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Art.  I. — HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  NAYIGATION  AND  NATAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

NUMBER  111.— NR IV  SERIES, 

Hie  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  is  diffused  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a passion 
as  unconquerable  as  any  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us.  The  prosperity  of  foreign 
ootnmerce  is  indissolubly  allied  to  marine  power.  The  authority  to  provide  a navy  was 
confided  to  Congress,  and  the  period  has  arrived  when  it  should  be  exercised.  A navy 
will  form  a new  bund  of  connection  between  the  states,  concentrating  their  hopes,  their 
interests,  and  their  affections. — Henry  Clay. 

The  first  object  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney,  after  he  had  organized 
his  large  fleet  at  Barbadoes,  was  to  intercept  a second  convoy,  which  had 
sailed  from  Brest,  for  the  same  object  of  that  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully attacked  by  Admiral  Kem}>enfelt;  he,  therefore,  disposed  of  his  heavy 
shijis,  in  a line  to  the  windward  of  the  French  islands,  and  another  line, 
composed  of  frigates,  was  formed  beyond  them  ; but  the  convoy,  having 
made  the  island  of  Desiada,  to  the  northward,  parsed  to  leeward  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  keeping  close  in  under  the  land  of  Guadaloii|  e and  Do- 
minique, escaped,  and  arrived  safe  into  Port  Koval  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Martinico,  on  the  20th  of  March,  where  they  found  Count  De  Grasse. 

Sir  George  having  been  disappointed  in  his  object,  went  to  St.  Lucia  to 
refit  and  tale  in  supplies,  while  his  frigates  watched  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
French. 

The  objects  of  the  hostile  commanders,  were  as  opposite  as  their  in- 
terests. It  was  the  design  of  De  Grasse  to  avoid  fighting,  till  he  had 
formed  a junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Don  Solano,  at  Hispaniola. 
On  the  other  side,  the  salvation  of  the  We>*t  Indies  depended  upon  Rod- 
ney’s preventing  a union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces,  or  bringing  on 
a decisive  engagement  with  De  Grasse,  before  it  could  be  accomplished. 

The  British  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line ; and  that  of 
France  to  thirty-four,  having  on  board  five  thousand  five  hundred  troops ; 
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but  several  of  the  ships  were  in  a bad  condition.  The  van  of  the  British 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  centre  by  Sir  George  Rodney, 
and  the  rear  by  Admiral  Francis  Drake.  The  three  divisions  of  the 
French  fleet  were  under  Count  De  Grasse  and  Admirals  Vaudreuil  and 
Bougainville. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  at  break  of  day,  the  French  fleet  moved  out  of 
Port  Royal,  with  a large  convoy  under  its  protection,  bound  to  the  French 
)i  eward  ports,  or  those  of  Spain  in  Hispaniola.  De  Grasse  intended  to 
keep  close  under  the  islands,  to  avoid  an  encounter  on  his  passage ; but 
his  departure  was  so  speedily  communicated,  by  signals  from  the  British 
frigates  which  were  on  the  look-out,  that  Rodney  was  clear  of  Gross  Islet 
Bay  by  noon,  and  pursued  with  such  expedition,  that  he  gained  sight  of 
the  French  fleet  at  night,  close  under  Dominique.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, Count  De  Grasse  formed  his  line  of  battle  to  windward,  and  thereby 
offered  an  opportunity  to  his  convoy  to  proceed  on  its  course,  while  he 
remained  to  abide  the  consequences  of  an  engagement.  While  the  Count 
had  wind  enough  for  these  movements,  beirg  further  advanced  towards 
Guadaloupe,  the  British  fleet  lay  becalmed  under  the  highlands  of  Domi- 
nique. The  breeze  at  last  reached  the  van  of  the  latter,  and  the  ships 
began  to  close  with  the  French  centre,  while  their  own  centre  and  rear 
were  still  becalmed, 

The  action  commenced  about  nine  o’clock.  The  attack  was  led  by  the 
Royal  Oak,  and  followed  by  the  Alfred  and  Montague.  The  whole  divi- 
sion was  in  a few  moments  closely  engaged,  and  for  more  than  an  h«  ur 
was  severely  pressed,  by  the  superiority  of  the  French ; but  at  last  ihe 
leading  ships  of  the  centre  were  enabled  to  come  to  its  assistance.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  Rodney  in  the  Formidable,  with  the  Namur  and 
the  Duke,  all  of  ninety  guns.  They  delivered  and  supported  a most  tre- 
mendous tire.  The  gallantry  of  a French  commander  of  a seventy  four 
in  the  rear  excited  the  applause  and  admiration  of  his  enemies — who,  hav- 
ing backed  his  main  toj  sails,  steadily  received  and  bravely  returned  the 
fire  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  in  succession,  without  in  the  least  changing 
his  station.  The  coming  up  of  these  several  ships  of  the  centre  division 
induced  the  French  commander  to  change  the  nature  of  the  action,  in 
such  a manner  as  that  it  might  not  be  decisive  ; and  therefore  kept  at  such 
a distance,  during  the  remainder  of  the  engagement,  as  evinced  an  inten- 
tion of  disabling  the  British  ships  without  any  considerable  hazard  on  his 
own  side.  The  action  was  thus  continued  for  nearly  two  hours  longer: 
during  all  which  time,  the  other  portion  of  the  British  fleet  was  kept  back 
by  the  calms  and  baffling  wiuds,  under  Dominique;  but  about  twelve 
o’clock,  the  other  ships  of  the  centre  came  up,  and  the  rear  was  closing 
the  line,  when  De  Grasse  withdrew  his  fleet  from  the  action. 

Two  of  the  French  ships  were  so  much  injured,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  fleet  and  put  into  Guadaloupe,  which  reduced  the  Count’s  line 
to  thirty-two  ships.  On  the  British  side,  the  Royal  Oak  and  Montague 
suffered  extremely,  but  were  capable  of  being  repaired,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  the  fleet. 

The  British  fleet  lay  to,  during  the  night,  to  repair  damages,  and  the 
next  day  was  principally  spent  in  refitting,  keeping  the  wind,  and  in 
transposing  the  rear  and  van ; as  the  former,  not  having  been  engaged, 
Vas  in  a better  condition  for  the  active  service  of  that  division.  Both 
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fleets  k^pt  turning  up  to  windward,  in  the  channel  which  separates  Domi- 
n;q*ie  and  Gu-idaloupe. 

On  the  11th.  the  French  had  weathered  Guadaloupe,  and  gained  such  a 
distance  that  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  could  not  be  discovered  from  the 
British  centre.  About  noon,  one  of  the  French  ships,  which  had  suffered 
in  the  action,  was  perceived  to  fall  off  considerably  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
to  leeward,  when  the  British  Admiral  made  signals  for  a general  chase, 
which  was  so  vigorous  that  the  Agamemnon,  and  some  others  of  the  head- 
most ships  of  the  line  were  coming  up  so  fast  with  that  ship,  that  her  dan- 
gerous situation  induced  De  Grasse  to  bear  down,  with  his  whole  fleet,  to 
her  as  istance.  The  pursuing  British  ships  fell  back  into  their  stations,  and 
a dose  Ime  was  formed.  During  the  night,  such  manoeuvres  were  performed 
by  the  British  fl«et,  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  its  position.  The  French 
also  p-epared  for  battle  with  the  greatest  resolution. 

The  position  of  the  fleets,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  was  between  the 
islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique,  and  was  bounded  to  windward  and 
leeward  by  dangerous  shores.  The  fleets  met  on  opposite  tacks,  and  the 
haftle  commenced  about  seven  o’clock,  which  was  continued  with  unremit- 
ting fnrv,  until  near  the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  Admiral  Drake’s  di- 
vision led.  and  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  whole  French  line.  The 
other  ships,  as  they  came  up,  ranged  slowly  along  the  French  line,  and  in 
close  order  under  their  lee.  The  Formidable,  Rodney’s  ship,  fired  near 
eighty  broadsides.  The  dreadful  fire  of  the  British  was  returned  with  the 
utmost  firmness.  Each  side  fought  as  if  the  honor  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries were  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  day. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Admiral  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  with  the 
Namur  and  the  Duke,  and  immediately  supported  by  the  Canada,  bore  di- 
rectly athwart  the  French  line  under  full  sail,  and  successfully  broke 
through,  about,  three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where  Count  De  Grasse 
commanded,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  110  guns.  Being  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  his  division,  and  wearing  round,  close  upon  the  enemy,  he 
effectually  separated  their  line.  This  novel  and  bold  movement  was  de- 
cisive ; hut  the  French,  however,  continued  to  fight  with  the  utmost  bra- 
very until  sunset. 

The  moment,  that  Rodney  wore,  he  threw  out  a signal  for  the  van  to 
tack.  Drake  instantly  complied;  and  thus  the  British  fleet  gained  the 
wind  of  the  French,  and  completed  their  general  confusion.  Their  van 
endeavored  to  re-establish  the  line,  but  without  success;  and  their  rear 
was  so  entirely  routed,  that  every  effort  for  recovering  its  order  was  unavail- 
ing. Hood’s  division  had  been  long  becalmed,  and  was  consequently  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  action ; but  his  leading  ships  and  part  of  his  centre, 
as  far  at  least,  as  the  Barfleur,  which  he  commaudedi,  came  up  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  had  a deceive  effect 

Captain  Inglefield,  in  the  Centau*,  of  seventy-four  guns,  advanced  from 
the  rear  to  the  attack  of  the  Caesar,  of  like  force.  Both  ships  were  fresh, 
and  fought  bravely ; and  although  three  other  British  ships  came  up  suc- 
cessively, and  poured  in  such  a destructive  fire  that  the  Caesar  was  nearly 
tom  to  pieces,  i;till  her  commander  was  inflexible.  His  ensign  staff 
being  shot  away,  he  ordered  his  colors  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  the 
contest  was  not  ended,  until  he  was  slain.  When  the  ship  struck,  one  of 
her  masts  went  overboard,  and  there  was  not  a foot  of  canvass  without 
* shotrbdo.  In  the  course  of  the  night  she  got  on  fire  and  blew  up,  when 
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a British  lieutenant  and  fifty  seaman,  with  four  hundred  of  her  crew,  per- 
ished. 

The  captain  of  the  Glorieux  refused  to  yield  till  all  his  masts  were  shot 
away,  and  the  ship  was  unable  to  make  any  defence. 

Count  De  Grasse  made  a noble  defence  ; even  after  the  lino  was  broken, 
until  toward  evening,  when  the  division  and  confusion  became  irreparable. 
The  Languedock,  Couvonne  and  Diadem  were  particularly  distinguished,  in 
his  division  ; and  the  latter  went  down,  in  her  gallant  efforts  to  defend  him. 
The  Count’s  ship,  after  being  much  battered,  was  closely  laid  athwart  by 
the  Canada,  and,  in  a desperate  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  was  reduced 
almost  to  a wreck ; still  he  considered  it  of  the  first  importance  to  maintain 
the  act;on,  fiom  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  whole  fleet;  and  besides,  he 
preferred  sinking,  rather  than  strike  to  any  officer  under  the  rank  of  an  Ad- 
miral. Other  ships  came  up  and  assailed  him ; but  he  continued  to  hold 
out  At  last,  the  Barfleur  approached,  just  at  sunset  and  poured  in  a most 
destructive  fire;  the  Count*  however,  endured  the  repetition  of  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  did  not  yield  till  over  four  hundred  of  his 
crew  were  killed,  and  there  were  but  two  men,  besides  hinself^  left  alive  and 
unhurt  on  the  upper  deck. 

The  French  lost  six  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was  blown  up,  and 
another  sunk.  During  the  night  a part  of  the  fleet  ran  down  to  the  Dutch 
island  of  Curacoa  ; but  the  greatest  part  proceeded  to  Cape  Francois,  under 
Bougainville  and  Vaudreuil. 

Sir  George  Rodney,  with  the  disabled  ships  of  his  fleet  and  the  prizes, 
sailed  for  Jamaica.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  h ft  with  twenty-five  ships  of  the 
line,  to  keep  the  sea,  and  watch  the  motions. of  the  French. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  grand  manoeuvre  which  secured  that  glorious 
victory  to  the  British  fleet  th^  commander  was  indebted  to  that  ingenious 
Scotch  geometrician,  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  who  had  invented  and  published, 
in  Januaiy,  1782,  an  entirely  new  system  of  naval  tactic*,  the  adoption 
of  which  establ  slied  an  era  in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain ; for  not 
only  Rodney,  hut  Admiral  Duncan  and  Lord  Nelson  obtained  their  splen- 
did vic  tories  of  Camperdown  and  Trafalgar  by  breaking  through  the  ene- 
my’s line  of  battle. 

, This  is  another  memorable  illustration  of  the  mighty  power  of  genius, 
when  united  with  science,  in  the  accompli>hment  of  momentuous  results. 
Like  the  French  naval  architect  and  engineer,  Renau,  Clerk,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  intellectual  pursuits  had  cleaily  demonstrated  that  the  system 
of  manoeuvres  which  were  taught  in  the  British  fleets  was  not  only  erro- 
neous in  principle,  but  nugatory  and  fallacious  in  practice;  and,  what  adds 
still  greater  lustre  to  his  fame,  he  was  not  only  utterly  without  experience 
in  maritime  warfare,  but  had  never  made  a sea  voyage,  or  even  seen  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  first  class  until  after  he  had  completed  his  work,  and 
went  up  to  London  to  have  it  primed. 

During  the  winter  of  1 7 81—2,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preparing  extensive  armaments  to  be  employed,  in  the 
spring  in  various  expeditions  against  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  ; the  ministers  therefore  adopted  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  counteracting  the  combined  movements  of  those  powerful 
maritime  nations;  and  the  chief  objects  of  attention  were  to  protect  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  cut  off  the  supplies  that  were  destined  for  the  fleet* 
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mod  settlement  of  France,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  relieve 
Gibr  iltar. 

As  intelligence  was  received,  that  eighteen  large  transports  had  been 
loaded  at  Brest  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  troops,  which  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  several  ships  of  war,  would  soon  sail  from  that  port, 
to  reinforce  Admiral  Suffrein,  in  India,  Admiral  Barrington  was  despatched 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  to  intercept  them.  He  fell  in  with  the  con- 
voy on  the  20th  of  April,  when  the  signal  for  a general  chase  was  thrown 
out : but  the  Foudroyant,  Captain  Jarvis,  was  the  only  ship  that  was  able 
to  come  up  with  the  fleet ; and  this  he  did  not  effect  till  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  transports  were  immediately  dispersed  by  signal,  and  Jar- 
vis engaged  the  Pegase  of  seventy-four  guns.  The  action  was  fiercely 
contested  for  an  hour,  when  the  French  ship  surrendered.  Soon  after 
daylight.  Captain  Maitland,  in  the  Queen,  came  in  sight,  and  took  charge 
of  the  prize;  and  the  next  day  he  captured  the  Actionare  of  sixty-four 
guns.  Ten  transports  were  captured  by  other  ships  of  the  squadron, 
having  on  board  two  thousand  troops,  besides  valuable  cargoes  of  military 
supplies. 

Upon  the  return  of  Admirl  Barrington,  Admiral  Kempenfelt  sailed,  the 
16th  of  May,  with  nine  ships  of  the  line,  to  cruise  in  the  channel ; and  in- 
formation being  received  that  the  Dutch  were  prepairing  to  leave  the  Texel, 
Lord  Howe  proceeded  with  a squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  to  the 
coast  of  Holland;  but  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  previously  sailed,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  approach,  put  back ; and  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth, after  cruising  off  the  coast  for  three  weeks. 

Two  powerful  squadrons  of  French  aud  Spanish  ships  having  joined  at 
Cadiz,  proceeded  to  the  Bav  of  Biscay,  where  they  expected  to  be  reinforced 
by  another  from  Brest.  While  cruising  in  those  latitudes,  they  met,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  a numerous  British  convoy,  bound  to  Newfoundland  and 
Canada,  and  captured  eighteen  sail. 

A large  fleet  of  merchantmen  being  expected  from  Jamaica,  under  the 
convoy  of  a small  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  it  was  de- 
termined that  all  the  ships  in  readiness  for  sea,  should  be  sent  out  for  its 
protection,  notwithstanding  the  combined  fleets  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  straits  to  Ushant ; and  the  squadrons  of  Admirals- 
Barrington,  Rose,  and  Kempenfelt,  being  joined  to  that  of  Lord  Howe, 
he  sailed  early  in  July,  with  a fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line.  He 
kept  to  the  westward  of  the  allied  fleets,  to  avoid  being  forced  into  an  en- 
gagement ; and  before  the  close  of  the  month,  the  convoy  arrived  safely 
in  England.  Lord  Howe  returned  to  Portsmouth  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

As  Gibraltar  had  been  invested  by  the  armies  and  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  former 
kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  the  garrison  was  so  reduced  that  unless- 
speedily  relieved,  it  was  considered  impossible  that  the  gallant  commande- 
er, General  Elliot,  could  much  longer  resist  the  immense  land  and  ma- 
rine forces  by  which  he  was  assailed  ; and  the  utmost  expedition  was  there- 
fore used,  in  the  preparation  of  a powerful  armament  for  that  important 
purpose. 

Among  the  ships  selected  for  this  expedition,  was  the  Royal  George,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  which  was  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt. It  had  been  found  necessary  that  she  should  be  slightly  careened, 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  some  slight  repairs,  and  while  in  this  position,  a 
gile  of  wind  suddenly  arose,  which  threw  the  ship  on  her  side,  and  the  ports 
being  all  open,  she  instantly  tilled  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  Admiral, 
with  many  of  the  officers,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  other  per- 
sons were  lost,  and  only  about  three  hundred  of  the  crew,  who  were  on  the 
upper  deck,  escaped. 

The  Dutch  fleet  having  returned  to  port,  the  ships  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Downs  to  watch  its  movements,  joined  the  fleet  which  had  been  collected 
at  Portsmouth,  for  the  Gibraltar  expedition.  It  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships 
of  the  line,  and  several  frigates  and  fire-ships.  The  command  was  given  to 
Lord  Howe,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Admirals  Barrington,  Milbank, 
Hood,  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  and  Commodore  Hotham.  He  sailed  on  the 
14th  of  September,  with  a great  number  of  transports  and  store-ships,  hav- 
ing on  board  a large  body  of  troops. 

A violent  gale  of  wind,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  during  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  October,  threw  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Frauce  into 
great  disorder,  and  occasioned  considerable  damage  to  those  in  the  bay, 
where  they  had  t iken  a position  to  co  operate  with  the  powerful  floating 
batteries,  which  had  been  prepared  at  great  expense,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress.  One  of  the  Spanish  ships,  of  seventy-four  guns,  having  been  driven 
on  shore,  under  the  batteries,  it  was  taken  by  the  boats  of  the  garrison ; two 
other  ship*  of  the  line  were  driven  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  a third  was 
dismasted. 

The  next  morning,  the  British  fleet  entered  the  straits,  in  a close  line  of 
battle  ahead;  and  early  in  the  evening,  the  van  having  arrived  off  the  bay, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  four  of  the  store-ships  to  reach  their  destined 
anchorage  without  molestation  ; but  twenty-seven  others  having  missed  the 
bay,  were  driven  through  the  straits  during  the  night.  Lord  Howe  having 
proceeded  up  the  coast,  to  collect  his  scattered  convoy  and  escort  them  back  to 
Gibraltar,  the  combined  fleet  sailed  on  the  l&th  from  Algeziras  to  recover 
their  two  ships,  as  well  as  to  intercept  the  British  fleet  and  prevent  its  re- 
turn with  the  transports. 

When  intelligence  reached  Lord  Howe  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  abreast  of  Fangarola,  between  Gibraltar  and  Malaga.  He  im- 
mediately despatched  a sixty-gun  ship  with  the  convoy,  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  Zefarine  islands  on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  and  the  Panther, 
of  the  same  force,  being  left  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  protection  of 
the  store-ships  a3  they  arrived,  his  force  was  reduced  to  thirty-one  sail  of  the 
line. 

Near  sunset  the  combined  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty-four  sail,  of  which 
forty-two  were  of  the  line,  were  seen  about  five  leagues  distant,  bearing  down, 
with  a strong  wind,  in  a line  of  battle.  At  daylight,  the  next  morning,  they 
were  discovered  close  in  with  the  land,  but  at  such  a distance,  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  the  deck. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  several  transports  which  had  not  proceeded 
to  the  Zefarine  isles,  joined  Lord  Howe,  and  the  wind  becoming  favorable, 
he  proceeded  in  order  of  battle  toward  the  straits,  and  succeeded  in  send- 
ing into  Gibraltar  bay,  eighteen  of  the  convoy.  By  the  18th,  those  which 
went  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  arrived,  and  two  regiments  which  were  on 
board  the  ships  of  war  were  landed,  besides  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  jk>w- 
der.  The  garrison  being  thu*  relieved,  Lord  Howe  took  advantage  of  an 
easterly  wind,  to  return  through  the  straits,  to  the  westward,  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  19th.  When  in  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  the  combined  fleets 
appeared  in  the  northeast  in  pursuit,  and  the  next  morning  had  obtained 
a position  to  windward,  about  five  leagues  distant.  The  British  fleet 
formed  in  order  of  battle  to  leeward.  At  sunset  the  enemy  began  a can- 
nonade at  the  van  and  rear  of  Howe’s  fleet,  but  at  such  a distance  as  to  pro- 
duce very  little  effect  Part  of  his  van,  however,  being  separated  from  the 
rest,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  and  Spanish  Admirals  to  cut  off 
that  division  ; but  they  met  with  such  a gallant  resistance,  that  the  object 
was  abandoned. 

The  next  morning  the  combined  fleets  were  at  a considerable  distance,  ap- 
parently on  their  return  to  Cadiz;  and  Lord  Howe  having  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  he  had  been  despatched,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  England; 
but  on  his  route  sent  eight  ships  of  the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  amd  six  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Ten  ships  of  war,  including  those  taken  by*  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  the 
action  with  Count  de  Grasse,  having  sailed  from  Jamaica  with  a large  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  encountered  a tremendous  gale  of  wind  off  Newfoundland, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  Hector, 
Centaur,  and  Ramillvs  foundered.  Only  one  man,  out  of  the  two  first-named 
ships,  escaped,  and  but  twelve,  with  the  captain  from  the  Centaur,  who  got 
into  the  only  remaining  boat,  without  compass  or  quadrant,  with  a blanket 
for  a sail ; and  after  traversing  800  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sub- 
siting  for  sixteen  days  upon  only  two  biscuits  daily,  divided  among  the  whole 
number,  they  arrived  at  Fayal. 

Seventeen  sail  of  the  merchant  ships  were  captured  by  the  American 
cruisers  and  carried  into  L’Orient. 

In  April,  1782,  Captain  Joshua  Barney,  in  the  Hyder  Ally,  of  sixteen 
guns,  engaged,  off  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  General  Monk,  of 
twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Rogers.  The  General  Monk  bore  down 
upon  the  Hyder  Ally,  and  while  coming  up,  Captain  Barney  observed  to  his 
officers  and  crew — “ If  I direct  you  to  prepare  for  boarding,  you  are  to  re- 
main at  your  guns  and  be  ready  to  fire,  the  moment  the  word  is  given.”  As 
soon  as  the  two  vessels  were  within  hailing  distance,  the  commander  of  the 
General  Monk  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Hyder  Ally ; when  Captain 
Barney  gave  the  order,  in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  “ Prepare  to  board !”  which, 
being  heard  on  board  the  General  Monk,  the  commander  mustered  the 
greater  portion  of  his  crew  on  deck,  to  repel  boarders.  At  that  moment 
the  word  was  given  to  tire,  and  such  a destructive  broadside  was  delivered, 
that  twenty  were  killed,  aud  thirty-three  wounded,  and  among  the  latter, 
Captain  Rogers,  dangerously.  The  General  Monk  was  then  instantly 
boarded  and  captured. 

When  intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  England 
and  Holland  was  received  in  India,  the  Presidency  of  Madras  prepared  an 
expedition  against  Negapotam,  the  most  important  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
corat  of  Coramandel.  The  land  forces,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men, 
were  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Munro ; and  Admiral  Hughes  having  ar- 
rived with  his  squadron,  took  such  a position  off  the  harbor,  as  to  intercept 
all  relief;  and,  by  landing  a portion  of  his  seamen,  and  all  bis  marines, 
rendered  essential  assistance  to  the  army.  The  garrison  had  been  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  of  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  the  greatest  warrior 
prince  that  had  ever  appeared  in  India,  and  who  was,  at  that  time,  in 
aHiaaoe  with  France. 
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The  troops  were  landed  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  the  extensive  works 
having  been  carried  by  assault,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1781. 

After  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  weathered  out  the  monsoons,  that  set  in 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Negapotam,  he  proceeded  to  Ceylon, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Trincomale,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  that  island,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1782.  Having  landed  a detachment  of  seamen,  marines,  and  seapoys. 
Fort  Trincomale  was  immediately  taken.  This  gave  the  Admiral  the  com- 
mand of  the  chief  landing  place,  and  Fort  Ostenburg  was  soon  after  invest- 
ed, and  compelled  to  surrender.  Two  Indiamen,  richly  laden,  and  a number 
of  smaller  vessels,  which  lay  in  the  harbor,  surrendered  as  soon  as  the  forts 
were  taken. 

Admiral  Suffrein  arrived  off  Madras  on  the  15th  of  February.  On  his 
way  thither  he  captured  the  Hannibal  of  fifty  guns,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  three  other  ships  of  seventy-four,  sixty-four,  and  fifty  guns,  that 
had  been  sent  from  England,  to  reinforce  Sir  Edward  Hughes’  squadron. 
With  the  Hannibal,  Suffrein’s  force  was  composed  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
six  frigates,  eight  large  transports  full  of  troops,  and  six  British  prizes. 

Admiral  Hughes  had  repaired  to  Madras  roads,  shortly  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Trincomale,  to  land  his  sick,  and  take  in  stores ; and  having  been 
joined  by  the  three  ships  which  had  escaped  the  French  fleet,  previous  to 
its  arrival,  on  the  coast  of  Coramandel,  his  squadron  consisted  of  nine  sail 
of  the  line.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  force  to  that  of  Suffrein, 
he  stood  out  to  sea  to  meet  him  ; and  as  the  French  commander  avoided  an 
action,  and  bore  away  to  the  south,  he  was  pursued  during  the  day  and 
night.  At  daylight  the  next  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the  trans- 
ports and  prizes  were  making  for  Pondicherry,  under  the  protection  of  the 
frigates,  and  that  the  ships  of  the  line  were  at  about  twelve  miles  distance. 
A signal  was  therefore  made  to  chase  the  frigates  and  vessels  in  their  com- 
pany, and  six  of  the  latter  were  taken,'  one  of  which  had  on  board  a large 
quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  and  three  hundred  troops;  the  other  five 
were  English  prizes.  As  the  French  fleet  was  perceived  to  be  bearing  down  to 
protect  the  frigates  and  transports,  Admiral  Hughes  recalled  such  of  his 
own  ships  of  the  line  as  were  in  pursuit,  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  employed  in  various  movements  on  both  sides,  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  position ; and  during  the  night  the  respctive  squad- 
rons kept  near  each  other. 

On  the  17th  Admiral  Suffrein  directed  his  attack  upon  the  rear  division  of 
the  British  squadron.  Sir  Edward  Hughes’  ship  being  the  only  one  whioh 
was  in  a position  to  afford  assistance  to  that  division,  which  was  sepaiated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  the  effects  of  the  attack  fell  chiefly  up- 
ou  him  and  Commodore  King  ; but  as  the  wind  changed  abont  six,  the  en- 
gagement became  more  general,  and  was  continued  until  night.  The  French 
had  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  Captains  Stephens  and  Keynolds,  who  fell 
early  in  the  action. 

I lie  next  morning  the  French  fleet  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Admiral 
Hughes  proceeded  to  Trincomale,  to  repair  the  damages  his  squadron  had 
received.  This  having  been  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Madras ; but 
as  no  tidings  of  Suffrein  were  received,  he  hastened  back  to  Trincomale, 
with  supplies  for  the  garrison,  and  to  meet  a convoy  from  England,  acoom- 
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panied  by  two  ships  of  the  line.  Suffrein  having  been  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  that  force,  was  on  his  way  to  intercept  it,  when  he  was  descried 
by  Hughes,  on  the  8th  of  April ; and  before  he  could  reach  the  harbor  of 
Trincomale,  the  French  gained  the  wind  of  him,  and  on  the  12th  bore  down 
in  order  of  battle.  The  British  squadron,  at  that  time,  lay  close  to  a lee 
shore.  Suffrein  ordered  his  van  division  to  attack  that  of  the  British,  while 
he  assailed  the  Admiral,  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron.  The  action 
was  maintained  with  equal  vigor,  on  both  sides  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  when 
the  British  squadron  anchored,  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
with  only  fifteen  fathoms  of  water;  and  the  French  being  much  damaged, 
drew  off  to  a considerable  distance.  Both  parties  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  action,  that  neither  of  them  were  in  a condition  to  renew  it,  and  lay 
several  days  in  sight  of  each  other,  repairing  their  respective  damages.  At 
last  the  French  bore  down  in  a line  of  battle;  but  perceiving  that  the  British 
squadron  had  been  reinforced  by  the  two  ships  of  the  line  from  England, 
and  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  stood  off  and  kept  their  course, 
until  night  coming  on,  they  could  no  longer  be  seen. 

The  British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty -seven,  and  that  of  the  French  was  equally  as  great. 

Admiral  Suffrein  proceeded  to  the  harbor  of  Batacalo,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  was  employed,  until  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  repairing  his  ships,  when  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  Coraman- 
del,  where  the  squadron  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  Dutch, 
and  received  a large  reinforcement  of  men,  from  the  French  port  of  Cud- 
dalore.  The  British  squadron  was,  at  that  time,  at  Negapotam,  and  on 
the  5th  of  July  Admiral  Suffrein  appeared  off  that  place,  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  stood  alter  him.  The  evening 
and  night  were  spent  in  gaining  the  wind,  which  having  been  accomplish- 
ed, the  British  fleet  bore  down  upon  the  French,  and  commenced  a close 
action  at  half-past  ten.  It  continued  with  great  energy  on  both  sides,  till 
near  one  o’clock,  when  the  British  squadron  was  thrown  into  disorder  by 
a sudden  change  of  the  wind,  while  the  French  re-formed  their  line  to  wind 
ward.  Sir  Edward  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  gain  such  a position  as 
would  enable  him  to  renew  the  action  advantageously;  but  his  squadron 
was  so  much  scattered,  that  it  was  impracticable.  The  French  squadron 
stood  away,  until  it  was  dark,  and  then  anchored  about  nine  miles  to  lee- 
ward ; and  at  the  same  time  the  British  anchored  between  Negapotam  and 
Nagore. 

At  break  of  day  Suffrein  got  under  way,  and  sailed  for  Cuddalore ; and 
the  ships  of  Hughes  were  so  much  injured  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue 
him.  The  slain  and  wouuded  in  the  French  squadron  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  hundred,  and  in  the  British  to  about  three  hundred.  Among  the 
slain,  in  the  latter,  was  Captain  Maclellen,  of  Admiral  Hughes’  ship. 

Admiral  Suffrein  having  received  information  that  a large  number  of 
transports,  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  had  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  under  the  convoy  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  he  repaired  his  squad- 
ron with  the  greatest  expedition  at  Cuddalore,  and  sailed  early  in  August, 
with  the  determination  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Trincomale.  Having 
formed  a junction  with  the  transports  and  men  of  war,  he  proceeded  to  the 
harbor  of  Trincomale,  where  the  troops  were  landed,  under  the  fire  of  his 
squadron.  Batteries  were  immediately  constructed,  which  silenced  those  of 
the  garrison  in  two  days,  and  th*  commanding  officer  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late on  the  lest  day  of  August 
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In  the  meantime  Admiral  Hughes  was  repairing  his  squadron  and  tak- 
ing in  provisions  and  ainunition  at  Madras ; but  having  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  the  departure  of  Suffrein  from  Cuddalore,  for  Ceylon,  he  sailed, 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  for  Trincomale,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  forts  had  been  taken,  and 
the  French  squadron  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line,  while  he  had  only  twelve ; but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prepare  for 
an  immediate  engagement ; nor  was  Suffrein  averse  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
contest,  for  he  came  out  the  next  morning,  and  the  action  commenced  at 
noon,  with  great  fury  on  both  sides.  The  conflict  was  continued  with  equal 
obstinacy  by  both  squadrons,  till  about  seven  o’clock,  when  the  French  Ad- 
miral, having  lost  his  mizzen  and  main- mast,  and  several  of  his  ships  being 
essentially  damaged,  he  withdrew ; and  the  British  squadron  was  so  much 
shattered,  that  it  was  not  in  a condition  to  pursue  them.  During  the  night 
Suffrein  returned  to  Trincomale,  but  one  of  his  ships,  of  seventy -four  guns, 
was  wrecked,  in  entering  the  harbor. 

In  this  action  the  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  eleven 
hundred ; and  that  of  the  British  about  three  hundred  and  fifty ; but  among 
the  slain  were  Captains  Watt  of  the  Sultan,  Wood  of  the  Worcester,  and 
Lumley  of  the  Isis. 

While  Suffrein  was  enabled  to  repair  his  ships  in  safety  at  -Trincomale, 
Hughes  was  obliged  to  bear  away  to  Madras  for  that  purpose ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  he  was  compelled  to  repair  to 
Bombay,  and  as  the  weather  was  continually  boisterous,  he  was  not  able  to 
reach  that  place  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  beginning  of  June,  1783,  Cuddalore  was  besieged  by  General  Stu- 
art, while  Admiral  Hughes,  with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  lay  off  the  har- 
bor to  prevent  all  communication  by  sea.  On  the  20th,  Admiral  Suffrein, 
with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  approached,  in  order  of  battle,  when  Admiral 
Hughes,  drew  up  his  squadron  in  the  same  manner.  The  engagement  be- 
gan at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  three  hours.  During  the  night  the 
French  squadron  returned  to  Pondicherry,  and  the  British  sailed  the  next 
day  for  M idras.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  five  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
that  of  the  French  amounted  to  a greater  number. 

This  engagement  ended  the  naval  operations  of  England  and  France  in 
the  Eist  Indies.  Six  battles  had  been  fought  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  Admiral  Suffrein,  and  five  of  them  within  the  brief  space  of  seven 
months.  There  is  not  an  instance,  in  the  annals  of  maritime  warfare  of 
such  a signal  and  obstinate  competition  for  victory,  as  was  exhibited  by 
the  officers  and  crows  of  those  two  squadrons ; and  it  is  equally  honorable 
to  them,  that  so  brave  and  determined  were  the  commanders  of  every  ship, 
that  not  one  was  captured,  on  either  side  ; while  the  number  and  duration 
of  the  engagements,  and  the  immense  slaughter  resulting  from  each,  evinced 
that  idomitable  perseverance  and  desperate  courage,  which  will  render  the 
battles  of  the  rival  fleets  of  Hughes  and  Suffrein  ever  memorable  in  naval 
history. 

Congress  passed  a resolution,  in  1776,  directing  that  three  ships,  of 
seventy  four  guns,  should  “be  immediately  undertaken  in  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania;”  but  only  one  of  them — the  America — 
was  built.  She  was  constructed  at  Portsmouth,  and  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones  having  been  appointed  commander,  he  was  launched  in  her,  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1782  ; but  the  Maguifique,  of  seventy-four  guns,  having 
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been  sunk  in  Boston  harbor,  the  America  was  presented,  by  Congress,  to 
tin  king  of  France,  to  relpace  that  ship,  in  tin  fleet  of  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  in  testimony  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  generous  exer- 
tions of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.” 

Preliminary  articl  s of  peace  having  been  concluded,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  marine  operations 
of  the  belligerent  European  powers  were  so  far  suspended,  that  neither  of 
them  prepared  a naval  expedition,  after  the  return  of  the  fleets,  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  Gibraltar. 

Although  several  brilliant  victories  were  achieved  by  the  small  national 
squadron  ; and  the  officers  and  crews,  on  many  occasions,  evinced  great  gal- 
lantry, energy  and  skill ; still,  so  inferior  in  size  were  the  vessels,  that  they 
were  unable  to  contend  with  the  numerous  large  ships  of  the  enemy,  which 
covered  the  Atlantic  ; and  all,  but  eleven,  of  the  thirty-six  sail  of  ships,  brigs, 
and  schooners,  which  were  fitted  out,  during  the  war,  were  either  taken, 
blown  up,  or  lost  at  sea. 

The  enterprise  and  success  of  the  letters  of  marque  and  privateers,  must 
be  regirded  as  very  remarkable,  when  the  vast  maritime  force  of  England  is 
taken  into  consideration ; for  it  has  been  estimated,  that  over  eight  hundred 
vessels  were  captured,  the  value  of  which,  including  their  cargoes,  exceeded 
eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

After  eight  years’  contest,  the  revolutionary  war  was  gloriously  concluded, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Uuited  States  established,  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Versailles,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1783.  nearchus. 


Art.  IL— COMMERCE  WITH  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OP  AFRICA. 

The  highlands  included  betwixt  Abyssinia  and  the  equator  are  unques- 
tionably among  the  most  interesting  in  Africa,  whether  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  climate,  their  soil,  their  productions,  or  their  population. 
When  the  Ethiopic  empire  extended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  horn,  they  doubtless  supplied  myrrh  and  frankincense  to  the  civi- 
lized portions  of  the  globe,  together  with  the  u sweet  cane,”  mentioned  by 
the  phrofits  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  as  being  brought  “ from  a far  country.” 
The  slave  caravan  still  affords  a limited  outlet  to  their  rich  produce ; but 
the  people,  ignorant,  and  naturally  indolent,  are  without  protection,  and 
they  possess  no  stimulus  to  industry.  Vice  alone  flourishes  among  them, 
and  their  fair  country  forms  the  very  hot- bed  of  the  slave  trade.  Hence 
arise  wars  and  predatory  violence,  and  hence  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  sweep  the  fields  with  desolation — bind  in  fetter’s  the  sturdy  children 
of  the  soil,  and  cover  the  population  with  every  sorrow,  “ with  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  wo.” 

In  early  times,  as  early  probably  as  the  days  of  Moses,  the  authority  of 
Egypt  extended  deep  into  the  recesses  of  Africa,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  at  later  dates,  far  into  those  countries  to  the  southward  of  Abys- 
sinia, which  are  accessible  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
eastern  coast,  from  beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandel,  in  all  probability 
as  far  south  as  Sofala,  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  was  well  known  to  the  en- 
terprising merchants  of  Tyre,  and  to  the  sovereigns  of  Judea,  from  the 
days  of  the  wise  spnof  David  downward.  In  still  later  periods,  the  con- 
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quering  Arabs,  when  they  had  become  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  extend-* 
ed  their  sway  over  all  this  coast  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude.  The  remains  of  their  power,  of  their  comparative  civilization,  and 
of  their  religion,  are  found  throughout  to  the  present  day ; and  notwith- 
standing that  their  rule  had  greatly  declined  when  the  Portuguese  discover 
ed  these  parts  four  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  still  strong  and  extensive,  and 
constant  commercial  intercourse  was  maintained  with  India. 

No  portion  of  the  African  continent  has,  however,  excited  less  mo- 
dern interest  than  the  eastern  coast ; and  this  singular  fact  must,  in  a prin- 
cipal measure,  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Por- 
tuguese have  guarded  its  approach,  and  withheld  the  limited  information 
gained  since  the  days  of  Vasco  do  Gama.  “The  treasure  and  the  blood 
of  the  metropolis  have  been  wasted  in  wars  with  the  native  powers,  and 
the  relations  of  commerce  on  every  occasion  postponed  for  those  of  con- 
quest and  dominion.”*  The  illiberal  spirit  of  the  government,  the  mon- 
strous cruelty  of  the  traffic,  and  the  nature  of  the  system  pursued,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastic,  have  had  the  natural  effect  of  degrading  those  maritime 
tribes  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  white  settlers,  and  of 
effectually  repelling  the  more  spirited  and  industrious  .inhabitants  of  the 
highlands,  whose  prudence  and  independence  have  baffled  attempted  inroad*?. 
Many  a fair  seat  of  peace  and  plenty,  vitiated  by  the  operation  of  the 
( lave  trade,  has  been  converted  into  a theatre  of  war  and  bloodshed ; and 
the  once  brilliant  establishments  reared  by  the  lords  of  India  and  Guinea, 
now  scarcely  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  undisciplined  barbarians, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  exhibit  but  the  wreck  and  shadow  of  their  former  vice- 
regal splendor. 

Although  free  to  all  nations,  the  eastern  coast,  from  Sofala  to  Capo 
Guardufoi,  has  in  later  years  been  little  frequented  by  any,  save  the  enter- 
prising American,  whose  star-spangled  banner  is  to  be  seen  waiving  to  the 
breeze,  in  parts  where  others  would  no  deign  to  traffic ; and  who,  being  thus 
the  pioneer  to  new  countries,  reaps  the  lucrative  harvest  which  they  are 
almost  sure  to  afford.  English  ships  from  India  have  occasionally  visited  the 
southern  ports  for  cargoes  of  ivory,  and  ambergris,  but  the  trade  being  yet 
in  its  infancy,  admitted  of  little  routine ; and  in  the  absence  of  any  rival,  the 
Imam  of  Muscat  is,  with  his  daily  incaeasing  territories,  fast  establishing  a 
lucrative  monopoly,  from  Mombas  and  Zanzibar. 

In  most  of  the  interior  countries  lying  opposite  to  this  coast  to  the  south 
of  Shoa,  the  people  unite  with  an  inordinate  passion  for  trinkets  and  finery 
a degree  of  wealth  which  must  favor  an  extensive  sale  of  European  commo- 
dities. In  En&rea,  Cafla,  Gour&gue,  Koocha,  and  Susa,  especially,  glass-ware, 
false  jewelry,  beads,  cutlery,  blue  calico,  long  cloth,  chintz,  and  other  linen 
manufactures,  are  in  universal  demand.  That  their  wants  are  neither  few 
nor  trifling  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  of 
$500,000,  the  produce  of  the  slave  trade  from  the  ports  of  Berbers,  Zeyla, 
Taj dra,  and  Massowah,  is  only  one  item  of  the  total  amount  annually  in- 
vested in  various  foreign  goods  and  manufactures,  which  are  readily  dispos- 
ed of,  even  at  the  present  price  of  the  monopolist ; who,  being  generally  a 
trader  of  very  limited  capital,  may  be  concluded  to  drive  an  extremely  hard 
bargain  for  his  luxurious  wares. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  hidden  treasures  that  may  be  in 
* Lord  Brougham’s. Colonial  Policy. 
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store  for  that  adventurous  spirit  who  shall  successfully  perform  the  quest 
into  these  coy  regions — for  time  and  enterprise  can  alone  reveal  them. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  gold  and  gold-dust,  ivory,  civet,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
peltries,  spices,*  wax  and  precious  gums,  form  a part  of  the  lading  of  every 
slave  caravan,  notwithstanding  that  a tedious  transport  over  a long  and 
circuitous  route  presents  many  serious  difficulties : and  that  the  overreach- 
ing disjK>sition  of  the  Indian  Banian,  and  of  the  Arab  merchant,  who  prin- 
cipally divide  the  spoils  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  offer  a very  far  from  ade- 
quate reimbursement  for  the  toil  and  labor  of  transportation. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  abounds  to  a greater  extent  in  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions  than  tropical  AfHca;  and  in  the  populous,  fertile,  and 
salubrious  portions  lying  immediately  north  of  the  equator,  the  very  highest 
capabilities  are  presented  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  the  development 
of  British  industry.  Coal  has  already  been  found,  though  at  too  great  a 
distance  inland  to  render  it  of  any  service  without  water  communication ; 
but  the  fossil  doubtless  exists  in  positions  the  most  favorable  for  the  supply 
of  the  steamers  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Cotton,  of  a 
quality  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world,  is  everywhere  a weed,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  any  requisite  extent.  The  coffee  which  is  sold  in  Arabia  as  the 
produce  of  Mocha,  is  chiefly  of  wild  African  growth;  and  that  species  of  the 
tea-plantf  which  is  used  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Chinese,  flourishes  so 
widely,  and  with  so  little  care,  that  the  climate  to  which  it  is  indigenous 
would  doubtless  be  found  well  adapted  for  the  higher-flavored  and  more 
delicate  spices  so  prized  for  foreign  exportation. 

Every  trade  must  be  important  which  will  absorb  manufactured  goods 
and  furnish  raw  material  in  return.  Mercantile  interests  on  the  eastern 
coast  might  therefore  quickly  be  advanced  by  teaching  the  natives  to  have 
artificial  wants,  and  then  instructing  them  in  what  manner  those  wants' 
may  be  supplied  through  the  cultivated  productions  of  the  soil.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  moment  at  which  to  essay  this ; and  so  promising  a field  for 
enterprise  and  speculation  ought  no  longer  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked. 
The  position  of  the  more  cultivated  tribes  inland,  the  love  of  finery  dis- 
played by  all,  the  climate,  the  productions,  the  capabilities,  the  presumed 
navigable  access  to  the  interior,  the  contiguity  to  British  Indian  posses- 

* Ginger  is  exported  in  great  qnantities  from  Gurague ; and  among  other  indigenous 
spices,  the  kurarima,  which  combines  the  flavor  of  the  carraway  with  that  of  the  carda- 
mon. 

f Chaat  is  a shrub  very  extensively  cultivated  both  in  Shoa  and  in  the  countries  ad- 
jacent It  is  in  general  use  among  the  inhabitants  as  a substitute  for  tea,  which,  in  all 
its  properties  and  qualities  it  closely  resembles.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
originally  from  the  western  mountains,  of  which  the  elevation  being  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  feet,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Chinese  tea  districts,  while  the  average  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  60°  Fahrenheit.  In  a light  gravelly  soil  it  attains  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  leaves  being  plucked  during  the  dry  season,  and  well  dried  in  the 
sun,  fetch  from  one  penny  to  two  pence  the  pound.  They  are  either  chewed,  or  boiled  in 
milk,  or  infused  in  water;  and  by  the  addition  of  honey,  a pleasaut  beverage  is  produced, 
which,  being  bitter  and  stimulative,  dispels  sleep  if  used  to  excess. 

The  virtues  of  the  chaat  are  equally  to  be  appreciated  with  those  of  the  yerba  mate , 
recently  introduced  into  England  from  Brazil  anu  Paraguay.  It  is  already  known  under 
the  appellation  of  “ Celastrus  edulis,”  and  belongs  to  Pentrandia  Monogynia  Linne , and 
to  the  natural  family  of  Cela*triueae,  or  to  that  sub-family  of  the  Rhamueae,  which  have 
in  the  flower  the  stamens  alternating  with  the  petals.  The  family  of  RhamneaB.  name- 
ly, the  genus  Rhamnus  itself,  supplies  to  the  Poorer  classes  in  China  a substitute  for 
tea,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Rhamnus  Theezaus  L. 
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sions,  and  the  proximity  of  some  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  all  com- 
bine inducements  to  the  merchant,  who,  at  the  hands  even  of  the  rudest 
nation,  may  be  certain  of  a cordial  welcome. 

• If,  at  a very  moderate  calculation,  a sum  falling  little  short  of  $500,000, 
can  be  annually  invested  in  European  or  American  goods*  to  supply  the 
wants  of  some  few  of  the  poorer  tribes  adjacent  to  Abyssinia ; aud  if  the 
tedious  and  perilous  land  journey  can  be  thus  braved  with  profit  to  the  na- 
tive pedlar,  what  imjiortant  results  might  not  be  anticipated  from  well-di- 
rected efforts,  by  such  navigable  access  as  would  appear  to  be  promised  by 
the  river  Gochob?  The  throwing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country  now 
pillaged  for  slaves  a cheap  and  ample  supply  of  the  goods  most  coveted* 
must  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  Mohammedan  rover  who  has  so 
long  preyed  upon  the  sinews  of  the  people;  and  this  foundation,  judiciously 
built  upon  by  the  encouragement  of  cultivation  in  cotton  and  other  indige- 
nous produce,  could  not  fail  to  rear  upon  the  timid  barter  of  a rude  people 
the  superstructure  of  a vast  commerce. 

At  a period  when  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  civilized  world* 
and  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  more  sequestered  members  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind  is  so  energetically  directed  toward  the  removal  of  the 
impenetrable  veil  that  bang*  before  the  interior,  and  fosters  in  its  dark 
folds  the  most  flagrant  existing  sin  against  uature  and  humanity,  it  could 
not  fail  to  prove  eminently  honorable  to  those  who,  by  a well-directed  en- 
terprise, shuuld  successfully  overcome  the  obstacles  hitherto  presented  by 
the  distance,  the  climate,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
But  lasting  fame,  and  the  admiration  of  after  ages,  are  not  the  only  rewards 
extended  by  the  project.  A rich  mercantile  harvest  is  assuredly  in  store  for 
those  who  shall  unlock  the  portals  of  the  Eastern  coast,  and  shall  spread 
navigation  upon  waters  that  have  heretofore  been  barren. 

Although  peopled  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls,  the  present 
exports  of  Africa  do  not  equal  in  value  those  of  Cuba,  with  only  twelve 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  This  limited  commerce,  and  the  nature  of 
the  commercial  system,  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  among  the  chief 
causes  of  her  misery  and  thraldom.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  commodities  bar- 

* The  following  statement  from  the  “United  Service  Journal,”  touching  the 
introduction  of  American  and  British  cotton  manufactures  into  Africa,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  friends  of  free  trade,  and  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States.— 
[Ed.  Merchant*  Magazine.] 

“ Barburra,  the  place  where*  the  great  annual  fair  of  Northeastern  Africa  is  held,  is 
situated  on  the  African  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  lat.  10°  80'  North.  It  is  not 
a permanent  town,  but  merely  a low,  sandy  peninsula.  Here  the  great  Kufalahs  or 
.caravans  from  the  interior  and  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  come  to  exchange  their 
articles  of  merchandise  for  the  production  of  the  civilized  nationa  Cotton  goods  are 
the  principal  article  given  in  exchange  by  the  Bunysns  from  Forebunder,  Cutch,  Surat, 
and  Bombay,  (who  monopolize  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  at  the  Fair,)  to  the  na- 
tives. The  manufacture s of  England  were  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  market 
by  American  cloth ; which  is  brought  here  from  Mocha,  and  other  ports  of  the  Red 
Bea  visited  by  American  traders.  This  cloth  can  be  purchased  at  a considerably  less 
price  than  the  English  cloth.  Indeed,  the  American  trade  in  cotton  is  fast  superseding 
the  English,  both  in  the  ports  of  Yeman,  and  also  Muscat  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  ana 
should  the  British  government  of  India  in  their  wisdom  declare  Aden  a free  port,  the 
merchants  of  Bombay  may  say  farewell  to  British  commerce  with  Arabia,  as  iu  that 
event,  Aden,  as  well  as  Mocha  and  Muscat,  will  form  an  entrepot  for  American  cot- 
tons, which  will  afterwards  be  circulated  in  the  interior,  to  the  exclusion  of  British 
manufacture*" 
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tered  with  other  nations  are  the  production  of  capital,  lobor,  or  industry ; 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  population,  the  ideas  of  prosperity  and  of  a 
slave  trade  are  therefore  inseparable.  But  if  all  that  is  coveted  could  be 
placed  within  honest  reach  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  hands 
which  should  cultivate  it  will  never  afterward  be  sold. 

u Legitimate  commerce,”  writes  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  44  would  put  down 
the  slave  trade,  by  demonstrating  the  superior  value  of  man  as  a laborer 
on  the  soil,  to  man  as  an  object  of  merchandise.  If  conducted  on  wise 
and  equitable  principles,  it  might  be  the  precursor,  or  rather  the  attendant, 
of  civilization,  peace,  and  Christianity  to  the  unenlightened,  warlike,  and 
heathen  tribes,  who  now  so  fearfully  prey  upon  each  other  to  support  the 
slave  markets  of  the  New  World;  and  a commercial  system  upon  just, 
liberal,  and  comprehensive  principles,  which  guarded  the  native  on  the  one 
hand,  and  secured  protection  to  the  honest  trader  on  the  other,  would  there- 
fore confer  the  richest  blessings  on  a country  so  long  d solated  and  de- 
graded by  its  intercourse  with  the  basest  and  most  iniquitous  portion  of 
mankind.” 

The  average  cost  of  a seasoned  slave  in  Cuba  is  120/.  sterling;  but  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  En&rea  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  he  may  be  pur- 
chased for  ten  pieces  of  salt,  equivalent  to  two  shillings  and  a penny — fora 
pair  of  Birmingham  scissors,  or  even  for  a few  ells  of  blue  calico.  Hence  it 
is  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  hire  of  the  freeman  would  be  in  he  same  ratio ; 
and  if  so,  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  cheap  labor,  applied  to  a 
soil  not  less  productive  than  that  of  the  most  favored  countries  iu  the  world, 
must  enable  Africa  to  raise  tropical  produce  that  will  beat  in  every  market 
to  which  it  may  be  introduced. 

Able  advocates  of  the  cause  of  humanity  have  upon  these  grounds  clearly 
demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  suppress  completely  the  foreign  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise,  in  any  more  commanding  and 
accessible  point,  which  affords  the  readiest  outlet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton, and  to  throw  these  yearly  into  the  market  of  the  world,  already  fully 
supplied  by  expensive  slave  labor.  T ,e  creation  of  this  cheap  additional 
produce  would  so  depress  the  price  current  in  every  other  quarter,  that  the 
external  slave  trade  would  no  longer  be  profitable,  and  it  would  therefore 
cease  to  exist. 

But  few  people  are  more  desirous  or  more  capable  of  trading  than  the 
natives  of  Africa;  and  the  facility  with  which  factories  might  he  formed  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  reception  heretofore  experienced  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent.  Abundance  of  land  now  unoccupied  could  he  purchased  or 
rented  at  a mere  nominal  rate,  in  positions  where  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  white  man  would  be  hailed  with  universal  joy,  as  contributing  to  the 
repose  of  tribes  long  harrassed  and  persecuted.  The  serf  would  seek 
honest  employment  in  the  field  ; andthe  chiefs  of  slave-dealing  states,  gladly 
entering  into  any  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  finery, 
wonld,  after  the  establishment  of  agriculture,  no  longer  find  their  interest  in 
the  flood  of  human  victims,  which  is  now  annually  poured  through  the  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia. 

To  descant,  therefore,  upon  the  importance  of  such  a communication  as 
the  Gochob  may  prove  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  situated,  or  with  which 
it  promises  an  easy  access,  would  be  a work  of  supererogation.  Much  has 
been  written,  and  great  praise  most  justly  bestowed,  upon  the  policy  which 

hat  seen,  in  many  a barbarous  location,  the  future  marts  of  a boundless 
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and  lucrative  commerce — the  centres  whence  its  attendant  blessings — 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  wealth  would  radiate  among  savage  hordes. 
Here  are  no  deserts,  but  nations  already  prepared  for  improvement,  and 
countries  gifted  by  nature  with  a congenial  climate,  and  with  a boundless 
extent  of  virgin  soil,  where  the  indigo  and  the  tea- plant  flourish  sponta- 
neously, and  where  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  every  other  tropical 
production,  may  be  carried  to  an  unlimited  extent — regions  producing  grain 
m vast  superabundance,  and  rich  in  valuable  staples — cotton,  coffee,  spices, 
ivory,  gold-dust,  peltries,  and  drugs — all,  in  fact,  that  is  requisite  to  impart 
value  and  activity  to  exchange.”* 


Art.  III.— COMMERCE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ALTA  CALIFORNIA. 

This  vast  and  fruitful  territory,  which  by  the  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Commodore  Sloat,  has  lately  been  added  to  our  wide-spread  Republic,  is, 
we  understand,  to  be  fortified,  (that  is,  its  most  important  points,)  and  a 
naval  station  to  be  established  at  San  Francisco.  This  Bay  is  probably  un- 
equalled for  extent  of  safe  anchorage ; and  from  its  proximity  to  the  cruis- 
ing  grounds  of  our  twenty  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  whaling  ships,  is 
unquestionably  the  best  position  which  could  be  selected  for  such  a purpose, 
pn  the  shore  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  important  information,  obtained  from  a highly  intelligent 
officer,  lately  returned  from  our  squadron  in  those  waters,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  communicating,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  merchants  as  are 
or  may  be  engaged  in  commercial  adventures  to  that  quarter  ; or  such  of  our 
enterprising  fellow-citizens  as  may  be  inclined  to  settle  there. 

Alta  or  Upper  California  is  situated  between  the  thirty -second  and  forty- 
second  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  the  parts  which  border  on  the  ocean 
are  between  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  and  hundred  and  twenty-third 
degrees  of  West  longitude.  Its  boundaries  on  the  East  have  been  considered 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  although  the  part  (hat  has  hitherto  been  settled,  is  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  exceeding  sixty  miles  in 
width. 

The  establishment  of  Catholic  missions  was  first  commenced  1769,  by 
the  Jesuits,  on  the  following  plan  : On  one  side  of  the  large  square  stands 
the  church,  a suit  of  buildings  for  the  habitations  of  the  priests,  for  travel- 
lers, and  a guard-house ; on  the  other  side  are  granaries,  work-shops  for 
various  trades,  cellars,  wine-presses,  and  separate  apartments  for  the  In- 
dian boys  and  girls ; at  a distance  are  the  habitations  for  the  adults.  At- 
tached to  each  of  these  missions  is  a large  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard. 
Besides  these  missions,  twenty-one  in  number — the  last  of  which,  San 
Francisco  Soland,  was  founded  in  the  year  1822 — there  are  four  Presidios, 
or  towns,  viz. : San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego; 
two  villages,  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  and  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  and  a ham- 
let called  De  Branceforte.  The  garrison  of  each  Presidio  comprised 
about  eighty  cavalry  with  a few  infantry  and  artillery  soldiers.  The 
Commandant  of  each  Presidio  was  the  Captain  of  these  troops,  and  decided 
all  disputes,  previous  to  1822 — till  then  there  were  no  civil  authorities. 


* The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia  ; by  Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  of  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company's  Engineers. 
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The  residence  of  the  Governor  was  Monterey,  and  he  was  generally  a colo- 
nel or  captain  in  the  army,  and  sent  from  Mexico. 

Formerly,  all  the  land  belonged  to  the  different  missions,  and  although 
distant  some  fourteen  leagues,  they  respectively  bounded  on  each  other. 
The  prosperity  of  these  missions  was  at  its  height  in  1825,  at  which  time 
they  counted  from  two  to  three  thousand  Indians  each,  and  possessed  from 
six  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  bullocks  each,  and  an  equal  number 
of  sheep.  The  number  of  horses  was  so  great  that  many  were  killed  to  save 
pasturage. 

Before  the  year  1822,  the  trade  of  these  missions  was  with  San  Bias  and 
Callao ; vessels  from  these  ports  were  sent  here  for  tallow.  The  same  year, 
an  American  vessel  arrived  in  California  from  Boston,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a trade  which  has  since  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  with  mer- 
chants of  that  port. 

A law  was  passed  in  1835,  taking  from  the  priests  the  management  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  missions,  and  giving  it  to  the  secular  administrators, 
who  in  a short  time  rtiined  the  missions,  without  essentially  benefitting  them- 
selves. The  land  has  been  divided  amongst  private  individuals,  and  although 
the  cattle  of  the  missions  have  disappeared,  there  are  as  many  hides  exported 
as  ever. 

Exclusive  of  countless  wild  Indians  and  some  Neophytes,  California  has 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  generally  descendants  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  fathere,  but  mostly  Indian  mothers.  The  baptized  Indians,  re- 
leased by  the  demolition  of  the  missions,  are  hired  by  the  other  inhabitants 
for  servile  work,  while  the  latter  assist  each  other  in  the  superior  labor  of 
their  farms.  Such  of  the  Indians  as  were  taught  the  mechanic  arts  by  the 
Spanish  Padres  are  mostly  dead,  and  none  o!her  of  their  tribes  will  ever  take 
their  places. 

The  improved  farms  are  held  by  Mexicans,  Californians,  and  naturalized 
citizens ; the  latter  become  so  by  merely  signing  a petition  for  that  pur- 
pose, whereupon  a letter  of  citizenship  is  granted,  without  an  oath  or  any 
other  formality.  These  farms,  comprising  from  one  to  eleven  square 
leagues,  were  granted  to  citizens  with  very  little  expense.  The  land  ad- 
joining the  sea-coast  is  principally  taken  up — all  that  which  is  immediately 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  a portion  of  that  on  either  bank  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  A small  part  only  of  those  on  the  River  San 
Joaquim  is  taken  as  yet.  Some  of  the  mission  lands  still  belong  to  the  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  other  unclaimed  lands.  Some  farms  have  been  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  depredations  committed  by  wild  Indians,  who  steal 
thousands  of  horses  yearly — even  out  of  enclosures,  and  near  dwellings. 
These  Indians  have  shown  but  little  fear  of  late,  and  have  shot  sevral  far- 
mers w.th  their  arrows. 

There  are  now  about  twelve  hundred  foreign  residents  in  California, 
mostly  settled  around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento ; three-fourths  of  these  are  Americans,  and  the  remainder  Eu- 
ropeans. One-third  of  the  males  have  taken  out  letters  of  citizenship,  and 
never  expect  to  speak  Spanish,  the  prevailing  language — a knowledge  of 
English  being  all-sufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  the  settlement.  In  1832,  there  were  less  than  three  hundred  foreign 
residents,  and  these  were  sailors  who  had  left  their  ships  or  were  entrapped 
by  the  former  government ; they  have  become  farmers.  The  first  American 
settlers  arrived  on  the  Sacramento  in  1840.  The  emigrants  leave  Inde- 
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pendence,  Missouri,  (the  starting  point,)  in  April  or  May,  and  arrive  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific  in  October  or  November,  annually.  Some  petition 
for  farms ; others  settle  on  private  grants  by  consent  of  owners.  These 
emigrants,  on  leaving  Independence,  should  be  furnished  (if  a family  of  five 
or  six,)  with  1 good  wairon,  1 barrel  of  flour,  200  pounds  of  bacon,  30 
pounds  of  coflee,  50  pounds  of  sugar,  20  pounds  of  rice,  4 yoke  of  oxen,  3 
cows,  and  a few  cooking  utensils.  Every  male  person  of  fourteen  years,  and 
upwards,  should  be  provided  with  a rifle,  10  pounds  of  powder,  30  pounds 
of  lead,  and  200  percussion  caps. 

After  securing  his  land  on  either  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  the  setler 
should  prapare  his  ground  at  once,  and  begin  sowing  his  wheat  in  Decem- 
ber. Beans,  peas,  and  corn  should  be  planted  in  April. 

Twelve  hundred  dollars  will  start  a cattle-breeder  in  California. 

Wheat  produces  from  forty  to  fifty -fold  under  very  imperfect  cultivation. 
The  Spanish  Padres  of  some  of  the  missions  have  obtained  an  hundred- 
fold, and  at  the  mission  of  San  Jose  an  hundred  and  eighty-fold  was  ob- 
tained. Wild  oats  and  mustard  cover  the  country ; the  former  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  latter  so  high  and  compact  that  horses 
straying  amongst  it  are  often  lost  Rye  and  buckwheat  have  not  been 
proved.  Cotton  and  hemp  have  been  raised,  but  as  yet  only  in  small 
quantities.  Every  description  of  vegetable  produces  well.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  quinces,  are  common  all  over  the  country,  and  in  some 
parts  there  are  limes,  oranges,  almonds,  figs,  and  walnuts.  Plums  and 
cherries  have  not  been  tested.  Grapes  of  the  finest  flavor,  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion  grow  in  different  districts.  In  latitudes  south  of  34°  the 
best  are  produced.  With  imperfect  means,  wines  and  brandies  are  also 
made  in  California. 

The  climate  is  unsurpassed  for  salubrity : the  lowest  rate  of  the  thermom- 
eter in  the  shade,  at  Monterey,  in  1845,  was- 44°,  and  the  highest  86°, 
although  the  common  range  throughout  the  year  is  from  60°  to  70°. 

Sailing  vessels  have  about  thirteen  days  passage  from  Monterey  to  Mazat- 
lan,  but  double  that  number  on  returning.  It  takes  about  fifteen  days  to 
sail  from  Monterey  to  Columbia  River,  but  only  five  to  return. 

The  entire  revenue  of  California  has  been  received  from  the  custom-house 
at  Monterey,  which,  for  the  seven  past  years,  averaged  eighty-six  thousand 
dollars. 

There  were  no  drawbacks  to  the  trade  in  California ; coins,  currencies, 
weights  and  measures  of  England  and  the  United  States  are  in  common 
use. 

Imported  goods,  such  as  American  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
shoes,  hats,  fiirniture,  and1  farmer’s  utensils ; also  groceries,  crockery  and 
hardware,  and  China  goods,  are  sold  to  the  dealers  and  farmers  on  the  coast 
at  a credit  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  months,  payable  in  hides,  tallow,  fat, 
dried  beef,  lumber  and  soap. 

The  Boston  ships  have  generally  returned  home  with  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  bullocks’  hides ; every  dollar  of  invoice  and  disbursements,  inclu- 
ding also  a reasonable  charge  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel,  has  usually  re- 
ceived a hide  in  return,  which  is  always  valued  at  two  dollars. 

The  tallow  has  generally  been  bartered  with  vessels  bound  for  Callao,  for 
hides. 

A considerable  quantity  of  sea-otter  skins  were  formerly  collected,  and 
shipped  to  Canton.  They  were  valued  at  forty  dollars  each.  The  number 
at  present  taken  is  very  limited. 
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In  a few  years  hence  there  will  be  exported  gold,  lead,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver,  also  sulphur,  coal  and  slate.  The  mines  of  quicksilver 
are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  of  the  best  ore,  producing  more 
than  20  per  cent,  with  but  small  expense  of  outfit. 

Under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  some  capita],  and  an 
increase  of  that  thriving  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  California  could  supply  all 
the  Polynesian  Islands,  together  with  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Acapulco,  and  the 
N.  W.  Coa^t,  with  the  above-named  products,  as  well  as  wheat,  beans,  peas, 
flour,  fat,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  salmon,  sardines,  horses,  mules, 
spars,  boards,  shingles,  staves,  and  ships.  Already  shingles,  lumber,  spars, 
and  horses  are  shipped  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  beef,  fat,  wheat  and 
beans  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  bills  on  St.  Peters- 
burg being  received  in  exchange. 

The  exports  of  1840  will  amount  to  85,000  hides;  60,000  arrobas  tal- 
low; 10,000  fanegas  wheat;  1,000,000  feet  lumber,  also  staves  and  shin- 
gles; $20,000  worth  of  otter  and  beaver  skins;  $10,000  worth  of  soap; 
1,000  barrels  wine  and  aquadieute ; 200  ounces  of  gold. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DUTIES  RECEIVED  IN  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  AT  MONTEREY, 

IN  1844. 


From  Mexican  vessels,  coastwise  from  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan $6,194 

From  American  vessels,  from  the  United  States  and  Sandwich  Islands 60,816 

From  2 Russian,  1 French,  and  1 Hawaiian  vessel 13,219 


Total $78,789 


The  cargoes  of  such  vessels  as  were  built  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  have 
paid  but  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  hitherto. 

LIST  OF  SHIPPING  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  AND  COASTWISE,  ENTERED  AT  MONTEREY,  DURING 

THE  YEAR  1844. 


Number.  Clast.  Number.  Occupation.  Number.  Of  what  Nation. 

16  Ships.  6 Ships  of  War.  28  U.  S.  of  America. 

4 Barques.  14  . Merchant  ships.  23  Mexico. 

6 Brigs.  7 Whaling  ships.  4 France. 

4 Schooners.  1 Transp’t  for  Cattle.  1 England. 

1 1 Merchant  barques.  1 Genoa  brig  of  war. 

10  Merchant  brigs. 

8 Merchant  schooners. 

29  67  67 

LIST  OF  SHIPPING  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  AND  COASTWISE,  ENTERED  AT  MONTEREY,  IN  1846 

Of  what  nation.  No.  Crew.  Tons. 

United  States  of  America 29  482  9,465 

Mexico 18  206  2,620 

England 4 66.  966 

Germany 8 88  525 

France 8 75  766 

Hawaii 8 24  848 


Total 58  ar.,  80  ves.  885  14,650 


Of  tbe  above,  6 were  ships  of  war,  5 whaling  ships,  and  48  merchant  vessels,  classed 
In  the  following  order,  viz:— Ships,  23;  barques,  17;  brigs,  8;  schooners,  10 — total 
58  vessels. 

The  number  of  men  and  amount  of  tonnage  is  exclusive  of  ships  of  war. 
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ENTRIES  AT  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  MONTEREY,  IN  THE  YEAR  1940. 


Orig’al  cost  of  Val.  of  cargo  Mos.on  Dntlc*  p’(f 
Vessels.  From  cargo  4t  outfit.  in  California,  coast,  in  Mont’y. 

Bque.  Guispusmana* Callao  $10,500  $17,000  10  $5,314 

Clara Acapulco.  3,000  6,600  6 754 

Brig  Fariscia* * 8,000  6,500  2 667 

Maria  Terese* Mazatlan.  8,000  16,500  6 1,164 

Primevira* 44  5,000  9.000  4 638 

Schr.  Julian* 44  17,000  33,000  4 3,584 

Brig  Matadorf Valparaiso.  65,000  Resh’d  in  part.  4 67,792 

Maria 44  12,000  44  2 19,407 

Ship  California); Boston.  85,000  70,000  12  21,240 

Bque.  Tasso): *....  44  86,000  70,000  20  16,107 

Don  Quixote^ Oahu.  7,000  14,000  10  4,000 

Ship  Famej 44  6,000  10,000  Lost  2,459 


Total $196,500  $261,000  $148,022 

* Mexican.  « f Hamburgh.  X United  States. 


Art.  IV.— THE  RUSSIAN  TRADE  AT  KIACHTA. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  TRADE  CARRIED  ON  BY  THE  RUSSIANS  AT  KIACHTA,  UPON 
THE  FRONTIERS  OF  CHINA.* 

The  Russian  trade  with  China,  by  a treaty  made  between  the  two 
countries  in  1728,  is  confined  to  the  town  of  Kiachta,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  China,  which  is  thus  the  sole  entrep6  for  the  exchange  of  the 
commodities  of  both  countries.  The  Russians  are  prohibited  from  trading 
at  Cauton,  in  consequence  of  the  privilege  they  have  of  trading  overland. 
In  the  year  1 806,  two  Russian  ships  visited  Canton,  after  making  a voyager 
of  discovery,  for  the  purpose  of  hiking  in  a cargo  of  Chinese  produce  for 
Russia.  The  Canton  authorities  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards  permitted 
th  m to  load,  at  the  same  time  making  reference  to  Peking.  Before  the 
answer  arrived,  the  ships  had  sailed,  but  an  edict  was  despatched  to  Rus^ 
sia  prohibiting  further  intercourse,  except  by  the  northern  frontier.  Of 
late  years  this  trade  has  become  of  great  importance;  and  the  attention 
of  commercial  men,  connected  with  China,  has  been  called  to  the  Russian 
woollen  manufactures,  which  have  begun  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  of  English  manufacture,  which  formerly  supplied  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket. 

A few  statements,  (although  necessarily  meagre  from  the  want  of  direct 
information,)  may  therefore  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  great  advance  which  Russia  has  made  in  the  arts  during  the  last 
half  century,  will  be  partially  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  years  1793-95, 
she  annually  imported  cloths  to  the  average  amount  of  3,978,000  silver 
roubles ; the  only  woollen  manufacture  then  carried  on  being  coarse  cloth 
for  the  use  of  the  army;  while  is  1837-39,  the  import  had  nearly  ceased, 
and  her  own  manufactures  supplied  the  internal  consumption  of  the  em- 
pire, besides  a large  oriental  export,  chiefly  to  China,  which,  in  1842, 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  silver  roubles.  Again,  in  1800,  the  import 
of  tea  into  Russia  was  2,799,900  Russian  pounds;  and  in  1837-39  the 
average  annual  import  was  8,071,880  Russian  pounds.  Forty  (40)  Rus- 
sian pounds  are  equal  to  36  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


* Chiefly  derived  from  the  Chinese  Repository  for  June,  1846. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  exported 
to  China  by  Russia  from  1833  to  1841  : — 

EXPORTS  or  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  FROM  RUSSIA  TO  KIATCHTA. 


Russian  Cloth.  Polish  Cloth . 

Yearn  Arshines.  Eq.  to  pcs.  of  19}  yds.  Arshines.  Eq.  to  p. of  19} yds. 

1833  347,176  18,306  326,040  18,806 

1834  666,876  22,766  247,266  10,122 

1836 719,221  29,442  206.301  8,445 

1836  923,936  37,822  181,519  7.480 

1837  789,863  82,333  26,625  1,089 

1838  966,193  89,610  738  30J 

1839  1,218,574  49,880  ....  .... 

1840  1,241,433  50,806  ....  

1841  1,560,477  63,470  


In  former  years  Russia  exported  to  China  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Poland,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,)  and  still  earlier,  those  of 
Prussia,  in  addition  to  her  own.  Previous  to  the  year  1812,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  English  woollens  were  sent  to  Russia,  intended  for  the 
Chinese  market.  The  cost  of  this  cloth  was  at  that  time,  from  17*.  to  20*. 
per  yard,  though  the  sAme  quantity  in  1830  could  be  had  at  10*.  to  12*.,  or 
even  less.  This  trade  was  stopped  by  an  increase  of  the  duty  laid  by  the 
Russian  government  on  English  cloths  and  a reduction  of  that  on  Prussian 
cloth. 

At  present,  however,  only  cloths  manufactured  in  Russia  are  exported. 
They  are  made  principally  at  Moscow  and  its  neighborhood,  of  different 
qualities,  similar  to  the  English  cloths  called  Spanish  Stripes  and  Habit 
cloths.  They  are  classed  into  three  varieties:  1.  The  Mezeritsky  cloths; 
2.  Those  of  Masloff  or  Maslovia ; 3.  Karnovoy  cloth,;  in  each  of  which 
varieties  there  are  four  or  five  grades  of  quality,  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  <fec. 
The  assortment  of  colors  ;n  100  pieces  of  Mezeritsky  cloth  is  nearly  as 
follows : — 


Blue pieces 

Light  Blue- 

Black 

Violet 

Yellow 


40 

10 

20 

2 

1 


Pomegranate  red pieces 

Violet  brown. 

Scarlet 

Green 

Fashions  of  the  day 


8 

4 

10 

8 

2 


These  are  packed  in  ten  bales,  each  having  an  assortment  of  the  differ- 
ent colors.  The  first  quality  of  Mezeritsky  cloth  costs  at  Moscow  160  to 
106  roubles  assign:  per  piece  of  25  arshines  (6*.  9 d.  to  7*.  Ad.  per  yard  ;) 
and  the  charges  fiom  Moscow  to  Kiachta  amount  to  about  250  roubles  as- 
sign : per  each  bale.  They  measure  from  60  to  07  inches  in  width. 

The  fi:st  qu?  lity  of  Masloff  cloth  costs  at  Moscow  7 to  7J  R.  assign : per 
arshine,  (8*.  to  8*.  6 d.  per  yard  ;)  the  length  of  the  pieces  40  to  45  arshines, 
or  31  to  35  yards;  breadth  between  the  list,  67  to  70  inches.  They  are 
made  up  in  bales  of  8 pieces  each.  In  an  export  of  1,000  pieces  of  these 
two  cloths  the  proportions  are,  about  750  to  800  pieces  of  Mezeritsky,  and 
250  to  200  pieces  Maslovia. 

Of  velveteens  (Pleess,)  a considerable  quantity  is  annually  bartered  at 
Kiachta.  They  are  manufactured  in  pieces  of  about  50  arshines  in  length, 
(39  yards,)  and  of  two  breadths,  viz:  10  vershock9  and  10  vers:  (17^  in- 
ches and  28  inches;)  the  price  of  the  former  at  Moscow,  is  about  R.  1.40 
co : to  R.  1.80  per  arshine,  and  of  the  latter  R.  2.80. 

The  camlets  exported  to  China  are  principally  of  Dutch  manufacture,  a 


* 
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very  trifling?  proportion  being  Russian.  The  quantity  bartered  at  Kiachta, 
in  1 843,  will  be  found  in  a table  given  below. 

The  other  principal  articles  of  Russian  export  to  China  are  linen  goods 
of  a coarse  description ; leather,  skins,  and  furs.  They  also  send  fire-arm9, 
cutlery,  corals,  mirrors,  watches,  and  divers  articles  of  ornament.  The  cost 
of  carriage  from  Moscow  to  Kiachta  is  about  R.  25  per  pood  (36  lbs. 
English.) 

REPORT  CONCERNING  THE  BARTER  TRADE  AT  KIACHTA,  IN  1843. 


Description  of  goods.  _ Bartered, 

Cloth— Meieritsky pieces  14,566 

Maaloffe 2,018 

Kamovoy 4,761 

Camlets — Russian.. archines  678 

Dutch 26,600 

Linen  goods — Tcheshuyka 480,7 33 

Ticking 85,656 

Konovat. 624 

Velveteens — 10  vershocks  broad. 1,074,639 

16  “ .... 92,499 

Leather — Goatskins. skins  62,666 

Furs — Squirrel. 673,364 

Otter 13,461 

Lamb,  Bucharian  grey 6,549 

44  44  black 8,463 

44  Ukraine  white. 156,172 

44  “ piebald. 8,580 

44  44  black 2,681 

Cat-skins,  black. 245,006 

Lynx-skins,  Russian 2,181 

44  American 4.750 

Musquash. 72,415 


Rem.  on 
hand. 
40,888 
6,143 
6,740 
177 
45,784 
498,736 
45,550 
16,437 
1,818,129 
126,680 
176,095 
1,140,696 
17,406 
44,921 
48.955 
646.738 
18,344 
28,811 
105,847 
17,220 
8,100 
18,920 


A note  appended  to  the  foregoing  report,  states  that  the  amount  of  trade 
therein  specified,  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years,  does  not  exceed 
one*  third  of  the  average.  No  cause  is  assigned  for  such  a great  falling- 
off. 

The  foreign  fur  trade  at  Canton — twenty  years  ago  amounting  to  a mil- 
lion of  dollars  annually — is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct ; on  the  northern 
frontier,  however,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  is  still  an  extensive 
traffic ; and  were  all  the  facts  of  the  case  at  our  command,  we  might  find 
that  this  traffic  is  annually  increasing. 

The  mode  of  transacting  business  at  Kiachta  deserves  particular  notice, 
from  its  peculiarity.  Commissioners  are  appointed  on  each  side,  who  fix  by 
regulation  the  price  of  every  article  of  import,  and  of  the  tea  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  it ; and  not  only  the  price  of  the  tea,  but  the  proportion  of 
each  sort  to  be  bartered  for  the  different  articles. 

The  44  Chinese  Olio  ” says  that  44  a commission  of  six  members  chosen 
among  the  Russian  merchants,  and  presided  over  by  the  custom-house  di- 
rector, treats  for  Russian  merchandise.  Another  commission  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  taken  among  the  Chinese,  and  presided  over  by  their 
governor,  treats  for  Chinese  meachandise.  These  two  commissions  discuss 
the  prices,  which,  once  determined,  become  law  for  the  merchants  of  the 
two  nations.” 

The  tea  is  classed  into  Family,  and  Flower  tea ; both  of  which  are  said  to 
consist  chiefly  of  Pekoe,  with  a slight  admixture  of  other  leaves. 

In  1843  the  Chinese  brought  for  sale  120,000  chests;  of  which  80,000 
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were  Flower  tea,  and  40,000  Family  tea.  The  prices,  which  have  been 
unaltered  for  years,  are — 

R.  60  for  one  chest 44  quadrat”  Family  tea. 

R.  120  for  one  chest  3d  sort  of  Flower  tea. 

R.  80  for  one  chest 44  polootornoy”  Family  tea  (i.  e.  1 J as  large.) 

The  prices  of  Russian  produce  were  raised  in  1843  from  those  of  former 
years.  Further,  it  was  arranged,  (as  alluded  to  above,)  that  one  chest  of 
Family  tea  is  to  go  along  with  every  three  chests  of  Flower  tea. 

The  nature  of  the  regulations  fixing  the  price  of  Russian  goods  at 
Kiachta,  will  be  shown  by  an  example  of  the  transactions  by  barter,  as 
follows : — 

Against  the  2d  sort  of  Mezeritsky  cloth  the  Russians  receive  9 
chests  Flower  tea,  at  Rs.  120  per  chest  . . . Rs.  1,080 

And  3 chests  Family  tea,  at  Rs.  60  per  chest  B.  Rs.  . . 180 


Rs.  1,260 

For  which  the  Russians  pay, 

R.  1,080  is  equal,  at  the  regulation  price  of 

Rs.  126  per  piece,  to  . 8$  pieces. 

AndR.  180  at  Rs.  100  per  piece,  to  . 1}  44 


R.  1,260  nearly  10 \ pieces  of  cloth. 

Pursuing  the  illustration,  we  will  show  the  result  of  such  a transaction 
in  1843 : — 

The  10£  pieces  of  cloth  cost  at  Moscow,  in  1842,  Rs.  146  cash 

per  piece,  making R.  1,622.60 

Interest  for  16  months — 15  per  cent  ....  *228  37 

Charges  from  Moscow  to  Kiachta  . ....  260.00 


Cost  at  Kiachta  of  10|  pieces  of  cloth,  R.  2,000.87 
But  the  value  of  tea  in  Russia  in  1843,  was 
9 chests  Flower  tea  at  R.  556  per  chest, 
at  12  months  credit  ....  4,995 

8 chests  Family  tea  at  R.  455  per  chest,  1,365 


R.  6,360 

Deduct  12  months  interest . 763.20 

Duty  and  charges  . . . 2,265.90  3,029.10  8,330,90 


Leaving  a profit  of  . . . R.  1,330,30 

In  this  peculiar  traffic  we  thus  see  that  woollen  cloths  costing  Rs.  2,000 
are  exchanged  for  teas  estimated  at  R.  1,260,  or  at  a loss  of  37  per  cent. 
But  the  tea  taken  in  exchange,  the  nominal  cost  of  which  is  R.  1,260,  re- 
alizes a profit  of  R.  2,070,  being  103£  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost,  (R. 
2,000,)  thus  leaving  a balance  of  profit  on  the  transaction  of  66 £ per 
cent.* 

The  prices  of  tea  at  Nijni  Novgorod  in  1843  were  (on  twelve  months 
credit:) 

* Tb a above  calculation  is  copied  from  a paper  written  at  Nijni  Novgorod  and  com- 
ra'-nicated  from  Moscow. 
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Description. 

Flower  tea,  1st  sort,  per  chest 
“ 2d  “ 

* 3d 

Quadrat  family  tea,  per  chest, 
Polootornoy  u “ 

« a gd  w 


Weight  of  chert 


Rs.  706 

in  Ruse,  pounds. 

655 

1 56, 68,  and  60 

565 

455 

60  a 70 

605 

86  a 88 

535 

a 665  81  a 86 

The  third  sort  of  Flower  tea  is  divided  into  about  fifteen  41  families,” 
sold  by  retail  under  different  names  applied  to  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 


THE  CHARGES  OK  k CHEST  07  TEA  7R0M  KIACHTA. 


Specification  of  charges. 

Import  duty  and  custom  charges 

Commission  at  Kiaelita 

Packing  in  hides 

Receiving,  weighing,  and  cartage  in  Kiaelita. 
Carriage  to  Nijni  or  Moscow 

Total 


Flower  tea, 
weighing 

Farailv  tea, 
weighing 

Family  tea, 
weighing  80 

00  lbs. 

65  lbs. 

a 86  lbs. 

180 

R.  188.50 

R.  160 

10 

4.80 

6.40 

8 

3 

3 

10 

10 

10 

85 

85 

60 

R.  188 

R.  191.30 

R.  229.40 

Besides  these  different  sorts,  the  Russians  receive  what  is  called  44  brick 
tea,”  being  tea  dust  formed  by  pressure  into  the  shape  of  tiles  or  bricks. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  consumed  in  Russian  Tartary  and  Siberia,  only 
a small  proportion  being  carried  to  the  fair  at  Nijni.  It  is  not  used  as  an 
infusion,  but  is  stewed  with  milk,  butter,  salt  and  herbs,  and  eaten  as  food, 
as  our  matrons  are  said  to  have  used  the  leaf  when  it  was  first  introduced 
into  England. 

Besides  tea,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  produce  bartered  by  the  Chi- 
nese, they  bring  to  Kiaelita  silks,  nankeen  cloth,  preserves,  lacquered 
ware,  <kc. 

From  the  secresy  which  the  Chinese  maintain  on  their  side  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse,  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  the  tea  at 
Kiachta,  or  the  expense  of  transport  thither  from  the  place  of  growth ; and 
consequently  have,  at  present,  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  articles 
taken  in  exchange  actually  cost  them  at  Peking,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  at  which  th;y  could  be  supplied  by  other  nations.  In  1830,  a state- 
ment was  laid  before  the  Parliament  committee  on  East  India  affairs,  show- 
ing the  retail  price  of  tea  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  valuations  by  London 
brokers,  of  samples  brought  over  from  thence.  They  were  as  follows : — 


Black  flower  tea, 

u 

Black  family  tea, 
« 

Green 


Cost  At  St. 
Petersburgh. 
1 Is.  Ill 
1 8* 

5 10 
8 0* 

ii  ii  i 


Broker’s  valuation 
in  London. 

6a  3d. 

4 9 
8 8 
2 H 

No  value  named,  if  not 


being  a 
London. 


a sort  known  in 


From  the  statements  which  we  have  given,  it  is  plain  that  the  profits  of 
the  export  trade,  and  the  ability  of  Russia  to  compete  in  the  China  mar- 
ket with  England  and  other  nations  in  the  article  or  woollens,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  sale  of  the  tea ; and  if  we  suppose  the  above  valuations  to 
be  correct,  or  allow  somewhat  for  deterioration  of  the  samples  in  the  voy- 
age from  Russia  to  En^ri^dj  and  1<vdqng  ^ the  f^|[  iwoUaBS 
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• can  now  be  produced  in  England  and  Germany,  it  is  equally  plain  that  un- 
less their  tea  trade  was  protected  by  the  present  prohibitory  duties,  it 
would,  even  allowing  for  a considerable  reduction  in  the  large  profits  of 
the  Russian  importers,  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  merchants  of  other 
nations  ; and  that  in  consequence  they  could  not  afford  to  s -II  their  goods 
at  Kiachta  at  the  present  low  nominal  prices,  nor  offer  competition  in  the 
supply  of  woollens  required  for  the  consumption  of  China  Proper.  In  sup- 
plying furs  and  other  articles,  suited  to  the  north  of  China,  they  doubtless 
possess  advantages  over  other  nations,  which  would  probably  secure  to 
them  that  branch  of  the  trade;  but  even  in  that,  the  United  States  might 
offer  some  competition,  as  in  former  years  they  sent  considerable  quantities 
to  China,  although  that  trade  afterwards  dwindled  -down  to  a very  trifling 
amoun  . 

It  is  said  that  a part  of  the  tea  imported  at  Hamburgh  is  smuggled  into 
Russia,  where  doubtless  it  yields  the  contrabandist  a handsome  profit. 

Regarding  the  other  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  sent  to  Kiachta,  we 
are  not  possefsed  of  sufficient  information  as  to  what  description  of  goods 
they  are,  and  the  prices  at  which  similar  articles  could  be  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  or  England  and  other  nations,  to  give  any  data  for  a cal- 
culation of  what  the  result  of  a shipment  would  be,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Russia. 

The  rigid  prohibition  of  opium,  which  has  so  many  times  been  thundered 
forth  against  the  “ barbarians”  in  the  edicts  of  the  emperor  of  the  Chinese 
dominions,  of  course  extends  to  the  northern  frontier,  and  probably  with 
much  the  same  effect  as  that  resulting  from  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
on  the  sea  coa^t.  Thj  Russian  autocrat  issued  an  ukase  to  his  sul  jects,  for- 
bidding any  attempt  at  its  introduction  into  China;  and  in  their  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  court,  the  Russian  officials  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  excluding  the  drug  from  their  caravans,  thus  showing  themselves 
m a more  favorable  light  as  compared  with  those  nations  who  persist  in 
bringing  it  to  the  celestial  shores. 

It  is  nevertheless  asserted  that  the  Russian  emperor  is  not  averse  to  hia 
subjects  adding  that  to  the  other  branches  of  their  trade,  and  that  opium 
is  actually  smuggled  across  the  frontier  by  the  Tartars  who  inhabit  the 
neighborhood.  We  learn  by  a translation  from  a continental  paper,  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  English  publication,  that  the  idea  of  this 
trade  was  first  suggested  to  the  Russian  minister  of  finance  in  1838,  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Asiatic  commerce.  He 
obtained  several  audiences  of  the  minister,  and  by  his  plausible  arguments 
gained  his  consent,  securing  to  himself  the  privilege  of  transporting  his 
opium  as  far  as  Kiachta,  for  twenty  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  state ; 
worn  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  emperor’s  revenues  arc  in  some 
measuie  assisted  thereby.  The  traffic  is  of  course  carried  on  with  too 
much  secresy  to  allow  of  any  information  being  obtained  by  foreigners  re- 
garding its  extent,  and  the  means  by  which  they  secure  the  connivance  of 
the  Chinese  officials,  if  (as  is  most  probable,)  it  is  carried  on  with  their 
knowledge. 

The  Bombay  Times,  1842,  says,  “We  learn  by  letter  from  Smyrna,  re- 
ceived by  the  present  mail,  that  one  hundred  chests  of  Turkey  opium  have 
been  purchased  there  by  a Russian  house,  and  shipped  to  Odessa,  to  be 
thence  conveyed  overland  to  Kiachta,  and  eventually  smuggled  across  the 
Chinese  border.”  If  the  e^tence  of  such  a traffic  be  true,  it  is  quite  pos- 
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sible  that  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  known  to  the  emperor,  there  may  oner 
day  happen  a collision  between  the  countries,  the  result  of  which  may  prove 
as  momentous  as  that  which  has  sprung  from  the  late  hostilities  between 
China  and  England.* 


Art.  Y.— THE  INTENTION  OF  THE  COTTON-GIN: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1832  contains  a memoir  of  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  Cotton-Gin,  which  was  prepared  by  ProfeBsor 
Olmsted;  of  Yale  College.  This  memoir,  together  with  some  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  by  Professor  Silliman,  has  recently  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form ; and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Sparks  will  soon  add  it  to  his  M Li- 
brary of  American  Biography,”  and  thus  give  it  a permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  country. 

Our  object,  in  referring  to  the  subject  at  this  time,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
embodying  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  the  appendix  to  the 
present  edition  of  the  memoir,  which  was  prepared  by  D.  Francis  Bacon, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  Although  that  gentleman  has  drawn  many  of  his 
facts  from  our  Journal,  it  contains  such  concise,  comprehensive,  and  well- 
digested  views  of  the  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  Cotton-Gin  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  that  we  have  concluded  to  republish 
it  entire,  well  assured  that  it  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  most  of  our 
readers. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  T&E  INVENTION  OF  THE  COTTON-GIN  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 

COTTON. 

tt  The  influence  of  mechanical  inventions  on  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  wealth  of  nations,  is  a circumstance  which  has  peculiarly  impressed 
the  minds  of  practical  men  and  of  philosophic  observers  alike,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Changes  in  the  condition  of  society  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  far  more  momentous  and  lasting  than  the  revolutions 
previously  produced  by  political  causes,  have,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  been  ef- 
fected by  the  action  or  individual  minds,  in  the  development  of  neglected  physical 
facts,  and  in  the  application  of  material  agencies  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man. 
As  new  wants  have  been  felt,  and  the  needed  uses  of  yet  undiscovered  powers 
have  been  made  known  in  the  progress  of  society,  art  and  science  have  met  each 
occasion ; and  the  demand  for  new  combinations  of  matter  and  motion  has  been 
continually  answered  by  widely-various,  unwearied  invention. 

M The  application  of  steam  to  machinery,  to  navigation  and  to  land  carriage,  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-frame,  and  of  the  cotton-gin,  are  imposing  instances  of 
the  operation  of  such  causes,  so  insignificant  in  their  inception,  so  immensely  im- 
portant in  their  results,  to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
agency  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Stevens,  Telford,  Arkwright,  and  Whitney,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  wealth  of  the  world,  and  in  the  development  of  the  before- 
unappreciated  resources  of  the  rapidly  improving  commonwealths  and  empires  of 
progressive  Christendom,  has  been  greater  than  that  of  all  other  human  causes. 
What  may  have  been  accomplished  by  government,  by  policy  and  by  science,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  good  of  civilized  nations,  is  little  in  comparison  with 


* To  the  writer  of  some  excellent  articles  in  the  Bombay  Times,  to  Mr.  Macgregoris 
work  on  Tariffs,  and  to  gentleineu  iu  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  our  readers  are  indebted 
lor  the  foregoing  article. — JbkUtor. 
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lira  production  of  these  individual  minds  acting  wholly  without  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tical agencies,  and  has  been  wholly  subordinate  and  secondary  to  it. 

u These  views  of  the  relative  influence  and  importance  of  merely  personal,  pri- 
vate agency,  and  of  national  or  governmental  movements,  would  have  startled  the 
world  in  the  last  century,  and  would  have  received  a contemptuous  condemnation ; 
but  to  the  present  generation,  they  have  been  made  familiar  by  reiteration,  almost 
to  triteness. 

“The  increase  of  the  production  of  a cheap  material  for  woven  fabrics, adapted 
in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  the  human  race  in  every  climate  and  region,  is  a 
matter  of  more  importance  to  commerce,  and  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  than 
may  appear  to  a superficial  observer.  The  supply  of  this  primary  necessity  of 
man,  (hardly  less  essential  than  that  of  food,)  with  an  article  capable  of  being  sub- 
stituted, to  a great  extent,  for  every  other  material  hitherto  converted  into  cloth, 
lias  been,  during  the  present  half-century,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Europe, — has  been  the  source 
of  the  largest  amount  of  acquired  wealth,  and  has  given  employment  to  the  great- 
est  aggregate  of  profitable  labor.  There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  changes 
which  the  cotton  trade  has  made  in  the  direction  of  commerce,  in  the  employment 
of  mechanical  industry,  in  the  dress,  habits,  conveniences,  and  health  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  intercourse  and  mutual  dependence  of  nations.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  the  material  was,  by  the  invention  of  the  Cotton-Gin,  furnished 
to  the  manufacturer  with  the  cheapness,  abundance  and  despatch  which  insured 
these  great  results,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  importance  of  this  mechanism 
has  not  been  overrated. 

“The  memoir,  which  this  statement  accompanies,  furnishes  some  facts  relating 
to  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  invention  to  the  growth  of  cotton  ; but  the 
increase  of  the  production,  manufacture,  and  exportation  of  that  great  American 
staple  during  the  years  which  have  intervened,  has  created  a necessity  for  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  statistics  of  the  subject.  The  limits  of  the  present  sketch  per- 
mit only  an  outline  or  abstract  of  the  facts.  It  is  a topic  which  has  largely  em- 
ployed the  faculties  of  commercial  writers  and  statesmen  in  the  United  JStates  and 
Great  Britain,  the  results  of  whose  labors  may  be  obtained  from  the  public  doc- 
uments of  the  American  government,  and  from  the  various  volumes  of  Hunt’s 
“Merchants’  Magazine,” — a periodical  of  great  merit  and  value  for  commercial 
statistics  of  this  and  similar  character. 

“Numerous  statistical  tables  have  been  published  in  works  of  this  description, 
exhibiting  the  annual  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union, 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  also  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  exporta- 
tions of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The 
influence  of  the  cotton-gin  on  the  increase  and  relative  amount  of  American  pro- 
duction and  exportation,  is  thus  exhibited  by  a statement  of  the  growth  here  and 
elsewhere,  in  certain  years,  at  fixed  periods. 

“Tables,  exhibiting  at  great  length  all  the  particulars  of  production  and  export, 
for  each  year,  from  1791  to  the  present  time,  are  given  in  several  articles  in  Hunt’s 
“ Merchants’  Magazine,”  especially  in  a History  of  the  American  Cotton  Trade 
in  Vol.  IV,  page  201,  of  that  work.  A document  prepared  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1836,  in  obedience  to  a resolution  passed  in  Congress,  presents  also 
very  ample  and  tabular  details  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  and  culture  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  Merchants’  Magazine  contains  also  a very  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  (by  Professor  M’Cay,  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia,) presenting  minute  statements  of  the  annual  production  and  exportation  of 
cotton  during  recent  years.  (Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  IX,  p.  516;  Vol.  XI,  p. 
517;  Vol.  XIII,  p.  507.)  From  these,  most  of  the  particulars  here  given  are  de- 
rived; and  tg  these  and  the  American  Almanac  for  1837,  and  to  the  Annual  Re- 
ports on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
inquiring  reader  is  referred  for  the  complete  statistics  of  the  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  grand  results,  however,  may  be  viewed  effectively  from  a few  points  of 
time,  selecting  the  statistics  of  certain  dates,  taken  at  random.  In  the  year  1791, 
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the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  bnt  2,000,000  of  pounds.  In  1845, 
(fifty-two  years  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,)  it  was  more  than  1,000,000,000 
of  pounds  (2,395,000  bales,  averaging  above  430  pounds)  In  1791,  the  cotton 
annually  produced  in  the  whole  world  was  estimated  at  490,000,000  lbs.,  of  which 
the  United  States,  consequently,  produced  only  In  1846,  the  total 

supply  furnished  in  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world,  was  1,169,600,000  lbs., 
(2,720,000  bales,)  of  which  the  United  States  produced,  therefore,  more  than 

SEVEN-EIGHTHS. 

tt  In  1791,  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  was 
189,316  pounds, — this  being  the  first  definite  statement  of  the  kind  on  record. 
Previous  to  that  year,  the  growth  and  sale  of  cotton  had  been  so  trifling  in  amount, 
as  to  be  accounted  unworthy  of  any  notice  in  the  statistics  of  American  com- 
merce, or  even  in  those  of  Southern  agriculture.  Although  it  is  known  that  even 
in  1770  there  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  three  bales  of  cotton  from  New  York, 
tour  bales  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  three  from  North  Carolina — and 
though,  in  1784,  (the  year  after  the  Treaty  which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War 
4ind  secured  the  recognition  of  American  Independence  by  Great  Britain,)  a ves- 
sel that  carried  eight  bales  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool  was 
seized  in  that  port,  on  the  ground  that  so  large  a quantity  of  cotton  in  a single 
cargo  could  not  be  the  produce  of  the  United  Stales, — yet  there  was  no  decisive 
improvement  in  the  production  or  exportation  of  this  article  down  to  the  era  of 
Whitney’s  invention.  And  in  1792,  (the  year  preceding  the  invention,)  the  quan- 
tity exported  was  even  less  than  in  1791,  amounting  only  to  138,328  lbs. — a de- 
crease of  50,988  lbs.  in  one  year.  There  was  no  indication,  from  1770  to  1792,  of 
any  tendency  to  a large  increase  of  the  production  of  cotton ; and  however  great 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  South  to  its  culture,  and  however 
strong  the  encouragements  afforded  by  the  extended  demand  and  high  price  in 
Britain  and  on  the  European  continent,  no  one,  at  that  time,  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected that  this  was  ever  to  be  one  of  the  great  staples  and  exports  of  the  United 
States. 

“ In  1793,  the  year  of  the  invention,  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
was  5,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  total  exportation  487,600  lbs.  In  1794,  when  the  cot- 
ton-gin was  first  extensively  introduced  into  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  (then 
the  principal  region  of  that  production,)  the  whole  crop  increased  to  8,000.000  lbs., 
and  the  exp  station  to  1,601,760  lbs.  In  1800,  when  the  machine  had  been  thrown 
open  to  the  people,  without  limitation,  from  regard  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  pat- 
entee, the  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  amount- 
ed to  35,000,000  lb9.,  of  which  17,789,803  lbs.  were  exported.  In  1805,  the  whole 
production  was  70,000,000  lbs.,  nnd  the  amount  of  upland  cotton  exported, 
29,002,428  lbs. — (value  $9,445, ooo.)  In  1810,  the  crop  was  increased  to  85,000,000 
lb9.,  and  the  exportation  of  upland  cotton  to  84,657,384  lbs.  In  1815,  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  crop  was  1 00,000,000  lb9.,  nnd  the  exportation  of  upland  cot- 
ton 74,547,796  lbs.  In  1820,  the  whole  United  States  crop  was  160,000,000  lbs. 
the  exportation  of  upland  116,291,137  lbs.,  valued  at  $22,308,667.  In  1825, 
crop  255,000,000  lbs. — exportation  of  upland,  166,784,629  lb9.  In  1830,  crop 

350.000. 000 — exportation,  290,311,937.  In  1835,  crop  475,000,000 — exportation, 

379.000. 000.  In  1840,  crop  880,000,000 — exportation  valued  at  $63,870,307.  in 
1845,  the  United  States  cotton  crop  was  1,029,850,000  pounds,  and  the  exportation 
of  cotton  862,680,000  pounds—the  domestic  consumption  being  167,270,000  pounds. 

“The  recent  annexation  of  the  immense  cotton  lands  of  Texas,  the  abolition  of 
the  import  duty  on  American  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  vast  rapid  increase 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  evidences 
of  the  certainty  of  n further  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  country. 
Enormous  as  has  been  the  progress  of  this  staple,  from  1791  to  1845, it  is  destined 
to  a yet  greater  extension  in  amount  nnd  value. 

“The  exclusion  of  East  India  cotton  from  its  previous  monopoly  of  the  markets 
of  the  civilized  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  mainly  duo 
to  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-gin  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Onion, 
which  substituted  the  rapid  operations  of  machinery  for  the  tedious  and  costly 
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labor  of  human  hands  in  the  preparation  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  recent  attempt  of  fl,°  British  Government  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  restore  the  successful  production  of  cotton  in  Hindostun,  have  consisted 
largely  in  the  introduction  of  American  improvements,  especially  of  “ The  Ame- 
rican Cotton-Gin,”  into  those  provinces  which  are  adapted  to  the  culture.  The 
greater  cheapness  of  labor,  and  even  the  superior  quality  of  the  product  (in  the 
province  of  DharwAr)  were  found  to  avail  nothing,  without  the  advantages  of 
American  machinery. 

“The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  invention  to  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
fully  presented  by  an  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton,  (amounting 
to  more  th  in  $1,400,000,000  in  the  last  forty-three  years,)  nor  by  the  immense 
proportion  of  the  means  which  it  has  furnished  this  country  to  meet  the  enormous 
debts  continually  incurred  for  imports  from  Britain  and  the  European  continent— 
cotton  having  for  many  years  constituted  one-half,  three-fifths,  or  seven-tenths,  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  But  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  cotton- 
gin  which  first  gave  a high  value  and  permanent  market  to  the  Public  Linds  in 
the  southwest  The  rapid  settlement  und  improvement  of  almost  the  entire 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  enlarged  production  of  cotton  consequent  upon  the  invention  of  Whitney. 
The  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  have  also  been  largely  benefited  by  the  same 
means,  in  the  disposal  of  their  domain,  a vast  portion  or  which  must  have  remain- 
ed unoccupied  and  valueless  but  for  the  immense  increase  of  facilities  for  the  pre- 
paration of  cotton  for  the  market.  In  the  three  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the 'General  Government  amounted 
to  18,099,505  acres,  during  the  eleven  years  ending  on  the  30t.h  of  June,  1844, 
— yielding  to  the  National  Treasury  more  than  $30,000,000.  The  sales  of  upland 
cotton  lands  by  the  United  States  land-officers,  have  amounted  to  many  tens  of 
millions  of  acres;  and  none  have  been  sold  at  a lower  rate  than  $1  25  an  acre — 
a large  proportion  at  a higher  rate. 

“It  is  to  be  remarked,  finally,  that  the  cotton-gins  now  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  South  are  jtruly  the  original  invention  of  Whitney, — that  no  improvement 
or  successful  variation  of  the  essential  parts  has  yet  been  effected.  The  actual 
characteristics  of  the  machine,  (the  cylinder  and  brush,)  the  sole  real  instruments 
by  which  the  seed  is  removed  and  the  cotton  cleaned,  remain,  in  cotton-gins  of 
even  the  most  recent  manufacture,  precisely  as  Whitney  left  them.  The 
principle  has  not  been  altered  since  the  firsL  cotton-gin  was  put  in  motion  by  the 
inventor,  though  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  application  and  di- 
rection of  the  moving  forces,  in  the  employment  of  steam-power,  in  the  running- 
gear,  and  other  incidentals.  Every  one  of  the  various  cotton-gins  in  use,  under 
the  names  of  different  makers,  contains  the  essentials  of  Whitney’s  patent,  with- 
out material  change  or  addition.  The  brush  and  the  cylinder  remain,  like  Ful- 
ton’s paddle-wheel,  unchanged  in  form  and  necessity,  however  vast  the  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  that  causes  the  motion. 

“ A more  imposing  result  of  mechanical  ingenuity  directed  to  the  benefit  of  a 
whole  nation,  and,  through  it, of  mankind,  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  Certainly  there  is  no  patriotic  American  that  will  not  rejoice  to 
accord  to  this  eminently  useful,  though  basely- wronged  inventor,  the  judgment  so 
well-expressed  by  Mr.  Lanman,  (Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  208,  209,)— 
that  “ Whitney  earned  the  credit  of  giving  a spring  to  the  agriculture  of  the  South, 
which  has  been  continued,  unimpaired,  to  this  day, — a credit  that  will  endure 
while  the  cotton-plant  whitens  the  plantations  of  the  South  with  its  snow  har- 
resta,  or  the  machinery  of  the  cotton-factory  clatters  upon  the  waterfall  !n 
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Art.  YI. — ANNUITIES,  LIFE  INSURANCE,  TONTINES,  etc. 

NUMBER  1. 

It  is  no  doubt  unknown  to  many  what  astonishing  and  highly  beneficial 
results  can  be  produced,  by  a judicious  and  well-regulated  system  of  econ- 
omizing small  sums,  and  accumulating  them  at  compound  interest ; and  I 
believe  a description  of  the  various  practical  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  will  not  prove  uninteresting.  It  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  b3  believed 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual,  in  proportion  to  his  resources,  to 
gradually  lay  up  a store,  which  in  the  course  of  years  may  shelter  him  from 
poverty,  and  render  him  independent  of  others,  and  of  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming a burthen  to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Very  few  can  say,  that  they  have  not  experienced,  in  the  course  of  their 
life,  some  moments  of  comparative  prosperity — when  their  income  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  actual  wants  and  to  satisfy  moderate  wishes, 
or  when  they  could  not  manage  to  lay  aside  a trifle  for  a future  day.  Can 
anything  be  truer  than  the  old  saying — u there  is  an  ebb  and  a tide  in  every 
man’s  affairs  ?”  Now  if  wo  had  sufficient  courage  and  wisdom  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  lay  a foundation  for  the  future,  there  could 
not  be  a poor  man  in  this  world,  except  one  morally  or  physically  incapaci- 
tated to  provide  for  himself. 

There  i«,  perhajjs,  no  other  country  where  changes  of  fortune  are  so  rapid, 
where  the  spirit  of  speculation  prevails  so  much,  or  where  the  value  of  every 
description  of  property  is  more  fluctuating  : — thousands  are  seen  to  fall  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  vice  versa,  who  would  never  dread  the  future,  if 
they  provided  for  themselves  while  they  are  able.  The  rich  require  but 
small  efforts,  but  even  the  poor  are  not  excluded,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
in  forming  a fund  which  at  some  future  period,  may  effectually  relieve  them, 
and  bo  quite  welcome. 

The  only  difficulty  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  good  example  offered  us 
for  some  years  past  by  several  States  of  Europe,  we  have  no  institution  in 
this  country  in  which  these  benevolent  principles  are  fully  carried  out,  or  in 
which  the  necessary  facilities  are  granted,  so  as  to  make  them  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  people.  Our  numerous  Savings  Banks  no  doubt  do  immense 
good,  but  they  are  only  the  first  steps  and  are  not,  by  far,  all  we  want,  and 
all  we  ought  to  have.  Their  operations  cannot  go  beyond  certain  limits — 
and  most,  if  not  all,  limit  the  deposits  to  a certain  sum.  When  this  point 
is  reached,  the  depositor  is  obliged  to  withdraw  his  money  and  look  out  for 
another  investment,  which  is  generally  a matter  of  much  difficulty  for  him, 
as  he  h is  not  always  knowledge  or  judgment  enough  to  sele.t  a safe  and 
profitable  employment  for  it,  and  frequently  becomes  the  victim  of  wild 
speculations,  of  fraud,  and  of  the  instability  of  almost  all  kinds  of  property 
and  undertakings. 

We  have  also  Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Companies,  where  annuities  and 
endowments  are  granted,  and  deposits  of  moneys  are  received,  and  for  which 
a liberal  rate  of  interest  is  allowed.  In  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  money  can  be  deposited  for  any  period  over  ten  days,  at  4 
per  cent,  for  le«s  than  two  years,  and  5 per  cent,  over  two  years.  Special 
deposits  are  likewise  received,  to  accumulate  annually,  at  5 per  cent,  com- 
pound interest 

Great  as  the  advantages  are,  which  these  companies  offer  for  the  accu- 
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mutation  aud  saving  of  money,  they  would  require  many  alterations,  affd  a 
great  increase  of  facilities,  perhaps  incompatible  with  their  wishes  and  adopt- 
ed regulations,  to  answer  the  various  purposes  of  which  these  remarks  axe 
the  subject. 

An  institution,  combining  the  operations  of  a Savings’  Bank  with  those  of 
,«ra  Annuity  and  Life  Insurance  Office,  and  provided  with  a sufficient  capital 
to  insure  confidence,  would  be  most  likely  to  fill  the  object,  and.  to  become 
not  only  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  but  also  very  beneficial  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  But  my  intention  is  only  to  show  what  could  and 
should  be  done,  and  not  to  give  a pattern  of  a company,  and  I will  therefore 
limit  myself  to  a description  of  the  uses  and  advantages  of  an  office  es- 
tablished for  the  promotion  of  these  principles, 

, My  calculations  are  based  upon  an  interest  of  5 per  cent,  a rate  which 
would  yield  a handsome  profit  to  a company  on  a large  scale,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  perfectly  fair.  No  individual  can  re  invest  immediately  the 
dividends,  and  as  compound  interest  is  the  great  clement  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  during  a long  period,  it  is  much  better  for  Lira  to 
take  5 per  cent,  without  any  risk,  than  6,  or  even  7 per  cent,  on  bonds 
and  mortgages,  or  bills  receivable,  which  often  turn  out  wortlihss,  or  on 
stocks,  the  value  of  which  is  constantly  fluctuating.  $1,000,  at  5 per 
cent,  compound  interest,  will  produce  in  10  years  $1,028  00,  and  In  20 
years,  $2,053  30,  while  at  6 per  cent,  simple  interest,  in  10  years  only 
$1,600,  and  in  20  years  $2,200.  Money  will  double,  at  5 per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  in  a little  over  14  years,  and  at  6 per  cent,  simple  interest, 
in  16£  years. 

: The  accumulation  of  a certain  amount,  after  a number  of  years,  by 
paying  down  now  a lesser  amount,  in  one  sum,  or  by  a number  of  partial 
payment^  made  regularly — annually,  quarterly,  monthly,  etc., — is  called 
an  “endowment  certain.”  A sum  now  paid,  and  gradually  withdrawn  in 
partial  payments,  during  a number  of  years,  is  a “ temporary  annuity  cer- 
tain.” A “ deferred  annuity  cert-tin,”  is  a combination  of  the  two  former, 
by  the  payment  of  a present  single  sum,  or  a number  of  annual  payments 
Until  a certain  period,  when,  instead  of  the  endowment,  a future,  cr  as  it  is 
technically  called,  “deferred  terajK>rary  annuity  cutain,”  is  obtained. 

Annuities  and  endowments  certain  are  distinguished  from  contingent  an- 
nuities and  endowments,  by  the  former  having  no  other  agent  for  accumu- 
lation than  the  interest,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  chances  of  life  are  also  in- 
volved. The  former  terminate  at  a stipulated  time — the  latter  when  death, 
or  some  other  cause  affected  by  or  calculated  upon  the  average  mortality, 
takes  place.  The  first  class  will  be  the  subject  of  this  communication,  and 
trusting  that  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  inti  resting,  l int  md  to  show,  in 
some  future  numbers  of  the  Merclwmts’  Magazine,  the  advantages  of  life 
insurance  and  contingent  annuities,  as  applicable  for  the  benefit  of  any 
letaas  of  people.  - V 

The.  foUuwmg  practical  .examples  will  best  explain  the  nature  and  ben* 
efits  of 

ENDOWMENTS  CERTAIN. 

r ' 1st.  $100,  paid  in  a single  sum,  will  amount,  at  6 per  cent,  compound 
interest, 

In  2l  years,  to  . . . . . * $278  00 

cl.  Jfcyente  * , , . . . - a ...  207  89. 

UHJWU.. 
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By  depositing  that  sum  at  the  birth  of  a child,  it  will  be  entitled  to 
$278  60  when  it  reaches  21  years;  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  other 
time  with  such  accumulation  as  may  have  accrued — the  money  not  being 
lost,  as  in  the  case  of  a contingent  endowment 

2nd.  $12  per  annum,  paid 

Annually.  Quarterly.  Monthly, 
will  produce,  in  21  years . . . $450  06  $442  03  $440  24 

15  years  . . . 271  89  267  05  265  97 

10  years  ...  158  48  155  65  155  02 

5 years  ...  69  63  68  38  68  10 

Therefore,  by  deposoting,  from  the  time  of  birth  until  the  age  of  21  years, 

$12  annually.  $3  quarterly.  $1  monthly, 
the  sum  would  be  . . . $450  06  $442  03  $440  24 

which  would  be  repaid  on  reaching  that  age,  by  which  means  a capital 
would  be  secured  for  a son  to  set  up  business,  or  a dowry  for  a daughter, 
without  loss  of  principal  m case  of  premature  death. 

,3d.  On  the  same  principle,  if  a person  wished  to  secure  a sum  of 
$1,000,  to  be  received  at  the  age  of  50,  or  of  60,  a single  sum,  paid 

60  60 

at  the  age  of  20,  of  ....  $231  38  $142  05 

30  376  89  231  38 

40  613  91  376  89 

50  613  91 

would  produce  that  result. 

4th.  The  same  sum  would  be  obtained  by  paying  annually,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  20,  of  . . . $14  33  $7  88 

30  28  80  14  33 

40  75  72  28  80 

50  75  72 

In  both  cases  the  depositor  might  be  permitted  to  borrow  a portion  of  h» 
own  money  if  he  should  be  in  temporary  want,  so  that  he  would  not  only 
provide  for  the  future,  but  always  have  the  use  of  his  money  when  wanted. 

The  great  advantages  we  possess  over  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  greater 
value  of  money,  are  plainly  seen  by  the  following  comparison: — The 
National  Loan  Office  of  London  allows  to  a person  aged  20,  for  an  annual 
payment  of  $2  60,  a contingent  endowment  o»  benefit  of  $289  55,  pay- 
able on  reaching  the  age  of  60,  and  returning  two-thirds  of  the  premium* 
in  case  of  death.  That  sum,  accumulated  for  40  years,  would  produce, 

At  3 per  cent $201  92 

4 per  cent  . . • . . » 256  95 

5 per  cent  . 329  78 

6 per  cent 426  52 

And  therefore  we  could  allow,  at  5 per  cent,  $329  78,  with  the  return  of 
all  the  premiums  with  compound  interest,  m case  of  previous  death. 

TEMPORARY  ANNUITIES  CERTAN. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  set  apart  a certain  sum  for  a special  purpose, — to 
provide  a student  with  the  necessary  means  for  his  education  at  college— to 
assist  a person  by  an  annual  contribution  for  a number  of  years— or,  having 
other  means  in  expectation  after  a certain  period,  to  divide  a present  sum  in 
J-mnM  mmsl  instalments  as  will  be  sufficient  for  our  expenses. 
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5th.  Suppose  A.,  a student,  requires  for  5 years,  annually,  6300,  payable 
every  6 months.  $150,  paid  semi-annually,  will  accumulate,  in  5 years, 
to  $1,680  51 ; or,  $1,316  72,  paid  in  a single  sum,  will  likewise  produce 
$1,680  51. 

6th.  B.  leaves  a legacy  to  a friend,  of  $500  per  annum,  to  continue  for 
15  years,  and  payable  annually.  $500  paid  annually  for  15  years,  are 
equal  to  $10,789  28  ; and  a sum  reserved  for  that  purjjose,  of  $5,189  80, 
will,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  accumulate  likewise  to  $10,789  28. 

7th.  In  tlie  3d  and  4th  examples,  an  endowment  has  been  obtained,  of 
$1  ,000;  but,  as  the  interest,  if  re-invested,  would  only  produce  $60  at  0 
per  cent,  and  as  a life  annuity  at  the  age  of  50  only  $85,  if  a male,  or 
$78  70,  if  a female,  and  not  being  therefore  sufficient,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  convert  it  into  5 annuities  certain,  which  would  produce  $230  97,  or  in 
10  annuities  of  129  50. 

6th.  A.  has  $10,000,  which,  at  6 or  7 per  cent,  would  not  bring  a sufficient 
income,  and  be  subject  to  some  dangers.  With  that  sum  could  be  obtainedy 

5 annuities  certain,  of $2,309  74 

10  44  44  ......  1,295  04 

15  44  44  963  42 

20  44  - 802  42 

commencing  the  first  one  year  after  the  deposit.  His  income  would  be 
considerably  enhanced,  but  the  principal  would  be  gradually  absorbed. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  left  destitute,  if  he  had  no  other  resources, 
he  might,  however,  purchase  a contingent  endowment,  payable  at  the  end 
of  his  annuities,  which,  if  he  lived  at  that  period,  would  reinstate  him  in 
the  possession  of  the  original  $10,000,  with  which  he  can  renew  the  same 
two  bargains,  and  on  still  better  terms  ; as  he  would  have  to  pay  less  for 
the  endowment,  being  much  older,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  live  at  the 
expiration  of  the  new  term.  There  being  a possibility  of  his  dying  before 
the  endowment  is  due,  the  premium  paid  for  it  would  be  much  less  than  the 
increase  of  income — but  his  heirs  would  receive  only  the  balance  left  of  the 
$10,000,  in  case  of  his  death. 

DEFERRED  ANNUITIES  CERTAIN. 

By  the  deposit  of  one  single  sum  at  an  early  age,  or  by  continued  reg- 
ular annual  payments,  as  in  the  case  of  an  endowment,  quite  a considerable 
income  may  be  secured  for  old  age,  with  constant  means  on  hand  for  cases 
of  sickness  or  temporary  want.  % 

9th.  With  the  small  amount  of  $50  a year,  an  annuity  certain  can  be 
procured,  to  commence  at  the  age  of 

50  60. 

hjible  in  10  p.yTn’U.  In  SO  pnym'ta.  In  10  pnym’U.  In  SO  p.ym’U. 

Commencing  at  20  . . $430  29  $230  60  $782  20  $484  66 

“ 30  ...  214  13  132  66  430  20  266  66 

« 40  ..  81  44  60  46  214  13  132  66 

“ 60  . . . 81  44  60  46 

and  therefore  a person,  by  saving  $1  a week  for  the  space  of  40  years, 
wonld  secure  an  annual  income  of  $782  20,  during  10  years,  or  of 
$484  66  during  20  years. 

The  education  of  children  is  frequently  a very  heavy  tax  for  parents  in 
moderate  circumstances.  As  long  as  they  are  small,  the  expense  is  still 
moderate ; but  when  they  approach  the  age  of  10  or  12,  the  outlay  is  rap- 
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id’y  increasing.  Now  if  an  early  provision  were  made,  and  the  expense 
divided  and  equalized  daring  a longer  period,  the  burthen  would  be  mate- 
rially diminished,  and  scarcely  felt. 

10th.  Supposing  that  a child  would  require  an  outlay  of  $100,  annually, 
from  the  age  of  13  to  18,  or  6 payments — 18  payments  of  $24  17,  com- 
mencing at  birth,  or  13  payments  of  $28  65,  commencing  at  ths  same 
period,  would  provide  that  sum. 

Numerous  other  examples  could  be  given  to  show  the  immense  advan- 
tages produced  by  such  a system  of  economy  and  gradual  improvement  of 
money,  and  a variety  of  cases  shown  to  which  they  ould  be  applied,  but 
they  would  require  more  space  than  could  be  allotted  to  me.  I cannot 
refrain,  however,  from  citing  a most  admirable  plan  adopted  in  France,  by 
the  44  Banque  de  Prevoyance,”  (Bank  of  Foresight)  Tim  institution  re- 
ceives deposits  withdrawn  from  the  Savings’  Banks,  when  they  have  reached 
the  maximum  of  2,000f.,  ($400,)  beyond  which  no  money  is  allowed  to 
remain  there. 

The  depositors  are  formed  into  classes,  composed  10  or  12  members  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  say  from  20  to  25,  40  to  45,  <fcc.,  and  the  aggregate 
received  from  each  class  invested,  in  its  name,  in  government  securities,  and 
the  stock  delivered  to  the  “ Caisse  de  Depots  et  Consignation  ” for  safe- 
keeping, where  it  remains  until  the  class  is  closed,  the  lianque  de  Prevoy- 
ance  having  no  control  over  it,  collecting,  however,  the  interest,  and  credit- 
ing it  to  each  class,  with  a deduction  of  3 per  cent  for  commission,  which  is 
the  only  compensation  for  the  trouble. 

Some  of  the  classes  divide  the  interest  among  their  members  as  soon 
as  collected;  others  accumulate  it  for  5,  10,  or  more  years.  Should  one 
of  the  members  die,  his  principal  remains  until  only  one  member  survives, 
and  in  the  meantime  all  the  interest  is  divided  among  the  survivors,  so 
that  their  income  is  gradually  and  considerably  increased.  When  the 
class  is  clossed  by  the  death  of  all  but  one  of  the  members,  the  principal  is 
returned  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  except  when  the  agreement  has  been 
made  that  also  the  principal  should  belong  to  the  survivor,  on  the  Tontine 
principle.  * 

Berlin,  and  Stuttgart,  in  Germany,  possess  similar  societies,  though 
with  somewhat  different  regulations.  In  the  one  of  Berlin,  which  was 
instituted  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Government,  there  are  six 
classes,  composed  as  follows: — 1.  Members  under  12  years  of  ago; 
2.  From  12  to  24  ; *3.  From  24  to  35  ; 4.  From  35  to  45;  5.  From  45 
to  55  ; 6.  Above  ‘ 5 years  old.  Sub-divisions  are  made,  composed  of  those 
joining  in  each  year — their  joint  deposits  being  separately  administered, 
and  the  interest  of  investments  credited  to  them.  A member  may  take  one 
or  more  shares,  of  100  rix  dollars  each,  and  receive  annually  his  part  of 
the  interest  on  each — or  he  may  take  one  or  a limited  number  of  partial 
shares,  to  which  the  interest  is  regularly  added,  until  it  reaches  the  value  of 
of  a full  share.  When  a member  emigrates,  or  dies,  his  original  deposit  is 
returned,  with  the  deduction,  however,  of  whatever  has  been  paid  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  interest.  The  effect  is,  that  this  deduction  increases  the  fund 
of  the  sub-division  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the  course  of  time  such  ad- 
ditions to  it  may  cause  (as  it  is  expected,)  the  income  to  reach  150  per  cent 
of  the  original  deposit. 

With  some  improvements,  these  plans  ought  to  be  imitated  in  this  country, 
being,  in  my  opinion,  based  upon  sound  and  benevolent  principles. 
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Art.  II.— LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  LOUISIANA. 

NUMBER  m.* 

Privileges. — Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  of 
greater  practical  importance  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  commercial  life,  than 
that  by  which,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  a priority  and  preference  is 
given  to  the  creditor  for  the  payment  of  his  claim  upon  specific  property  of 
his  debtor. 

The  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  in  this  respect,  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  common  law.  “ Vigil  antibus  non  dormientibus  curat  lex"  is  a 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  which  finds  no  support  in  those  numerous  arti- 
cles of  the  civil  code  by  which  liens  and  privileges  are  created,  and  provision 
made  for  their  enforcement,  without  any  express  agreement,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  contracts  of  the  parties. 

The  creditor  in  New  York,  who,  by  vigilantly  pursuing  his  claim,  secures 
the  first  attachment  upon  his  debtors  property,  (in  a case  where  an  attach- 
ment can  be  made,)  or  who,  by  superior  activity  and  energy,  obtains  the 
first  judgment,,  (upon  which  execution  is  issued,  and  a levy  made,)  or  the 
first  recorded  judgment,  which  operates  as  a lien  upon  the  real  estate  of 
the  debtor  in  the  county  of  its  registration,  thinks  himself  tolerably,  if  not 
quite  certain  of  the  ultimate  payment  of  his  debt,  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  which  he  has  attached,  seized,  or  recovered  by  his 
recorded  judgment.  Not  so  the  creditor  in  Louisiana.  By  superior  swift- 
ness in  the  race,  or  by  exceeding  activity  and  industry,  he  may  obtain  the 
first  attachment,  or  seizure,  or  sequestration,  or  the  first  judicial  mortgage ; 
but  after  he  has  succeeded,  at  great  expense,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  perseverenco  and  the  most  indomitable  energy,  in  reducing  his 
debtor’s  property  to  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  which  he  imagines 
is  to  be  forthwith  transferred  to  his  own  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt  and 
costs — lo ! an  intervention  1 A privileged  creditor  steps  in — one  who  has 
all  the  while  reposed  upon  his  rights,  that  another,  by  his  labors,  rai^ht 
facilitate  the  enforcement  of  his  privilege — and  by  petition  filed  in  the  first 
creditor’s  6uit,  he  prays  that,  after  due  proceedings  are  had  against  his 
debtor,  be  may  be  first  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  his  debtor’s  property  in 
the  sheriff’s  hands,  and  that  the  sheriff  be  ordered  not  to  pay  over  the 
money,  or  that  he  pay  it  into  court,  there  to  abide  the  order  of  the  court 
upon  the  decision  of  the  question  of  privilege . Very  vexatious  this — but 
of  daily  occurrence  in  the  process  of  enforcing  claims  under  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  and  illustrating  the  importance  of  some  degree  of  information, 
by  the  mercantile  community,  of  provisions  so  materially  affecting  their 
rights  and  interests. 

Anything  like  a detailed  statement  of  the  great  variety  of  liens  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  would  be  here  out  of 
place.  The  design  of  this  article  will  be,  merely  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  privileges  established  by  the  Louisiana  code,  and  such  as 
are  most  important  to  the  mercantile  community,  as  affecting  the  relation- 
ship of  debtor  and  creditor. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  process  of  collecting  debts,  either  from  an  insol- 

* For  No.  1 of  the  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in 
Louisiana,  see  Merchants’  Magazine  for  July,  1846,  (No.  1,  Vol  XVM  page  70-75.)  For 
No.  1L,  see  same  lor  November,  1846,  (VoL  XV,  No  6,  page  471*476.) 
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vent  debtor,  or  from  the  insuffic!ent  estate  of  a deceased  debtor,  that  the  law 
of  priority,  or  preference  and  privileges,  becomes  of  practical  import- 
ance. 

Under  the  old  constitution  of  Louisiana — (it  is  said  that  the  new  consti- 
tution will  effect  a great  reform  in  this  wise.  Such  was  the  design,  but 
whether  such  will  be  the  result,  remains  to  be  seen — but  under  the  old 
regime)  great  indeed  must  have  been  the  estate  of  one,  whose  heirs  or 
representatives  had  the  misfortune  of  “opening  his  succession”  in  Louis- 
iana, if  it  possessed  much  svfficitncy,  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  the 
application  of  all  the  classes  of  privileges  which  attach  to  the  estates  of 
persons  deceased.  To  say  nothing  of  the  privileges  of  the  first  class — the 
expenses  of  the  last  illness,  and  the  funeral  charges — the  law  expenses , 
alone,  as  they  are  termed,  are  sufficient  to  absorb  the  proceeds  of  the  large 
majority  of  successions  which  are  opened  in  Louisian.  First  comes  the 
notary,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  has  placed 
his  seals  upon  the  defunct’s  effects  as  soon  as  he  is  notified  of  the  soul’s 
flight,  and  who  has  subsequently  made  his  inventories,  and  his  proces  ver- 
beaux , and  returned  them  to  the  judge.  What  a glorious  fat  fee  is  the 
notary’s  I What  a curiosity  is  his  bill,  w hen  considered  item  by  item — 
and  what  an  amazement  in  the  sum  total ! Then  come  the  subordinates 
of  the  court — the  regi>ter  of  wills,  and  deputy  register,  and  clerks,  and 
sheriffe — how  many  papers  they  do  have  to  copy,  and  file,  and  serve ! — 
But  there  is  no  will : the  yellow  fever  has  carried  off  the  late  possessor 
of  the  estate,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  add  another  to  his  aggregated  thou- 
sands, has  remained  in  the  city  a day  too  long.  Then  mu>t  the  judge  ap- 
point some  good,  discreet  man,  to  administer  the  estate — the  nearest  of  kin, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  kindred,  the  largest  creditor, — he  is  the  curator. 
There  is  the  curator  of  the  “vacant  succession,”  as  it  is  called,  and  there 
is  the  curator  for  the  absent  heirs ; the  curators  employ  attorneys,  and  there 
is  the  attorney  for  the  succession,  and  the  attorney  for  the  absent  heirs. 
And  all  these  are  feed — heavens ! how  they  are  feed ! All  assessed  by 
the  court — all  to  come  out  of  the  estate — all  privileged.  In  due  time,  the 
creditors  and  persons  interested  are  called  upon  to  show  the  cause  why  the 
proceeds  of  the  estate  should  not  be  distributed  and  paid  over,  in  accord- 
ance with  a beautiful  tableau  of  distribution,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
privileges  as  there  classified.  To  oppose  this  tableau,  to  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  privileged  claims,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  ordinary 
creditor  of  the  succession  of  an  estate,  which,  in  the  life-time  of  its  pos- 
sessor, was  ample  to  pay  every  debt,  and  leave  a fortune  after.  But  the 
futility  of  all  attempts  to  oppose  the  “ homologation”  of  this  “ tableau,” 
will  be  attested  by  thousands  who  have  resorted  to  the  Probate  Courts  of 
Louisiana  to  obtain  the  payment  of  a lawful  claim  against  the  deceased 
intestate,  or  to  demand  a legacy,  or  gather  an  inheritance  devised  by  the 
testator.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  vanity*  of  such  a pursuit,  from  the 
fact  that  a fee  of  five,  or  even  ten  thousand  dollars,  privileged  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  deceased’s  estate,  and  to  be  paid  therefrom  as  a portion  of 
the  law  expenses,  to  the  attorney  of  the  succession,  and  to  the  attorney  of 
absent  heirs,  was  considered  a very  reasonable  and  proper  fee,  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  which  no  extraordinary  sen  ice  was  required.  It  may  be  that 
these  enormities,  which  were  in  fuH  blopm  a year  since,  have  been  some- 
what nipped  under  the  new  order  of  things,  lleaven  grant  it!  Need 
enough  was  there  for  reform  in  this  matter — for  impositions,  for  years  past, 
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hare  been  practised  in  the  courts  of  succession  in  Louisiana,  under  color  of 
the  civil  law  privileges,  upon  the  estates  of  deceased  person*,  impositions 
upon  the  commercial  creditors  of  the  North,  and  upon  the  heirs  and  personal 
representatives  here,  such  as  are  without  parallel  in  the  records  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  any  other  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  dismissing  the  subject  of  privileges  upon  the  property  of  persons 
deceased,  with  this  cursory  consideration,  let  us  briefly  review  the  more 
prominent  of  those  which  arise  in  the  daily  contest  between  the  creditors  of 
an  insolvent 

First,  of  course,  in  the  order  of  preference,  come  the  “ law  expenses.” 
If  the  debtor  be  absent  from  the  state,  leaving  no  representative,  and  his 
property  is  attached,  the  court,  upon  this  suggestion,  appoints  an  attorney 
to  represent  him,  whose  duty  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  defendant,  and 
to  whom  time  is  given  for  that  purpose.  The  fee  for  this  attorney,  whether 
subsequently  employed  by  the  defendant,  cr  not,  is  awarded  by  the  court, 
and  constitutes  a very  important  item  in  the  *•  law  exj>enses  ” privileged  upon 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  attached.  It  is  said,  that  this  system  of  ap- 
pointing attorneys  to  represent  absent  heirs  and  absent  defendants,  which  in 
past  time  has  been  most  outrageously  abused,  and  under  which  creditors  and 
heirs  have  been  subjected  to  wholesale  plunder,  hits  been  reformed  by  the 
new  constitution. 

Then  come  in  the  privileged  claims  which  in  every  case  may  arise,  and 
some  of  which  in  every  case  do  arise. 

First,  is  the  privilege  of  married  women.  This  is  a subject  of  such  vast 
importance,  that  it  deserves  and  must  receive  a separate  article  for  its  con- 
sideration. Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  Northern  merchant,  in  giving 
credit  to  the  merchant  of  Louisiana,  cannot  ask  questions  of  more  vital 
consequence  to  his  interests  than  these : Are  you  a married  man ! Ts 
there  an  ante-nuptial,  notarial  contract  between  yourself  and  your  wife  ! 
For  such  is  the  law,  that  the  married  woman  may  sweep  into  her  posses- 
sion every  dollar  of  the  property  of  her  insolvent  husband,  leaving  not  a 
shilling  for  his  creditors,  without  regard  to  the  nature  or  privileges  of  their 
claims. 

But  suppose  that  this  privilege  does  not  arise.  Next  comes  that  of  the 
lessor — and  most  careful  is  the  civil  law  in  establishing  and  protecting  the 
privilege  of  the  lessor.  For  the  amount  due  or  to  become  due  tj  the  lessor, 
upon  the  lease  of  the  building  in  which  the  property  attached  or  seized  is 
stored  or  kept,  he  has  a privilege  upon  its  proceeds,  taking  precedence  of 
the  attaching  and  every  other  creditor.  He  may  claim  this  privilege  by 
intervention  in  the  attachment  suit,  in  any  stage  of  the  process.  He  mar 
enforce  it  by  a tt  provisional  seizure  ” of  the  property  deposited  in  his  build- 
ing, ^unless  the  property  be  owned  by  some  other  than  the  lessee,  and  the 
building  is  avowedly  leased  for  the  storing  of  such  property,)  and  he  may 
follow  the  property  in  whose  hands  soever  he  can  indentify  it,  for  fifteen  days 
after  its  removal  from  his  premises.  This  is  but  a passing  glance  at  the 
privilege  of  the  lessor. 

Next  comes  the  privilege  of  the  vender . This  privilege  is  oftentimes  of 
vast  importance  to  the  creditor.  It  is  a privilege  attaching  to  the  specific 

^sold,  for  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  purchase  money.  In  cases 
it  may  be  enforced,  it  sets  at  nought  the  vigilance  of  the  ordinary 
attaching  crditors,  and  it  may  be  set  up  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
air  that  of  the  lessor  either  by  original  suit,  or  by  intervention  ift  the  ©rig 
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inal  suit,  in  all  cases  where  the  specific  property  is  capable  of  ^identification 
as  such,  or  remains  in  the  possesssion  of  the  vendee,  or  where  he  has  not 
parted  with  it  in  good  faith,  and  for  a valuable  consideration. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  of  how  great  importance  this  civil  law  privilege  to 
the  vender  may  .be  to  the  Northern  merchants,  in  their  creditor  relations 
with  the  merchants  of  Louisiana. 

Another  privilege,  of  much  importance  to  the  mercantile  community,  is 
that  of  the  consignee , commission  merchant , or  factor , upon  the  property  of 
the  principal  in  their  hands,  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  commissions, 
and  advances,  and  for  the  general  balance  due  them.  This  claim  takes 
precedence  of  that  of  the  ordinary  creditor,  and  may  be  enforced  in  like 
manner  as  other  privileges.  The  salary  of  the  clerk,  and  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  in  the  employment  of  the  debtor,  are  privileged  claims  upon 
his  property,  or  its  proceeds,  taking  precedence  of  those  of  the  general 
creditors. 

By  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  many  privileges  are  created  of  particular 
and  not  general,  application.  Of  such  are  the  privileges  of  contractors  arti- 
zans,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  the  furnishers  of  supplies  and  materials,  upon 
the  buildings  by  them  designed  or  constructed,  or  upon  which  they  have 
labored,  or  for  which  they  have  furnished  the  materials.  Of  this  nature, 
also,  are  the  privileges  of  the  overseer,  and  furnisher  of  plantation  supplies, 
upon  the  last  and  growing  crop,  or  its  proceeds,  for  the  payment  of  their 
salaries,  and  the  liquidation  of  their  accounts.  Of  these  privileges  upon  this 
• specific  property,  nothing  can  take  precedence,  save  the  necessary  expense  for 
its  preservation,  transportation,  and  conversion  into  money. 

A large  class  of  privileges  created  by  the  Louisiana  code,  and  those 
which  are  of  the  most  frequent  application  in  contest  for  preference,  are 
those  upon  vessels,  and  especially  upon  steamboats.  These  are  oftentimes 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire  proceeds  of  a steamboat,  which  has  been 
sold  at  the  6uit,  and  upon  the  attachment  of  one  of  the  ordinary  creditors 
of  the  owners — leaving  the  attaching  creditor,  and  all  others  whose  privi- 
leges are  not  established  by  law,  nothing  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Thus,  a 
mortgage  upon  a steamboat — though  the  first  mortgage — if  site  is  to  be 
subjected  to  the  application  of  the  Louisiana  laws,  by  navigating  the 
river  which  washes  her  shores,  is  inadequate  seeurily  for  the  payment 
even  of  a small  debt.  Your  security  is  dependent  upon  her  good  or  ill 
success  in  obtaining  freight  and  passengers.  This  you  cannot  iusure.  If 
she  is  uufortunate,  the  expenses  of  navigation  are  enormous,  and  soon  over- 
whelm the  property.  These  are  all  privileged  claims,  as  between  them- 
selves, accordiug  to  a classification  of  priority  fixed  by  law,  but  all  taking 
preference  of  the  ordinary  or  attaching  creditor,  or  the  creditor  who,  by  con- 
tract of  pledge  or  mortgage  with  the  debtor*  has  acquired  a special  property 
in  the  vessel.  These  are  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  the  officers,  and  men 
and  women  employed  on  board — the  workmen  who  have  labored  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  the  vessel — those  who  have  furnished  materials  and 
supplies — those  who  have  furnished  wood— and  those  who  have  furnished 
provisions.  These  privileges  must  be  claimed  within  a certain  time  prescribed 
by  law,  or  they  are  lost,  and  the  claims  fill  back  into  the  class  of  ordinal 
( debts. 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  to  manifest  clearly  enough  the 
very  great  difference,  -which  exists  between  the  laws  of  Louisiana  and  the 
» a waiter a^atefiai^o 
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and  creditor ; and  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  of  a more  extended 
information  upon  this  subject  in  the  mercantile  community,  than  fcow 
exists.  But  that  portion  of  the  civil  law  of  privileges  which  is,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  various  phases  and  in  all  its  influences,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  civil  law  of  the  domestic  relation  of 
husband  and  wife.  A review  of  this  subject  must  be  reserved  for  the  next 
article. 


Irk.  VIII.-L1W  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  ALABAMA. 


HUMBYR  U.* 

In  the  article  preceding  this,  we  have  given  a practical,  but  brief  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  law  in  Alabama,  directly  affecting  the  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  In  this,  which  follows,  we  propose,  in  plainly  de- 
fined divisions,  to  consider  what  may  Iw  denominated  collateral  provisions 
operating  upon  the  rights  and  remedies  of  this  relation.  If  we  have  not 
done  so  previously,  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  the  common  law 
rale  is  followed  in  Alabama  in  all  cases,  except  so  far  as  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  the  local  institutions,  and  positive  statutory  enactments,  determine 
its  inconsistency. 

OF  FRAUDS. 

Fraud  in  Alabama,  which  is  usually  considered  in  controversies  arising 
upon  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages,  grows  out  of  expressions  on  the  face  of 
the  deed,  or  from  extrinsic  facts  proved  with  respect  to  the  motive  and 
conduct  of  the  parties.  This  fraud  may  be  fraud  in  fact  or  fraud  in  law, 
pos  tive  or  constructive  fraud.  The  latter  species  is  that  act  which  the  law 
declares  to  be  fraudulent,  without  inquiry  into  the  motives,  but  which  carries 
irresistible  evidence  of  fraud.  Great  inadequacy  of  price,  however,  though 
indicative  of  it,  would  not  be  regarded  in  general  as  evidence  of  fraud. 
But  in  equity,  all  acts,  omissions,  or  concealments,  involving  bleaches  of 
legal  or  equitable  duty,  trust  or  confidence,  and  working  injury,  or  effect- 
ing undue  advantage,  amount  to  fraud.  Fraud  truly  is  a question  of  law  ; 
but  when  the  evidence  of  fraud  is  furnished  by  parol,  in  connection  with 
a deed,  fair  on  its  face,  it  becomes  a mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 
Fraud  may  be  made  out  not  only  by  proof  of  it  in  fact,  but  by  the  insertion 
of  clauses  and  stipulations  in  the  deed  inhibited  by  the  rules  of  law.  So 
it  may  be  the  result  of  fair  inferences,  as  where  creditors  known  to  the 
parties  capable  of  being  hindered  and  delayed  in  the  recovery  of  their 
debts,  are  in  truth  hindered  and  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  act.  Thus, 
if  a debtor  in  an  insolvent  condition,  with  judgments  against  him,  and 
others  about  to  be  obtained,  sells  his  entire  estate  to  his  father-in-law,  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  only  a portion  of  bis  debts,  and  giving  a credit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years, 
the  law  will  presume  a fraud,  because  the  tendency  is  to  hinder  and  delay 
creditors.  The  retaining  possession  by  the  grantor,  after  an  absolute  sale, 
is  also  evidence  of  fraud.  When  in  such  case  the  contract  is  declared 
void  for  fraud,  it  is  void  from  the  beginning ; and  the  deed  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  security  to  the  grantee,  for  res ponsibili ties  incurred,  or 
advances  made.  If,  nevertheless,  the  grantee  has  in  good  faith  made  ex- 

* For  No.  L,  same  subject,  see  Merchants'  Magazine  for  December,  1846,  (VoL  XV 
Na  6,  page  MO.) 
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penditures  of  money  on  the  trust  property,  he  may  be  entitled  to  reimburse* 
xnent  with  interest. 

In  considering  questions  of  fraud  upon  the  face  of  the  deed  and  upon 
extrinsic  facts,  there  arise  often  questions  as  to  the  possession  of  property, 
and  especially  of  perishable  estate. 

The  possession  of  the  property  in  the  grantor,  if  consistent  with  the 
deed,  is  not  a badge  of  fraud ; nor  would  an  inference  of  fraud  arise  from 
the  mere  fact  lhat  the  property  was  to  remain  in  the  trustee’s  possc89ionr 
until  he  should  choose  to  sell,  or  be  required  to  do  so  by  the  beneficiaries. 
But  still  a possession  by  the  grantor  for  three  years,  coupled  with  ©.her 
unexplained  circumstances,  might  be  60  considered.  Ami  there  is  no 
doubt  that  an  execution  creditor  may  compel  creditors  secured  by  trust,  or 
mortgage,  to  close  the  trust,  and  distribute  the  surplus.  By  statute,  also,  a 
creditor  nmy  advance  the  mortgage  debt,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  deed ; 
or  force  the  sheriff  to  levy,  on  suggesting  a fraud,  and  executing  a bond  of 
indemnity. 

With  regard  to  the  possession  of  perishable  property,  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  a debtor  not  appearing  to  be  insolvent , or  in  failing 
circumstances,  may  retain  the  posse=sion  and  use  of  property  without  the 
mere  fact  of  some  of  it  being  perishable,  avoiding  the  deed  itself;  but  the 
distinction  to  be  observed  in  such  cases  is  this — if  the  reservation  to  the 
use  of  the  debtor  is  positive,  or  the  debtor  be  in  failing  circumstances, 
then  the  attaching  ceditor  would  not  be  affected  by  the  reservation.  A 
distinction  with  respect  to  such  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages  lays  also  in  the 
fact,  whether  the  management  and  possession  of  the  property  is  retained 
by  the  debtor,  or  the  trustee.  If  the  debtor  retains  the  possession  and  use 
of  the  property,  it  would  be,  we  think,  a badge  of  fraud  if  he  were  shown 
to  bo  in  a failing  condition ; but  a conveyance  of  lands,  slaves,  mules,  plan- 
tation utensils,  corn,  bacon,  etc.,  giving  the  trustee  the  management,  would 
not  be  fraudulent  of  itself. 

It  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  passing  of  title  to  the  trustee,  under  n 
deed  of  trust,  and  to  its  validity,  that  the  creditors  intended  to  be  [secured* 
assent  to  it.  Until  such  assent,  the  deed  is  revocable  by  the  debtor,  and 
by  levy  of  an  execution.  The  absence,  however,  of  positive  assent  by 
the  creditors,  might  not  invalidate  the  deed,  if  absolute,  of  all  the  efftete  of 
the  debtor , and  providing  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors  without  con- 
dition. 

With  respect  to  the  consideration  of  such  deeds,  when  the  contest  is  be- 
tween a creditor  and  the  trustee,  the  consideration  of  the  deed  is  not 
proved  by  the  recitals  of  it,  or  the  admissions  of  the  grantor ; but  must  be 
proved. 

It  is,  doubtless,  settled  law  in  Alabama,  that  a debtor  in  failing  circun>» 
stances  may  prefer  a creditor,  in  executing  a deed  of  trust  or  mortgage, 
provided  he  does  not  reserve  any  benefit  to  himself.  Touching  the  regis- 
tration of  such  deeds,  the  statute  law  of  Alabama  requires  that,  if  it  be  of 
personal  property,  it  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  th© 
county  court  where  it  is,  within  thirty  days ; and  if  lands,  within  sixty 
day®-  If,  however,  the  deed  be  made  in  another  State,  contemplating  no 
©xecution  in  this,  as  to  the  rights  of  an  attaching  creditor,  such  deed,  as 
to  proof,  acknowledgment  and  registration,  will  be  controlled  by  the  law© 
of  that  State  where  made.  The  local  law  has  also  provided  for  removals 
©f  property  encumbered  by  liens  from  other  States,  and  from  on©  oounty  to 
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•Bother ; declaring  that,  in  the  first  case  they  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
proper  office  of  the  county  to  which  removed,  within  twelve  months;  and 
in  the  last  case,  within  three.  A distinction  has  grown  up  out  of  this 
enactment  as  to  what  is  an  encumbrance.  It  is  the  lien  placed  upon  the 
property  by  the  owner,  and  who  is  himself  the  debtor  to  be  affected. 
Thus,  it  seems,  it  does  not  affect  an  ante-nuptial  settlement,  or  deed  or  will, 
made  by  another  person  than  the  debtor,  for  the  advantage  of  his  wife  and 
children,  etc. 

OF  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  ESTATE  OF  A DEBTOR  AFTER  DEATH. 

1.  In  the  case  of  solvent  estates. 

An  executor  or  administrator  is  exempt  from  suit  for  six  months  after 
the  grant  of  letters;  and  within  two  months  after  the  issuance  of  letters, 
is  required  to  advertise  for  claims  against  the  estate  to  be  exhibited.  Claims 
against  the  estate  are  to  be  exhibited  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
issuance  of  letters,  or  within  eighteen  months  after  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues. The  requirement  does  not,  however,  exist  as  to  debts  contracted 
out  of  the  State;  nor  to  femmes  covert,  or  infants,  or  heirs,  or  legatees, 
claiming  as  such.  In  the  pleadings  respecting  the  presentation  of  claims, 
the  six  months  during  which  the  representation  cannot  be  sued,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  months.  But  if  the  plea  of  non-claim  be  in- 
terposed, and  a general  replication  be  made,  the  burthen  of  proof  lays  on 
the  plaintiff.  If,  nevertheless,  he  specially  reply  that  advertisement  was 
not  made,  etc.,  it  shifts  the  burthen  of  proof  to  defendant.  Presentment 
of  a claim  to  one  of  two  representatives,  is  notico  to  both.  But  the  mere 
issuance  of  a writ  is  not  such  a presentment  as  the  statute  requires. 

2.  In  the  case  of  insolvent  e states . 

When  the  estate  of  a person,  real  and  personal,  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  debts  of  such  estate,  the  representative  is  required  to  file  in  the  office 
of  the  court  whence  issued  his  letters,  a written  allegation  thereof;  and 
in  connection  therewith  three  schedules— one  enumerating  a statement  of 
all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  choses  in  action  of  deceased,  and  their  es- 
timated value;  one  a statement  of  tho  real  estate,  its  situation,  the  dece- 
dent’s interest  therein,  and  its  estimated  value ; one  of  the  various  debts 
due  by  deceased,  and  the  residence  of  the  several  creditors.  In  not  le*s 
than  thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  the  question  of  insolvency  is  heard 
by  the  court,  notice  being  by  publication  or  personal  servic?,  given  to  cre- 
ditors. If  no  opposition  be  made,  the  estate  is  declared  insolvent.  An  or* 
der  then  issues  appointing  a day  for  settlement,  not  less  than  thirty,  nor 
more  than  sixty  days.  On  the  day  of  settlement  the  creditors  meet,  and 
a person  is  selected,  a resident  citizen  of  tho  State,  who  acts  as  adminis- 
trator de  bonis  non , or  the  previous  representation  is  continued.  Every 
person  holding  a claim  against  such  estate,  is  bound  to  file  the  same  in  the 
clerk's  office,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
solvency of  the  estate,  verified  by  affidavit  The  administrator  ora  cre- 
ditor may  contest  the  claim  within  nine  months  after  the  estate  is  declared 
insolvent  A settlement  shall  be  made  within  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more 
than  twelve  months  from  the  time  the  estate  is  declared  insolvent;  and  the 
estate  is  rulably  divided  among  the  creditors,  from  time  to  time,  as  assets 
are  in  hand.  A suit  pending  is  not  abated  on  plea  of  insolvency,  but  the 
suit  is  tried  on  the  merits;  and  if  judgment  is  recorded,  it  is  certified  t>  thfc 
Orphan's  court  as  a claim. 
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Art.  IX.— ACADEM  OF  CD1IRRCE  AND  NAY1CATM  AT  TRIESTE. 

YRANELATED  FROM  THE  44  GIORNALE  DEL  LLOYD  AUSTRIACO"  FOR  JAN- 
UARY, 1845. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  commence  a new  year’s  publication  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation,  than  by  turning  our  attention 
to  an  institution  having  the  like  objects:  namely,  our  academy  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

Among  the  many  benefits  conferred  upon  Trieste  by  our  parental  gov- 
ernment, its  unceasing  care  for  the  education  of  our  youth  is  most  conspic- 
uous. If  we  tike  a retrospect  of  the  1 is t five  years,  we  shall  discover,  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  a progress  which  will  excite  our  most  lively  grati- 
tude. The  elementary  schools  have  been  increased,  and  re-organized  in 
conformity  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  see  rising  up  in  divers  parte 
of  the  city,  edifices,  set  apart  for  educating  and  instructing  the  rising  gene- 
ration. We  can  reckon  up  a great  number  of  new  schools,  public  and  pri- 
v.ite,  for  each  c!a«s  of  our  populitioa;  an  infant  school,  an  agricultural 
school,  and  one  for  arts;  a college  that  affords  to  parents  the  advantage  of 
having  their  sons  under  their  own  eyes,  while  prosecuting  the  highest 
studio*;  and  lastly,  we  see,  through  the  favor  of  our  sovereign,  this  our 
academy  of  navigation,  take  the  rank  of  a lyceum,  with  the  title  of  Imperial 
Ac  idemy  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

This  rank  was  the  more  honorably  conferred  upon  it,  as  it  was  the  result 
of  a visit  from  our  august  sovereign,  to  this  institution  of  science,  on  the  15th 
September  last,  on  which  occasion  I13  informed  himself  of  every  particular, 
and  deigned  to  express  his  great  satisfaction. 

These  benefits  on  instruction  were  accompanied  by  the  endowment  of  a 
fund,  whieli,  ptaced  beyond  the  risk  of  loss,  enables  the  not  wealthy  to  ob- 
tain from  this  inexhaustible  treasury  of  knowledge  a resource  for  life. 

This  academy  was  first  established  by  his  Imperial  May  sty,  Francis  the 
First,  of  glorious  memory,  who  created  it  by  degrees  hi  1808 ; but  from  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  its  erection  was.  retarded  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1816,  when  Don  Guiseppe  de  Velpe,  author  of  a manual  of  tech- 
nology, was  named  director;  and  who,  both  as  director  and  professor  of 
natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry,  until  his  death  in  1840,  not  only 
furthered  the  institution  by  his  knowledge,  but  also  by  his  wise  counsels  to 
the  students  and  artists ; who,  under  his  teaching,  became  expert  navigatcis, 
brave  seamen,  skilful  manufacturers,  and  useful  members  of  society.  From 
the  beginning,  the  different  professors  of  the  academy  were  wont  to  be  con- 
sulted often  by  the  authorities,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  in  their 
respective  literary  and  scientific  departments,  thus  affording  great  issist- 
ance  to  commercial  men,  prtists,  and  navigators,  who  resorted  to  them  for 
advice.  An  important  element  of  progress  was  created  from  this  iufiuence, 
and  from  the  example  of  the  studies  and  judgment  derived  from  it,  inde- 
pendent of  the  direct  advantage  from  the  ordinary  scholastic  teaching. 

We  can  enumerate  a great  number  of  merchants,  navigators,  and  archi- 
tects, that,  thanks  to  this  academy,  occupy  posts  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  commercial  men  and  mariners : our  marine  priding  itself 
on  so  many  brave  captains,  who,  fearing  no  danger,  have  crossed  the  At- 
' carried  the  Austrian  standard  to  the  extreme  confines  of  our 
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We  must  now  confine  ourselves  to  giving  some  account  of  the  present 
state  of  this  academy,  which  progresses  rapidly,  and  gives  promise  of  more 
splendid  results  hereafter.  It  being  the  aim  of  the  academy  to  prepare 
young  men  destined  for  commerce  for  mercantile  navigation,  as  well  as 
for  the  various  offices  of  the  state,  the  teaching  embraces  a quadrennial 
course,  or  rather  a biennial  or  school  course  preparatory  to  a higher  biennial 
course,  and  is  subdivided  into  two  sections— one  of  commerce,  and  one  of 
navigation. 

Religion,  the  sciences,  languages,  and  the  more  important  exercises  ne- 
cessary for  who  should  devote  himself  to  any  one  general  branch,  or  to 
commerce  and  navigation  in  particular,  form  the  base  of  the  instruction ; 
which,  in  the  first  biennial,  besides  religion,  the  fount  of  all  knowledge, 
comprehends  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  which  supplies  the  principles  of 
all  calculations ; geography,  with  the  most  essential  part  of  history  whence 
a clear  idea  of  our  globe,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  may  be  obtained ; 
natural  history,  which,  based  on  geography,  reveals  the  three  king  loms  of 
nature,  and  the  products  which  form  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  trade  and 
exchange ; also  the  two  languages,  Italian  and  Tedescan,  for  us  the  most 
important ; and  caligraphy  and  design,  which  complete  the  preparation  for 
the  most  elevated  course. 

The  same  studies  are  pursued,  but  with  greater  development,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding biennial,  and  are  united  with  their  most  useful  application : such 
as  simple  and  mercantile  account-keeping,  mechanics,  and  the  art  of  sail- 
ing, embracing  both  piloting  and  nautical  astronomy,  merchants’  ship- build- 
ing and  steering,  physic*  and  chemistry,  the  laws  of  trade,  the  science  and 
history  of  commerce ; both  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  and  exchanges  ; 
the  French  and  English  languages,  and  the  modern  Greek ; eventually,  also, 
the  Illyrian.  All  these  studies  are  carried  forward  with  a practical  view, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be,  are  illustrated  by  means  of  natural  objects,  appara- 
tus, models,  and  experiments,  in  a way  to  make  the  student  more  complete 
in  his  particular  studies,  fitting  him  for  liis  intended  employment,  public  or 
private. 

Every  facility  is  given  to  the  students,  especially  to  the  adults,  so  that 
mariners,  commercial  men  and  artists,  can  have  free  recourse  to  the  in- 
structions and  teachings  after  the  manner  of  a free  school.  For  example 
— young  men  who  have  served  two  years  at  sea,  or  five  years  in  cruising, 
are  admitted  to  the  elementary  navigation  school  for  five  months  in  the 
winter,  with  the  ordinary  pnpils ; and  tor  five  months  in  the  summer.  So, 
also,  the  commercial  section  admits  young  men  of  requisite  age  who  may 
have  been  engaged  a year  at  least  in  commercs,  and  who  have  attained  the 
necessary  preparatory  knowledge.  To  these,  the  choice  of  studies  is  left 
perfectly  free.  There  is  a Sunday-school  of  design  also  in  the  academy  for 
artists. 

The  whole  instructions  are  given  in  Italian,  and  all  who  are  in  a condition 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  have  only  to  apply  to  the  Direction,  where  they 
will  receive  all  the  explanations  they  may  require. 

The  tendency  of  this  institution  is  to  unite  theory  and  practice,  to  which 
end  every  necessary  aid  is  had. 

The  academy  possesses  a museum  of  physics,  chemistry,  navigation, 
naval  construction,  natural  history,  technology,  caligraphy  and  design, 
supplied  by  the  generosity  of  the  government ; and  is  also  furnished  with 
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a good  collection  of  instruments,  machines,  models  of  ship-build'ng,  every 
object  of  nature  and  art,  etc.,  etc.  Annexed  is  a public  library  of  naviga- 
tion, comprising  about  14,000  volumes,  which  is  annually  on  the  increase. 
A nautical  astronomical  telescope  is  about  to  be  provided,  for  which  there 
is  provisionally  supplied  an  apparatus  fur  meteorological  and  astral  oUer- 
vations.  An  able  mechanic,  with  his  requisite  tools  completes  the  whole, 
and  provides  for  the  experimental  teaching,  in  conjunction  with  the  sci- 
entific. 

The  academy  enjoys  an  annual  contribution  of  2,000f.  from  the  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,  of  Trieste,  which  encourages  the  nautical-commercial 
studies,  and  4,550f.  from  the  city,  which  also  provides  the  locality,  and 
zealously  cooperates  to  promote  objects  so  useful  and  ornamental  to  it.  The 
remainder  of  what  is  requisite  is  made  up  from  the  impel ial  treasury.  There 
are  four  civic  pensions,  of  lOOf.  each,  for  students  who  devote  themselves  to 
navigation,  and  a foundation  of  1 50f.  from  Count  Linzendorff,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  Trieste,  for  ►hip-building. 

The  present  Director  of  the  academy  is  the  esteemed  architect,  Giuseppe 
de  Lcynain,  for  many  years  professor  of  several  sciences,  and  well  known  in 
the  literary  world.  He  devotes  himself  zealously  and  indefatigably  to  his 
office,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  institution,  during 
the  last  few  years.  Under  his  directions  the  people  have  manifested 
greater  interest  in  the  academy.  In  1837,  the  scholars  numbered  only  54, 
but  the  last  six  mouths  they  number  170,  besides  fifty  artists,  students  of 
design,  who  are  taught  on  festival  days,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  academy,  in  addition  to  the  tuition  it  affords,  serves  as  an  organ  of 
art,  and  practical  example  for  captains,  machinists,  constructors  of  steam 
vessels,  etc.  Hy  this  means,  and  by  special  lectures,  on  practical  art,  given 
by  Professor  Tonello,  the  Society  of  Austrian  Lloyds  is  gradually  being  fur- 
nished with  native  engineers  for  its  steam-vessels. 


Art.  I.— THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

THE  CORAL  FISHERY. 

A writer  in  the  London  Athenaeum,  interested  in  the  details  of  this  curi- 
ous and  profitable  branch  of  commercial  enterprize,  has  furnished  that 
journal,  from  the  midst  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  participated,  the  following 
life-like  sketch  of  what  he  calls  the  statistics  of  the  coral  fishery. 

“There  is  no  port  on  the  Bny  of  Naples  tvhieh  presents  so  bustling  a scene  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  Torre  del  Greco.  Hundreds,  1 may  say  thousands,  of 
mariners  are  now  here,  assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  coast,  dressed  out  in 
their  rich  Phrygian  caps  and  scarlet  sashes,  ready  to  start  for  the  coral  fishery.  At 
last,  the  weather  begins  to  brighten — the  tempestuous  sirocco  and  the  roystering 
tramontana  retire  within  their  caves;  and,  a favorable  breeze  springing  up,  soon 
they  “ are  upon  the  Mediterranean  fiote,”  in  little  detachments  according  to  their 
destination.  What  lamentations  may  then  be  heard  amongst  mothers,  or 
wives,  or  sweethearts,  who  have  thronged  down  to  Torre  to  take  a last  fare- 
well ! But  courage — a mass  has  been  said,  or  a candle  offered  to  the  Madonna; 
and  now,  to  complete  the  “ buoni  augurij*  these  loving  companions  throw  a 
handful  of  sand  after  the  receding  bark— exclaiming,  “ Fossa  andare  come  una 
nave  degli  angeli " 
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The  Coral  Fishery . Q3, 

* The  coral  fishery  is  a source  of  more  profit  than  is,  perhaps,  generally  known ; 
and  is  attended  with  hardships,  the  bare  thought  of  which  might  diminish  some 
of  that  natural  vanity  with  which  the  fair  one  contemplates  the  glowing  orna- 
ments that  repose  upon  and  contrast  with  her  white  bosom.  I was  standing  on 
the  mirina,  when  1 witnessed  such  a scene  os  I have  described — a party  of  gaily 
dressed  mariners,  accompanied  by  women  weeping  and  wailing  as  our  northern 
females  know  not  how  to  do.  Their  short  and  simple  story  1 soon  learnt : and 
the  particulars  I now  send  you  os  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

44  Torre  is  the  principal  port  in  the  south  of  Italy  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coral  fishery,  about  200  vessels  setting  out  from  hence  every  year.  They  have 
generally  a tonnage  of  from  7 to  14  tons,  and  carry  from  8 to  12  hands;  so  that 
about  2,000  men  are  engaged  in  this  trade— and,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  would 
form  a famous  corps  de  reserve.  They  generally  consist  of  the  young,  and  hardy, 
and  adventurous,  or  else  the  wretchedly  poor;  for  it  is  only  the  bold  spirit  of  youth, 
or  the  extreme  misery  of  the  married  man,  which  would  send  them  forth  upon 
this  service.  For  two  or  three  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  many  a wi  etched  mariner  leaves  his  starving  family,  and,  as  a last  resource, 
sells  himself  to  the  proprietor  of  one  or  other  of  these  barks;  receiving  a caparra, 
(earnest-money,;  with  which  he  returns  to  his  home.  This,  perhaps,  is  soon  dis- 
sipated, and  he  again  returns  and  receives  an  addition  to  his  caparra ; so  that 
when  the  time  of  final  departure  arrives,  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  the 
whole  of  his  scanty  pay  has  ben  consumed,  and  the  improvident  or  unhappy  rogue 
has  some  months  of  hard  labor  in  prospect,  without  the  hope  of  another  grano  of 
compensation.  Nor  does  the  proprietor  run  any  risk  in  making  this  pre-payment ; 
for  ns  the  mariner  can  make  no  engagement  without  presenting  his  passport  per- 
fectly en  regie , he  is  under  the  surveilance  of  a vigilant  police.  The  agreement 
between  the  parties  is  made  from  the  month  of  March  to  the  Feast  of  San  Michaele, 
(29th  September.)  for  vessels  destined  for  the  Barbary  coast — and  from  March  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  (October  2,)  for  those  whose  destination  m 
nearer  home.  Each  man  receives  from  20  to  40  ducats,  according  to  his  age  or 
skill,  for  the  whole  voyage;  while  the  captain  receives  from  150  to  400  ducats, 
reckoning  6 ducats  to  £l  sterling.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  let  us 
imagine  them  now  on  the  full  wing — some  for  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  others 
for  that  of  Sardinia,  or  Leghorn,  or  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the  Islands  of  Capri,  San 
Pietro,  or  Ventotene,  near  whiejh  I have  often  seen  them,  hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day,  dragging  for  the  treasures  of  the  vasty  deep.  On  arriving  at  the 
port  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they  intend  to  fish,  the  M carte”  absent  in  to  the 
consul;  which  they  are  compelled  to  take  again  on  return.  A piastre  is  paid  by 
each  vessel  for  the  magic  endorsement  of  his  excellenza — another  to  the  druggist, 
and  another  to  the  medical  man  ; while  the  captain,  to  strengthen  his  power,  and 
in  case  of  some  of  those  gentle  excesses  which  bilious  captains  are  sometimes 
apt  to  commit,  has  generally  on  board  some  private  w regalo  ” for  his  consul.  The 
next  morning  perhaps  they  push  out  to  sea,  and  commence  operations ; not  to 
return  that  evening,  or  the  next,  or  the  next,  but  to  remain  at  sea  for  a fortnight 
or  a month  at  a time,  working  night  and  day  without  intermission.  The  more 
humane  captains  allow  half  of  their  crews  to  repose  from  Ave  Maria  to  midnight, 
and  the  other  half  from  midnight  to  the  break  of  day ; others  allow  only  two 
hours’  repose  at  a time;  while  some,  again,  allow  no  regular  time— M so  that,  said 
a poor  mariner  to  me,  “ we  sleep  as  we  can,  either  standing,  or  as  we  haul  ip  the 
nets.”  Nor  do  they  fare  better  than  they  sleep:  for  the  whole  time  they  have 
nothing — literally  nothing — but  biscuit  and  water;  whilst  the  captain  as  a privil- 
eged person,  has  his  dish  of  dried  beans,  or  haricots  boiled.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, have  a run  of  good  luck,  and  put  into  port  once  in  fif  een  days  or  so,  they 
are  indulged  with  a feast  of  maccoronl  These  privations  make  it  rather  rough 
work,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  a mariner—  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
It  lasts  seven  months;  but  if  to  this  be  added  the  brutality  of  the  captains,  whose 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  as  I have  heard,  exceed  anything  ever  recounted  to  me  before, 
we  have  a combination  of  sufferings  which  go  far  to  justify  the  description  given 
to  me  of  this  service  by  one  engaged  in  it,  as  being  an  “ inferno  terrestre.” 
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“ Now  let  ns  view  them  at  work.  Every  vessel  carries  about  12  contaj  (a  con* 
taio  being  200  pounds)  of  hemp  to  make  the  nets,  which  are  changed  every  week. 
They  are  about  7 or  ten  palmi  in  width,  and  100  or  120  palmi  in  length— worked 
very  loosely,  and  with  large  meshes.  On  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  vessel  is 
put  before  the  wind,  or  else  propelled  by  oars,  until  those  loosely-formed  nets  have 
fastened  upon  a rock.  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  If  the  have  great  good 
fortune,  they  will  take  a piece  of  2 or  3 rotoli  at  a haul,  (a  rotolo  being  33  ounces,) 
though  this  is  a rare  occurrence.  In  its  natural  state,  the  coral  is  either  white  or 
red,  or  even  black  externally,  from  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  white  is  veiy  rare 
and  very  precious;  comparatively  a small  quantity  being  sufficient  to  make  a good 
voyage— especially  if  it  be  taken  “ ingrosso,”  when  it  will  fetch  as  high  as  100 
ducati,  or  more,  the  rotolo.  The  red  tt  a minuto  ” is  not  very  valuable ; but  if  it 
be  u seelta”  and  “ ingrosso,”  it  can  be  sold  for  from  25  up  to  60  ducati  the  rotolo. 
As  a rule,  however,  the  round-shaped  coral  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  tree 
or  the  spiral  coral. 

Full  fathoms  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made— 

So  sang  Ariel ; without,  I suppose,  intending  to  lay  down  any  rule  os  to  the  depth 
at  which  coral  may  be  found.  Indeed,  it  is  found  at  all  depths,  from  12  to  16  pal- 
mi  up  to  150,  or  even  more.  At  last,  arrives  the  Feast  of  San  Michacle,  or  of 
the  Madonna  del*  Rosario.  As  soon  as  the  day  dawns,  the  nets  are  slackened;  no 
man  will  work  more,  even  if  treasures  are  in  prospect.  So,  pushing  into  land, 
and  taking  up  their  u carte,”  away  they  set  on  their  return — many  as  poor  as 
when  they  departed;  some  with  a few  ducats  in  “ sacco,”  and  a new  Phrygian 
cap,  or  dashing  fash,  or  some  article  of  finery,  for  the  “innamorata” — all, 
however,  being  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  injured  perhaps  in  constitution. 

“The  cargo  being  deposited  in  the  “magazzin”  of  the  merchant,  is  sold  out  to 
the  retail  merchants,  who  flock  in  from  Naples  and  elsewhere;  and  is  soon  trans- 
formed into  numerous  articles  of  ornament  or  superstition — crosses,  amulets 
necklaces,  and  bracelets.  And  now  these  mariners  have  a long  repose,  till  the 
spring  comes  round  and  sends  them  out  again  on  this  odious  service — though 
there  are  very  few  who  make  two  or  three  consecutive  voyages  of  this  nature. 
Many  vessels  are  lost  in  the  season,  owing  to  their  long-continued  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  to  their  lying  in  amongst  the  coral  reefs.  However  pros- 
perous the  voyage,  life  aboard  the  vessels  ue  la  vita  cCuno  carve?  Yet  the  ser- 
vice may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies;  as  well  for  the  wealth  it  annually  brings  in,  as  also  for  the  school  it 
offers  for  training  hardy,  well-disciplined  mariners.” 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR. 

The  whole  production  of  the  sugar-growing  countries  of  the  world,  in  1844,  is 
set  down  at  778,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  tons  were  furnished  by  Cuba  alone. 
In  the  following  year,  Cuba  produced  only  80,000  tons,  but  the  increase  from  other 
sources  was  so  great,  that  the  total  produce  amounted  to  769,000  tons,  which  was 
very  little  short  of  that  in  1844.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  whole  world 
is  estimated  at  840,000  tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  consumes  about 
250,000;  the  rest  of  Europe,  425,000;  the  United  States  of  America,  150,000; 
and  Canada,  and  the  other  British  colonies,  15,000.  The  growth  of  the  United 
States  does  not  exceed  100,000  tons,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  consumption,  and 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  maple  sugar  and  foreign  importation.  The  difference 
between  the  total  production  of  tropical  sugar  and  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
world,  is  chiefly  made  up  by  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  which  now 
extends  annually  to  80,000  tons.  The  surplus  stock  held  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  has  been  about  130,000  tons;  and,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of 
kejping  a large  surplus  is  diminished  by  the  increased  celerity  of  communication, 
it  is  considered  that  a stock  of  130,000  tons,  upon  an  annual  consumption  in  Eu- 
rope alone  of  675,000  tons,  is  not  more  than  a moderate  provision  against  the 
vicissitudes  which  attend  the  growth  of  the  article. 
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Art.  XI.— COJMERCE,  AND  THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

Seven  or  eight  years  since,  a few  friends  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
In  Scotland,  connected  with  the  Scotch  establishment,  formed  the  j urjose 
of  attempting  the  infusion  of  a fresh  spirit  into  the  exertions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  large,  for  the  sjieedier  evangelization  of  the  world,  by  uni- 
ting a “friendly  competition”  of  talent  and  piety  in  the  production  of  a 
work  less  ephemera)  that!  the  sermons,  tracts  ai  d pamphlets,  which,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  hea- 
then. With  this  view  they  offered  a prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  for  the 
best,  and  another  prize  of  fifty  for  the  second  best  essay,  “on  the  duty,  privi- 
lege, and  encouragement  of  Christians  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  unenlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth.”  The  competition  was  confined  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  (not  a remarkably  liberal  course  for  the  advocates  of  uni- 
versal evangelization)  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Harris,  D.  D. 
This  essay  has  passed  through  numerous  editions  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  now  fin  1847)  We  have  the  filth  American  edition,  published  by  Gould, 
Kendall  as  Lincoln,  of  Bostoh,  a handsome  duodecimo,  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred pages,  under  the  title  of  “The  Gnat  Commission;  or,  The  Christian 
Church  Constituted  and  Charged  to  Convey  the  Gospel  to  the  World.” 
The  author  of  the  essay  maintains,  that  commerce  is  under  no  small  obli- 
gations to  missionary  influence,  and  that  the  shipping  of  the  commercial 
world  derives  as  much  advantage  from  Christian  missions  as  its  commerce. 
We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  writer  had  treated  more  fully  of  the  bear- 
ings of  mod<  rn  missions  on  commerce.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
have  tints  far  done  more  for  commerce  than  that  Christiany  which  must, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  baptize  trade  with  a larger  measure  of  its  spirit  and 
principles.  We  give  below  all  that  our  author  says  on  “the  reflex  benefits 
of  Christian  missions”  on  commerce : — 

“In  vain  were  nil  the  attempts  of  the  colonial  government  to  establish  n com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Caffre  tribes,  until  the  Christian  missionary  hud 
gained  ajboting  amongst  them.  But  not  only  does  he  now  form  a connecting  link 
in  the  chain  of  civilization  between  the  colonies  and  the  Caft'res  ana  other  tribes 
< — by  the  introduction  of  the  plough,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  turning  ihe 
attention  of  the  aborigines  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits;  in  consequence 
6f  Which  their  cattle  will  no  longer  prove  a source  of  irritation  and  conflict  with 
the  frontier  colonists,  and  a much  narrower  compass  of  land  will  be  sufficient  for 
their  comfortable  support. 

“New  Zcland  is  unquestionably  the  key  to  India,  on  the  one  hand, as  the  Cape 
Of  Good  Hope  is  on  the  other.  And  if,  as  events  increasingly  indicate,  a wise 
policy  should  require  our  government  to  enter  into  a friendly  treaty  with  that 
country,  the  measure  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  not  entirely  owing,  to  the 
favorable  predisposition  created  in  our  behalf  by  missionary  influence. 

“ Up  to  a very  recent  period,  the  South  Sea  Islands  were,  in  a commercial  point 
Of  view,  a complete  blank ; but  now  they  are  made  to  contribute  to  our  wants, 
and  to  take  of  our  manufactures,  to  a considerable  extent.  Sugar  is  cultivated, 
and  taken  in  native-built  vessels  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales;  and  more 
arrow-root  has  been  brought  from  thence  to  England  in  one  year,  than  had  been 
imported  for  nearly  twenty  previous  year  .,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  natives  are  now  wearing  European  clothing,  and  using  European 
implements  and  articles,  who  a few  years  ago  knew  nothing  of  our  manuf.  ctures. 

“The  shipping  of  our  countiy,  too,  derives  as  much  advantage  from  Christian 
missions  as  its  commerce.  This  will  appear,  if  it  be  recollected  that  intercourse 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  untaught  islanders  of  the  Pacific  is  always  danger- 
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on 8,  and  has  often  proved  fatal.  The  adventurous  Magellan  felt  at  the  Ladrono 
Islands;  Captain  Cook  was  barbarously  murdered  at  the  Sandwich  group ; the 
ship  Venus  was  taken  at  Tahiti ; M.  de  Langle  and  his  companions  were  killed 
at  the  Samoas;  the  Port  au  Prince  was  seized  at  Lefuga;  and  the  crew  of  the 
Boyd  were  massacred  at  New  Zeland.  And  now,  at  all  these  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ladrones,  there  are  missionary  stations,  where  between  two  and 
three  hundred  vessels  annually  resort;  the  crews  of  which  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  hour  when  the  anchor  shall  be  dropped  in  the  tranquil  lagoon,  and 
they  shall  find  a generous  welcome  and  a temporary  home.  Here,  at  the  small- 
est possible  expense,  the  captains  can  obtain  a supply  of  fresh  meat  and  provisions* 
refit  their  vessels,  and  recruit  their  crews. 

“ Formerly,  also,  when  a wreck  occurred,  the  natives  hastened  to  plunder  and 
murder,  or  reserved  those  who  escaped  from  the  seA  for  sacrifices.  Witness  the 
unhappy  sufferers  of  the  Charles  Eaton,  and  the  still  more  recent  massacre  of 
Captain  Fraser  and  his  crew  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  now,  wherever 
Christianity  has  been  introduced,  the  occurrence  of  a wreck  is  the  signal  for  the 
exercise  of  the  kindest  feelings  toward  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  of  the  great- 
est zeal  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  The  Falcon,  the  Sir  Charles  Price, 
and  several  other  vessels,  have  been  cast  away  at  or  near  such  stations ; and  not 
only  have  the  captains  and  others  attested  that  “not  a nail  was  lost,  and  that  all 
the  attention  was  given  to  their  personal  comfort  which  kindness  could  bestow, 
but  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  transmitted  to  England  and  America  as  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  property  saved  on  such  occasions  by  native  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.  Thus  many  a Christian  missionary  is,  in  effect,  a British  consul 
of  the  most  unexpensive  ana  efficient  kind ; and  his  congregation  a society  for  the 
protection  of  British  lives  and  property ; while  the  missionary  enterprise  itself,  by 
finding  new  havens  at  the  antipodes  for  our  fleets,  opening  new  channels  for  our 
commerce,  and  every  where  multiplying  the  friends  of  our  country,  is  eminently 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  its  temporal  interests.” 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

THE  LAW  OF  PATENTS— CASES  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

We  give  below  an  important  opinion  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  rela-* 
ting  to  the  Law  of  Patents,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  and  politely  fur- 
nished by  that  gentleman,  at  our  request,  for  publication  in  this  department  of 
the  Merchants’  Magazine.* 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Massachusetts  I)istrict,  May  Term,  1846. 
W.  W.  Woodworth  vs.  J.  Hall,  et  al.;  W.  W.  Woodworth  vs.  J.  Stone. 

In  these  cases,  injunctions  Were  granted,  May  Term,  1845,  and  at  May  Tenii, 
1846,  a motion  was  made  in  the  first-named  case,  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  An 
opinion  was  given  at  the  same  term,  stating  the  facts,  and  retaining  the  injunction 
as  to  one  of  the  defendants,  but  dissolving  it  as  to  the  other,  for  reasons  applica* 
ble  to  the  merits. 

Among  the  objections  which  were  then  urged  against  the  validity  of  the  patent 
on  which  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  founded,  were  these : — Because  it  was 
signed  by  H.  Sylvester,  as  acting  Commissioner,  rather  than  by  Ed.  Burke,  Esq., 
the  Commissioner ; and  because  the  patent  had  been  altered  at  the  Patent-Office 
eince  it  originally  issued. 

For  further  particulars  in  relation  to  these  objections,  and  the  detailed  facts  oh 
Which  they  rested,  reference  can  be  had  to  the  opinion  and  case,  as  drawn  up. 

At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  same  term,  held  at  Boston,  in  September,  1846, 
the  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  was  renewed  as  to  the  first  case,  and  a like 

# A true  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  Sept- 
21st,  1846.  JAS.  B.  ROBB,  Clerk. 
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motion  made  as  to  the  second  case,  both  of  which  are  now  to  be  disposed  of. 
They  were  founded  on  the  same  grounds,  accompanied  by  new  evidence,  offered 
under  the  first  objection,  to  show  that  Mr.  Sylvester,  at  the  time  of  signing  this 
{Mteni,  was  not  acting  under  any  appointment  made  by  the  President,  by  virtue 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  May  8th,  1792 ; but,  being 
then  chief  clerk  in  the  Patent-Office,  claimed  to  be  authorized  to  sign  it  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  Commissioner,  under  the  power  conferred  by  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  4th  of  July,  1836,  recognizing  the  Patent-Office. 

In  respect  to  the  second  objection — the  alteration  of  the  patent — it  was  further 
proved  that  a mistake,  as  to  the  time  it  was  intended  to  run  when  renewed,  oc- 
curred in  the  patent  itself,  as  well  as  the  record  and  copy  of  it;  the  proof,  at  the 
first  hearing,  extending  only  to  the  copy.  Thus  it  was  issued  for  fourteen  years, 
but  was  meant  to  be  tor  twenty-eight,  and  was  afterwards  altered  to  twenty-eight 
In  ■answer  to  this,  it  was  now  shown  that  the  Secretary  of  State  subsequently  ex- 
pressed in  writing  his  assent  and  sanction  to  the  correction  of  the  mistake,  though 
he  was  not  consulted  at  the  time  it  took  place. 

The  present  motion  was  argued  by  Giles  in  suppert  of  it,  and  B.  R.  Curtis 
against  it 

Woodbury,  J. — It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  many  of  the  facts  asd  principles 
considered  in  the  former  motion  on  this  subject,  and  then  disposed  of ; — but  the 
new  and  material  facts  since  obtained  are  to  be  examined,  so  far  os  they  may 
weigh  upon  the  objections,  and  affect  the  principles  before  settled. 

The  first  inquiry  now  is,  whether  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Patent-Office,  not  in 
truth  having  been  specially  appointed  to  be  acting  Commissioner  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  himself,  could  legally  sign  this  patent, 

ndcr  the  general  provision  in  the  second  section  of  the  patent  law  of  A.  D.  1836. 
The  words  of  that  section,  as  bearing  on  this  question,  are — “ The  chief  i Jerk,  in 
all  casses,  during  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Commissioner,  or  when  the  said 
principal  office  shall  become  vacant,  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
seal,  and  of  the  records,  books,  papers,  machines,  models,  and  al!  other  things  be- 
longing to  the  said  office,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Commissioner  during 
such  vacancy.” 

It  is  contended  by  the  defendant  that  this  clause  empowers  the  chief  clerk  to 
act  as  Commissioner  only  when  his  office  is  technically,  entirely,  or  de  jure  va- 
cant; and  not  when  he  is  merely  absent  from  sickness,  or  other  necessary  cause, 
constituting  a de  facto  vacancy,  only,  or  a want  of  the  Commissioner  present  to 
discharge  the  duties,  arising  from  some  such  cause.  It  is  certain  that  the  words 
here  used,  looking  no  farther,  appear  to  countenance  the  more  narrow  and  limited 
view  of  the  word  “ vacancy ;”  but  if  we  look  to  the  object  of  the  clause — to  other 
sections  of  this  and  the  succeeding  patent  act — to  the  contemporaneous  construc- 
tion placed  upon  it — to  the  long  acquiescence  under  that  construction,  and  the 
great  public  as  well  as  private  interests  which  have  grown  up  in  conformity  to  it 
within  the  last  ten  years,  a broader  meaning  to  the  term  seems  fortified  by  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  act,  and  by  the  analogies  of  the  case. 

It  is  proved  as  a fact  that  the  chief  clerk,  since  July,  1836,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  perform,  under  this  section,  all  the  duties  of  Commissioner  during  his 
necessary  absence,  and  without  any  new  special  authority  being  obtained  from 
the  President,  under  the  law  of  1792.  It  has  been  uniform  in  the  office  to  con- 
sider the  word  “vacancy”  here  as  meant  to  eover  an  actual,  or  de  facto  vacancy, 
by  a necessary  absence  from  the  city ; and  the  act  has  been  construed  so  as  to 
include  as  a vancy,  for  this  purpose  and  object,  the  want  of  the  Commissioner 
at  the  seat  of  government  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  arising  from  any  neces- 
sary cause,  rather  than  the  want  of  him  merely,  in  consequence  of  his  death  or 
resignation. 

It  is  conceded,  also,  that  many  patents  during  that  period  have  been  signed, 
and  records  certified,  by  the  chief  clerk,  as  acting  Commissioner,  under  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  patent  law,  and  which  must  become  invalid  if  this  one  be  so 
pronounced,  for  that  cause. 

It  is  further  apparent,  from  the  fourth  section  of  the  some  law,  that,  unless  this 
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bro:id  construction  be  correct,  the  chief  clerk  not  empowered  to  certify  copies 
of  the  origin  ll  records  and  pi  ers,  iu  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Commissioner, 
however  urgent  m ly  be  the  necessity  for  them,  in  the  protection  of  public  or  pri- 
vate rights.  But,  by  a suq  sequent  act,  pissed  Mircii  3 1,  1837,  section  *3.  the 
chief  clerk  is  clearly  and  expressly  empowered,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  give  copies  of  former  records  supplied  where  formerly  burned.  And 
here  it  would  follow,  if  necessary  absence  in  the  first  law  is  not  covered  by  the 
term  “ vacancy,”  he  is  not  authorized  to  give  copies  of  original  records  in  the 
absence  of  the  Commissioner,  though  he  miyof  records  burnt,  and  supplied 
again  afterwards.  This  would  be  a distinction  most  groundless,  and  hardly  pre- 
sumable to  ha  e been  intended,  it  would  likewise  follow,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  chief  clerk  was  to  have  ch  irge  of  the  seal  and  records,  but 
could  not  use  them  for  some  of  the  most  common  and  necessary  and  urgent  bu- 
siness connected  with  them. 

Futhenuore,  he  is  placed  under  oath,  and  also  under  bonds,  so  as  to  secure  the 
-community  when  he  does  act;  and  is,  indeed,  more  safe  for  the  public  than  a 
temporary  Commissioner  selected  by  the  President,  as  such  a one  miy  be  under 
no  bonds  wuitever; — yet,  though  u.iier  this  security,  a construction  is  urged 
that  he  has  not  been  trusted  by  Congress  to  act  in  the  very  ease*  where  a person 
is  trusted  by  Lhem  to  act,  without  security,  if  selected  by  the  Predient.  And 
this  is  the  reasoning,  too,  though  he  is  selected  to  be  chief  clerk,  rendering  him 
eligible  to  perform  these  duties,  virtually  by  the  President,  in  all  cises,  and  often 
by  Ins  express  wish.  Nor  is  it  any  stretch  of  confidence,  extraordinary  or  unne- 
cessary, for  Congress  to  confer  on  a clerk,  by  an  act,  such  a power  as  the  signing 
of  a pitenL  It  is  done  clearly  and  expressly,  and  is  conceded  to  be  properly  done 
when  the  Commissioner  dies  or  resigns,  and  a technic il  v ic incy  exists ; and  in 
cise  of  his  absence  it  is  done,  not  for  personal  favor,  but  for  public  convenience: 
so  that  persons  are  not  to  be  delayed  in  getting  patents  till  a successor  be  ap- 
pointed, and  arrive,  perhaps,  from  some  remote  place.  So  it  is  conceded  to  have 
been  done  for  more  than  half  a century,  by  a clear  grant  to  the  President  from 
Congress,  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  8th  Miy,  1793.  The  danger  from 
the  broid  construction  here,  is  then  no  greater  than  from  other  powers,  admitted 
already  to  exist  in  other  ways,  in  relation  to  this  same  subject.  But  to  guard 
against  long  absences,  without  a regular  and  more  responsible  head  to  a Depart- 
ment or  Bureau,  it  is  wisely  provided,  by  the  act  of  13th  February,  1793,  that  the 
temporary  appointment  by  the  President  shall  not  continue  over  six  months  at 
one  time,  beeiuse  a regul  ir  successor  could  in  that  time  be  procured,  aud  the 
sane  ion  of  the  Senate  should  be  asked  for  filling  the  office  during  a longer  time; 
aud  by  the  section  now  under  consideration  it  is  contemplated  that  the  temporary 
head  of  the  Bureau  shall  act  only  during  the  “ absence  ” of  the  Commissioner 
which  is  w necessary,”  or  a vacancy  happening  in  any  way;  both  of  which  are,  of, 
course,  likely  in  all  cases  not  to  1 ist  longer  than  six  months,  in  an  age  when  such 
offices  are  so  much  sought  after  as  in  this. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  u vacancy,”  as  used  in  like  cases, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  13th  February,  1793,  looked  to  it  as  covering  absence 
and  sickness,  as  well  as  death  or  resignation  of  tfie  regular  incumbent,  because 
it  speaks  of  a w vacancy  ” when  referring  to  the  former  act,  and  a temporary  ap- 
pointment for  only  six  months  under  it,  and  when  that  previous  act  authorized 
such  appointment  as  much  in  case  of  absence  and  sickness  as  of  death.  All  of 
them,  then,  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  reference,  as  each  constituting  a **  vacan- 
cy ” — d°  facto , to  be  sure,  in  case  of  absence  and  sickness,  but  still  referred  to 
.under  the  generic  term  of  a w vacancy.” 

There  is  another  circumstance  pf  some  importance,  not  yet  noticed,  bearing  oq 
this  question.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  Depirt- 
ments  and  Bureaus  at  Washington,  that  the  delay  and  inconvenionce  to  the  public 
in  obtaining  temporary  appointments  fiotn  the  President,  if  absent  fur  from  the  ; 
seat  of  government,  as  he  sometimes  is,  when  the  head  of  Dep  lrtment  or 
re.iu,  by  sickness  or  accident,  is  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  office,  has  led  some 
times  tp  complaints  of  a suspension  or  delay  pf  business  of  mi  important  phwip 
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ter;  and  has  been  contemplated,  either  by  a general  law,  or  as  the  Department 
and  Bureaus  become  from  time  to  time  re-organized,  to  provide  that  the  chief 
•clerks  in  each  should  temporarily  exercise  the  duties  of  the  heads  theieof,  while 
they  were  necessarily  absent.  It  is  obvions  that  the  public  would  often  be  much 
ben ’fitted  by  such  a provision,  in  cases  like  the  President’s  being  away,  so  that  he 
eould  not  at  once  make  a temporary  appointment;  nnd  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  public  can  never  suffer  by  such  an  appointment,  by  operation  of  law,  more 
than  it  docs  now,  when  made  by  the  President,  if  not  away ; nor  would  such  a 
general  provision  be  either  novel  or  dangerous,  considering  that  in  the  case  of 
most  ministerial  offices  under  the  government,  such  as  collectors  of  the  customs 
and  marshals,  their  deputies,  appointed  by  themselves,  can  now  act  for  theft)  in 
their  absence,  and  do  constantly  perform  most  important  duties  at  such  times. 

Hence,  when  the  Land-Office  w’as  re-organized,  4th  July,  1836,  the  same  day 
the  bill  passed  re-organizing  the  Patent-Office,  containing  the  provisions  now 
under  consideration,  clauses  were  inserted  in  both  bills,  with  a view  to  confer  such 
.a  power  or  appointment  on  the  chief  clerks  in  both  Bureaus.  The  clause  in  re- 
spect to  the  Patent-Office  I have  already  quoted,  and  have  been  examining  its 
spirit,  and  other  analogies,  in  order  to  see  if  the  broad  one  covering  the  present 
case  is  not  the  proper  construction  of  its  language  and  intent  The  other  clause, 
in  respect  to  the  Land-Office,  is  on  the  same  subject;  but,  by  a different  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  different  construction  from  that 
I have  applied  to  the  Patent  Office.  In  the  hist,  the  language  is — 44  And  in  case 
of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  or  of 
the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Commissioner,  the  duties  of  said  office  shall  de- 
volve upon,  and  be  performed,  ad  interim , by  the  Clerk  of  the  Public  Lands.” 

This  Clerk  of  the  Public  Lind*  was  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office. 

Undoubtedly  the  object  to  be  attained  was  alike  in  both ; the  inconvenience  to 
be  remedied  was  the  same;  the  risks  similar;  and  it  was  probably  only  by  inad- 
vertence that  less  precise  language  wa9  employed  in  the  patent  act  than  in  the 
act  as  to  the  Land-Office. 

It  is  a sound  rule,  in  the  construction  of  statutes  generally,  that  “everything 
which  is  within  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  the  act,  although  it  be  not  within  the 
letter,  is  as  much  within  the  net  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter  and  intent  also.” 
4 Paige,  ch.  252,  in  Walker  vs,  Devereux,  cites  1 Plawd.  366  Dwarris  on  Stats., 
691.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  intent  must  be  ascertained  by  the  words 
that  are  used,  coupled  with  the  mischief  to  be  remedied.  But  it  is  a mistake  to 
argue  that  because  ministerial  officers  can  do  only  what  they  are  specially  era- 
(powered,  [7  Mass.  R.  281-3.]  they  cannot  do  what,  on  a fair  and  liberal,  nnd 
useful  construction  of  words  used  by  Congress,  they  are  specially  empowered 
to  do.  The  intent  of  the  an  net  of  Congress,  ns  to  such  offices,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  spirit,  no  less  than  the  letter  of  the  act,  as  much  as  it  is  in  other 
.cases. 

In  both  of  the  provisions  we  have  just  been  considering,  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress seeming  to  have  been  the  same,  the  action  of  the  chief  clerks,  or  heads  of 
their  respective  Bureaus,  in  their  absence,  is  not  action  without  pretence  of  justi- 
fication by  anv  express  act  of  Congress,  without  countenance  of  any  law,  and  a 
jjnere  usurpation^  as  it  would  be,  if  done  under  an  idea  that  they  can  so  act,  and 
transcend  limited  powers  by  mere  construction,  as  being  clerks,  and  their  supe- 
riors absent;  or  ns  being  more  convenient,  at  times,  to  the  public. 

But  they  equally  rely  here,  nnd  for  ten  years  have  relied,  on  explicit  and  special 
provisions  by  Congress  to  authorize  their  action  in  both  cases;  both  provisions 
Deing  made  at  the  same  time,  nnd  with  a like  view,  though  one  uses  language 
not  susceptible  of  a modified  or  different  construction,  while  the  other  does  not; 
but  language  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  fairly  bear  a construction  in  conform- 
ity with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  similar  to  that  which  must  confessedly  be  put 
on  the  other  act. 

Beside  this  reasoning  and  these  analogies  on  the  present  question,  the  conclu- 
sions which  l have  formed  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  these  letters  patent,  under 
Us  ohiw+ion,  {utq  strengthened  by  some  other  considerations. 
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Here  a patent  is  offered  in  evidence,  valid  on  its  face,  and  objected  to  only  by 
matter  dehors , that  the  acting  Commissioner  who  signs  it  was  not  in  fact  one  so 
acting  by  appointment  of  the  President.  If  he  had  been,  it  is  conceded,  the  pa- 
tent is  valid;  and  this  was  virtually  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  4 Howard, 
663,  Wilson  vs.  Rosseau,  et.  als .,  where  this  very  patent,  signed  by  Mr.  Sylvester, 
as  acting  Commissioner,  was  objected  to,  and  upheld.  No  proof  was  offered  there 
that  he  had  or  had  not, received  any  such  appointment;  but  in  such  cases,  it 
being  legal  to  have  an  acting  Commissioner,  it  was  presumed  he  was  duly  ap-' 
pointed  so,  and  his  acts  therefore  valid.  So,  in  this  case,  such  a presumption 
would  be  enough,  provided  it  be  not  competent  to  go  further,  with  evidence  on 
the  Subject,  in  a proceeding  between  third  persons;  the  power  of  the  officer  him- 
self not  being  put  directly  in  issue  in  a proceeding  where  he  is  a party.  That  a 
person  is  an  acting  officer  is  enough  in  most  eases,  even  in  that  of  murder,  see 
the  cases  collected  at  the  last  session  of  this  term,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Paterson  et  al. 

For  like  reasons,  probably,  Justice  Story,  in  this  case,  when  the  injunction  was 
granted,  intimated  that  the  patent  must  be  bad  on  its  face  in  order  to  sustain  an 
objection  here  about  the  officer,  and  Judge  Hare  countenances  to  some  extent 
the  same  idea  in  his  opinion  in  Smith  et.  a/.,  vs.  Mercer,  el.  al .,  connected  with  this 
same  patent,  August,  1846,  Penn.  D.  Ct 

These  reasons  and  opinions  make  it  very  questionable  whether  the  evidence  is 
competent,  or  admissible  at  all  in  this  action,  that  the  acting  appointment  of  the 
chief  clerk  was  not  made  by  the  President  himself;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  patent  on 
its  face,  as  in  the  4th  of  Howard,  must  be  deemed  valid. 

I should,  however,  do  injustice  to  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  this  question,  and 
the  different  reasonings  and  analogies  which  have  been  and  maybe  fairly  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  were  I not  to  add  that  some  doubt  remains  in  respect  to  the  results 
I have  reached — though  the  inclination  of  my  mind  is  decidedly  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  the  letters. 

The  second  objection  to  the  patent,  on  account  of  its  alteration,  has  been  fully 
considered  before,  on  some  different  facts,  when  the  motion  to  dissolve  one  of  the 
injunctions  was  made,  last  Spring.  The  correction  of  a mistake,  though  com- 
mitted clerically,  vet  as  here  in  a matter  material,  was  then  supposed  not  to  be 
valid,  though  made  by  the  Commissioner,  unless  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  not  thought  necessary,  by  me,  that  the  patent,  after  such  a correc- 
tion, should  be  re-sealed  or  re-signed  by  the  Commissioner,  he  being  the  officer 
who  did  both  acts  originally.  But,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  must  by  law  sign 
it,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner,  should  the  patent  be  altered  after  he  sigtis  it,  he 
must,  bv  analogy,  be  made  aware  of  any  such  subsequent  alteration,  and  sanction 
it,  before  his  signature  can  be  regarded  as  verifying  the  amended  patent 

No  evidence  was  produced  before  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  sanction  of  this 
change ; but  such  evidence  is  now  offered,  and  is  probably  sufficient,  without  any 
entry  of  the  same  on  the  letters  patent  themselves.  That  would  certainly  be  a 
convenient  mode  of  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  his  sanction;  but,  no  law  re- 
quiring it,  the  principle  seems  to  demand  nothing  beyond  his  assent  to  the  correc- 
tion or  ratification  of  it ; both  of  which  exist  here  in  writing. 

Independent  of  form,  it  is  in  substance  very  seldom  that  he  interferes  at  all  with 
the  issue  or  correction  of  patents ; but  the  Commissioner  practically  discharges 
all  such  duties. 

There  is  still  another  question  connected  with  this  point  which  might  arise,  but 
has  not  been  now  pressed.  It  is,  whether  a patent  so  amended  could  operate, ex- 
cept as  from  time  of  the  amendment;  and,  if  not  so,  then  those  letters,  being 
altered  since  the  bill  was  filed,  cannot  avail  the  plaintiff  insupport  of  it 

Where  new  matter  was  inserted  not  originally  contemplated,  or  corrections 
made  not  clerically,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  could  relate  back  to  the  date 
of  the  letters  patent : but  here  it  seems  they  ought  to,  as  much  as  any  like  clerical 
amendments  of  declarations,  or  pleas,  or  judgments,  under  the  statutes  of  Jenfails. 

A different  conclusion  might  be  formed,  on  a fuller  examination  of  the  subject, 
as  to  third  persons  who  had  acquired  rights  as  the  patent  stood  before  it  was  cor- 
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rected.  Unless  by  its  being  in  a mistaken  form  as  to  length  of  time,  the  new 
patent  must  be  considered  void ; and  the  surrender  of  the  former  patents  for 
twenty-eight  years,  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded,  would  be  considered  void, 
also,  till  a new  patent  in  proper  form  issued,  instead  of  the  old  ones. 

I merely  glance,  however,  at  these  last  considerations,  without  deciding  on 
what  has  not  been  presented  nor  argued,  and  without  going  into  the  subject  of 
the  amendments  that  might  then  become  necessary  in  the  bill. 

There  has  a third  question  been  suggested,  but  not  argued,  as  not  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  notice  of  the  motion,  and  will,  therefore,  not  be  examined  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  consolidate  all  the  terms  of  fourteen, 
seven,  and  seven  years,  into  one  patent  for  twenty-eight  years.  I shall  merely 
say,  that  in  the  case  of  4 Howard,  before  referred  to,  this  patent,  thus  consolidated, 
Was  upheld ; though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  objection  was  taken  and  dis- 
cussed by  counsel  or  the  Court,  though  the  counsel  were  numerous,  and  very 
astute  to  raise  all  objections  appearing  plausible. 

The  point  may  still  be  found  a tenable  one;  but  if  so,  a like  conclusion  may 
follow  as  in  the  other  case  just  referred  to — that  if  such  renewal  is  void,  the  sur- 
render of  the  former  patents  is  likewise  void,  and  recoveries  can  be  had  on  them 
as  if  never  attempted  to  be  consolidated. 

Finally,  it  is  contended  that  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  validity  of  a patent,  ns 
some  assuredly  does  here,  as  before  stated,  the  injunction  should  be  dissolved. 
This  may,  with  some  qualification  as  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject, 
be  true  in  granting  an  injunction,  as  laid  down  in  4 Wash.  C.  C.  534,  if  the  doubt 
relate  to  the  merits — that  is,  the  originality  or  usefulness  of  a patent,  or  a pa- 
tentee's own  error  in  his  specification.  But  when  the  objection  relates  to  the 
technical  form  or  signature  of  papers  connected  with  the  letters,  and  the  doubts 
arise  from  acts  of  public  officers,  and  not  any  neglect  or  wrong  of  the  patentee, 
the  position  seems  to  me  not  sound.  More  especially  should  an  injunction,  once 
granted,  not  be  disturbed  for  such  doubts,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  term  for  trial 
of  the  merits  is  near;  and  the  allowing  such  doubts  to  prevail,  even  to  the  extent 
of  dissolving  an  injunction,  might  not  merely  affect  the  present  patent  and  present 
parties,  but  operate  injuriously  on  all  other  patents  and  parties  where,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  by  a cotemporaneous  and  continued  construction  of  the  patent  law, 
chief  clerks  have,  under  its  authority,  signed  patents  or  other  important  papers  as 
acting  Commissioner,  in  the  necessary  absehce  of  the  Commissioner,  or  made 
mistakes  of  a clerical  character  in  the  form  of  the  letters. 

In  my  opinion,  so  far  from  its  being  proper,  under  such  circumstances,  to  dis- 
solve an  injunction  for  doubts  on  such  technical  objections,  it  is  rather  the  duty 
of  the  Court,  if,  as  here,  mischievous  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue  to  others 
from  interfering,  and  if,  as  here,  legislative  measures  have  been  recommended  by 
the  public  officers,  which  are  pending,  to  remedy  or  obviate  the  possible  evil  from 
any  public  mistakes,  not  to  dissolve  an  injunction  already  granted,  unless  required 
to  do  it  by  imperative  principles  of  law,  showing  the  letters  patent  to  be  clearly 
void.  [6  Peters,  244.] 

The  motion  in  these  cases,  therefore,  is  not  granted. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE — BILL  OF  LADING. 

In  the  Fourth  District  Court,  (New  Orleans,)  Judge  Strawbridge.  L.  A.  Be- 
noist  vs.  T.  G.  Reyburn. 

This  was  a suit  brought  on  a bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  Seccomb,  Brooke  & 
Adams,  of  this  city,  dated  at  St  Ix>uis,  and  payable  ten  days  after  sight ; said  bill 
purporting  to  be  drawn  on  a special  consignment  of  produce  shipped  on  a certain 
steamboat  The  holder  of  the  bill,  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  presented  it  at 
the  house  of  Seccomb,  Brooke  & Adams,  and  demanded  payment  Accompany- 
ing the  bill  of  exchange  was  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  produce  drawn  upon.  The 
clerk  of  the  drawees  requested  the  bill  to  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  which  the  holder  refused,  and  left  with  the  bill,  which  he  had  protested 
for  nonacceptance,  and  on  which  he  now  brought  suit  against  the  drawer. 

C.  M.  Randall,  for  plaintiff,  contended  that  the  defendant  had  not  negatived  the 
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presumption  that  he  got  the  produce  drawn  on ; that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof 
that  there  was  any  such  produce,  or  any  bill  of  lading;  that  the  defendant  had 
not  shown  that  they  demanded,  or  required,  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading,  if 
there  was  any  ; that  this  was  an  ordinary  commercial  bill  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  drawees  to  accept  on  presentation. 

A.  Walker,  for  defendant,  argued  that  the  holder  of  the  bill  had  been  guilty  of 
laches.  That,  by  his  refusal  to  leave  the  bill  with  the  drawees  for  consideration, 
as  the  mercantile  usage  of  New  Orleans  required  to  be  done  in  the  presentment 
of  bills  drawn  after  sight ; and,  secondly,  by  refusing  or  failing  to  tender  the  bill 
of  lading  of  the  consignment  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  bill.  Applying  the 
principle  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lanfear  & Co.  rs. 
Blossman,  it  was  contended  that  the  holder  of  a bill  drawn  on  a special  consign- 
ment stood  to  the  drawee  thereof  in  the  relation  of  vendor  to  vendee;  that  the 
produce  was  the  thing  sold,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bill  the  price  given;  that 
the  holder  must  first  tender  the  thing  sold  before  he  can  demand  the  price;  in 
other  words,  that  the  holder  of  the  bill  roust  tender  the  bill  of  lading  before  he 
can  demand  of  the  drawees  the  acceptance  of  the  draft.  The  omission  to  tender 
the  bill  of  lading  released  the  drawer. 

Judge  Strawbridge  sustained  the  points  made  by  the  defendant ; remarking  that 
he  understood  the  law  on  this  point  to  be  settled  and  well  understood  long  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lanfear  & Co.  vs.  Blossman. 
That,  in  all  cases  of  bills  drawn  on  special  consignment,  law  and  usage  require 
the  holder  to  put  the  drawee  in  possession  of  the  property  drawn  upon.  The 
neglect  to  do  this,  as  well  as  the  neglect  to  leave  the  bill  with  the  drawees  fof 
consideration,  exonerated  the  drawer.  Judgment  for  the  defendant. 
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VIEW  OF  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE — DEMAND  FOR  SHIPPING MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT FINANCES THE  NEW  TARIFF — MEXICAN  WAR EUROPEAN  RAILROADS RATES 

OF  BILLS  IN  LONDON — BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 8TOCK8  OF  COTTON  IN  EUROI'H 

AND  AMERICA,  IN  1845,  ’46 DELIVERIES  OF  COTTON  FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  FRANCE  AND 

ENGLAND,  IN  1844,  ’46,  ’46 CURRENT  PRICKS  OF  COTTON  IN  1846,  COMPARED  WITH 

1844,  ’46 — IMPORT  OF  GOODS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNbER  THREE  “TARIFFS EXPORTS 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES SPECIE  MOVEMENT QUANTITIES  OF  TEA  AND  COFFEE  CON- 

SUMED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  THE  RATES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES— DOMESTIC  EX- 
PORTS OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

There  has  been  little  of  commercial  enterprise  during  the  month,  notwith- 
standing that  all  the  elements  of  great  prosperity  are  apparent  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  All  the  productions  of  the  United  States  are  in  great  demand  in  Europe, 
and  every  ton  of  shipping  is  put  in  requisition  at  high  rates  of  freight  to  trans- 
port American  produce  to  remunerate  foreign  markets,  which  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  continuing  their  demands  for  at  least  a year  to  come.  Money  is 
abundant  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union,  exchanges  so  low  as  to  admit  a re- 
newed import  of  specie,  and  all  public  works  as  well  as  monied  institutions,  as 
indicated  in  their  dividends,  are  profitably  employing  their  means*  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  favorable  symptoms,  the  leading  commercial  men— those  who  usually 
give  a tone  to  the  markets-^by  no  means  evince  that  speculative  boldness  of  en- 
terprise which  is  usually  exhibited  in  such  a state  of  affairs.  Satisfactory  reasons 
for  this  inertness  may  be  found  in  all  probability  in  political  causes.  The  federal 
government  has  commenced  practically  a great  and  radical  change  in  the  con- 
dnet  and  management  of  its  finances, — a change  to  which  we  think  a great  deal 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached,  but  which  nevertheless  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  a bugbear  in  repressing  mercantile  buoyancy.  The  new  tariff  has  come 
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into  operation  very  successfully  so  far,  accompanied  by  the  warehousing  system, 
mud  notwithstanding  the  delects  in  its  details,  commerce  would  soon  adapt  itself 
to  it  were  it  not  for  the  fears  of  new  changes  constantly  hanging  over  operators. 
The  Mexican  war  is  also  apparently  no  nearer  its  termination  than  when  the 
Mexicans  first  poshed  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  government  has  asked  for 
a loan  of  $20,000,000  to  carry  it  through  to  July,  1848.  All  these  are  influences 
which  tend  to  repress  the  buoyancy  of  the  markets  and  check  the  growing  enter- 
prise. In  England  and  western  Europe  the  great  railroad  speculations  that  have 
been  swelling  in  magnitude  for  the  last  three  years  are  producing  the  natural  re- 
sults of  overaction.  A great  and  ruinous  fall  has  manifested  itself  in  most  west 
of  Europe  roads,  involving  the  ruin  of  many  eminent  capitalists  in  most  of  the 
leading  cities.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
projected  roads  is  very  great,  and  the  operations  in  the  shares  have  led  to  a de- 
mand for  money  at  a time  when  the  constant  flow  of  silver,  which  is  the  legal 
tender  of  those  countries,  to  Russia,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  large  pur- 
chases of  grain  by  those  countries,  has  produced  a stringency  of  the  money 
market.  The  counterflux  of  gold  from  Russia  has  found  a resting  place  mostly 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  money  is  cheaper  in  London  than  at  most  places  on 
the  continent  In  London,  the  minimum  bank  rate  for  money  was  3 per  cent  per 
annum;  at  Paris,  5 per  cent;  Amsterdam,  5 per  cent;  Hamburgh,  6 percent 
The  Bank  of  France  seldom  raises  its  rate  of  interest  above  4 per  cent,  and  so 
great  was  the  demand  at  that  rate  that  the  Bank  of  France,  on  one  discount  day 
at  the  close  of  October,  discounted  $17,000,000 ; a sum  larger  than  it  ever  did 
before  at  one  time.  Money  cannot  of  course  continue  so  much  dearer  on  the 
continent  than  in  London  for  any  length  of  time  without  producing  an  export  of 
coin  from  the  latter,  and  this  point  was  rapidly  approaching  at  our  latest  dates. 


UATES  or  BILLS  IN  LONDON. 

Jane  4.  Sept.  4.  Oct.  9.  Oct  S3.  Oct  30.  Not.  8.  Not.  13.  Nor.  19.  Dec.  3. 

Amsterdam 12.6  12.6  12.7  12.6  12.6  12.  4*  12.  1 12.1  12.1 

'Antwerp 26.  If  26.10  26.10  26.  6 26.97*  26.00  26.96  26.90  26.86 

Hamburg 18.13*  18.18  18.1 8 18.12*  13.12*  18.11*  18.11*  18.11*  18.11* 

Paris. 26.00  26.00  26.86  26.72*  26.70  26.66  26.66  26.62*  25.67* 

Vienna 10.  9 10.10*  10.  9 10.  7 10.  7*  10.  8 10.  6*  10.  6 10.  6* 

Silver 4.11  4.11*  4.11*  4.11* 6.00  6 00*  6.00* 

Dalian, new....  4.  9*  4.  9*  4.  9*  4.  9f 4.10*  4.10*  4.10* 


The  foil  on  Paris  is  very  great  from  September  4,  being  42*  centimes  per  pound 
sterling.  The  price  of  silver  has  also  risen  Id.  per  oz.  with  a good  demand.  The 
variation  in  the  exchanges,  according  to  the  published  weekly  formula,  is  aa  fol- 
lows on  Paris  >— 

Oct.  9.  Oct.  23.  Nor.  6.  Not.  13.  Dec.  3. 

English  mint  price  of  gold. 77.10*  77.10*  77.10*  77.10*  77.10* 

Price  in  Paris,  per  mille 16.  16.  16.  16*  16. 

Bsanlting  exchange. 26.56  25.56  25.65  25.54  26.65 

Actual  rate  at  Paris  on  London. 26.77*  26.70  25.65  26.60  25.67* 

Gives  gold  dearer  at  London  than  Paris. . per  ct  0.87 * 068  0.89  0.28  par. 

Down  to  the  3d  December,  or  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  gold  fell  in  London 
as  compared  with  Paris  0.87*  per  cent,  and  bills  were  still  falling  with  a languid 
demand.  It  requires  now  but  a slight  continuance  of  the  decline  to  promote  an 
export  of  coin  from  England.  Some  £45,000  were  shipped  in  the  last  week  of 
November,  and  a considerable  decline  had  taken  place  in  the  specie  held  by  the 
boric,  aa  follow*:— 
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BULLION  IN  THS  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

October  3.  October  17.  October  24.  November  7. 
Gold  coin  and  bullion...  £12.682,794  £12,122,882  £11,868,690  £11,724,111 

Silver  bullion 2,727,001  2,618,768  2,668,565  2,511,774 

Gold  and  siver  coin 456,831  401,403  456,661  524,624 


Total..,. ' £15,816,626  £15,148,048  £14,893,906  £14,760,606 


The  decrease  in  this  period  was  over  £1,000,000,  mostly  in  gold  coin,  partly 
for  payment  of  wages  on  the  works  in  Ireland  undertaken  by  the  government  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  usual  enlargement  of 
the  specie  circulation  which  takes  place  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  farmers 
bring  in  their  new  crops.  The  prospect  now  is,  that  an  export  will  take  place  to 
the  continent  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  The  rise  in  prices 
of  food  may  partially  create  the  enhanced  demand,  as  well  as  the  railroad  specu- 
lations. The  French  roads  appear  now  to  be  calling  in  instalments  to  a very 
considerable  extent  At  the  close  of  October,  the  Paris  northern  line  advertised 
a call  of  $15  per  share  for  the  2d  of  January,  and  $10  for  the  1st  of  July.  The 
two  calls  amount  to  $6,000,000 ; and  as  the  shares,  as  is  usual  in  times  of  specu- 
lation, were  in  the  hands  of  weak  holders  who  had  hypothecated  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  out  Four  large  capitalists,  viz. : three  peers  of  France  and  a 
manufacturer,  were  forced  to  sell  out  The  Lyons  road  also  made  a call,  and 
was  followed  by  others,  and  thirteen  roads  have  made  calls  for  $31,000,000,  paya- 
ble within  a year.  These  large  calls  on  a restricted  money  market  caused  a kind 
of  panic,  aided  by  the  state  of  political  affairs  between  England  and  France. 
The  latter  cause  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  English  minister. 
Lord  Normanby,  had  called  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensier,  a fact  re- 
garded on  ’change  as  a renewal  of  a good  understanding  between  the  govern- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  nineteen  French  roads 
equalled  $46,000,000,  and  was  productive  of  some  uneasiness. 

In  a former  number  we  gave  a table  of  the  capital  authorized  in  England 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  amounting  to  the  incredible  sum  of  over 
$1,000,000,000,  part  of  which  was  in  process  of  expenditure,  and  had  resulted  in 
greatly  enhancing  the  consumption  of  all  necessaries  and  comforts  by  the  people. 
It  has  been  a curious  result  of  the  payment  of  money  wages  to  the  destitute  of 
Ireland,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  tea  had  increased  in  those  districts 
very  perceptibly.  It  is  doubtless  measurably  owing  to  the  railroad  expenditures 
that  the  scarcity  of  food  exists  both  in  western  Europe  and  England.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  enabled  to  consume  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  usual,  as 
well  vegetable  food  as  other  dutiable  articles,  all  which  have  shown  so  decided  an 
increase ; and  in  considering  the  probable  extent  and  continuance  of  the  English 
demand  for  food,  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  As  thus,  if  the  present  de- 
mand arises  solely  from  a short  crop,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  quite  temporary, 
and  to  cease  with  the  return  of  favorable  seasons.  If,  however,  it  grows  also  to 
a considerable  extent  out  of  increased  consumption,  consequent  upon  the  iu»- 
proved  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  permanent  in  its  nature,  btst  sus- 
ceptible of  a great  increase.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Great  Britain  by  itself,  is, 
in  respect  of  the  higher  descriptions  of  grain,  well  supplied,  as  compared  with  the 
supplies  of  former  years,  but  also  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour 
by  those  accustomed  to  consume  is  much  greater  than  usual ; find  farther,  that 
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owing  to  the  positive  deficit  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  of  beans  and  peas,  as  well 
as  rye,  in  Europe,  that  the  consumption  by  those  not  hitherto  accustomed  to  con- 
sume wheat,  is  large.  The  quantity  of  foreign  flour  taken  into  consumption  in 
a few  months  is  nearly  equal  to  2,000,000  barrels ; notwithstanding  which,  the 
mills  all  over  England  are  in  a state  of  the  utmost  activity,  the  demand  for  flour 
good,  and  the  prices  of  animal  food  very  high.  The  corn  trade  of  the  world,  as 
connected  with  the  English  demand,  has  suffered  violent  vacillations  in  a few 
weeks  from  a very  singular  cnuse,  viz.,:  the  most  profligate  conduct  on  the  port 
of  the  London  Times  newspaper.  It  is  known  and  admitted  that  that  is  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  journal  in  the  world.  It  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
in  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  as  such  it  enjoys  an  unusual  degree  of 
influence,  which  it  exerted  for  three  successive  weeks  in  September  and  October 
to  promote  a panic,  through  the  most  exaggerated  statements  in  regard  to  an  al- 
leged approaching  famine.  These  statements  materially  aided'  the  advance  in 
prices,  which  reached  a level  of  63s.  3d.  for  wheat,  for  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 7.  Just  before  the  sailing  of  the  American  steamer  of  November  4,  how- 
ever, it  suddenly  changed  its  views,  and  pronounced  the  alarm  in  relation  to  the 
crops  as  M wholly  without  foundation,”  and  also  predicted  the  receipt  of  some 
<£,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain  in  England  before  January,  1847 ; an  exag- 
geration as  great  in  the  opposite  direction  as  had  been  its  previous  alarm  notes. 
The  effect  of  this  appeared  to  be,  although  the  statements  exhibited  too  little  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  to  influence  those  familiar  with  the  trade,  to  induce 
farmers  to  thresh  freely  and  send  to  market  to  avail  themselves  of  the  high 
prices,  importers  to  meet  the  market  freely,  and  buyers  to  restrict  their  pur- 
chases in  anticipation  of  the  low  prices  which  the  great  supplies  predicted  by  the 
Times  were  to  bring  about.  These  combined  circumstances  created  a pause  in 
the  market,  and  influenced  the  New  York  and  United  States  markets  generally  on 
their  arrival  here,  and  prices  fell  to  $5  for  flour,  but  subsequently  recovered  them- 
selves. The  effect  of  this  seemed  to  be  only  to  hurry  the  consumption  of  the 
English  supplies,  and  will  result  in  a greater  demand  for  foreign  supplies  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  French  government  were  also  stimulated  into  large 
purchases  for  the  consungition  of  that  country  by  the  frightful  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  prospective  wants  of  England.  All  the  indications  are,  however,  that 
the  demands  for  United  States  produce  are  not  of  a purely  temporary  character, 
arising  from  the  mere  failure  of  the  harvest,  but  are  of  a permanent  character 
and  likely  to  lead  to  great  results.  The  greatest  drawback  at  this  time  on  the 
trade,  is  the  want  of  adequate  tonnage  to  transport  the  produce  at  rates  suffi- 
ciently cheap  to  allow  of  a fair  proportion  of  the  sales  falling  to  the  share  of  the 
farmer.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  great  sales  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
fifteen  months  ending  with  December,  1846,  the  real  means  of  the  farmer  have 
not  been  materially  enhanced. 

The  scarcity  of  food  in  England  and  Europe  does  not  now  apparently  produce 
its  usual  effects  in  diminishing  the  price  or  the  consumption  of  cotton ; a fact 
which  corroborates  the  evidence,  that  the  demands  for  food  arise  from  increased 
consumption.  The  supply  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  was  less 
than  the  demand ; a fact  clearly  indicated  in  the  diminished  stocks,  which  were  as 
follows : — 
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STOCKS  or  COTTON,  SSPTZXBXK  80. — BALKS. 

Holland.  Antwerp.  Hamburg.  Trlnte.  France,  England.  U.  State*.  Total. 


1846 16,000  24,000  16,000  80,860  88,900  981,490  68,086  1,179,885 

1846. 6,000  8,000  6,000  22,700  64,000  662,800  77,186  826.686 


. Decrease  9,000  16,000  10,000  7,600  84,900  284,690  868,140 

Increase 9,101  


The  decrease  in  stocks  is  general  and  large,  arising  from  enhanced  deliveries 
for  consumption,  which  in  France  and  England  have  been  as  follows,  for  ten 
months,  ending  October  31 : — 


1844.  184S.  1818. 

France 1,191,809  1,316,429  1,360,864 

England * 818,916  870,867  876,496 


Total  bales 1,610,223  1,687,277  1,736,860 

This  increase  is  equal  to  16  per  cent,  or  256,000  bales,  and  this  at  a time  when 
food  has  been  high.  Prices  have  felt  this  state  of  affairs,  and  are  higher  than  for 
three  years,  being  at  Liverpool  as  follows : — 


CURRENT  FRICKS,  NOVEMBER  18,  WITH  THO«  OF  1846  AKD  1844. 


Bowed  ordinary 

“ middling 

■ fair 

“ good  lair 

“ good 

Orleans  and  Mobile— ordinary 

“ middling 

* fair 

* good  fair 

“ good. 

“ ch.  gin’d  marks.. . . . 


1846. 

184» 

1844. 

8i«H 

8 a 8f 

6ia6* 

4 a4* 

4 a 4£ 

6£  a 6 

4*a4f 

6 a 64 

4*»4» 

4*a4* 

6±a6* 

5 *64 

6 a H 

H a 6* 

a 4 

8 a 4 

64  a 6 

4i»4# 

4*a4t 

6ia6# 

4*  a 4* 

64  a 64 

H»H 

Han 

• a 8f 

6}  a 

74  a 84 

7 a 8 

7 a 8 

These  prices  average  20  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  when  they  were  slight* 
ly  in  advance  of  those  current  at  the  same  time  in  1844.  The  quantity  exported 
last  year  was  1,666,792  bales,  or  666,716,800  pounds,  worth  the  price  of  fair  New 
Orleans  in  November,  or  an  average  of  $66,842,000.  The  crop  of  this  year  will 
afford  hat  a less  quantity  for  export,  and  if  estimated  at  1,500,000  hales,  will,  at 
Ihe  price  of  fair  Orleans,  at  Liverpool,  November  13^ be  worth  $72,000,000,  or 
over  $5,000,000  more  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  under  the  supposition  that  no 
farther  advance  will  take  place.  The  cotton  interest  will  therefore  receive  no 
detriment  from  those  occurrences  that  are  enhancing  the  welfare  of  the  western 
farming  interest  From  all  these  circumstances  it  results  that  large  imports  must 
be  made  in  payment  of  the  produce  sold  abroad,  even  if  the  import  trade  is  con- 
fined strictly  to  returns  of  produce  sold,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  admit  of 
these  returns  the  value  of  imports  will,  for  the  coming  year,  he  considerably  en- 
hanced. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  speculative  imports  will  take  plaoe 
to  any  extent  beyond  what  will  he  paid  for  by  the  exports.  The  modification  of 
the  tariff  will  probably  affect  the  imports  in  no  other  way  than  by  admitting  goods 
bearing  low  duties,  instead  of  an  amount  of  specie,  which  might  he  forced  homo 
were  goods  excluded.  That  is  to  say,  if  a certain  amount  of  prod  nee  is  sold 
abroad,  it  is  clear  that  the  proceeds  mnst  come  home ; if,  then,  file  tariff  excluded 
goods  or  taxed  them  too  highly,  the  medium  of  remittance  would  bs  specie;  if 
the  taxes  are  relaxed,  goods  will  take  the  place  of  specie,  and  the  government 
•venue  be  enhanced.  On  many  goods,  however,  French  manufactures  in  par- 
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titular,  the  duties  are  raised  by  the  new  tariff  and  therefore  the  enhanced  sales 
to  that  country  are  more  likely  to  be  paid  in  specie,  more  particularly,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  exchanges  are  in  favor  of  France  aa  relates  to  England.  In  former 
years,  more  particularly  1839,  when  the  duties  on  French  goods  were  very  lowf 
the  imports  from  that  country  were  very  large,  and  were  paid  for  by  bills  on  Eng- 
land, and  those  bills  running  on  London  in  favor  of  France  on  American  account 
added  seriously  to  that  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  which  so  nearly  jeopard- 
ized its  existence  in  October,  1839.  The  new  tariff  appears  to  change  the  rela- 
tions between  the  three  countries,  inasmuch  as  that  by  raising  the  duties  on 
French  wines  and  silks,  and  lowering  those  upon  British  goods,  it  encourages  a 
direct  trade  between  England  and  America,  and  tends  to  check  that  with  France. 
Indeed,  the  trade  has  hitherto  always  been  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against 
England,  and  in  favor  of  France  Against  the  United  States,  and  England  has  paid 
France  the  balance.  The  course  of  the  French  government  has  always  been 
commercially  hostile  to  the  United  States ; — while  the  latter  have  admitted  French 
goods  at  very  low  duties,  France  has  nearly  prohibited  United  States  produce. 
The  French  wine  and  silk  interests  will  now  exert  themselves  to  procure  a modi- 
fication of  the  duties  on  Ameriean  produce,  particularly  tobacto. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  import  of  goods  under  the  new  tariff  will  be  larger 
than  were  the  tariff  of  1842  to  remain  in  operation,  and  that  the  import  of  specie 
will  be  less  than  would  have  been  the  case.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
operation  of  the  sub-treasury  law,  with  its  specie  clause,  will,  until  the  commer- 
cial community  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  tend  to  prevent  any  extraordinary 
import  of  goods,  how  low  soever  may  be  the  duties.  The  following  are  the  offi- 
cial figures  for  the  imports  and  exports  for  five  years,  ending  June  30,  1846 


IMPOST  OF  GOODS  INTO  THX  17.  STATES,  UNDER  THREE  TARIFFS. — TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


1841. 

184!. 

1841. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

Compromise  set.  Tariff  of  1641. 

Ad  ralocem  dutiea.  $34^10,642  $49,309,085  $16,664,875 

Specific  “ . 27,315,804  20,325,516  12,404,340 

Am.. fi  1.031.1)08  2A540.470  13J254J258 

Tariff  of  1842. 
$52,315,291  $60,191,862 

31,352,863  34,914,869 

18.936.455  lft.077.5Qfl 

$60,660,65$ 
36,263,784 
90.000  finer 

Total 

$122^57,544 

$964*754)71 

$42,433,464  $102,604,606 

$113476^966 

$117,914^44 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1841. 

184!. 

1841. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

Domestic  produce. 
Foreign  free  goods. 
u ad  valorem 
« specific.... 

$$6^48^80 

3,9534)54 

2,136,522 

24»1,650 

$01,799,242 

3,129,285 

2,842,762 

2,041,692 

$77,686,355 

1 ,6^2,306 
1,889,257 
1,567,315 

$99,531,774 

2,251,550 

1,706,206 

2^56,302 

$96,453^30 

2,413,060 

2,107,292 

34*64,439 

$101,718,042 

2,343,629 

2,702^51 

2^326 

Total 

$104^29,631 

$99,812,981 

$8243254233 

$195,475,832 

$106,040,111 

$109^824248 

SPECIE  MOVEMENT. 

1841. 

184!. 

1841. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Foreign  spede.... 
Domestic  specie... 

$7,287,846 

2,746,486 

$34*07,799 

1,170,754 

$1,4134)19 

107,429 

$5^704*09 

183,405 

$7,7624)94 

844,447 

$3,481,417 

423,851 

Total  export  specie 
“ import  u 

104*34333 

44*68,633 

4,878^53 

4,087,016 

1,521,348 

22,320,335 

5,454,214 

4,330,429 

8,606,480 

44)704*42 

34*05)968 

3,777,739 

Ptoses  of  Import.. 
w of  export... 

90,798,967 

3864*15 

$5,045,699 

791,537 

4,5364*57 

127,536 

It  appears  that  the  import  dutiable  goods  was,  in  1846,  $96,924,234,  and  the 
duties  netted  to  the  Treasury  $26,712,667,  or  27}  per  cent  average.  The  Secre- 
tary estimates  the  receipts  at  $27,835,731  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1847 ; of 
which,  five  months  will  be  under  the  old  tariff,  and  seven  months  under  the  new; 
and  for  the  year  1848,  $28,000,000,  which  supposes  an  imoort  nf  *hg  non  non 
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dutiable  goods— an  increase  of  $16,000,000  over  1846,  if  the  average  of  the  new 
tariff  is  25  per  cent  The  average  duty  under  the  first  year  of  the  tariff  of  1843 
was  35  per  cent,  and  it  has  annually  diminished  to  27*  per  cent  The  large  ex- 
port  of  farm  produce  last  year  raised  the  export  of  domestic  goods  to  $3,400,000 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  export  of  cotton  was 
420,000  bales  less — probably  worth  $12,600,000.  For  the  coming  year,  the  value 
of  the  cotton  exported  will  be  enhanced  beyond  that  of  1846,  as  well  as  bread- 
stuffs,  and  the  domestic  exports  may  reach  $116,000,000  of  produce;  the  returns 
of  which  would  naturally  swell  the  imports : but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
the  operation  of  the  specie  clause  of  the  Independent  Treasury  bill  will,  by  keep- 
ing  the  currency  dear,  and  promoting  a demand  for  coin,  favor  the  import  of  spe- 
cie rather  than  dutiable  goods.  The  effect  of  a dear  currency  is  to  diminish  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  in  consequence  check  importations.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
impose  a duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  tea  and  coffee,  estimated  to  yield  $2,946,557  ; 
and  the  Secretary  makes  an  allowance  from  this  sum  of  $446,000  for  a reduction 
of  consumption  consequent  npon  the  duty.  It  is  a general  rule  true,  that  the 
imposition  of  a duty,  by  raising  the  price,  diminishes  consumption ; but  the  rule  is 
not  strictly  applicable : duties  and  prices  may  be  diminished,  and  the  consumption 
also  diminish  from  the  general  depression  of  business,  and  inability  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  purchase  their  usual  supplies  at  any  price.  The  following  is  a table 
of  the  quantities  consumed  under  former  rates  of  duty,  and  the  product  of  those 
duties : — 


quantity  of  tea  and  coffee  consumed  in  u.  states,  with  hates  and  amounts  of  duties 


COFFEE. 

Lbs.  consumed.  Duty  per  lb.  Ain’t  duty. 

TEA. 

Lbs.  consumed.  Duty  per  1 

14,282,982 

5 

$714,149 

5,480,630 

80.87 

18,603,330 

5 

930,166 

6,796,361 

30.90 

20,368,460 

5 

1,018,482 

7,107,677 

33.80 

22,367,721 

5 

1,117,886 

6,555,629 

38.53 

26,449,356 

5 

1,822,467 

8,816,225 

34.00 

81,895,217 

5 

1,694,760 

6,872,956 

33.32 

87,258,879 

5 

1,862,943 

6,803,667 

84.40 

85,735,610 

5 

1,786,780 

5,397,664 

83.73 

87,121.910 

5 

1,856,095 

6,141,808 

38.28 

79,010,212 

1.97 

1,667,981 

5,459,293 

81.76 

46,608,576 

free. 

863,492 

8,826,906 

14.1 

75,057,906 

M 

12,927,043 

free. 

44,346,505 

U 

18,193,553 

« 

Ain’t  duty. 
$1,676,247 
2,105,266 
2,368.306 
2,198,787 
8,026,140 
1,800,849 
2,813,767 
1,820,706 
2,044,818 
1,733,778 
1,248,597 


1822... 

1823.. . 

1824. .  . 

1825.. . 

1826.. . 

1827.. . 

1828.. . 

1829.. . 

1880.. . 

1831.. . 

1882.. . 

1838.. . 

1834.. . 

It  is  observable  that  under  a duty  of  50  per  cent,  which  was  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  five  cents  per  pound,  the  consumption  of  coffee  doubled ; and  in  1844,  when  free, 
it  was  but  little  more  than  in  1830  under  a 50  per  cent  duty.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, tea  paid  but  30.87  cents  average  per  pound,  in  1822,  and  the  consumption  in 
1824  was  50  per  cent  more  at  a high  duty ; and  with  a reduction  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  in  1827,  the  consumption  decreased  40  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not 
justify  the  Secretary  in  allowing  a reduction  of  17  per  cent  for  the  diminution  of 
consumption  consequent  upon  a 25  per  cent  duty,  when  the  duties  on  all  other 
articles  are  to  be  reduced.  There  is  another  feature  in  the  case  which  would  in- 


dicate a much  larger  consumption  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Secretary. 
It  is  this : all  the  coffee  and  tea  consumed  carry  with  them  a quantity  of  sugar. 
Probably  one  pound  of  coffee  and  one  pound  of  tea  are  consumed  with  seven 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  tax  on  the  three,  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  was  17*  cents; 
the  tax  under  the  new  tariff  will  be  7*  cents.  If  25  per  cent  is  added  upon  the 
tea'and  coffee,  the  duties  on  the  three  will  be  15*  cents,  2 cents  per  pound  less 
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than  under  the  tariff  of  1842 ; and  consequently,  if  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  is 
correct,  the  consumption  of  all  three  must  be  greater.  It  is  clearly  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  consumer  of  tea  or  coffee  whether  he  pays  the  duty  upon  the  sugar 
or  the  coffee.  In  taking  it  off  the  sugar  and  putting  it  on  the  coffee  or  tea,  is 
simply  favoring  the  Spanish  West  Indies  at  the  expense  of  the  Brazils,  as  well 
as  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Sugar  it  is  true,  is  used  for  very  many  purposes  other 
than  tea  and  coffee,  but  the  quantities  of  the  latter  consumed  without  sugar  are 
small  The  more  of  the  latter  there  is  consumed,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  sugar,  and  with  a 25  per  cent  tax  on  them,  the  prepared  beverage,  as  we  have 
stated,  will  be  taxed  2 cents  less  than  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  Another  great 
consideration  is  this:  the  foreign  market  for  farm  produce  being  good,  the 
means  of  the  farmer  to  buy  increase,  and  with  the  general  enhancement  of  the 
business  of  the  country  as  a result  of  improved  agricultural  prosperity,  the  con- 
sumption of  those  tropical  productions  may  be  supposed  to  increase  even  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  The  following  is  a table  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States  for  five  years : — 


DOMESTICS  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOE  FIVE  SUCCESSIVE  TEARS. 


THE  SKA. 

Fisheries. 

Dried  fish  or  cod  fisheries 

Pickled  fish  or  river  fisheries,  [her- 
ring, shad,  salmon,  mackerel] . . 

Whale  and  other  fiah  oil 

Spermaceti  oil. 

Whalebone 

Spermaceti  candles 

THE  FOREST. 

Skins  and  furs. 

Ginseng. 

Product  ef  Weed. 

Stares,  shlngi’s,  b*rds,  hewn  timbV 

Other  timber 

Masts  and  spare 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 

All  manufactures  of  wood 

Naval  stores— tar,  pitch,  rosin,  fee. 
Ashes— pot  and  pearl 

AGRICULTURE. 

Products  of  Animals. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle. 

Butter  and  cheese 

Pork  [pkldl  bacon,  lard,  lire  hogs. 

Horses  and  mules 

Sheep 

Vegetable  food. 

Flour 

Indian  corn 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  oth.  small  grain,  la  pulse 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread. 

Potatoes 

Rlfc:::::::::::::::::::::: 


Tobacco 
Cotton  | 


1845,  872.905,996  lbs. 

1846,  547,557,055  lbs. 


All  other  Agricultural  products . 
Flaxseed. 


Hops 

Brown  sugar. 
Indigo 


I- 


1841. 

1843. 

1814. 

1845. 

1846. 

$567,782 

$381,175 

$699,838 

$803353 

$699359 

162,324 

116,042 

197,179 

206,654 

230,495 

1,315,411 

804,774 

1,464,968 

1320,363 

9464298 

333,114 

310,768 

344,930 

975.195 

697370 

225,382 

257,481 

463,096 

762,642 

583370 

318,997 

243,308 

180,492 

236,917 

295306 

2,823,010 

2,112,548 

3350,501 

4307,124 

3,453398 

598,487 

453,869 

742,196 

1,248,355 

1,063,009 

237362 

63,702 

193,870 

95,008 

177,146 

662,189 

647,739 

1,026,179 

837,204 

1,425,501 

1300371 

2303337 

1,672,279 

1,951,222 

2319343 

253,931 

211,111 

326,945 

369305 

324,979 

37,730 

19,669 

23,274 

7037u 

28,692 

91,482 

111,067 

623,718 

39,538 

75,616 

61382 

391,312 

919,100 

818,692 

677,420 

814,969 

957,790 

743329 

475,357 

1,085,712 

802,741 

641,004 

1,140348 

^210,496 

735,689 

53184262 

2,704,170 

5,808,712 

5306377 

1,212,638 

1,092,949 

1,810,551 

1,9283)9 

9,4744208 

388,185 

508,968 

758,829 

878,865 

1363,087 

2,629,403 

3,120,020 

34235,479 

2,9914284 

3383384 

299,654 

212,696 

315,696 

27,834 

385,488 

382382 

38,892 

29,061 

23,948 

30,303 

4*568,772 

3,963,694 

6,149,379 

63)6^93 

7333304 

916,616 

264,109 

500,400 

6,759,488 

336,779 

1,681,975 

7375356 

3,763,073 

5.398,593 

11368,669 

345,150 

617,817 

281,749 

404,008 

411,741 

1,186,663 

454,166 

641,029 

641352 

945,061 

124,396 

65,631 

104,391 

112,906 

138,110 

175,082 

106,640 

133,477 

177,953 

2604294 

6384221 

323,759 

312,232 

388,603 

366,688 

85,844 

47,757 

74,108 

122^26 

69,934 

324245 

32,825 

51,465 

2,182,468 

81^)6 

69,253 

2364391 

1,907,387 

1,625,728 

2,160,456 

11,903,652 

6,955,908 

11 ,239, 44 i 

9,8103)8 

19329385 

7.540,755 

4,650,979 

8397,255 

7,469,819 

8,478370 

47*593,464 

49,119,806 

54,063301 

51,769,819 

42,767341 

34,991 

49.406 

23,749 

81,978 

165,438 

86347 

123,745 

51,550 

903(1 

41393 

i M 

3,435 

198 

12363 

1,176 

11,107 

70 

7*235 

80 

81,476 

178)784 

88338 

18MM 

214,455 
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M1KXJT  ACTORS  «. 

1812. 

1841. 

1814. 

184S. 

1846. 

8oap  and  tallow  candle* 

$485,138 

$407,105 

$619,544 

$623,946 

$830,041 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

168,928 

1154155 

2044)00 

3284)91 

346416 

Household  furniture 

290,996 

197,982 

3274)38 

277,488 

317,407 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

48400 

484136 

63,931 

55,821 

87,712 

Hats 

65,882 

39,843 

75,649 

704597 

74,723 

Baddlery 

25,986 

17,653 

34452 

29,847 

24457 

Wax 

103,626 

137,532 

278,039 

234,794 

162,790 

Spirits  from  grain 

50,708 

21,395 

56,697 

75,108 

73,716 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider 

54,674 

44,064 

59412 

69482 

67,735 

Snuff  and  tobacco  manufactured . . 

525,490 

278,319 

536,600 

538,498 

695,914 

Linseed  oil  A spirits  of  turpentine. 

34,775 

29,434 

68,476 

92,614 

159415 

Cordage  and  cables 

30,467 

22,198 

494242 

55,016 

62,775 

lren—pig,  bars,  and  nails 

120,454 

120,923 

133,522 

77,669 

1224225 

Castings. 

68407 

41,180 

544598 

1184248 

107,905 

All  manufactures  of. 

920,561 

370,581 

5284212 

649,109 

921452 

Spirits  from  molasses 

247,745 

116,537 

241,604 

916,118 

268,653 

Sugar,  refined 

291,499 

47^45 

128,594 

164,662 

392413 

Chocolate 

3,094 

2,032 

2,150 

1,461 

2,177 

Gunpowder 

161,292 

47,088 

130,923 

1224599 

140479 

Copper  and  brass 

97,021 

79,234 

01,446 

94,736 

62488 

Medicinal  drugs 

139,313 

108,438 

166,805 

212,837 

200405 

Cotton  Piece  Goods . 

3,934.643 

242934283 

34351,834 

4,099482 

4421405 

Printed  and  colored. 

385,050 

358,415 

385,403 

5164243 

380449 

White 

2^97,964 

2475,049 

24296,800 

2^43,104 

1,978431 

Nankeens 

1,174,038 

848,980 

Twist  yarn  and  thread 

37,325 

57,312 

44,421 

' 14479 

81,813 

All  other  manufactures  of  cotton. 

250,361 

232,774 

179,156 

280,164 

255,799 

2,970,690 

3^223,550 

2498460 

4427,928 

3445,481 

Flax  & hemp,  all  manufactures  of. 

1,038 

326 

311 

14,762 

12,129 

Wearing  apparel 

534219 

28,845 

1174570 

59,653 

45,140 

Combs  and  buttons 

34,711 

23,227 

30,778 

23,794 

35445 

Brashes 

1,925 

4,467 

5,962 

2,206 

3,110 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 

1,800 

415 

24534 

1451 

1483 

Umbrellas  and  parasol  Lr. 

5,838 

4,654 

64514 

2483 

2,447 

Leather  A morocco  skins  not  sold 

per  pound v 

22,502 

26,782 

39,197 

16463 

35407 

lire  engines  and  apparatus. 

19,611 

20,530 

364243 

12,660 

9,803 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments 

1,304 

16,253 

6,684 

17,050 

26,774 

18409 

43,793 

25475 

Books  and  maps, 

44,846 

23,643 

42,432 

434298 

63467 

Paper  and  stationery 

69,862 

51,391 

83,108 

106,190 

124497 

Paints  and  Tarnish  

27,370 

28,994 

44.060 

56,165 

52,182 

Vinegar. 

104208 

7.555 

8415 

14475 

17,489 

Earthem  and  stonewaqp 

7,618 

2,907 

4,884 

7,393 

6421 

Maauf.  or  glass 

36,748 

25,348 

77,860 

98,760 

90460 

tin 

5,682 

5,026 

6,421 

10,114 

8403 

pewter  and  lead 

16,789 

7,121 

10,018 

14,404 

10479 

marble  and  stone 

18,921 

8,545 

10,135 

1 17,626 

14434 

gold,  stflker  A gold  leaf. 

14133 

1,905 

2,638 

34229 

3,660 

Gold  and  silver  com 

1,170,754 

107,429 

183,405 

844,446 

433451 

Artificial  flowers  and  Jewelry 

7,638 

3,669 

6,761 

10,435 

84,430 

Molasses 

19,040 

1,317 

3,922 

20,771 

1431 

Tranks. 

3,916 

2,072 

7,481 

3436 

10,613 

Bricks  and  lime 

5,728 

34183 

12,833 

8,701 

12478 

pomestic  salt. 

30,064 

104262 

47,755 

45,151 

30420 

. , i IRIS. ini mnoi n*.  j 

4,614,401 

492,765 

817,367 

1,477,049 

1,101473 

( 184®,  16,827,766  ibs.  f * * * * 

523*428 

492,765 

5954238 

342,646 

614415 

Wool,  668,385  lbs 

303496 

Articles  not  enumerated. 

Manufactured 

508,976 

4704261 

1,600,090 

14269,338 

1479476 

Other 

1,359,163 

575,199 

854,427 

I415478 

M90403 

1468,996 

1,045,460 

2,4544>17 

2484416 

2469469 

$02469496 

$77,793,783 

$99,715,179 

It  is  here  remarkable  that  farm  produce  has  increased  in  value  near  $1,000,000, 
and  cotton  has  declined  $9,000,000  in  export  value,  and  cotton  goods  have  dimin- 
ished $1,000,000.  Sheep's  wool  has,  however,  become  an  important  item,  reach- 
ing over  $200,000,  and  668,386  pounds  in  quantity.  The  diminished  quantity  of 
cotton  sent  forward  begins  now,  in  a second  year  of  short  production,  to  tell  upon 
prices,  and  the  prospect  is  high  prices  throughout  the  year. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS* 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF.— REG  ULATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  following  Circular  of  Instructions  to  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  re* 
lative  to  the  Tariff  of  1840,  which  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  December  last,  is 
published  in  this  department  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  the  benefit  of  importing 
merchants: — 

CIRCULAR  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department , Nov.  25,  1840. 

For  the  government  of  the  respective  officers  of  the  customs  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  aunexed  act  of  Congress,  approved  30th  July,  1846,  entitled  “ An  act 
reducing  the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  the  following  instructions  and 
regulations  are  issued,  and  a strict  compliance  therewith  enjoined. 

In  view  of  inquiries  submitted,  it  becomes  proper  to  state,  that  the  before  mentioned 
act  goes  into  operation  and  effect  on  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  not  the  second, 
in  conformity  with  a decision  upou  a similar  question  of  construction  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  expense  of  weighing,  guaging,  or  mea- 
suring, shall  be  paid  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  the  goods,  under  certain 
specified  circumstances.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  invoice  shall  not  contain  any  weight, 
quantity,  or  measure,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  likewise,  when  those  quantities  may  be 
stated  in  the  invoice,  but  not  so  stilted  in  good  faith,  but,  on  being  properly  tested,  are 
found  to  fall  short  of  the  true  amount  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  any  difference  between  the  mode  of  determining  quantities  under  our  laws  by 
weight,  guage,  or  measure,  and  that  of  the  country  or  place  from  whence  the  merchan- 
dise may  be  imported,  and  where  good  reason  should  exist  for  the  belief  that  the  quan- 
tity was  incorrectly  given  in  the  invoice  by  design,  and  with  intention  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  the  proper  amount  of  duty,  then  m all  such  cases,  the  expense  of  the  services 
referred  to  must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee. 

If  any  quantity,  weight,  or  measure,  be  stated  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  it  nevertheless 
becomes  necessary,  as  required  by  the  instructions  of  the  department,  under  the  ware- 
house act,  issued  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  to  weigh,  guage,  or  measure  thejprticle,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  quantity  be  correctly  given  in  the  invoice  or  entry.  If  wie  quan- 
tity thus  ascertained  is  found  to  exceed  that  given  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  tie  aggre- 
gate cost  or  value  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  such  increase  of  the  quality,  and 
the  duties  estimated  and  assessed  accordingly.  But  in  no  cose  are  the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value. 

Where  the  weight,  guage,  or  measure  shall  have  been  duly  ascertained  on  any  goods 
deposited  in  warehouse,  and  such  goods  be  withdrawn  either  for  consumption  or  trans- 
portation to  another  port  of  entry,  in  less  quantities  than  the  entire  importation,  the 
expense  of  weighing,  guaging,  or  measuring  any  such  portions  or  quantities  must  be 
paid  by  the  owner,  importer,  or  agent,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  either 
of  those  acts  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dutiable  value  of  any  such  goods  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  as  aforesaid. 

When  articles  of  the  description  before  mentioned  are  transported  in  pursuance  of  law, 
to  be  re-warehoused  at  another  port  of  entry,  they  need  not  be  again  weighed,  guage  d, 
or  measured,  in  going  into  warehouse  at  the  transportation  port,  as  the  quantities 
specified  in  the  certificate  required  by  law  to  accompany  the  same  may  be  deemed 
the  true  quantities,  unless  special  and  sufficient  reasons  should  exist  to  render,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  collector,  another  ascertainment  necessary. 

The  bounty  to  be  allowed  from  and  after  the  1 st  day  of  December  next,  in  pursuance  of 
the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  if  cured  with  foreign  salt , will  be  at  the  rate  of  2|  cents  per  bushel,  or  56  pounds 
on  the  salt  used  in  curing  said  fish.  To  entitle  the  exporter  to  bounty,  a strict  compli- 
ance must  be  bad  with  the  requirements  of  the  u Act  laying  a duty  on  imported  salt, 
and  granting  a bounty  on  pickled  fish  exported,”  Ac.,  approved  29th  July,  1813. 

The  following  decision,  heretofore  made  on  points  submitted  under  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  incorporate  with  these  instructions,  viz : All  goods  which 
may  arrive  in  port  prior  to  the  first  of  December  next,  but  which  may  remain  on  board  the 
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vessel  on  that  day  or  the  day  following, will  be  sunset  to  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the 
• . tariff  act  of  30th  August,  1842,  unless  entered  and  bonded  for  warehousing  prior  to  the 

1st  of  December/  If  the  vessel  should  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  importer  to  complete  the 
warehouse  entry  and  give  bond  before  the  1st  of  December,  due  notice  on  his  part  that 
he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  revenue  act  of  the 
30th  July,  1846,  will  be  sufficient;  the  peculiar  circumstances  justifying  a constructive 
warehousing  in  such  cases;  such  notice  to  be  given  before  the  1st  of  December. 

Goods  remaining  in  public  store  on  the  second  day  of  December  will  be  subjected  to  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed  Dy  the  act  of  30th  July,  1846,  whether  the  rates  under  said  act  be 
higher  or  lower  than  the  rates  chargeable  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  thereof;  pro- 
vided such  goods  were  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  30th  July,  1846. 

Importers  therefore,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  30th 
August,  1842,  must  pay  the  duty  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  if  the  goods  are  in 
thepublic  stores. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  allows  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  remain  in  the 
public  stores  for  the  space  of  one  year  without  payment  of  duty.  The  year  will  therefore 
commence  on  the  day  on  which  entry  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  goods  are  imported  is 
made  at  the  custom-house.  Where  goods  remain  in  warehouse  beyond  one  year,  as  afore- 
said, without  payment  of  the  appropriate  duties  and  charges  thereon,  they  must  be  ap- 

S raised  and  sold  in  conformity  with  law  and  the  instructions  of  the  department  issued  un- 
er  the  warehousing  act  on  the  14th  of  August  last.  No  interest  on  the  duties  becomes 
chargeable  in  the  case  of  any  goods  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  80th  July, 
1846,  if  the  duties  are  paid  within  the  year  prescribed  by  law.  Goods  imported  since  the 
passage  of  the  warehouse  act  of  6th  August,  1 846,  and  carried  to  public  stores  as  unclaim- 
ed goods,  may  be  entered  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
importation,  and  be  exempted  from  any  charge  of  interest  on  the  duties. 

The  additions  authorized  by  the  eighth  section  to  be  made  by  the  owner  or  consignee, 
or  agent,  “in  the  entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice  ” where  goods  have  been 
actually  purchased,  as  also  the  costs  and  charges  referred  to,  must  be  added  at  the  time  of 
making  entry  of  the  goods,  and  cannot  be  done  subsequently.  This  privilege  i9  obviously 
intended  to  afford  the  party  an  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  from  the  additional  duty  im- 
posed by  this  section,  where  the  apprised  value  shall  exceed  by  10  per  centum,  or  more, 
the  value  “ so  declared  on  the  entry  consequently  any  such  additions  made  as  aforesaid 
are  not  obligatory  upon  or  to  control  the  judgment  of  the  appraisers  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  question,  who  are,  nevertheless,  required  to  make  appraisement 
of  the  same  in  conformity  with  the  provi>ions  of  existing  laws. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  appraisement  is  based  is  this- — that  the  actual  value  of 
articles  on  ship  board  at  the  last  place  of  shipment  in  the  United  States,  including  all 
preceding  expenses,  duties,  costs,  charges,  and  transportation,  is  the  foreign  value  upon 
which  the  duty  is  to  be  assessed.  The  cost  and  charges  that  are  to  be  embraced  in 
fixing  the  valuation  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  are, 

1st  'I  he  transportation,  shipment  and  transhipment,  with  all  the  expenses  included, 
from  the  pi  .ce  of  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  whether  by  land  or  water  carriage, 
to  the  vessel  in  which  shipment  is  made  to  the  United  States.  Included  m these  esti- 
mates in  the  value  of  the  sack,  package,  box,  crate,  hogshead,  barrel,  bale,  cask,  can, 
and  covering  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  jars,  vessels,  and  demijohns. 

2d.  Commission  at  the  u-ual  rate,  but  iu  no  case  hss  than  2£  percent,  and  where 
there  is  a distinct  brokerage,  that  to  be  added.  % 

3<l.  Export  duties,  including  such  duties  at  all  places  from  the  place  of  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manuf  eture,  to  the  la-t  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States, 

4 la.  Cost  of  placing  cargoes  on  board  ship,  including  drayage,  labor,  bill  of  lading, 
lighterage  town  dues,  and  shipping  cargoes,  dock  aud  wliart  dues,  aud  all  charges  to 
place  the  article  on  ship- board. 

Discounts  are  never  to  be  allowed  in  any  case  except  on  articles  where  it  has  been 
the  uniform  and  established  u-age  heretofore,  and  never  more  than  the  actual  discount 
positively  known  to  the  appraiser. 

The  freight  from  the  lust  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  included 
in  the  valuation,  and  insurance  is  also  excluded  by  law. 

The  eighth  section  provides,  in  certain  cases,  for  an  addition  of  “ 20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  such  appraised  value.”  This  20  per  cent  is,  as  the  law  declares,  an  addition  of 
a duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value,  and  not  a per  centage  upon  the  duty.  Thus 
if  the  duty  upon  such  appraised  value  be  20  per  cent  under  the  law,  the  addition  of  20  per 
cent  would  raise  the  duty  to  be  assessed  to  40  per  cent ; or,  if  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent, 
and  so  on— -making  in  all  cases  an  actual  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  rates  of  duty. 
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Inasmuch  as  this  section  gives  the  importer  the  fullest  opportunity  of  gimriling  against 
the  imposition  of  this  additional  duty,  by  authorizing  him  in  all  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
invoice,  to  raise  the  value  to  the  true  market  rate,  including  all  costs  and  charges,  differ* 
ing  in  this  respect  from  former  provisions,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  department  will  be 
called  upon  to  interpose  to  relieve  any  importer  from  the  payment  of  this  additional  duty 
of  20  per  cent. 

This  section  further  provides,  “ That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed 
upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value,  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding.” 

Notwithstanding  the  very  comprehensive  language  of  this  proviso,  it  is  stilt  believed  that 
Congress  could  not  have  intended  to  abolish  all  the  allowance  made  under  previous  laws 
for  deficiencies  and  for  damages  occurring  during  the  yoyage  of  importation.  It  is  repre- 
sented, however,  to  this  department,  that  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune  occurring  to 
importers  from  the  happening  of  any  damage  to  their  goods  during  the  voyage,  appeals  are 
made  to  the  sympathy  of  public  officers  for  relief,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  such  loss,  by 
very  large  allowances  in  assessing  the  amount  of  damage.  Now,  whatever  regret  may  bo 
entertained  for  such  losses,  the  government  does  not  guarantee  or  insure  against  them,  and 
the  law,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  must  be  strictly  executed ; and  the  utmost  vigilance 
is  enjoined,  so  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  on  this  subject  as  to  assess  the  allowance  in  no 
case  above  the  actual  damage.  This  damage  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a reference  to  the 
value  of  the  import  in  the  foreign  market  from  which  it  came,  and  not  according  to  th% 
home  valuation,  the  duty  being  according  to  the  foreign  and  not  the  home  valuation. 
Auction  or  forced  sales  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a fair  criterion  of  the  damage.  An 
allowance  of  excessive  damage  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  revenue,  but  is  seriously  de- 
trimental to  all  those  who  import  and  pay  the  full  duty  on  the  sound  articles.  Monthly 
returns  of  all  allowances  for  damage  will  be  made  to  this  department,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  allowance^  made. 

No  appraisement  is  authorized  by  law  in  case  of  allowance  for  damage. 

Except  in  case  of  perishable  articles,  no  allowance  of  damage  should  be  made  beyond 
one-half  the  value  of  the  article,  without  first  submitting  a full  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
department  for  such  directions  as  it  may  be  proper  to  give  in  such  cases.  The  words  of 
the  law  “ during  the  voyage,”  mean  after  the  vessel  has  started,  and  during  the  voyage 
from  the  last  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  before  the  vessel  has  arrived  at 
its  port  of  destination  here.  Where  the  article  was  damaged  before  the  voyage  commenced, 
and  this  damage  proceeded  from  rust,  decay,  <fcc.,  or  any  pre-existing  cause,  that  has  sub- 
sequently increased  the  damage,  no  allowance  is  to  be  made,  as  it  was  not  the  policy  or 
intent  of  the  law  to  encourage  the  shipment  of  articles  already  damaged  to  the  United 
States,  but  only  to  provide,  in  case  of  sound  articles,  for  the  unforeseen  contingency  of  the 
damage  received  during  the  voyage  of  importation.  Where  the  damage  can  be  removed 
by  any  process,  and  the  article  thereby  restored  to  a souud,  or  nearly  a sound  state,  the 
allowance  should  be  confined  to  the  expense  of  that  process. 

The  damage  must  be  ascertained  at  the  port  of  the  United  States  where  the  vessel 
originally  enters,  and  cannot  be  certified  from  any  other  port. 

It  is  specially  noted,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  fifty-second  section  of  the 
act  of  2d  March,  1799,  no  allowance  for  damage  on  the  importation  can  be  made  “ unless 
proof  to  ascertain  such  damage  shall  be  lodged  in  the  custom-house  of  the  port  or  place 
where  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  liave  been  landed,  within  ten  day * after  the 
landing  of  such  merchandise/’  Where  damage  of  the  nature  referred  to  has  been  sustain- 
ed, the  fact  is  presumed  generally  to  become  known  at  the  time  of  discharging  the  cargo 
from  the  vessel,  when,  with  reference  as  well  to  the  duty  chargeable  as  the  liability  of 
underwriters,  surveys  are  usually  called  for  by  importers  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  and 
extent  of  damage  by  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  By  the  exer- 
cise, therefore,  at  the  time  of  unlading  the  cargo,  of  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
importer,  as  well  as  by  the  officer  of  the  customs  superintending  the  landing,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  external  appearance  of  the  coverings  of  the  goods,  from  the  stains  of 
sea  water,  or  other  cause,  would  in  most  cases  indicate  whether  damage  had  occurred 
during  the  voyage.  Where  Such  indications  are  manifested,  and  the  examination  cannot 
conveniently  be  made  on  board  the  vessel,  or  on  the  wharf,  the  goods  should  be  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  the  public  store,  and  there  placed  apart  from  other  goods,  and 
due  examination  be  promptly  made,  and,  if  found  necessary,  appraisement,  to  deter- 
mine the  damage,  should  take  place  forthwith. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  second 
section  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  act, approved  10th  August, 1846,requiring 
that  in  “appraising  all  goods  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  heretofore  subjected  to  tpe- 
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cific  duties,  but  upon  which  ad  valorem  duties  are  imposed  by  the  act  of  30th  July,  1846, 
entitled  ‘ An  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,’  reference  shall  be 
had  to  values  and  invoices  of  similar  goods  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year, under  such 
general  and  uniform  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or  under  valuation  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.”  One  of  the  objects  of  the  law  in  enjoining 
a reference  to  values  and  invoices  of  similar  goods,  paying  a specific  duty,  imported  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  proper  officers,  in  making  the  ap- 
praisement, to  detect  by  such  comparison,  any  attempt  to  undervalue  such  goods  in  the  in- 
voice. Consequently  said  officers  are  to  exercise  all  reasonable  and  proper  means  to  detect 
and  counteract  any  such  attempted  imposition  on  the  revenue ; and,  whenever  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  will  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  seventeenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  80th  August,  1842,  call  before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation, any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person,  touching  any  matter  or  thing 
which  they  may  deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
of  any  merchandise  imported ; and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  of 
any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  same. 

in  order  that  the  comparisons  referred  to  may  be  duly  instituted,  the  invoices  of  all 
goods  of  the  description  mentioned  on  file  in  the  custom-house  should,  for  such  purpose, 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  appraisers,  subject,  however,  at  all  times  to  the  orders 
of  the  collector. 

• Further  instructions  under  this  section  will  be  given  when  the  practical  operation  of 
the  new  tariff  act  may  furnish  additional  information  as  a guide  to  the  department 
The  oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  ninth  section  to  be  administered  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  or  district  to  the  deputies  of  any  collector,  naval  officer,  or  surveyor, 
and  to  the  clerks  employed  by  any  of  said  officers,  or  by  any  appraiser,  will  be  accor- 
ding to  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

“ I,  A.  R,  having  been  appointed  (describe  the  office)  within  and  for  the  port  and  dis- 
trict of , do  solemnly  sincerely  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  1 will  diligently 

and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  office  of  (describe  the  office)  and  will  use 
my  best  endeavors  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

“ I further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

M Signed,  A.  R 

“ Sworn  (or  affirmed)  before  me  this day  of A.  D.  184  . 

* C.  D.,  Collector.” 

In  the  appraisement  of  any  wines,  liquors,  fruits,  sugars,  segare,  oils,  preserves  and  such 
like  articles  in  warehouse,  and  wliich  have  been  designated  in  pursuance  of  law  by  the  col- 
lector for  appraisement,  the  appraisers  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  a sound  discretion  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  or  sample  of  the  article  to  be  withdrawn  for  examination  from  the 
cask,  box,  or  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  contained.  And  the  storekeeper  will  be  rquired  to 
deliver  to  the  appraisers, upon  their  written  order, 9uch  quantities  or  samples  of  the  articles 
designated  for  appraisement  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  These 
samples,  w’henever  practicable,  are  to  be  returned  to  the  public  store  on  completion  of 
the  examination  and  appraisement.  For  the  information  of  the  appraisers,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  require  that  in  all  cases  where  appraisements  are  ordered  on  entry  of  any 
goods,  the  collector  shall  cause  to  be  minuted  in  pencil  at  the  time,  on  the  invoice  op- 
posite the  articles,  the  schedule  by  letter  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  under  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  collector,  die  duty  is  to  be  levied. 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  80th  July,  1846,  repeals  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  its 
provisionsit  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  eleventh  section, together  with  the  succeed- 
ing sections  of  the  act  of  30th  August,  1 842.  (with  the  exception  of  the  twenty -fifth  and 
twenty-ninth  sections,)  is  still  in  operation,  subject,  however,  to  the  modifications  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  11th  February,  1846,  the  new  tariff  act  of  30th  July,  1846,  and  the 
act  establishing  a warehouse  system,  <fcc„  approved  6th  of  August,  1846,  as  adverted  to 
and  explained  in  these  and  previous  instructions,  issued  under  the  last  mentioned  act, 
bearing  date  the  14th  of  August  and  30th  of  October  last. 

The  following  decisions  on  questions  submitted  to  the  department,  arising  under  the 
new  tariff  act,  are  communicated  for  your  information : — 

That  <7 urns,  to  be  entitled  to  entry  at  a dtuy  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  must  be  of  the 
description  generally  known  in  commerce  by  the  designations  given  in  schedule  E.  All 
other  gums  or  resinous  substances,  in  their  crude  state,  not  60  known  and  designated,  and 
not  otherwise  specified,  to  be  charged  with  a duty  of  20  per  ceut  ad  valorem,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  The  substances  imported  under  the  designations 
of  gmn  benzoin,  or  benjamin,  and  benzoates , being  specifically  mentioned  in  schedule  0, 
are  liable  to  a duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  substances  termed  by  the  importer 
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gum  perdu , ascertained  on  due  examination  to  be  an  opium,  is  chargeable  with  the  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  schedule  E. 

That,  in  order  to  the  admission  of  tastings,  manufactures  of  mohair  doth,  silk,  twist, 
or  other  manufacture  of  cloth,  at  a duty  of  5 per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provisions  of 
schedule  H,  the  collector  must  be  satisfied,  from  the  return  of  the  U nited  States*  appraisers, 
the  peculiar  texture,  figure,  shape,  or  dimensions  of  the  article,  or  other  attending  circum- 
stances, that  is,  as  imported,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  exclusively  of  shoes,  boots, 
bootees,  or  buttons,  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  a difference  of  opinion  may  arise  in  re- 
gard to  articles  under  this  provision,  between  the  collector  and  appraisers,  the  questions, 
with  samples  of  the  goods,  may  be  submitted  for  determination  to  this  department 

That  sheathing  copper  and  sheathing  metal,  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry  as  provided 
in  schedule  I,  must  be  imported  in  sheets  not  less  in  length  than  forty-eight  inches,  or 
in  width  tlfan  fourteen  inches ; nor  less  in  weight  than  fourteen,  nor  more  than  thirty- 
four  ounces  per  square  foot 

That  there  being  no  provision  in  the  act  for  the  free  admission  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus or  anatomical  preparations,  whether  specially  imported  by  order,  or  for  the  use  of  soci- 
eties or  seminaries,  or  otherwise,  articles  of  that  description  become  liable,  on  impor- 
tation, to  a charge  of  duty  according  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

That,  in  order  to  the  free  entry  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  a foreign  country,  and  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  schedule  I,  it  is  necessary  that  their  identity  be 
shown  as  prescribed  in  sections  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1792, 
* to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage and  further,  that  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported  from  the  United 
States,  having  undergone  no  alteration  by  manufacture.  R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

TREASURY  CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  August  14, 1846. 

The  following  instructions  and  forms  are  transmitted  for  the  information  and  government 
of  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  annexed  act  of 
Congress,  approved  6th  Augnst,  1846,  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a warehousing  system, 
and  to  amend  ‘ An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing 
laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,’  ” approved  80th  August,  1842. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  entitled  to  entry  for  warehousing, 
are  such  only  as  shall  have  been  actually  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  “ reducing 
the  duty  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  80th  July,  1846,  vide  6th  section. 
All  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  prior  to  30th  July,  1846,  yet  on  deposit  in 
public  store,  the  duties  on  which  have  not  been  paid,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
duty  and  charges  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  30th  August,  1842. 

Where  owners,  importers,  consignees,  or  agents,  desire  to  warehouse  their  goods,  due 
entry  in  writing  must  be  made  in  each  case,  according  to  the  form  occompayning  these 
instructions,  marked  A,  and  a bond  taken  with  surety  or  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  collector,  in  double  amount  of  the  duties,  according  to  form  marked  B. 

In  making  entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  be  warehoused,  all  acts  neces- 
sary to  determine  their  exact  quantity,  quality,  or  original  cost,  and  dutiable  value,  such 
as  appraising,  weighing,  guaging,  or  measuring,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount 
of  duty  chargeable  on  the  importation,  must  be  performed  and  complied  with. 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  proposed  to  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  home 
consumption,  prior  to  the  2d  day  of  December  next,  the  day  on  which  the  new  rates  of 
duties  take  effect  under  the  act  of  30th  July  last,  must  be  entered,  and  the  duties  with  in- 
terest and  other  charges  imposed  by  the  act  of  30th  August,  1 842, must  be  duly  paid  before 
granting  permit  for  the  delivery  of  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise.  Due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  act,  in  the  withdrawal  of  merchandise 
from  warehouse,  to  wit : in  no  case  “ a less  quantity  than  an  entire  package,  bale,  cask, 
or  box,”  or  if  in  bulk,  then  only  “ whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  a quantity  not  less 
than  one  ton  weight,  unless  by  the  special  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury/’ 
can  be  withdrawn  and  delivered. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  from  warehouse  for 
transportation  to  any  other  port  of  entry  to  be  re- warehoused  thereat,  in  pursuance  of  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  6th  August,  to  establish  a warehousing  system,  twenty-four 
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hours’  notice  at  least  must  be  given  to  the  collector  of  such  intention,  and  entry  be  made 
according  to  form  C,  and  the  transportation  is  to  be  made  under  the  regulations  provided  in 
the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  in  respect  ti  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise from  one  collection  district  to  another,  to  be  exported  with  benefit  of  drawback.  Hence 
goods  may  be  transported  from  any  port  of  entry  to  any  other  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  before  mentioned  act 

On  making  a transportation  entry,  a bond  must  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the  merchan- 
dise to  be  withdrawn  for  transportation,  with  sufficient  surities  in  double  the  amount  of 
duties  chargeable  thereon,  according  to  form  herewith  marked  D ; which  bond  is  to  be  can- 
celled on  the  production  of  a certificate  duly  authenticated,  from  the  collector  of  the  port 
to  which  the  goods  may  be  transported,  certifying  that  the  identical  goods  stated  in  the 
transportation  certificate  have  been  duly  entered  and  re-warehoused  in  public  store,  in 
his  collection  district,  and  bond  given  for  the  duties.  • 

On  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  goods  from  warehouse  at  any  port,  the  storage  and 
other  charges  that  may  have  accrued  thereon  must  be  duly  paid.  On  re-deposit  or  re- 
warehousing of  any  transported  goods  as  aforesaid,  due  entry  must  be  made  and  bond 
taken  in  the  forms  herewith  marked  £ and  F. 

For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  goods  which  may  have  paid  duty  under  the  new  tariff 
act,  which  goes  into  operation  on  the  2d  day  of  December  next,  that  may  be  withdrawn 
for  consumption  after  said  day,  and  entitled  to  drawback,  if  exported  within  the  time 
prescribed  ny  law,  from  other  imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  under  the  tariff  act  of 
the  30th  August,  1842,  it  becomes  proper  that  suitable  marks  should  be  placed  on  all 
goods  that  may  be  withdrawn  as  aforesaid,  to  identity  the  same,  so  as  to  prevent  mis- 
take or  imposition  in  the  allowance  of  drawback. 

Goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  entered  for  warehousing,  must  be  conveyed  from  the  ves- 
sel, or  whar£  where  landed,  to  the  warehouse,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  an  in- 
spector of  the  customs,  in  drays,  carts,  or  other  usual  modes  of  conveyance,  to  be  employed 
on  public  account,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  and  the  expense  at  the  rates  usual- 
ly paid  for  such  service  at  the  port  in  question,  is  to  be  defrayed  at  the  time  by  the  person 
who  enters  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  for  warehousing.  In  cases  where  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  30th  July,  1846,  are 
intended  to  be  exported  directly  from  warehouse  to  a foreign  country,  entry  must  be 
made  according  to  form  herewith  marked  G,  and  bond  given,  according  to  form  H,  and 
such  exportation  be  otherwise  made  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing  laws,  rela- 
ting to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of  drawback.  In  all  such  cases  the  appropriate  ex- 
penses are  to  be  paid  before  granting  permit  for  exportation. 

All  stores  used  for  warehousing  purposes  are  to  be  rented  by  the  collector  on  public  ac- 
count, and  paid  for  as  such,  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  storage  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, which  is  to  be  subject  to  the  usual  rates  of  storage  existing  at  the  respective 
ports  where  such  stores  may  be  hired  or  rented.  Appropriate  warehouses  must  be 
provided  for  goods  of  a perishable  nature,  as  well  as  for  gunpowder,  fire  crackers,  and 
explosive  substances,  having  due  respect  to  municipal  regulations. 

For  warehousing  of  coal,  woods  of  various  kinds,  Ac.,  yards  well  enclosed  and  secur- 
ed, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  may  be  liired  or  rented,  and  the  usual  rates  for 
storage  are  to  be  charged  on  all  articles  deposited  therein.  Care  must  be  observed  by 
collectors  in  renting  stores  to  select  those  of  a substantial  and  secure  character,  ana 
fire-proof  where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  rents  stipulated  for  must  be  as  reason- 
able as  can  be  procured.  Before  entering  into  any  lease  of  stores,  the  opinion  and  ap- 
proval of  the  department  must  first  be  obtained. 

Where  any  goods,  duly  warehoused,  shall  remain  in  store  beyond  one  year,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  and  charges  thereon, which  in  pursuance  of  the  act  are  required  to  be  ap- 
praised and  sold, the  department  hereby  prescribes  that  all  such  sales  shall  take  place  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and  due  notice  of  such  sales  must  be  pub- 
lished in  two  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  having  the  most  extensive  circulation  at  the 
port  in  question,  daily  at  the  principal  ports  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  at  the  other  ports 
three  times  a week,  or  as  often  as  one  or  more  papers  may  be  published  thereat,  for  the 
9pace  of  two  weeks.  But  as  the  law  provides  that  “ all  goods  of  a perishable  nature,  and 
ail  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explosive  substances  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
sold  forthwith,”  they  must  be  sold  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  after  due  publication 
of  notice,  and  time  given  for  inspection  by  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  same. 

The  quarterly  returns  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  will  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  form  herewith  marked  I.  R.  J.  Walk xa. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  forms  alluded  to  id  the  preceding  circular  will  be  found  at  the  several  custom- 
houses in  the  U uited  States. 
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NEAPOLITAN  TARIFF. 

A CORRECT  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN  TARIFF. 

Good*  paying  duty  by  the  square  yard. 

Woollen  brood-cloths  of  all  kinds, . . .per  square  yard 

Tweeds  of  all  kinds  for  trowscrs;  also  mixed  with  cotton, 

Cashmere  cloths,  plaine  or  twilled,  and  all  kinds  of  worsted  stufifa  of  this 

description,. 

Circassians,  and  all  kinds  of  worsted  stuffs  of  this  description,  whether 

twilled  of  plain,  and  with  or  without  cotton  or  linen  mixtures, 

Gambroons,  lasting,  says,  furniture  drapery,  or  moreens,  white  flannels  and 
baizes,  and  all  kinds  of  worsted  stuffs  of  this  description,  either  varnished, 

painted,  or  japanned  ; also  plaids,  plushes,  <tc^  

Woollen  carpets,  mixed  or  not  with  linen  or  cotton, 

Woollen  common,  printed,  or  imitation  carpets;  also  quilts,  blankets,  <&v. 

Pilot  cloths  of  all  kinds, 

Cotton  counterpanes,  wadded  or  single,  plain  or  embroidered,. 

Cotton  quiltings,  Scotch  cambrics,  plain,  striped,  dyed,  printed, 

Cotton  quiltings,  mixed  with  wool,  or  linen,  or  any  other  material,  and  with 
not  more  than  three  to  four  threads  of  silk,  or  with  a small  flower  of  silk, 

gold,  or  silver, 

Cotton  calicoes,  muslins,  <kc,  grey,  bleached,  or  printed ; plain  or  striped 

handkerchiefs,  <fcc., 

Cotton  muslins,  embroirdered ; also  colored  handkerchiefs,  (not  silk,) 

Cotton  muslins,  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  wool ; also  handker- 
chiefs,  

Cotton  velveteens  and  moleskins,  <tc.,  plain,  ribbed,  printed,  or  dyed, 

Linen,  such  as  French  cambrics,  Scotch  and  Irish  linens,  and  also  any  other 
kind  of  such  goods  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  grey,  bleached,  dyed,  or 
printed;  also  mixed  with  wool  or  cotton,  japanned,  dyed,  or  printed,. . . 

Linen  drills,  damasks,  napkins,  diapers,  grey  or  bleached,  dyed  or  printed, 

plain  or  fancies,  ribbed  or  striped, 

Linens,  mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  or  any  other  material,  and  with  not  more 
than  three  to  four  threads  of  silk,  or  with  a small  flower  of  silk,  gold,  or 

silver, 

Goods  paying  duty  by  weight. 

Manufacturers  of  cotton,  wool,  or  linen,  or  mixed,  such  as  purses,  braces, 


fringes,  gloves,  night-caps,  hosiery  <fcc.,  drc.,  .per  lb.  0 1 10J 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  silk,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton,  wool,  linen,  or 

any  other  material, 0 10  6J- 

Worsted  shawls,  plain  or  striped,  with  fringes  of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  (ex- 
clusive of  silk,  gold,  or  silver,) 0 8 9| 

Woollen  yarn  dyed per  cwt  4 15  11 

“ * not  dyed, 8 14  8 

Linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  yarns,  dyed, 2 2 8 

44  “ not  dyed, 116  8 

Silk  pocket  handkerchiefs,  printed  or  plain,  not  exceeding  thirty-six  inches 

in  width, per  lb.  0 5 8 

Silk  and  cotton,  or  silk  and  linen  do.  do - 0 5 2 

Silk  manufactures  mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  linen,  or  any  other  material,.  ..0  6 2 

“ w varnished  or  japanned, 0 8 9^ 

Buttons,  covered  with  silk,  wool,  linen,  cotton,  or  with  any  other  material 

not  enumerated  in  the  tariff, 0 1 u 

Flax  or  hemp, pe.  cwt.  0 9 7 

Flax  or  hemp,  carded  or  prepared, 0 12  9 

Beer  or  porter,  including  barrels,  gross  weight,  0 16  0 

Ink  and  blacking,  liquid  or  otherwise  prepared,  gross  weight, 1 1 4 

Wires  of  all  sorts, 0 4 9 

Machinery  for  arts  and  sciences, 0 1 0 

Ofl  paints  of  all  sorts,  also  in  cakes, 8 4 0 

Muriate  of  manganese,  gross  weight,. 0 8 6 


£ s.  <L 
0 2 51 
0 2 1 

0 18 

0 18 


0 0 5 
0 0 H 
o o H 

0 0 91 

o o H 

0 0 4 


0 0 9 

0 0 21 
0 0 5 

0 0 10 
0 0 81 


0 0 6 
0 0 51 


0 0 9 
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Sugar  lead,  brown,  grey,  or  white,  gross  weight, 0 17  0 

Sulphate  potash,  gross  weight, 0 10  8 

Alum,  gross  weight,. .. . 0 12  9$ 

Bichrome,  gross  weight,. 1 12  0 

Goods  paying  duty  by  the  number. 

Shirts  of  linen,  hemp,  French  cambric^  cut  or  ready  made  with  or  without 

embroidery,. 6 1 6 

Shirts  of  cotton,  bleached  or  colored 0 0 8 

Nankeens,  yards,  4^  to  5fr  long,  and  18  inches  wide,. per  piece  0 0 10 

Nankeens,  yards,  6£  to  7^  long,  and  17£  inches  wide,. 0 1 0 

Silk  umbrellas,  of  all  sices, .each  0 8 4 

Cotton  or  linen  da  of  all  sixes, 0 1 8 


N.  B. — The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  goods  are  subject  to  the  following  discount 
nr  allowance  on  the  duty,  viz : — 

20  per  cent  if  the  goods  are  for  Messina  and  its  districts. 

15  M “ M the  districts  of  Messuna,  Catania,  and  Syracuse. 

10  M “ rt  the  districts  of  Palermo,  and 

5 * “ M the  city  of  Palermo. 

The  duties  on  the  former,  or  old  tariff  varied  from  60  to  175  per  cent ; and  on  some 
goods,  to  200  per  cent. 

ALLOWANCES  ON  TABES. 

1 1 per  cent,  if  the  duty  is  levied  per  cwt 
21  w on  liquids,  and 

1 * on  goods  whose  duty  is  levied  per  lb. 

tfaplee,  9th  March,  1846. 


BRITISH  REGULATIONS  FOR  STEAM  VESSELS. 

The  act  of  last  session  on  steam  navigation  was  passed  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
sea-going  vessels,  and  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  accidents  in  steam  navigation,  and 
for  requiring  steam  vessels  to  carry  boats.  It  contains  provisions  applicable  to  all  steam 
vessels.  From  the  1st  of  January,  no  vessel,  the  tonnage  of  which  shall  be  one  hundred 
tons  or  upwards,  shall  proceed  to  any  port  unless  it  is  provided  with  boats;  and  no# 
Vessel  carrying  more  than  ten  passengers,  shall  proceed  to  sea  on  any  voyage  unless  in 
addition  to  the  boats,  it  shall  also  be  provided  with  a boat  fitted  up  as  a life-boat,  with 
all  requisites  for  its  use,  together  with  two  life-buoys,  nor  without  a hose  to  extinguish 
fire.  Twice  a year,  (April  find  October,)  certificates  of  the  good  condition  of  steam  ves- 
sels are  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Accidents  and  damages  to  steamers  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  board,  and  inspectors  may  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matters.  Proceed- 
ings and  indictments  under  this  act  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


FOREIGN  SEAMEN  IN  BRITISH  SHIPS. 

In  consequence  of  some  misapprehension  relating  to  the  employment  of  foreign  sea-, 
men,  not  registered,  on  board  British  vessels,  the  following  notice  has  been  issued  from 
the  home  office,  for  the  information  of  the  shipping  interest : — “ In  the  matter  of  foreign 
merchants,  the  Navigation  Act  (8  and  4 Wm.  IV.  c.  54,)  permits  the  employment  of  for- 
eigners on  board  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  does  not  sanction  their 
being  employed  in  the  coasting  trade ; and  it  is  therein  enacted,  that  three- fourths  of  the 
crew  of  a British  ship  must  be  British  subjects  in  foreign  voyages ; the  remaining  fourth 
may  be  foreigners.  The  issue  of  register  tickets  under  the  20th  section  of  the  Merchant 
Seamen’s  Act,  (7  and  8 Viet.  c.  112,)  is  restricted  solely  to  subjects  of  her  Majesty. 
Foreigners  require  no  register  tickets,  but  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  said  act  (tne  Merchant  Seamen’s)  had  never  been  passed.  Certificates  of  naturaliza- 
tion (under  7 and  8 Viet.  c.  60,)  may  be  obtained  by  foreign  merchant  seamen,  provid- 
ing they  come  within  the  regulation  in  other  respects.” 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


THE  USE  OF  OHRON OMETERS. 

■T  GATT.  JOHN  8.  8LEEPER,  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ MERCANTILE  JOURNAL.” 

Few  instruments  have  ever  been  invented,  that  are  more  ingenious  or  useful  than  the 
chronometer,  and  the  improvements  introduced  into  its  manufacture  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  are  such  as  to  make  it  an  almost  perfect  measure  of  time.  The  difficulties 
caused  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  in  different  degrees  of  temperature* 
after  a long  series  of  experiments,  have  been  almost  entirely  overcome— and  by  means  of 
this  little  instrument,  the  longitude  of  a place  may  be  determined  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  almost  perfect  accuracy.  The  advantages  of  this  instrument  in  navigation  are  of 
course  immense,  and  begin  tube  generally  appreciated  by  the  mercantile  community.  It 
must  be  evident  that  the  safety  of  a ship,  and  the  time  occupied  in  a passage,  must  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  depend  on  the  knowledge  which  the  master  may  have  of  the 
position  of  his  ship  from  time  to  time.  This,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  determined  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  by  dead  reckoning— and  before  chronometers  were  introduc" 
ed,  no  other  means  were  ordinarily  used  at  sea  for  this  purpose  than  lunar  observations — 
the  process  of  working  which  in  those  days  was  exceedingly  tedious  and  laborious,  and 
required  much  care  to  avoid  error.  The  process,  however,  which  is  now  used,  is  much 
more  simple,  and  requires  fewer  figures  than  the  former  mode. 

But  the  great  advantage  which  the  chronometer  possesses  over  the  sextant,in  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea,  is,  that  it  may  be  used  at  all  times  when  the  sky  is  so  unclouded  that 
an  altitude  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  may  be  observed.  It  is  not  unfre- 
qoently  the  case  that  no  opportunity  will  occur  during  a long  voyage  to  Europe,  of  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  the  moon  and  the  sun,  or  a star — while  an  altitude  of  the  sun 
in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  may  be  obtained  on  almost  every  day  during  the  passage. 
Hence  a chronometer  on  board  our  European  traders,  is  not  only  an  article  of  great  con- 
venience, but  should  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  of  our  West  India  traders  also  find  it  of  great  value.  With  a chronometer  on 
board,  a vessel  with  a perishable  cargo  can  be  navigated  directly  towards  the  port  to  which 
it  is  bound,  instead  of  proceeding  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  it  will  require  several  days  to 
nm  down  the  latitude,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  When  it  is  considered  that  a few  days’  dif- 
ference in  a passage  to  the  West  Indies  will  sometimes  make  a difference  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  sale  of  a cargo,  the  great  advantages  of  having  a chronometer  on  board 
will  be  at  once  perceived.  We  were  once  informed,  by  an  intelligent  ship-master,  that  he 
was  bound  to  a port,  St.  Pierre,  in  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  in  the  latitude  of  28° 
was  steering  due  south,  having  already  arrived  to  the  eastward  of  his  destined  port  At 
this  time  he  fell  in  with  a lumber-loaded  vessel  from  some  port  in  Maine,  bound  to  the 
same  place,  which  was  steering  S.  E.  by  EL,  the  captain  of  which  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  far  enough  to  windward.  Our  friend  reached  Martinico  in  safety,  after  a very  short 
passage— discharged  his  cargo,  received  another  on  board,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  harbor,  when  the  vessel  which  he  had  previously  6poken  arrived  I 

We  conceive  chronometers  to  be  of  much  greater  service  in  voyages  to  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  than  in  voyages  to  the  East  Indies, — although  in  the  latter  case  it  is  well 
knewn  that  they  are  exceedingly  useful.  In  East  India  voy  ages,during  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  passage,  the  sky  is  generally  so  unclouded  that  a sextant  may  be  used,  and 
the  longitude  ascertained  with  great  certainty  by  means  of  lunar  observations.  When  a 
■aslant  is  not  on  board,  or  is  out  of  order,  a good  quadrant  will  supply  its  place.  In  the  year 
1886,  while  on  a voyage  from  this  port  to  Batavia,  we  ascertained  to  our  great  regret 
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that  our  sextant,  a new  one,  and  high-priced,  was  a worthless  instrument  There  was  no 
chronometer  on  board,  and  we  at  first  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  lon- 
gitude, but  we  soon  found  that  by  measuring  distances  of  objects  on  each  side  of  the  moony 
with  a quadrant,  and  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations,  in  this  way  the  longitude 
could  be  determined,  as  often  as  was  necessary,  with  almost  perfect  accuracy this  was 
proved  in  running  for  the  Islands  of  Cape  de  Verd,  the  Islands  of  Trinidad,  St.  Paul,  and 
Java  Head— and  so  far  from  occupying  unusual  time  in  performing  the  voyage,  as  we  ap* 
prehended  might  be  the  case, when  we  first  discovered  the  worthlessness  of  the  sextant, the 
whole  voyage  to  Batavia  and  back  to  Boston,  with  full  cargoes  both  ways,  was  performed 
in  a space  of  time  unprecedentedly  short — being  only  seven  months  and  eighteen  days. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  a chronometer  is,  that  the  instrument  being  of 
delicate  construction,  is  easily  affected  by  injuries — and  will  sometimes  lose  its  rate,  and 
may  thus  deceive  the  navigator,  and  lead  him  into  danger.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  with  the  utmost  care  ; and  where  a vessel  is  furnished  with  only  one  chronom- 
eter, it  should  never  be  implicit y relied  on.  Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  test 
its  correctness — particularly  by  lunar  observations. 

In  European  voyages,  where,  as  we  have  before  stated,  an  opportunity  for  taking 
lunar  observations  seldom  occurs,  two  chronometers,  or  a chronometer  and  a well-regu- 
ted  watch,  will  be  found  of  incalculable  value.  So  long  as  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  Greenwich  time  indicated  by  these  instruments,  the  navigator  may  run  boldly, 
relying,  with  the  aid  of  a good  look-out,  upon  the  correctness  of  his  longitude— but  should 
a variation  occur,  he  will  immediately  perceive  it,  be  upon  his  guard,  and  enabled  to 
escape  dangers  which  might  otherwise  befall  him. 


NAUTICAL  INVENTION  FOR  STEERING  SHIPS. 

The  North  American,  published  at  Philadelphia,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  an 
improvement  in  the  machinery  for  steering  vessels,  of  great  importance  to  navigators ; 

“ An  extremely  neat  model,  made  by  E.  W.  Bushnell,  machinist,  No.  31  Dock  street, 
Philadelphia,  recently  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  nautical  men,  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Exchange,  where  it  was  placed  for  examination.  It  is  an  invention  of  R.  C.  Holmes, 
agent  for  the  underwriters,  at  Cape  May,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  first  seamen,  the 
greatest  improvement  ever  accomplished  in  the  machinery  for  steering  vessels.  The 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  steering  gear  of  ships  labor,  are  completely  obviated  by 
ft.  The  making  of  slack,  the  vibration  of  the  tiller,  aud  the  change  in  the  tiller-rope, 
are  entirely  prevented.  By  the  fixed  position  of  the  machinery,  the  ropes  always  lead 
fair  through  the  blocks  ana  wind  regurlarly,  thus  avoiding  all  chafing  of  one  part  against 
the  face  or  the  other — all  danger  of  accident  to  the  steersman,  in  strong  currents,  from  the 
slacking  of  the  rope,  is  rendered  impossible.  So  taut,  and  yet  so  simple  is  the  machinery, 
that  instead  of  the  constant  watching  of  the  wheel  heretofore  required,  and  the  frequently 
harrassing  labor  of  the  helmsman,  a child  almost  could  manage  it  in  the  heaviest  sea ; 
and  in  a gale  of  wind  a vessel  would  almost  lay-to  itself  The  principle  i3  two  barrels 
or  drums  instead  of  one.  As  hist  as  the  rope  accumulates  upon  the  upper  one,  it  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  lower  one.  The  invention  is  a new  feature  in  mechanics,  nothing  like  it 
having  been  discovered  in  the  books  at  the  Patent  Office.” 


LIGHT-HOUSES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  Norwegian  Marine  Department  has  represented  the  necessity  of  erecting  two  new 
t light-houses  on  the  Swedish  coast  Our  marine  department  has  represented  that  as  these 
light-houses  will  be  chiefly  advantageous  to  the  navigator  of  Norway,  that  kingdom  should 
v bear  half  the  expense,  (twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,)  for  erecting  the  light- 
houses. But  the  king,  considering  that  it  is  usual  for  every  country  to  bear  the  expense 
of  creating  and  maintaining  light- houses  on  its  own  coast,  has  decided  that  the  whole 
expense  shall  be  borne  by  Sweden.  His  Majesty  has  allotted  the  sum  of  ninety-eight 
thousand  dollars  for  a marine  expedition,  for  wmch  the  Eugenia  frigate  ami  the  Nor* 
denskold  brig  are  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  ten  months. 
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BEACONS  ON  THE  NIDINGEN  ROCKS,  CATTEGAT. 

The  Swedish  Royal  Marine  Department  (Stockholm,  Oct  9, 1846,)  gives  notice  that  the 
rebuilding  and  alterations  of  the  Seacoal  Beacons,  on  the  “Nidingen”  rocks,  in  Cattegat, 
situated  inlat.  67.  19.  North,  and  Ion.  30.  06.  East  of  the  Feue,  or  11. 66.  East  of  Green- 
wich, has  now  been  completed,  and  that  the  two  stationary  lentille  lights,  (a  feu  fixe,) 
which  have  been  put  up  in  the  same  beacon  tower,  were  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st,  from  which  time  the  provisional  lights  were  withdrawn.  The  lighting 
hereafter  will  be  continued  during  such  times  of  the  year  as  prescribed  in  section  4*2  of 
the  royal  ordinance,  respecting  pilots  and  light-houses,  of  the  16th  May,  1827.  The  light 
in  the  new  beacon  is  68  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ought  to  be  seen  in  clear  nights 
from  ships’  decks,  at  a distance  of  3|  geographical  miles  and  over,  around  the  whole 
horizon.  The  beatings  of  the  beacon,  which  have  undergone  no  change,  are  KN.E.  and 
W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  distance  about  100  feet  from  each  other. 


BEACONS  AT  HELIGOLAND. 

Trinity  House.  London,  11th  Nov.,  1846. — The  beacons  which  have  long  existed  upon 
Sandy  Island,  at  Heligoland,  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  Landesvorstechaft  of  tnat 
place  having  solicited  this  Board  to  cause  them  to  be  reinstated,  and  thereafter  to  uphold 
them, and  the  beacon  upon  the  mainland  of  the  Island,  and  this  Corporation  having  con- 
sented so  to  do,  and  to  regard  the  said  beacons  as  appendages  to  their  light-house  upon 
that  Island,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  in  accordance  therewith,  three  new  beacons, 
each  colored  black,  and  surmounted  by  a triangle,  have  been  erected  upon  Sandy  Island 
aforesaid,  and  mariners  are  to  observe — that  the  centre  or  highest  beacon  in  line  with 
that  on  the  West  side,  from  which  it  is  distant  340  feet,  and  bears  S.  W.  £ S.  strikes  the 
Steen  Rock ; that  the  centre  or  highest  beacon*  in  line  with  that  on  the  North  side,  from 
which  it  is  distant  420  feet,  and  bears  N.  W.  | N.  leads  into  the  North  Channel,  and  being 
so  kept,  until  the  Light-house  and  Church  are  in  line  and  bearing  S.  S.  W.  4 W.,  will  bring 
vessels  up  to  the  Mooring  Buoys ; and  that  the  beacon  on  Heligoland  in  line  with  the 
Old  Tower,  bearing — f K,  strikes  the  Steen  Rock. 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  VAIRO  ISLAND. 

The  Danish  government  has  given  notice,  that  a Revolving  Light  has  been  established 
on  Vairo  Island,  in  lat.  66. 2. 1 6.  N,  and  Ion.  11.22.16.  E.  The  light  is  fifty-one  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  visible  every  quarter  of  a minute,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
leagues.  At  the  same  time  a small  fixed  light  was  also  establ  ished  on  Point  Helholm, 
the  South  point  of  the  Island  Agerso,  about  ten  miles  N.  by  W.  (mag.)  of  Vairo,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  aoout  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  day,  a ball,  painted  red 
and  white,  to  be  seen  over  the  lantern ; this  ball,  seen  in  one  with  the  Windmill,  on 
Helholm  Point,  is  the  leading  mark  for  entering  Omo  Sound  from  the  Northward. 


BUOYS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  SMYRNA. 

Of  the  six  buoys  laid  down  about  three  years  ago  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  off  the 
Castle,  by  Captain  Graves,  it  appears  only  Nos.  1 and  3 now  remain,  as  shown  from  a 
report  of  Captain  Curry,  of  her  Majesty’s  sloop  Harlequin,  transmitted  to  Lloyd’s, 
through  their  agent  at  Smyrna.  Captain  Curry  cautions  masters  of  vessels  standing  too 
close  into  Pelicata  Point 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 

The  new  Light  on  Cape  St  Vincent  was  lighted  on  the  29th  ult.  It  is  a rotatory  Light 
of  the  first  class,  showing  a brilliant  flame  with  regular  eclipses  every  two  minutes. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  ports  of  Western  Australia  are  now  open  to  ships  of  all  nations,  free  from. all 
pilotage  and  harbor  does,  and  pilots  are  appointed  and  paid  by  government  to  take 
ships  in  and  out 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


NUMBER  EL 


Chelsea-xts  Progress  in  Population  and  Industrial  Pursuits.— The  progress  of  pop- 
ulation and  industrial  pursuits  in  the  city  of  New  York  appears  to  have  a natural  tenden- 
cy along  the  borders  of  the  Hudson.  The  suburb  of  Chelsea,  in  which  the  indications  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  a short  time  since,  were  u few  and  far  be- 
tween,” has  now  become  essentially  incorporated  within  the  city  limits.  This  result  has 
been  attributable  to  various  causes.  The  location  of  the  Episcopal  seminary  gave  it  the 
first  impulse,  and  had  a tendency  to  concentrate  in  its  neighborhood  a respectable  and 
enterprising  population.  Other  causes  have  since  contributed  to  a like  result ; among  which 
are  the  extension  of  inland  traffic  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson ; the  establishment  of 
numerous  manufactories,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  intercommunication  by  the  several 
stage  routes.  Having  occasion  to  visit  this  section  of  the  city,  a short  time  since,  we 
were  astonished  to  perceive  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  and 
curiosity  led  us  to  make  the  following  enumeration  of  the  most  prominent  establish- 
ments, several  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  with  some  degree  of  minute- 
ness : — 1 Cotton  Factory,  1 Steam  Soap  and  Candle  Factory,  2 Steam  Planing  Mills,  2 
Steam  Saw  Mills,  3 Steam  Plaster  Mills,  1 Adamant  Pearl  Light  Factory,  2 Potteries, 
1 Wire  Factory,  1 Fulling  Mill 

Chelsea  Pearl  Light  Works. — These  works  were  erected  by  Messrs.  Morse  A Win- 
slow, in  1843,  for  the  manufacture  of  a candle  called  the  “Adamant  Pearl  Lights* 
They  are  made  of  lard  and  tallow  by  a nice  and  somewhat  complicated  process,  and  bear 
a strong  resemblance  to  wax.  They  receive  a high  polish,  or  are  grained  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  the  best  patent  Sperm.  They  are  of  a very  fine  white,  and  so  hard  that 
they  seldom  melt  at  a less  heat  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
which  admirably  adapts  them  to  the  warmest  climates.  The  Adamant  Light  emits  a larger 
volume  of  light  than  any  other ; combining,  with  this  quality,  great  beauty  of  finish  and 
appearance.  They  are  likewise  economical,  and  can  be  afforded  at  a less  price  than  Sperm. 
This  article  was  first  produced  in  France,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  since,  by  M.  Berze- 
lius, the  celebrated  chemist,  and  are  now  extensively  manufactured  throughout  Europe- 
When  in  full  operation,  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Morse  A Winslow  employs  a 
capital  of  some  130,000.  It  consumes  upwards  of  600,000  pounds  of  raw  material,  and 
produces  from  7,000  to  8,000  boxes  per  annum.  Number  of  hands  80,  whose  wages 
amount  to  $8,000  annually.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Agents,  Messrs.  Hussey  A Murray,  82 
South  street;  Mark  Spencer,  88  Front  street;  Henry  Butler,  84  Front  street,  Now 
York,  and  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  61  North  Wharves,  Philadelphia.  A silver  modal  was 
awarded  for  the  above  article  at  the  late  fair  of  the  American  Institute. 

Knox’s  Cotton  Factory. — This  eitensive  establishment  was  erected  m 1828,  by  Mir. 
Alexander  Knox,  the  present  proprietor,  at  the  corner  of  Jane  and  Washington  streets,  for 
the  manufacture  of  Elston  Ginghams.  Active  capital  invested,  $76*000.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  100  bands ; 2,060  spindles;  70  looms ; 2 fly  frames ; 1 stubbing  frame ; 2 
drawing  frames,  and  8 cards ; consumes  100  bales  of  cotton  per  annum ; and  manufactures 
270,000  yards  per  annum,  valued  at  160,000.  By  means  of  an  improved  spindle,  they 
are  enahled  to  apia  “ hundreds*”  or  100  akeine  to  the  pound  Hoorn  of  labor,  12. 

PonmtY  is  owned  by  Me.  Washington  Smfth.'wto  erected  R fe  lW2,«nr 
he  manufacture  of  stooawQ,  eertfrepwsro,  and  portable  furnaces.  OtfMpsM 
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Is*, 000.  Number  of  hands,  20.  Hours  of  labor  10.  Average  wages,  $7,50  per  week. 
Value  manufactured,  $26,000. 

Crocker’s  Wire  Works  and  Rolling  Mills  were  erected  iu  1844,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  copper  wire.  The  establishment  has  sixteen  large,  and  120  small  wire 
blocks,  rolls,  Ac.  Number  of  hands,  48.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  We  understand  there  is 
only  one  other  establishment  in  the  United  States  which  employs  the  same  machinery 

Columbian  Distillery. — The  Columbian  Distillery  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  State, 
and  owned  by  William  M.  Johnson  A Sons.  It  is  located  between  9th  and  10th  avenues, 
and  extends  from  15th  and  16th  street,  covering  100  lots,  25  by  100  feet.  Active  capital 
invested,  $100,000.  Number  of  hands,  50.  Manufactures,  annualy,  1,800,000  gallons 

rycf  whiskey,  at  the  average  value  of  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Archimedes  Iron  Works.— These  works  comprise  two  establishments,  located  respect- 
ively at  96  North  Moore  street,  and  foot  of  #3d  street,  North  River,  the  former  occupy- 
ing six  lots  of  ground,  and  the  latter  eighteen.  Owners,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Dunham  A Ca# 
who  commenced  operations  in  1838.  Capital  invested,  $125,000.  Number  of  hands, 
220.  Average  wages,  $76,000  per  annum.  Material  consumed,  $110,000  per  year. 
Amount  manufactured,  $235,000.  Articles  manufactured — engines,  sugar  mills,  im- 
proved dredging  machines,  and  iron  vessels  of  various  descriptions. 

The  Allaire  Works  were  erected  in  1816,  and  occupy  an  area  of  38  lots  on  Cherry 
street,  near  its  junction  with  Grand.  This  establishment,  by  act  of  incorporation,  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  three  managers.  President,  J.  P Allaire,  Esq.  Capital  $300  Q00 
Number  of  hands,  250.  Average  wages,  $1,25  per  day.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Material 
consumed  annually — bar  iron,  $15,000 ; sheet-iron,  Ac.,  $14,000  ; lumber,  4,500 ; bitu- 
minous coal,  $2,500 ; copper,  $6,50Q ; anthracite  coal,  $4,600 ; pine  wood,  $500  ; pig 
iron,  $19,000;  charcoal,  $600  ; boiler  iron,  $27,000.  Manufacture — sugar  mills  and 
steam  engines,  to  the  annual  value  of  $200,000. 

New  York  Iron  Foundry,  Printing  Press  and  Saw  Manufactory. — This  estab- 
lishment is  owned  by  Messrs.  Noah,  Joseph  H.  A Wade  B.  Worrall,  and  erected  in  181jfc 
by  Henry  Worrall,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietors.  Capital,  $80,000.  Number  of 
hands,  90.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Average  wages  per  year,  $27,500.  Consumes  $52,000 
worth  of  raw  material  annually,  and  manufactures  machinery,  printing  presses,  and  various 
descriptions  of  cast  steel  saws,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  $90,000. 

Hogg  A Delamater’s  Ikon  Foundry  commenced  operations  in  1835,  for  the  manufke- 
twe  of  steam  engines  boilers  and  machinery.  Capital  invested,  $80,000.  -Number  of 
hancki,  150.  Average  wages  per  day,  $1,88.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Material  consumed 
per  imnnm,  $100,000.  Value  manufactured,  $250,000. 

Columbian  Foundry  and  Burr  Mill  Stone  Manufactory. — This  establishment  was 
formerly  known  as  McQueen’s,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Capital 
Invested,  $45,000.  Material  consumed  per  year,  $85,000.  Value  manufactured  annually, 
$80,000.  Number  of  hands,  60.  Average  wages,  $1.25  per  day. 

The  Works  of  the  New  York  and  Saugerties  White  Lead  Company  are  situated 
in  the  village  of  Saugerties, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Esopus  Creek*about  a quarter  of  a mile 
above  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  Hudson  River.  The  main  building  is  of  stone,  200 
foet  by  50,  four  stories  high,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a stone  storehouse,  and  several 
frame  buildings  connected  with  the  works.  The  factory  was  erected  in  1829,  is  at  pre- 
sent owned  and  carried  on  by  an  incorporated  company,  the  capital  of  which  is  $90,000. 
They  manufacture  1,500  tons  of  white  lead  annually,  a part  of  which  is  ground,  consum- 
ing in  the  latter  process,  20,000  to  25,000  gallons  of  linseed  ofl.  The  water  power  by 
Which  Che  machinery  is  driven  is  supplied  by  (he  Esopus  Creel^and  has  never  been  known 
to  foil,  even  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought  They  >plo  r about  80  hands,  exclusive 
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of  those  employed  in  the  making  of  kegs  and  casks,  the  yearly  cost  of  which,  for  mate- 
rial and  labor,  is  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.  Labor  paid  $1  per  day.  The  white  lead 
manufactured  by  this  company  stands  high  in  the  market  James  McCullough,  159  Front 
Btreet,  New  York,  is  president  of  the  company,  and  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  white  lead. 


THE  IRON  MOUNTAINS  OF  MISSOURI. 

Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  November ; 17,  1846. 
To  Fresh  ait  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchant i Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir, — Having  promised  you  a few  lines  from  some  point  of  my  journey,  I think 
the  present  gives  me  sufficient  inducements  to  send  you  this  hasty  sketch,  for  I can  assure 
you  that  any  man,  without  being  a great  enthusiast,  like  myself  and  without  having  so 
great  a predilection  for  studying  nature’s  works  and  admiring  them,  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  surprise  and  awe  at  her  stupendous  deposit  of  one  solid  mineral,— the  iron, — 
which,  for  several  miles,  may  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  which,  in  one  mountain,  has  been 
penetrated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  on  the  other  ten  feet,  but  to  a much  larger  ex- 
tent. Really,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  Iron  Mountain  proper,  and  the  Pilot  Knob  have 
enough  material  in  their  bowels  to  supply  the  world  for  a century.  It  is  here  that  a 
furnace  has  been  erected  since  last  year.  I then  saw  but  one  house,  and  now  there  are 
more  than  thirty  already  built,  and  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  flocking  in  for  em- 
ployment The  Iron  Mountain  is  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Pilot  Knob,  which  is 
twice  as  high  as  the  Iron  Mountain  proper,  and  I cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  these  mountains^dthough  at  present  separated  by  a large  valley  or  gulley,were  at 
a remote  period  but  one  mountain,  and  that  great  volcanic  actions  have  re  volutionlxed  this 
particular  part  of  the  country.  On  the  side  of  thv  hill,  or  where  at  present  the  furnace 
stands,  I observed,  last  year,  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  a bed  of  decomposed  granite  ; but 
on  travelling  towards  Mine  la  Motte,  I perceived  many  small  and  large  boulders,  or  erratic 
blocks  of  granite,  some  as  large  as  twenty-five  feet,  scattered  all  over  the  wild  forests,  and 
some  of  them  forming  small  mounds,  with  the  moss  and  grass  grown  over  them,  and  the 
iron  itself  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  irregular  and  angular  pieces,  very  smooth  on 
the  surface,  as  if  it  were  once  passed  through  the  fire,  and  having  an  extenml  fused  ap- 
pearance, and  burnished  black  on  the  outside,  but  of  a steel-grey  color  on  the  inside, — 
the  lumps  varying  from  two  inches  to  four  feet,but  not  above^cattered  promiscuously  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  On  examining  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  a little  distance 
from  the  fumace^nd  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  summit,  is  found  the  same  iron,  of  a 
smaller  size,  lying  quite  loose  in  the  graveL  There  cannot  be  found,  in  my  view,  a better 
example  than  this  spot  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  Poulet  Scrope .lately  reproduced  in  the 
“Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,”  (p.  84,)  that  the  former  shape  of  our  globe 
being  oval,  and  formed  of  granite,  and  that  by  the  centrifugal  fire  the  interior  fused  mass 
protruded  and  formed  the  volcanoes,  and  threw  out  with  force  most  metals  along  with 
the  granite,  and  were  the  first  volcanic  actions  produced.  I shall  bring  home  with  me 
some  specimens  of  the  iron  ore  and  the  granite,  as  I found  them,  lying  separately  in 
the  loose  grounds,  and  you  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 

Now,  this  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  have  enough  material,  as  stated  before,  and 
furnish  a better  product  than  I have  seen  anywhere  else.  I perceived  near  the  furnace,  a 
pile  of  magnesian  lime-stone,  and  a great  quantity  of  round  baskets,  filled  with  charcoal, 
which  are  required  with  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  for  producing  the  fusion  into  pigs ; and  I 
saw  two  kinds  of  metal  lying  before  the  furnace,— one  kind  is  a solid  white  mass,  equal  to 
white  metal,  which  is  intended  for  forging  purposes ; and  the  other,  a black  heavy  massjor 
the  use  of  foundries  and  machinery.  The  first  is  produced  by  an  overcharge  of  mineral  in 
the  furnace,  making  it  more  compact ; the  latter  by  an  increased  heat  The  material  in 
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the  Pilot  Knob  has  never  been  used  for  casting  purposes,  but,  some  few  yean  ago,  edge- 
tools  were  manufactured  and  forged  from  the  crude  ore.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced at  present  is  about  ten  tons  per  day,  performed  by  four  discharges  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  present  furnace  having  given  way,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a more  sub- 
stantial and  larger  one,  which  is  estimated  to  produce  twenty  tons  per  day.  The  distance 
from  the  Iron  Mountain  to  the  landing  on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  40  miles,  and  it  costs 
but  one-quarter  of  a cent  per  pound  for  transportation.  I met  twelve  wagons,  loaded 
with  pig  metal,  each  having  four  thousand  pounds,  and  performing  the  trip  in  four  days, 
at  an  expense  of  ten  dollars  each. 

The  Iron  Mountain  proper  is  about  a mile  and  a half  long,  and  about  one  mile  broad— or 
rather  more  than  a section  of  land ; while  the  Pilot  Knob  is  twice  as  high  as  the  Iron 
Mountain,  but  has  not  so  much  surface.  Here  you  travel  upon  nothing  but  iron  lumps  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; there  you  see  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  forming  one  sheet 
of  iron.  Here  they  have  penetrated  but  ten  feet  into  the  ground— the  surface  iron  being 
all  too  large  lumps— while,  at  the  Pilot  Knob,  they  have  penetrated,  on  the  summit  and  at 
the  base,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  iron  ore  found  here  is  of  ihe  richest  kind, 
it  yields  at  least  60  per  cent  of  pig  metal,  and  I saw  but  very  few  slugs  lying  about  the 
furnace.  At  St  Louis,  they  prefer  the  pig  iron  from  the  Iron  Mountain,  to  that  of  Tennes- 
see. The  company  intend  making,  in  a short  time,  20  tons  per  day,  or  7,600  tons  per 
annum.  It  would  pay  a profit  to  export  the  ore  to  other  States  for  smelting,  where 
fuel  is  more  abundant.  The  supply  of  the  ore  in  this  region  is  inexhaustible. 

The  Iron  Mountain  is  one  mile  broad,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high,  and  three 
miles  long.  The  lumps  of  iron  increase  in  size  ascending  towards  the  summit  The  Pilot 
Knob  is  the  highest  peak  of  mountains  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  cannot  be  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  feet  high ; it  is  said  to  be  a mile  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  but 
this  appears  highly  incredible.  The  iron  ore  is  a micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  but  not  a 
magnetic  oxide,  as  some  former  writers  have  called  it 

From  a careful  calculation  which  I have  made  of  the  cubic  feet  of  ore  imbedded  in  the 
mountains,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  may  be  put  down  at  six  hundred  millions  of  tons, 
I have  examined  all  the  lead  districts,  and  several  copper  mines ; have  seen  cobalt, 
nickle,  zinc,  calamine,  manganese,  barytes,  and  a great  many  valuable  minerals  which 
this  State  produces,  which  I may  refer  to  in  a future  communication. 

I am,  in  haste,  your  friend,  Lewis  FxucHTWAifGxa. 


AUSTRALIAN  COPPER  ORE. 

A vessel  arrived  in  London,  from  Port  Adelaide  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  respec- 
tively, brought,  in  addition  to  a very  extensive  cargo,  the  large  quantity  of  600  tons  weight 
of  copper  ore  from  the  Australian  port  first  mentioned,  the  production  of  the  place.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  a conical  hill  of  copper  near  Mount  Arden,  in  South  Australia,  which 
is  reported  to  be  literally  a mass  of  copper  that  it  would  take  ages  to  remove. 


EXTRACTING  SILVER  FROM  LEAD. 

Hie  mines  of  Wanlockhead,  in  Scotland,  the  property  of  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch,  are  now  wrought  with  spirit  and  enterprise  by  the  noble  proprietor. ' At  the 
smelt  mills,  refining  apparatus  for  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  ore  has  been 
erected.  It  was  set  in  motion  on  October  12th,  1846,  for  the  first  time,  when  a plate 
of  silver,  104  pounds  weight,  was  extracted  from  the  lead.  The  yield  averages  from 
1 to  18  ounces  of  silver  to  one  ton  of  lead,  and  the  ore  that  yields  the  latter  quantity 
may  be  considered  among  the  richest  specimens  in  Scotland. 
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ROCHESTER  FLOUR  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE. 

The  Rochester  Daily  Democrat  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  floor 
shipped  East  from  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  three  seasons,  as  follows:— 


1844. 

1844. 

1846. 

April 

26,044 

41,925 

86,071 

May. 

86,520 

43,619 

. 57,404 

June.. 

27,741 

34,069 

42,506 

July 

81,870 

41,159 

37,869 

August 

66,238 

52,218 

61,487 

September.. . . . . , 

66,606 

73,761 

90,656 

October 

80,658 

129,199 

104,839 

November. 

76,801 

102,478 

129,450 

Total 

400,378 

618,318 

610,232 

The  increase  of  the  shipments  in  1846  over  1846,  is  21,814  barrels  ; over  1844, 189,864 
barrels.  The  quantity  sent  forward  by  railroad  before  the  opening  of  navigation,  and 
the  amount  that  will  go  forward  between  the  1st  of  December  and  the  1st  of  January, 
together  with  the  quantity  consumed  by  27,  000  inhabitants,  wil!  show  an  aggregate  of 
/ over  600,000  barrels  manufactured  in  Rochester  during  the  year. 

Eighteen  flouring  mills,  containing  92  run  of  stone,  were  employed  in  the  season  of 
1846.  This  force  will  be  increased  in  1847  by  the  addition  of  two  new  mills,  and  eight 
run  of  stone.  Horace  P.  Smith  has  nearly  completed  a new  mill,  66  feet  by  46,  and  four 
stories  high,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Smith  mills— which  were  destroyed  by  Are  two  or  three 
years  ago— which  will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  Spring  of  1847.  Mr.  Thom  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a new  flourishing-mill  on  the  river,  in  rear  of  Barton  A Belden’s 
edge-tool  factory,  which  will  also  be  ready  for  business  in  the  Spring.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested,  and  used  directly  in  the  flour  business,  cannot  be  less  than  $3,600,000.  The 
State  derives  an  annual  revenue  from  this  branch  of  manufactures  of  over  $136,000. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  mills,  with  the  names  of  their  occupants : — 


Names. 

Occupants. 

Run  of  stone. 

Situation. 

Aqueduct  mills. 

E.  S Beach. 

10 

Aqueduct  street 

Red  do. 

Jame9  Chappell. 

3 

« 

New  York  do. 

James  Chappell. 

6 

Mill  street 

City  do. 

N.  Ayrault 

6 

« 

-d£tna  do. 

M.  B.  Seward. 

4 

Water  street 

Crescent  da 

G.  W.  Burbank. 

6 

« 

Ely’s  do. 

E.  D.  Ely. 

9 

St.  Paul  street 

White  do. 

M.  B.  Seward. 

8 

Water  street 

Farmers’  Custom  da 

Thos.  Parsons. 

8 

Aqueduct  street 

Field’s  da 

Josi  Field. 

5 

Mill  street 

Shawmut  da 

Jos.  Putnam. 

6 

M 

Whitney  do. 

John  Williams. 

6 

66 

Eagle  do. 

Sheldon  A Stone. 

* 

M 

Frankfort  Custom  da 

IF.  Mack. 

S 

« 

Hart’s  da 

W.  F.  Holmes* 

10 

61 

Clinton  do. 

J.  Bradfield. 

4 

« 

Genesee  Falls  da 

T.  Parsons. 

8 

Genesee  Falla. 

Phoenix  da 

Wm.  James. 

4 

Mill  street 

LEAD  MINES  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 

Dr.  Owen,  who  was  Appointed  by  the  government  to  make  an  lamination  of  tin 
mineral  lands  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  the  re- 
gion produces  at  this  moment  nearly  as  much  lead  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  has  indisputable  oapecities  of  prod  ucingee  numb 
lead  as  all  Europe,  Great  Britain  included. 
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Tbe  amnia  at  New  Orleans,  annually,  bin  been  as  follows,  vi*:— 


18*8. Mg.  188,112 

1829. 146.208 

1888- pigs  261,788 

1889. 296,684 

1880. 264,806 

1849. 817,696 

1881. 151,261 

1841. 484,467 

1982. 122,938 

1842. 478,666 

1888- 18o|662 

1848. 671,946 

1884.  208,190 

1885.  261.778 

1844.  689,269 

1846. 782,125 

1886.. 296,644 

1846. 786,496 

1831- 244,090 

The  lowest  price  obtained  for  lead  sold  in  New  York,  within  ten  yean,  was  cents, 
twelve  months  credit,  sad  the  highest  8 coots,  sixty  days — the  former  in  1880,  and  the 
bttm  in  1884. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RAILROAD  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Miners’  Journal,  that  during  the  year  1844,  the  first  bar  of  railroad 
ins  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We  also  learn,  from  the  same  source, 
that  the  following  establishments  are  in  operation,  or  almost  completed: — 


Names. 

Montour  Iron  Company. 

Wyoming. 

Trenton 

Mount  Savage 

Providence. 

Hunt 

Great  Western-. 

Seibert  and  Wain wright 

Grey 

Fhcetuxville 

Tremont 

Fall  River. 

Moore  A Haven. 

Ellioott’s 

Yarmouth 

Lackawanna.. 

Total  tons, 


Location. 

tons  per  annum. 

Danville,  Pa- 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.. . . . 

Trenton 

9,000 

Maryland 

9,000 

Providence,  R.  I 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ... . 

6,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ... . 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pbcenixville,  Pa 

Connecticut 

6,000 

Connecticut 

Norristown,  Pa- 

6,000 

Baltimore,  Md 

6,000 

Yarmouth,  Mam 

6,000 

Luzerne  county 

119,000 


The  Miners  Journal  adds : — 

“ Of  the  above-mentioned  works,  all  are  in  operation,  except  four  or  five,  which  are  now 
in  process  of  construction,  and  nearly  finished.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  make  119,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  per  annum,  eaual  to  2,288  tons  per  week, 
or  882  tons  per  day.  For  a mile  of  railroad,  with  a heavy  track,  about  ninety  tons  of  iron 
are  required  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  iron  enough  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  to  by  four  mile* per  day,  or  twelve  hundred  miles  per  year.  When  we  reflect  that 
only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  ton  of  railroad  iron  was  made  in  this  country, 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a time. 

“ In  producing  the  amount  of  railroad  iron  mentioned  above,  800,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
are  need.  It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  bands  employed  in  man  fac- 
toring the  iron  from  the  time  the  ore  is  dug,  until  the  rails  are  finished  at  the  rolling  mill. 

“ Many  thousands,  however,  are  engaged  in  this  department,  and  its  prosperity  is  in- 
timately oonoeoted  with  that  of  a large  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  State,  and 
while  it  is  estimated  that  five  tons  of  coal  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  every  ton  of 
railroad  iron,  giving  an  aggregate  of  695,000  tons  of  coal  used  for  this  purpose,  nearly 
all  of  which  Is  anthracite,  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the  important  relation  which 
this  branch  of  the  iron  business  bolds  to  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
bow  dims from  would  be  the  effects  upon  that  trade,  if  them  establishments  should, 
ftom  any  cause,  be  compelled,  to  suspend  operations.” 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  following  statistics,  <fc<x,  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  carefully  prepared  by 
Henry  P.  Have:*,  Esq„  of  New  London,  Conn , may  be  relied  upon  for  their  genera) 
accuracy.  Tbe  information  was  elicited  by  certain  inquiries  propounded  for  the  conside- 
ration of  that  gentteman  by  Wm.  H.  Starr,  Esq„  of  New  Yoik,  with  the  view  of  itff 
publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine ; and  to  the  interest  which  Mr.  Starr  takes  in 
our  Journal,  as  the  organ  of  the  commercial  interests,  as  well  as  In  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  our  country,  our  readers- are  indebted  for  the  present  statement. 

The  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  consisted,  on  the  1st  November,  184®,  of 
688  ships  and  barks,  27  brigs.  19  schooners,  and  1 sloop,  with  a total  tonnage  of 
228,767  tons,  owned  in  the  following  places 


Whole  No. 


Ports  where  owned. 

Ships  St  Barks. 

BHjrs. 

Schooners. 

Vessels. 

Ton. 

New  Bedford 

2 

1 

266 

82.892 

New  London 

69 

1 

6 at  1 sL  77 

26,616 

Nantucket 

72 

1 

2 

76 

26,  *86 

Sag  Harbor. 

63 

63 

28,094 

Fair  Haven. 

48 

16,408 

Stonington 

27 

8,476 

Warreu- 

24 

8.027 

Mystic. 

17 

6,268 

Cold  Spring 

8 

8,316 

GreenporU. 

11 

11 

8,268 

Edgartown. 

2 

10 

3,017 

Providence 

8 

. 

8 

2,942 

Newport 

1 

i 

10 

2.724 

Provincetown 

4 

7 

8 

19 

2,679 

Westport 

9 

8 

12 

2,269 

1 

7 

1,989 

Bristol 

1 

6 

1,748 

Falmouth 

. 

4 

1,479 

Holmes’  Hole- 

1 

4 

1,287 

Warehum 

1 

4 

1,028 

Lynr- 

8 

989 

Bridgeport 

8 

8 

972 

Sippican 

3 

* / 

• 19 

Salem 

2 J 

*69 

Freetown 

2 

684 

New  Suffolk. 

2 

601 

Dartmouth 

i 

2 

498 

New  York 

I 

495 

Portsmouth- 

1 

848 

Plymouth 

i 

2 

2T4 

Somerset 

. 

1 4 

187 

Boston. 

. 

i 

1 * 

100 

Barnstable 

i 

• 

99 

Total 

668 

27 

19  A I *1.716 

298,767 

In  this  statement  are  included  2 ships  at  New  Bedford,  8 at  Sag  Harbor,  and  1 at 
Edgartown,  which  have  heretofore  been  in  the  whaling  business,  bat  are  now  (perhaps 
temporarily)  employed  in  the  merchant  service.  Also,  the  ship  Jane,  of  Warren,  con- 
sidered as  a missing  ship — last  reported  full,  bound  home,  in  Nov.  1846.  Of  this  large 
fleet,  only  68  vessels  were  in  port  on  the  1st  of  Nov.  1846  \ 6 are  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, 1 in  the  Davis  Straits  fishery,  and  the  remainder,  660,  now  at  sea,  m the  Atlantic, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
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The  rapid  increase  of  this  large  branch  of  our  commerce,  may  be  shown  from  the 
following  statement : — 


WHALING  VESSELS  OWNED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


January 

1,  1829.... 

1,  1884 

Ship*  fc  Barks. 
184 

Brigs. 

17 

Schooners. 

2 

« 

414 

7 

, . 

u 

1,  1848 

689 

65 

14 

m 

1*  1846 

680 

84 

22 

While,  as  here  shown,  the  Americans  have  prosecuted  successfully,  for  a long  series  of 
years,  the  whale  fishery,  the  English  have,  during  the  same  time,  been  gradually  redu- 
cing their  fleet  In  1888,  1 10  sperm  whale  ships  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  1st  of 
Januaiy,  1846,  only  48  whalers  from  Great  Britain  were  afloat  in  the  southern  sperm  and 
right  whale  fishery,  with  a prospect  of  still  further  reduction,  and  as  the  high  protective 
duties  of  the  English  government  on  oils  and  bone  have  been  much  reduced,  and  will 
soon  expire  altogether,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  revival  will  take  place  there.  The 
English  have  about  46  ships  in  the  north  whale  fishery,  among  the  ice,  where  Yankee 
enterprise  has  left  them  undisturbed  until  the  present  year ; when  the  ship  McLellan. 
from  New  London,  being,  it  is  said,  the  first  American  vessel  which  ever  visited  those 
seas,  made  a voyage  to  Davis  Straits,  but  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  ice,  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  whaling  ground,  and  returned  with  only  one  fish. 

The  French  may  be  said  to  emulate  the  Americans,  with  much  better  results  than 
the  mure  lethargic  Englishman.  They  have  now  forty  ships  in  the  southern  right 
whale  fishery,  and  it  is  believed,  have  pursued  the  buxines*  with  profit  for  several  years. 
A few  ships  in  Bremen,  aud  other  northern  ports  in  Europe,  not  exceeding  probably 
twenty  in  all,  with  perhaps  forty  from  New  Holland  and  other  British  colonies,  include 
the  whaling  fleet  of  the  world,  numbering  about  900  vessels.  The  largest  ship  of  this 
fleet,  is  the  Atlantic,  of  New  London,  699f  tons,  and  the  smallest  is  probably  the 
schooner  Garland,  also  of  New  London,  49  tons. 

It  is  believed  that  very  few  not  particularly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  whale  fish- 
ery, are  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise  which  is  invested  in  thi9 
business,  in  the  United  States,  and  few  have  bmbably  realized  how  much  the  hardy 
whalemen  and  adventurous  owners  have  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
valuable  cargoes  with  which  the  ships  return  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  deep,  and  it  is 
emphatically  an  American  enterprise  ; built  and  owned  as  the  ships  are  by  Americans, 
and  navigated  by  a crew,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which,  by  law,  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  aud  who  receive  one-third  of  the  oil  and  bone  taken,  for  their  services. 
The  outfits  of  the  ship,  each  voyage  also  consists  of  provisions,  stores,  sails,  rigging.  <fea,  . 
Ac*,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  product  of  our  own  country.  Thus  we  purcliase  the 
return  cargo  with  our  agricultural  aud  mechanical  labor,  and  thu9  draw  treasures  from 
the  seas,  to  supply  our  own  wants  and  luxuries ; and  a market  has  always  been  found 
in  Europe  for  our  surplus.  But  these  facts  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
statements,  carefully  compiled  from  authentic  sources. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  whale  fishery  is  estimated  as  follows : — 

668  ships  and  barks  will  cost  an  average,  when  fitted  for  sea,  of  829,000. . 819,872,000 
27  brigs  * * M 18,000..  861,000 

20  schooners  mu  u 9,000*.  180,000 

819,908,000  _ 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  a low  estimate ; and  some  persons  whose  experience  aids 
their  judgment,  would  make  it  over  820,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  into  the  United  States, 
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for  the  past  fire  years,  with  the  average  price  per  gaUon  and  pound,  each  year.  With 
the  total  value  of  the  same : — 


WHALX  OIL. 

Barrels. 

Average  price 
per  gauon. 

Total  value. 

1841 

81*  eta. 

$2,398,964  18 

1842 

88* 

1,712,066  65 

1848 

34* 

2,246,606  60 

1844 

88* 

8,008,644  88 

1846 

272,186 

82* 

2,807,988  81 

SPERM  OIL. 

Average  price 

Barrels. 

per  gallon. 

Total  value. 

1841 

94  cts. 

$4,660,998  73 

1842 

78 

8,808,822  81 

1843 

68 

8,313,817  82 

1844 

90* 

8,976,264  60 

1845 

88 

4,868,765  86 

The  quantity  of  whalebone  imported  must  be  estimated  previous  to  1844,  aa  no  an- 
thentic  record  was  kept,  it  is  believed,  prior  to  that  time.  A right  whale  will  usually 
yield  at  least  800  lbs.  whalebone  to  100  bbia  of  oil,  and  the  estimate  for  1841,  ’42,  and 
’48,  is  made  on  that  basis. 


WHALEBONE. 


Average  price 

Pounds.  per  pound.  Total  value. 

1841  1,700,000  19*cts.  $851,600  00 

1842  1,300,000  28  299,000  00 

1843  1,700,000  35*  607,760  00 

1844  2,632,446  40  1,012,978  00 

1845  8,167,142  40  1,060,722  57 


Varying  from  $5,800,000,  in  1842,  to  $8,200000,  in  1846. 

The  average  number  of  vessels  arrived  from  whaling  voyages,  during  the  past  four 
years,  is  229  ; and  it  is  estimated  that  it  cost  to  refit  those  vessels  for  their  next  voy- 
age, as  follows : — 


Pitting  189  ships  and  barks,  at  $17,000 $8,026,000 

" 61  brigs  and  schooners,  at  $7,000- 357,000 


Expended  each  year  in  outfits  of  whale  vessels. $8,888,000 


Of  the  amount  of  outfits  set  down  above  as  the  average  of  each  vessel,  the  follow- 
ing articles  comprise  all,  it  is  believed,  which  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countries : — 


4 tons  Manilla  hemp  for  rigging $625 

s»y  1,500  yds,  linen  duck,  as  an  average,  (part  of  the  ships  using  cotton,),. . . . 600 

Try-pots  for  trying  oil 150 

150  lbs.  tea,  and  1,000  lbs.  coffee 150 

Small  tools,  crockery,  Ac.,  say- 85 


$1,560 


The  following  articles  made  use  of  in  fitting  a whale  ship  are  sometimes  imported 
but  are  also  the  produce  of  this  country : — 


700  lbs.  sheathing  copper. 
1,200  galls,  molasses  .... 

1,000  lbs.  sugar. 

2 tons  hemp,  for  cordage. 


«1,$08 

800 

80 

820 


$M0O 

The  following  are  among  the  largest  items  of  oest  fa  fitting  $ Itfcate  sttp  cfAfentf. 
am  growth  or  manufacture : — 
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>,000  bbk,  oil  csaka  and  shook*. 18,600 

222  bbls.  beef  and  pork. 2,000 

20,000  lbs.  bread 600 

60  bbls.  flour. 800 

1,600  yards  cotton  duck,  for  sails 426 


$6,826 

The  crews  of  vessels  in  the  whaling  service,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  receive 
payment  for  their  services  in  shares  of  the  catchings.  The  number  of  men  required  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  voyage  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  from  16 
to  46.  An  average,  for  all  the  vessels  in  the  fleet,  would  probably  be  27,  which  would 
give  us  nearly  20,000  seamen.  The  shares  received  by  each  man,  vary  from  about  one- 
half  of  1 per  cent,  for  the  “green  hand,”  on  his  first  voyage,  to  about  6 per  cent  for  the 
captain,  and  amount,  taken  together,  to  one-third  of  the  oil  and  bone,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  procured,  leaving  two-thirds  for  the  owners. 

> The  capture  of  the  sperm  (cachalot)  and  right  whale  (balaena  australis  and  balaena 
mysticitus ) were  formerly  made  distinct  objects ; and  vessels  fitted  for  the  former  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  killed  the  right  whale  when  met  with.  From  the  difficulty  experienced, 
of  late  years,  in  procuring  full  cargoes  of  sperm  oil,  it  is  now  customary  for  many  of 
the  ships  to  divide  their  time, — spending  the  summer  months  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  and  coast  of  Kamschatka,  looking  for  right  whales,  and  the  winter  and  fall 
months  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  for  sperm. 

The  cruising  ground  of  the  fleet  may  be  apportioned  somewhat  as  follows : — About  60 
schooners,  brigs,  and  small  barks,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  sperm  oil ; 82  barks  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  for  sperm  oil ; 6 schooners  are  tenders  to  right  whalers ; 1 ship  in  Davis 
Straits  fishery ; 1 schooner  sperm  whaling,  Pacific  Ocean  ; 1 schooner,  sealing ; 6 ships 
in  the  merchant  service,  and  most  of  the  608  remainder,  have  their  cruising  ground  in 
the  north  and  south  Pacific  Oceans,  for  sperm  and  right  whales ; — say  180  cruising  for 
•perm  only,  and  478  for  sperm  and  right  whales.  In  this  statement,  the  68  vessels  in 
port  are  set  down  to  their  probable  destination. 

The  following  statistical  tables,  showing  the  average  time  and  success  of  the  whaling 
vessels,  for  the  past  four  years,  are  arranged  from  a statement  in  the  New  Bedford 
Shipping  List  of  January  6,  1846  : — 

SPERM  WHALERS. 

Ships  and  Barks  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean. 

Ships  arrived.  Average  time  absent.  Sperm.  Whale. 


1642 66  41m.  8days.  l,973bbls.  185bbls, 

1848 70  41  18  1,641  124 

1844 69  48  ..  1,419  293 

1846 90  43  21  1,291  887 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures,  that  while  the  voyages  for  the  sperm  whale  are 
gradually  lengthening,  the  quantity  of  sperm  oil,  taken  by  these  ships,  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing, and  this  is  still  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  ships,  the  import  of  sperm  oil,  up  to  November  1,  1846,  was  48,000  barrels 
less  than  last  year,  at  the  same  date. 

ATLANTIC  SPERM  FI8HKRT. 

In  small  Barks)  Brigs,  and  Schooners. 


Vowels  arrived.  Average  time  absent.  Sperm.  Whale. 

1842 66  18w.28days.  280bbla.  12bbla. 

1848 66  14  20  288  25 

1844 42  1 2 ..  248  88 

1846., 48  18  7 288  7$ 
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The  diminution  in  this  branch  of  the  fishery  of  one-third  in  three  years,  has  enabled  it 
to  maintain  very  nearly  the  average  of  time  and  quantity. 

EIGHT  WHALERS. 

Ship*  and  Bark * which  cruise  most  of  the  time  for  right  whale  oilt  and  do  not  return 
the  year  after  they  sail. 

8hips  arrived.  Average  time  absent.  Whale.  Sperm. 


1842 74  24m.  15days.  1,72‘ibbls.  422bbls. 

1848 90  25  10  1,987  811 

1844  112  25  9 2,059  248 

1845  101  24  ..  2,. 80  196 


This  statement  shows  that  the  right  whale  ships  also  find  the  sperm  whales  harder 
to  catch  than  formerly.  It  would  here  appear  that  the  right  whales  bad  become  more 
abundant,  the  time  being  shorter  and  the  quantity  greater,  in  1845,  than  previously. 
But  the  ships  arriving  the  present  year,  1846,  report  right  whales  growing  scarce; 
which,  united  with  low  prices,  has  effectually  checked  the  disposition  manifested  the 
two  previous  years,  to  increase  this  branch  of  whaling. 

RIGHT  WHALERS. 

Which  have  arrived  the  next  year  after  sailing. 


Ships  arrived.  Average  time  absent.  Whale.  Sperm. 

1842  13  10m.  15days.  1.602bbls.  122bbla. 

1843  15  11  28  1,898  92 

1844  7 11  14  1,176  69 

1845  8 12  4 796  55 


The  present  year,  only  one  vessel  has  thus  far  returned,  with  a cargo  of  whale  oil, 
which  sailed  in  1845. 


SAG  HARBOR  WHALE  FISHERY,  IN  1845. 

LIST  or  arrivals  of  whaling  vessels. 

With  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  of  the  Fishery,  within  the  district  of  Sag  Harbor, 
H.  Yn  during  the  year  1845,  politely  furnished  for  publication  in  the  “ Merchant^ 
Magazine ,”  by  Luther  D.  Cook.,  Esq.,  of  Sag  Harbor. 


1845.  Absent.  Pperm.  Whale.  Wha^mne. 

Arrived.  Pbips  and  Barks.  Tons.  mos.  dnys.  bbls.  bbls.  lb*.  Owners  St  Agents. 
Feb’y  10,  John  Jay 494  28  2 407  8,468  82.605  N.  A G.  HowelL 

17,  Henry  Lee 409  29  7 109*  2,749  26,980  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

25,  Triad 836  18  14  92  2.211  21.762  Corwins  A HowelL 

26,  Tuecany 299  28  19  15  2.761  29,128  John  Budd. 

Mar.  80.  Washington. .. . 840  21  10  22*  2,641  22,967  Huntting  Cooper. 

April  2,  Columbia 285  21  12  206  2,401  22, *64  L.  1).  Cook  A H.  Green. 

2,  Daniel  Webster.  897  19  15  25  3,021  29,600  Ezekiel  Mulford. 

4.  Illinois. 418  17  9 27  2,881  27  686  John  Budd. 

22,  Caroline 262  26  28  100  1,450  8,600  Wiggins  A Parsons. 

May  9,  Neptune, 388  22  28  92  2,108  16.541  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

10,  Superior 275  21  16  119  1,451  17.400  Post  A Sherry. 

11,  Ontario  2d 489  20  11  288  8,088  82,000  Post  A Sherry. 

11,  Gem 826  19  24  197*  2.646  26,824  Huntting  Cooper. 

18,  Marcus 288  20  12  71  978  5,492  N.  A G.  HowelL 

14,  Henry 883  22  8 91  2,277  28,000  SumM  L’Hoimuedieu. 

20,  Huron 290  19  28  . . 2.168  21.830  L.  D.  Cook  A H.  Green. 

27,  Mary  Ann. 380  30  1 75  2,552  20,300  Mulford  A Sleight. 

30,  Concordia 266  23  0 147*  1,402  12,662  Thomas  Brown. 

June  8,  Hamilton  1st. . . 322  10  16  146  803  1,526  Charles  T.  Dering. 

8,  Romulus 288  20  10  67  994  6,026  Erekiel  Mulford. 

9,  Cadmus 807  21  15  295  890  7,200  Mulford  A Sleight 
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July  2,  Delta. 814  22  14  191  1,198  8,784  Corwins  A HowelL 

16,  Roanoke. 251  11  16  . . 900  6,000  Wiggins  A Parsons. 

80.  Bayard 839  22  2 38  2,040  21,730  Corwins  A HowelL 

Aug’t  11,  American 283  22  22  99  1,266  9,«56  S.  A R Huntting  A Ca 

80,  Sarah  and  Esther  157  12  12  141  300  2,860  Ireland,  Wells,Carpenter. 

Sept’r  8.  HannibaL 811  24  4 89*  1,687  14,718  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Ca 

25,  Gentleman 227  16  18  Ira  B.  Tuthill. 

Nov*r  1m,  Oscar. 869  12  12  20  567  4,602  Huntting  Cooper. 


29  arrivals  in  1846...  9,317  8,120  62,223  478,308 

!,  29  arrivals  in  the  District,  in  1845 9,317  ton* 

86  departures  from  the  District,  in  1845 11,781  tons. 

41  vessels  sailed  from  the  District,  in  1843-44,  and  now  out  14,974 

76  total  number  vessels. 26,756  tons,  being 


the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  from  the  District  of  Sag  Harbor, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1846.  Average  tonnage  of  each  ship,  352  3*76  tons. 

LIST  Or  VE88EL8  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISHEET. 

Which  have  Mailed  from  the  District  of  Sag  Harbor , N.  Yn  during  the  year  1846. 

1845. 

8*1  led.  8hipn  k Barks.  Tods.  Master.  Destination.  Owners  k Agents. 


June  13,  John  Jay 494  John  W.  Graham. . N. Pacific..  N.  A G.  Howell. 

17,  Henry  Lee.. . . . 409  Benjamin  C.  Payne.  N. Pacific..  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

18,  Tuscany 299  Charles  Gooddale. . N Pacific..  John  BudcL 

22,  Triad 236  James  E.  Horton..  N.Pacific..  Ireland,  Wells, Carpenter. 

July  4.  Illinois. .......  418  Daniel  Jogger.  . . N.Pacific..  John  Rudd, 

4,  Marcus  .......  283  Enoch  H.  Ryder... . S Atlantic.  N.  A G.  HowelL 

7,  Washington  . . . 340  Nathan  C.  Siuidford  N.Pacific..  Huntting  Cooper. 

9,  Superior. 275  William  Mulford. . N.Pacific..  Po**t  A Sherry. 

11,  Columbia 285  Samuel  B Pierson.  N.Pacific..  L.  D.  Cook  A H.  Green. 

12,  Caroline- 252  Jesse  R Halsey. . . N.Pacific..  Wiggins  A Parsons. 

14,  Jefferson 434  Sylvester  P. Smith.  N.Pacific..  Thomas  Brown. 

21,  Mary  Ann 380  Jonas  Winters N.Pacific..  Mulford  A Sleight 

21,  Daniel  Webster.  397  Ezekiel  H.  Curry..  N.Pacific..  Ezekiel  Mulford. 

28,  Neptune 888  Richard  J.  Nichols.  N.Pacific..  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Ca 

Ang.  9,  Gem 826  James  M.  Worth.. . N.Pacific..  Huntting  Cooper.  * 

18,  Ontario  2<L 489  Barney  R Green. . N.Pacific..  Post  A Sherry. 

21,  Laurens- 420  Atkins  Eldridge.. . N.Pacific..  Tiffany  A Rogers. 

22.  Henry- 333  George  B.  Brown.  N.Pacific..  Samuel  L’Hommediea 

24,  Concordia. 265  David  Loner......  N.Pacific,.  Thomas  Brown. 

Sept  2,  Cadmus 307  David  Smith.  Jr-..  N.Pacific..  Mulford  A Sleight 

6,  Hamilton 322  Job  Babcock. N.Pacific..  Charles  T.  Dermg. 

9,  Delta. 814  David  Weeks.. . . . N.Pacific..  Corwins  A HowelL 

16,  Huron. 290  Sam’l  C.  WoodrufL  N.Pacific..  L.  D.  Cook  A H. Green. 

16,  Roanoke 25 1 Smith  Baldwin...  . N.Pacific..  Wiggins  A Parsons. 

24,  Romulus 233  Philander  Winters.  S. Atlantic.  Ezekiel  Mulford. 

28,  American. 283  William  Pierson.. . N.Pacific..  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

Oct  16,  Nile 403  Isaac  M.  Case N.Pacific..  Ireland,  Wells,  Carpenter. 

16,  Sarah  A Esther.  167  Lewis  L.  Bennet.. . S. Atlantic.  Ireland, Wells. Carpenter. 

16,  Hannibal 811  John  Canning N.Pacific..  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Ca 

80,  Elizabeth  Frith-  855  John  Bishop.  Jr.. . N.Pacific.  Post  A Sherry. 

Nov.  13,  Gentleman  ....  227  Alanson  G.  Post-..  S. Atlantic.  Ira  B.  Tuthill. 

Dec.  2,  Plymouth 425  Lawpe  B.  Ed  wards.  N.Pacific..  L.  D.Cook  A H.  Green. 

6,  Konohassett . . . 427  Theron  R Worth..  N.Pacific..  Huntting  Cooper. 

8,  Oscar 360  William  A.  Green.  N.Pacific..  Hunttiug  Cooper. 

9,  Bayard. 389  John  N.  Fordham..  NJ’acifia.  Corwins  A HowelL 


86  departures  in  1846, 11,781. 

*450  bbls.  elephant  oil,  and  211  tons  guana 
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S LIST  or  VE8&XLS  KHOAOKD  HT  1KB  WHALE  FX8BB T. 

From,  the  District  of  Sag  Harbor,  N.  F,  which  have  not  returned  home  during  the 
past  year,  and  are  now  at  sea.  January  1,  1846. 

184}. 

Sailed.  Ships  fc  Barks.  Tods.  Master.  Destination.  Owners  and  Agents. 

Apr.  21,  Citizen- 464  David  F.  Lansing.. . N.Pacific. . Mulford  A Sleight. 

July  7,  Ana 299  Samuel  C.  Leek.. . . N. Pacific. . Ezekiel  Mulford. 

7,  Thames. 414  James  R.  Bishop-.. . N. Pacific. . Thomas  Brown. 

20,  Noble 274  Doyle  Sweeney-. . . N.Pacific. . Ira  B.  Tuthill. 

21,  France- 411  S.  Woodr.  Edwards.  N.Pacific. . N.  A G.  Howell 

Sept  16,  Alexander. . . • 870  William  A.  Jones.. . N.Pacific. . William  A.  Jones. 

Oct’r  4,  William  Tell. . 867  Benjamin  Glover.. . N.Pacific. . Thomas  Brown. 

11,  Crescent- 840  Sylvester  Miller. . . . N.Padfic. . Post  A Sherry. 

18,  Helen- 424  Sylv.  D.  Cartwright.  N.Pacific. . Charles  T.  Dering. 

80,  Josephine 897  Thomas  W.  Roys. . . N.Pacific. . Post  A Sherry. 

Nov.  8,  Manhattan. . . . 440  Mercator  Cooper. . . N.Pacific. . John  Budd. 

Dec.  4,  Fanny- 891  H.  H.  Edwards. . . . N.Pacific. . N.  A G.  Howell 

1844. 

May  2,  Silas  Richards.  464  Richard  Dering. . . . N.Pacific. . Mulford  A Sleight 

18,  Philip  1st 294  Joseph  S.  Case N.Pacific. . Ireland, Wells,  Carpenter. 

28,  Panama 466  Thomas  E. Crowell.  N.Pacific. . N.  A G.  Howell 

28,  Arabella  ....  867  Hodges  Babcock. . . Coast  Chili  N.  A G.  Howell 

28,  Ohio- ........  297  Thomas  Lowen. . . N.Pacific. . Post  A Sherry. 

June  1,  Portland- 292  Jared  Wade,  Jr. . . . N.Pacific. . S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

4,  Niantic- 462  Shamgu  H.  State. . N.Pacific. . Charles  T.  Dering. 

6,  Franklin- 891  Edward  Haley  ....  N.Pacific. . Huntting  Cooper. 

24,  Sabina- 416  David  P.  Vail-. . . . N.Padfic. . Charles  T.  Dering. 

July  1,  Timor 289  Nathaniel  Edwards . N.Pacific. . Huntting  Cooper. 

8,  Hudson.. 868  Henry  Nickerson,  jr.  N.Pacific. . L.  D.  Cook  A H.  Green. 

22,  Alciope. 877  Jesse  Halsey. N.Padfic. . Poet  A Sherry. 

29,  St  Lawrence. . 628  Edward  M.  Baker.. . N.Padfic. . L.  D.  Cook  A H.  Green. 

80,  John  Wells. . . 866  Jerem’h  W.  Hedges.  N.Padfic. . Thomas  Brown. 

Aug.  12,  Thos.  Dickason.464  William  Lowen. . . . N.Pacific. . Mulford  A Sleight 

28,  Acasta 284  Daniel  B.  Harlow-.  N.Pacific. . John  Budd. 

29,  Ontario  1st. . . 868  James  M.  Green. . . N.Pacific. . S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

80,  Barbara- 260  Henry  French  ....  S.  Atlantic.  Charles  T.  Denng. 

81,  Nimrod. 280  William  F.  Fowler.  N.Pacific. . Charles  T.  Dering. 

* 81,  Washington  2d  286  George  W.  Corwin ..  N.Pacific. . Wiggins  A Parsons. 

Sept  4,  Neva. 868  Nathaniel  Case.. . . . N.Pacific. . Ireland, W ells,  Carpenter. 

18,  Martha- 859  David  R.  Drake. . . . N.Pacific. . L.  D.  Cook  A H.  Green. 

19,  Levant- 382  James  M.  Havens.. . N.Pacific. . Nathan  N.  Tiffany. 

19,  Noble  2d 273  William  B.  Howes . N.Pacific. . Charles  T.  Dering. 

28,  Wiscasset-. . . . 880  William  H.  Payne. . N.Padfic. . S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

Octfr  6,  Italy. 298  Frederick  Weld. . . . N.Pacific. . David  G.  Floyd. 

10,  Phenix 814  Samuel  P.  Briggs.. . N.Pacific. . L.  D.  Cook  A H.  Green. 

14,  Salem 470  David  Hand N.Pacific. . Mulford  A Sleight 

Nov.  7,  Lucy  Ann.. . . . 809  Edwin  P.  Brown-. . N.Pacific. . Wiggins,  Parsons  A Cook. 

41  vessels 14,974  tons,  sailed  in  1848  and  1844. 


WOOL  TRADE  OF  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

From  small  beginnings,  the  Rochester  wool  trade  has  risen  to  the  most  important  in  the 
State.  An  amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  product  of  the  State  of  New  York  Is 
purchased  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  markets  by  dealers  in  the  dty  of  Rochester.  They  op- 
erate largely  in  Western  New  York,  and  extend  their  purchases,  through  agencies,  to  every 
part  of  Northern  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  “ Rochester  Democrat”  has  compiled  below  a 
table,  showing  the  amount  of  wool  shipped  from  Rochester  during  the  navigation  season, 
for  three  years.  The  table  does  not,  Of  course,  indicate  the  entire  quantity  shipped  by 
Rochester  dealers,  because  many  of  their  largest  purchases  are  made  by  agents,  at  the 
doors  of  the  wool-growers,  and  shipped  at  other  and  more  convenient  points. 
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1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

April 

62,089 

40,156 

15,929 

Mav- 

51.5S0 

60,093 

76,310 

June 

123,750 

84,476 

67,732 

July 

415,629 

471,128 

168,286 

August 

44,812 

143,886 

196,387 

September 

17,741 

140,431 

162,724 

October 

17,577 

128,227 

130,066 

November.. 

31,900 

87,942 

44,979 

Total 

764,758 

1,162,159 

852,418 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  1846.  Se- 
veral causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  main  one,  probably,  is  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  purchase  of  wool  at  other  points  in  Western  New  York.  Formerly, 
the  great  bulk  was  purchased  exclusively  in  Rochester ; but  lately  the  villages  of  Le 
Roy,  Batavia,  Attica,  and  Dansville,  have  become  important  wool  markets ; and  when 
the  price  is  low,  as  it  was  the  past  season,  and  the  demand  light,  wool-growers  prefer 
selling  at  the  nearest  market,  not  having  sufficient  inducements  to  seek  a market  at  a 
distance.  The  low  prices  of  1846  may  have  induced  some  to  hold  over  their  stockfli 
On  this  point,  however,  there  Is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

We  find  in  “ Document  No.  6,”  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  a letter 
from  Aaron  Errickson,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  one  of  our  oldest  wool-dealers,  who  has,  we 
believe,  been  engaged  in  the  business  ever  since  Rochester  became  a prominent  wool 
market.  From  this,  which  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t 
we  have  made  a few  extracts  in  relation  to  the  parchose  of  wool  at  this  point  The 
following  table  will  show  the  averagt  prices  of  wool  in  the  Rochester  market,  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  average  price  of  wool  in  Western  New  York  was  realized  by  the 
growers,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  as  follows  : — 


1835,  average  price 

85  ceuts  per 

pound. 

1841, 

average  price 

36*  cents  per  pound. 

1836, 

36 

“ 

1842, 

u 

30* 

M M 

1837, 

37 

*• 

1843, 

it 

28 

II  « 

1838, 

36  £ “ 

if 

1844, 

a 

89* 

M M 

1839,  M 

47*  “ 

U 

1846, 

M 

29* 

M tt 

1840, 

33 

1846, 

U 

24* 

«<  K 

Although  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  purchased  the  clip  of  1889  at  the  average  cost* 
as  above  stated,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  wool  declined  to  nearly  the  price  of  1840^ 
The  average  price  of  1846  has  been  furnished  us  from  the  same  source.  By  the  extract 
below,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Krrickson  last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  shipping 
wool  to  England — with  what  success,  we  leave  him  to  tell  in  his  own  language : — 

" I have,  the  present  season,  shipped  to  England  about  40,000  pounds  of  American 
fleece  wool,  grown  in  Western  New  York.  Tliis  wool  cost  at  the  nand  of  the  growers 
88  cents  per  pound,  and  averaged  in  quality  about  the  second  grade  of  fine  wool  The 
eight  sample  bags  of  these  shipments  (and  they  determine  the  value  of  the  whole)  have 
been  sold  in  Leeds  at  a price  which,  by  adding  the  difference  in  exchange,  is  equal  to 
40  cents  per  lb.  To  arrive  at  the  relative  value  of  wool  in  this  country  and  England, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  American  cost,  for  collecting,  packing,  and  transport- 
ing to  tide-water,  or  to  the  factories  of  New  England,  not  less  than  two  cents  per  pound; 
which,  added  to  the  price  paid  the  growers,  makes  the  home  value  35  cents,  leaving  a 
difference  against  the  British  manufacturer  of  five  cents  per  pound ; and  as,  from  the 
great  expense  of  shipping  to  and  selling  wool  in  England,  the  present  experiment  will 
rather  pay  a loss  than  a profit,  the  difference  must  be  still  greater  before  successful  ex- 
portations can  take  place.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  best-informed  dealers  that  the  shipment  of  wool  to  Eng* 
land  cannot  be  attended  with  success  until  the  quality  of  our  surplus  changes.  The  great 
difficulty  is,  that  we  have  annually  a large  surplus  of  medium  grade  wools,  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  in  England— their  deficiency  being  mostly  confined  to  the  finer  kinds.  Until 
we  produce  a surplus  of  fine  wools,  we  can  probably  never  become  extensive  exporters. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States 
from  1821  to  1845,  inclusive,  embracing  Cotton,  Tobacco  leaf,  Rice,  Flour,  Pork,  Lard, 
Beef,  Cattle,  Hides,  Butter,  Cheese,  Skins  and  Furs,  Fish,  <fcc.  <fcc.,  dtc. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  Domestic  Produce  and  Manu  facture , and  of  Bullion 
and  Specie,  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  1821  to  1846,  inclusive. 


Pork,  hog’s 

Beef,  cattle. 

Years. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco  leaf. 

Rice. 

Flour. 

lard,  etc. 

bides,  etc. 

1821 

$20,157,484 

$5,648,962 

$1,494,307 

$4,2**8,043 

$1,354,116 

$698,323 

1822 

24,035,058 

0,222,838 

1.553,482 

6,103,280 

1,357,899 

844,534 

1823 

20,445,520 

6,282,072 

1,820,985 

4,962.372 

1,291,322 

739,461 

1824 

21,947,401 

4,855,566 

1,882,982 

5,759,176 

1,489,051 

707,299 

1825 

36,840,649 

6,115.023 

1,925,245 

4,212,127 

1,832,679 

930,465 

1826 

25,025,214 

6,347,208 

1,917,445 

4,121,466 

1.892,429 

733,430 

1827 

20,359,545 

6,577,123 

2,343,908 

4,420,081 

1,555,698 

772,636 

1828 

22,487,229 

6,269,960 

2,620,696 

4,286,939 

1.495,830 

719,661 

1829 

26,575,311 

4,982,974 

2,514,370 

6,793,651 

1,493,629 

674,955 

1830 

29,674,883 

6,586,305 

1,986.824 

6,085,953 

1,315,245 

717,683 

1831 

25,289,492 

4,892,388 

2,016,267 

9,938,458 

1,501,644 

829,982 

1832 

81,724,682 

6,999,769 

2,152,631 

4,880,623 

1,928,196 

774,o87 

1833 

86,191,105 

6,755.968 

2,744,418 

5,613,010 

2,151,558 

958,076 

1834 

49.448,402 

6,595,305 

1,122,272 

4,520,781 

1,796,001 

755,219 

1835 

64,961.302 

8,250,577 

2,210,331 

4,394.777 

1,776,732 

638,761 

1830 

71,284.925 

10,058,640 

2,548,750 

3,572,599 

1.383,344 

699,110 

1837 

63,240,102 

6,795,647 

2,309,279 

2,987,269 

1,299,796 

585,14(1 

1838 

61,556,811 

7,392,029 

1,721,819 

3,603.299 

1,312,340 

528,231 

1839 

61,238,982 

9,832,943 

2,460,198 

6,925,170 

1 777,230 

871,64(1 

1840 

63,870,307 

9,883,957 

1,942,076 

10,143,615 

1.894,894 

623,373 

1841 

64  380,341 

12,576,703 

2,010,107 

7,759,646 

2,621,537 

904,918 

1842 

47,593,464 

9,640,765 

1,907,387 

7,375.350 

2,629,403 

1,212.638 

1843 

49,119,806 

4,660,979 

1,625,726 

3,763,073 

2,120,020 

1,092,949 

1844 

64,063.501 

8,397,255 

2,182,468 

6,759,488 

8,286,479 

1,810,551 

1845 

. 61,739,643 

7,469,819 

2,160,456 

6,398,693 

2,991,284 

1,926,809 

STATEMENT CONTINUED. 


Butter 

Wood,  and 

Specie 

Years. 

and  cheese  Skins  and  furs. 

Fish. 

manufaci’sof. 

Manufactures. 

and  bullion. 

1821 

$190,287 

$766,205 

$973,591 

$1,822,077 

$2,584,916 

$10,478,059 

1822 

221,041 

601,302 

915,838 

1,051,258 

2,923,147 

10,810,180 

1823 

192,778 

672,917 

1,001,800 

1,638,734 

2,947,797 

6,372,987 

1824 

204,205 

661,455 

1,136.704 

2,037,288 

4,634,356 

7,014,552 

1825 

247,787 

524,602 

1,078,773 

1,988,220 

6,417.978 

8,797,055 

1826 

207,765 

682,473 

924,922 

2,331,000 

5,278,420 

4,704,533 

1827 

184,049 

441,690 

987,447 

1,990,869 

5,422,836 

8,014,880 

1828 

176,354 

626.235 

1,066,633 

2,161,767 

6,309,668 

8,248,476 

1829 

176,206 

626,507 

968,068 

2,081,406 

5,194,491 

4,924,020 

1830 

142,370 

641.760 

766,677 

2,056,289 

6,320.980 

2,178,773 

1831 

264,796 

750,938 

929,834 

2,063,311 

6,088,890 

9,014,931 

1832 

290,820 

691,909 

1,056,721 

2,149,651 

6.050,833 

6,656,341 

1833 

258,452 

841,933 

990,290 

2,663,102 

6,557,080 

2,611,701 

1834 

190,099 

797,844 

863,674 

2,507,061 

6,247,893 

2,076,758 

1835 

164,809 

759,953 

1,008,534 

3,402,934 

7,294,073 

6,477,775 

1836 

114,033 

653,662 

967,890 

2,860,691 

6,107,528 

4,324,386 

1837 

96,176 

651,908 

769,840 

8,155,992 

7,142,040 

6,976,240 

1838 

148.191 

633,945 

819,003 

8,116,196 

8,402,597 

3.508,046 

1839 

127.550 

732,087 

850,538 

8,604,399 

8,325,082 

8,776,743 

1840 

210,749 

1,237,789 

72«\164 

2,926,846 

9,873,462 

8,417,014 

1841 

604,816 

993,262 

761,783 

3,576,805 

9,953,020 

10,034.332 

1842 

388,185 

698,487 

730,106 

3,230,003 

8,410.094 

4,813,539 

1843 

508,968 

453,869 

497,217 

1,687,809 

6,779,627 

1,520,791 

1 8 44 

758,829 

742,196 

897,016 

3,011,968 

9,579,724 

5,464,2 14r 

1845 

878,865 

1,248,355 

1,012,007 

3,099,455 

10,329,701 

8,606,495- 
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TALCES  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  u.  states. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Cottons,  Woolens,  Silks,  Linens,  manufac- 
tures of  Silk*  manufactures  of  Hemp,  Iron  ami  Steel,  Earthen,  Stone,  ami  China  Ware, 
Specie  and  Bullion,  «fcc.,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  each  yea r,  from  1821  to  1845 
inclusive : — 


Linens,  and 


Years. 

Cottons. 

Woollens 

Silks. 

man.  of  Max. 

1821 

$7,589,711 

$7,437,737 

$4,486,924 

$2,564,159 

1822 

10,246,907 

12,185.904 

6,840,928 

4,132,747 

1823 

'8,554,877 

8,268,038 

6,718,444 

8,803,007 

1824 

8,895,757 

8,386,597 

6,205,317 

3,873,616 

1825 

12,509,516 

11,392,264 

10,299.743 

8,887,787 

1826 

8,348.034 

8,431,974 

8,327,909 

2,987,026 

1827 

9.316,153 

8,742.701 

6,712,015 

2,656,786 

1828 

10,996,270 

8,679,505 

7,686,640 

2,239,539 

1829 

8.362.017 

0,881 ,489 

7,192,698 

2,842,431 

1830 

7,862  326 

. 6,766,396 

5,932,242 

3,011,280 

1831 

16.090,224 

12,627,229 

11,117,646 

8,790,111 

1832 

10,399.653 

9,992,424 

9.248,907 

4,073,164 

1833 

7,660.449 

13,262.509 

9,498,366 

2,132,557 

1834 

10,145.181 

11,879,323 

10,998,964 

6,485.389 

1835 

15,367,585 

17,831,424 

16,677,547 

6,472,021 

1836 

17,876.087 

21,080,003 

22,980,212 

9,307,493 

1837 

11,150.841 

8,500,292 

14,352,823 

6,64-4,761 

1838 

6,599.330 

11,612.920 

9,871.248 

9,972,097 

1839 

14,908.181 

18,575,945 

21,742.369 

7,703,065 

1840 

6,504,484 

9,071.184 

9.835,757 

4,614,466 

1841 

11,757,036 

11,001,939 

15,654,897 

6,846,807 

1842 

9,578,515 

8,376,725 

9,467,417 

3,659,184 

1843 

2,958,796 

2,472,154 

2,704,013 

1,484,921 

1844 

13,641,478 

9,475,762 

8.463,179 

4,492,826 

1845 

13,863,282 

19,666,176 

9,928,411 

4,923,109 

TABLE CONTINUED. 


Manufactures 
of  hemp. 

Manufacture* 
of  iron  and  steel. 

Earthen,  stone, 
At  Chirm  wnro 

Specie  and 
bullion. 

Wines. 

1821 

$1,120,450 

$1,868,529 

$763,883 

$8,064,890 

$1,873,464 

1822 

1,857,328 

3,155,575 

1,164,609 

3,369,846 

1,864.627 

1823 

1,497,006 

2.967,121 

1,143,415 

5,097,896 

1,291,642 

1824 

1,780.199 

2.831,702 

888,869 

8,379,835 

1,060,898 

1825  

2,134,384 

3,706,416 

1,086.890 

6,150,765 

1,826,263 

1826 

2,062,728 

3,186,485 

1,337,589 

6,880,956 

1,781,188 

1827 

1.883,466 

3,973,537 

1,181,047 

8,151.148 

1,621,035 

1828 

2,087.318 

4,180,916 

1,554,010 

7,489,741 

1,607,533 

1829 

1,468,486 

3,430,908 

1,337,744 

7,403,612 

1,669,562 

1830 

1,333.478 

3,655  8.48 

1,259.060 

8,155,964 

1,635,102 

1831 

1,477,149 

4,8  27,833 

1,624,604 

7,305,945 

1,673,058 

1832 

1,640,618 

5,306,245 

2,024,020 

6,907,504 

2.387,479 

1833 

2,036,035 

4,135.437 

1,818.187 

7,070,368 

2,269,497 

1834 

1,679.995 

4,746,621 

1,591,413 

17,911,632 

2,944,388 

1835 

2,655,847 

5, 35 1,6 1G 

1.697,682 

13,131,447 

8,750,608 

1836 

2,305,897 

7,880.869 

2,709,187 

13,400,881 

4,332,034 

1837 

1,951,626 

6,526,593 

1,823,400 

10,516,414 

4,105,741 

1838 

..  1,591,757 

3,618,286 

1,385,536 

17,747,116 

2,318,282 

1839 

2,096,716 

6,507,510 

2,483,268 

6,596.176 

8,441,697 

1840 

1,588.155 

3,184,900 

2,010,231 

8,882,813 

2,209,176 

1841 

..  2,566,381 

4.255,960 

1,536,450 

4,988.633 

2,091,411 

1842 

1,273,534 

3,572,081 

1,657,961 

4,087,016 

1,271,019 

1843 

526.502 

1,012,086 

688,036 

22,320  335 

301,925 

1844 

1,003,429 

3,313,796 

1,633,482 

6.830,429 

909,005 

1846 

897,346 

6,077,788 

2,439,616 

4,070,222 

1,470,186 
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VALUES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  U.  STATES. 

TABLE,  CONTINUED INCLUDING  THE  VALUES  OF  SPIRITS,  MOLASSES,  TEAS,  COFFEE,  SUGAR 

BALT,  SPICES,  LEAD,  HEMP,  AND  CORDAGE,  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  EACH 
TEAR,  FROM  1821  TO  1845,  INCLUSIVE 


Tears.  Spirits.  Molasses.  Teas.  Coffee. 

1821  $1,804,798  $1,719,227  $1,822,630  $4,489,970 

1822  2,450,261  2,398,855  . 1,860,777  6,652,649 

1823  1,791,419  2,634,222  2,361,245  7,098.119 

1824  2,142,620  2,413,643  2,786,262  6,437.029 

1825  2,135,210  2,647,715  8,728,935  6,250,828 

1826  1,687,712  2,838,728  3,752.281  4,159,658 

1827  1,651,436  2,818,982  1,714,882  4,464,391 

1828  2,331,656  2,788.471  2,451,197  6,192,338 

1829  1,447,914  1,484,104  2,060,457  4,588,585 

1880 668,990  995,776  2,425,018  4,227,021 

1831 1,037,737  2,432,488  1,418,037  6,317,666 

1882  1,365,018  2,524,281  2,788,353  9,099,464 

1883  1,537,226  2,807,936  5,484,603  10,567,299 

1834 1,319,245  2,989,020  6,217,949  8,762,657 

1836 1,632,681  3,074,172  4,522,806  10,715,466 

1836  1,917,381  4,077,312  6,342,811  9,653.053 

1837  1,470,802  3,444.701  5,903,054  8,657,760 

1838  1,476,918  3,865.285  3,497,156  7,640.217 

1839  2,222,426  4,304,234  2,428,419  9,744.108 

1840  1,692,664  2,910,791  5,427.010  8,546,222 

1841  1,743,237  2,628,519  3,466,245  10,444,882 

1842  886,866  1,942,575  4,527,108  8,938,638 

1843  273,616  1,134,820  3,849.862  6,399,189 

1844  878,977  2,833,753  4,120,785  9,764,654 

1846 1,191,120  3,154,782  6,761,788  6,243,532 

TABLE CONTINUED. 

Hemp 

Tears.  8m?ar.  Salt.  Spices.  Lead.  andcord'ge. 

1821  $3,553,895  $609,021  $310,281  $284,701  $618,856 

1822  6,036,008  625,932  605,340  266,441  1,202,085 

1823  3,259,031  740,866  680,966  165,176  796,781 

1824  6,411,617  613.486  655,149  128,570  590,036 

1826  4,232,002  689,125  626,039  801,408  484,826 

1828 6,311,964  677,058  694,568  265,409  636,366 

1827  4,577,464  535,201  322,730  803,616  698,856 

1828  8,646,794  443,469  432,604  805,662  1,191,441 

1829  8,622,655  714,618  461,539  62,146  762.239 

1830  4,630,922  671,979  457,723  20,395  279,743 

1831  4,931,824  635,138  279,095  62,410  835,572 

1832  2,936,719  634,910  806,013  124,632  987,253 

1888 4,755,850  996,418  919,493  89,019  624,054 

1884  6,538,102  839,815  493,932  183,762  669,307 

1885  6,806,425  655,097  712,648  64,112  616,341 

1836  12,514,718  724,527  1,018,184  37,521  904,103 

1837  7,203,806  862,617  847,617  17,874  530,080 

1838  7,586,831  1,028,418  438,272  8,766  697.565 

1839  9,924,632  887.092  839,241  20,766  716,999 

1840  6,681,128  1,015,426  668.940  19,455  786,115 

1841  8,802,742  821,496  498,898  3,702  742,970 

1842  6,608,663  841,572  668,630  579  353,888 

1848 2,632,618  710,489  264,660  227  262,278 

1844  7,196.091  911,512  364,034  102  846,681 

1845  4,780,720  898,668  633,065  517  234,809 


1 
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TABULAE  STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  ANNUALLY, 

FROM  1821  TO  1845. 


Yr.  end 

!.  Dom.  pro. 

Foreign  mcr^ 

1 

Yr.  end 

. Dorn,  pro- 

Foreign  iner- 

Sept.  30.  duee,  &c. 

clmmii'-'e. 

Total,  j 

Sept . 30 

».  duce,  &c. 

chniulise. 

Total. 

Dolls. 

J J oils. 

Dmls.  1 

Dolls. 

Dads. 

Dolbs. 

1821, 

43.67 1,89 1 

21,302,488 

64,974,382! 

1884, 

81,024,162 

23,312,81 1 

104,336,973 

1822, 

49,874,079 

22,286,20*2 

72,160,231 

1835, 

101,189,082 

29,604,495 

121,693.577 

1823, 

47,155,408 

27,543.022 

74.699,030 1 

1836, 

106,916,680 

21,746,360 

128,663,040 

1824, 

50,649,500 

25,337,157 

75,986,657 1 

1837, 

95,564.414 

21.854.962 

117,419,376 

1825, 

66,944.745 

82.590,643 

99,535,388; 

jl838. 

96,033,821 

12,452.795 

108,486,616 

1826, 

53,055.710 

24,539,612 

77.595,322 

1839, 

103,533,891 

17,494,525 

121,028,416 

1827, 

58.921.691 

23,403,136 

82.52  4,837 

1840, 

1 1 8,895.634 

18,190.312 

132,085,946 

1828, 

60.669,669 

21.595,017 

72,264.086 

1841, 

106.882,722 

15,469,081 

121.851,803 

1829, 

55.700,193 

16,658,478 

72,353.671 

1842, 

92.969,996 

11,721,538 

104,691,534 

1830, 

59.462,029 

14,487,479 

78,849  508 

11843, 

77,793,783 

6.552,697 

84.346,480 

1831, 

61,277,057 

20,033,526 

81,810.588 

j 1 844, 

99.715,179 

11.487.867 

111,200,046 

1832, 

63,137.470 

24,039,473 

87,176,943 

1345. 

99,299,776 

15,346,830 

114,646,606 

1833, 

70,317,698 

19,822,735 

90,140,483 

1 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

We  publish  below  a tabular  statement,  derived  from  the  “ Dlarior  dtla  Marina of 
Havana,  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  tim- 
ber, and  copper,  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  during  the  last  five  years. 


SUGAR.  COFFEE. 


Years. 

Spnni 

di  ports.  Foreign  ports. 

Total  Cases.  Spanish  ports  Foreign  ports.  Total  arrobas. 

1841 

140,837 

688,719 

829.556  70,122  1,164,884 

1,235,006 

1842 

12 

1,257 

696,390 

817.643  129 

727  1,869,119 

1,998,846 

1843 

12 

1.455 

767.648 

889,103  127 

535  1,504,247 

• 1,631,782 

1844 

17 

2.245 

837,320  1,009.565  17 

169  292,839 

310,008 

1845 

131,157 

344,111 

475,286  95,810  463,512 

659,322 

TOBACCO — UNMANUFACTURED. 

Years. 

Spanish  portH 

Poreign  ports. 

Total  pounds. 

Value. 

1841 

. . . . 

2,108,157 

3,649,420 

5,757,577 

$719,369 

1842  ... 

1,157,058 

3,445,775 

5.941,833 

742.854 

1843 

1,354,222 

5,854,016 

7,208,238 

901.030 

1844 

856,570 

3,777,198 

4,633,768  • 

585,166 

1845 

2,747,258 

8,927,605 

6,674,863 

834,621 

TOBACCO— MANUFACTURED 

1841... 

10,236 

159,935 

170,171 

1,677,743 

1842. * . 

9,841 

140,148 

150,289 

1.454,269 

1843... 

62,346 

195,654 

257,997 

2,556,250 

1844... 

5,541 

152,964 

158,505 

1,564,650 

1845... 

9,608 

118,973 

128,581 

1,261,300 

MAHOGANY. 

CEDAR. 

Years. 

No.  of  yards. 

Value. 

No.  of  yards. 

Value. 

1841... 

20,787 

$66,261  03 

19,245 

$21,071  04 

1842... 

23,397 

56,161  08£ 

31,482 

40,101  07 

1843... 

33,504 

108,370  01 

37,909 

43,947 

1844... 

51,100 

166,909  03 

36,585 

44,046 

1845... 

75,089 

212,480  06 

59,987 

66,218 

COPPER. 

Years. 

Quintals. 

Value. 

1841..  .. 

693,060 

$4,506,490 

1842.... 

783,971 

4,981,405 

1843.... 

768,660 

2,013,548 

1844.... 

*> 

801,445 

2,008,687 

1845.... 

• • • • • 

889,922 

2,199,202 
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COTTON  WOOL  TRADE— GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IMPORT  AND  SALES  OF  COTTON-W  OOL. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  import  of  cotton-wool  into’  Liverpool,  weekly, 
during  the  year  1845;  also,  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  sold  to  the  dealers,  spinners, 
and  exporters;  the  reported  sales  to  speculators,  <S:c.,  and  weekly  price  of  Uplands, for 
1845,  is  derived  from  Burns’  Commercial  Glance : — 


18  45. 

No.  of  basts. 

No.  of  bags 
taken  by 

No.  of  bags, 
laken  by 

No.  of  bags 
taken  by 

Tot.  No.  of 

Weekly 
price  of 

Jan.  4 

ini  potted. 

the  trade. 

exporters. 

speculators. 

bag*  “old. 

Uplands. 

| 72.640  j 

7,800 

150 

1,500 

9,300 

3 a 4* 

11 

27,000 

300 

1,000 

28,300 

34  a 4* 

18 

40,883 

37,010 

800 

6.000 

48,910 

3±a  4$ 

26 

39,414 

41,300 

300 

3,000 

44,000 

3#  a 4f 

Feb.  1 

26,006 

27,120 

1,600 

4,800 

38.520 

3*  a 4* 

8 

18,700 

30,150 

8u0 

8,900 

39,850 

3 a 6 

15 

19,620 

30,500 

150 

25,300 

55,950 

4f  a 5 

22 

36,788 

20,220 

450 

15,050 

35,720 

34  a 4f 

March  1 

34,206 

24,380 

150 

17,550 

42,080 

3|  a 

8 

34,343 

37,250 

1,900 

82,850 

71,500 

3f  a 4f 

15 

5,678 

21,400 

300 

12,000 

33,700 

4Jra  5 

22 

4,247 

12,760 

700 

6,500 

18,950 

H a 5* 

29 

81,819 

26,070 

350 

2,500 

28,920 

3±a  4£ 

April  5 

44,288 

38,500 

2,450 

9,500 

50,450 

3*  a 4£ 

12 

10,324 

34,700 

3,130 

8,700 

40,530 

3 a 6± 

19 

72,405 

31,910 

2,500 

7,500 

41,910 

3f  a 4£ 

26 

28,224 

41.290 

1,060 

80,100 

72,450 

3Ja  5 

May  8 

88,718 

20,720 

900 

29,000 

51,220 

3i  a 6i 

10 

18,786 

32,000 

2,050 

27,000 

01,110 

ii^a  5 

17 

61,476 

18,800 

1,400 

6,200 

25,400 

H a 

24 

28,120 

31,420 

1,000 

6.000 

37,420 

84  a 4-J 

81 

18,189 

33,990 

1,200 

6,000 

40,190 

H a 4* 

June  7 

125,496 

25,530 

1,710 

1,750 

28,990  ' 

3|  a 5 

14 

98,667 

81,770 

3,100 

9,000 

48,870 

3*  a 6 

21 

48,225 

35.570 

1,800 

11,000 

47,870 

32  a 5i 

28 

12,388 

26,090 

2.780 

11,900 

40,770 

H a 4| 

July  5 

65,477 

39,910 

2,080 

19,000 

GO, 990 

3*  a 4f 

12 

45,623 

35,370 

2,750 

26.900 

65,020 

34  a 4£ 

19 

64,549 

27,760 

8,280 

36,700 

72,090 

8f  a 5 

2« 

24,151 

31,510 

4,420 

10,850 

40,780 

84  a 5J 

Aug.  2 

46,662 

22,600 

2,770 

7,000 

32,970 

3f  a 6* 

9 

11,252 

24,860 

3,700 

8,400 

30,960 

34  a 6J 

16 

22,692 

31,290 

2,300 

8,400 

41,990 

Sj  a Si- 

23 

6,884 

23,480 

3,100 

5.400 

32,040 

34  a 5£ 

80 

29,453 

33,330 

1,900 

13,700 

48,930 

8*  a 4J- 

Sept.  6 

3,992 

31,750 

1,200 

81,300 

64,250 

34  a 5 

13 

4,262 

18,538 

460 

14,000 

32,980 

3f  a 5 

20 

21,874 

26,300 

500 

11,700 

38,500 

3i  a f>l 

27 

9,981 

19,100 

800 

6,500 

26,400 

H a 5± 

Oct  4 

7,353 

22,230 

200 

1,500 

23,930 

3 | a 4£ 

11 

S,615 

13,550 

700 

2,500 

16,750 

3|a  4$ 

18 

6,623 

14,800 

200 

6,000 

20,000 

S£  a 4£ 

25 

10,109 

12,840 

4,500 

17,340 

3f  a 4£ 

Nov.  1 

16,948 

12,420 

150 

6,500 

18,070 

3£  a 4f 

8 

8,026 

16,000 

16,000 

3f  a 5 

15 

13,950 

23,560 

12,000 

35,560 

3*  a 4* 

22 

13,443 

12,540 

3,000 

15,540 

3&  a 4£ 

29 

37,641 

25,370 

12,500 

37,870 

3-4  a 4£ 

Dec.  6 

23,862 

24,960 

600 

25,460 

34  a 7i 

13 

12,707 

25,840 

100 

500 

26,440 

3|  a 4f 

20 

15,746 

17,730 

700 

20,430 

3 a44 

27 

24,616 

22,120 

100 

1,300 

23,520 

3fa  4* 
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1st  three  months 5,354 

2d  “ ......  6,876  Forwarded  into  the  country  by  interior  importers* 

sd  « 7 ,683  h and  not  accounted  for  m the  sales. 

4th  “ ... 4,592  ' 


BAGS  OF  COTTON-WOOI  IMPORTED,  EXPORTED,  ETC. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  of  cottou  imported, 
exported,  taken  for  consumption,  and  the  stock  on  hand  in  Loudon,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  each  year,  from  1831  to  1845,  both  inclusive: — 


Tnk.  for 

consum., 

Stock  ia 
Loud., 

Stock  in 
Liv’pool, 
1st  Jan’y 
in  each 
year. 

Stock  in 
Gian- 

To.  stock, 
on  the 

Years. 

Imported. 

Exp’d,  dec. 

and  des- 
troyed 
by 'fire. 

Ate.,  1st 
Jnn.,  in 
each  yr. 

gow  1st 
Jan.,  in 
cn.  yr. 

1st  Jan’y 
in  each 
year. 

1831.. 

901,764 

80,699 

862,205 

42,852 

258,100 

21,268 

322,220 

1832.. 

902,240 

65,100 

858,434 

37,381 

212,356 

26,575 

276,306 

1838.. 

931,796 

79,066 

877,689 

34,102 

197,960 

13,058 

245,120 

1834. . 

946,585 

90,896 

883,280 

35,243 

180.780 

9,127 

215,160 

1885.. 

1,089.309 

107.240 

937,616 

26,296 

145,311 

13,953 

185,560 

1836.. 

1,191,744 

100,863 

1,031,094 

24,470 

184,700 

20,843 

230,013 

1837.. 

1,163,839 

128,535 

1,064,931 

60,820 

204,490 

23,600 

289,000 

1838.. 

1,429,062 

102,370 

1,265,116 

64,150 

170,853 

24,870 

259,873 

1839.. 

1,109,550 

121,659 

1,043,511 

46,450 

848,349 

26,300 

821,099 

1840.. 

1,599,343 

126,045 

1,274,729 

31,640 

206,049 

27,790 

265,479 

1841.. 

1,341,659 

117,330 

1,118,717 

50,660 

866,140 

27,248 

464,048 

1842.. 

1,384,894 

141,457 

1,221,693 

68,240 

429830 

40,190 

638,268 

1843.. 

1,566,982 

121,410 

1,367,662 

74,570 

456,600 

30,234 

661,404 

1844.. 

1,479,331 

134,882 

1,427,482 

84,160 

663,900 

46,692 

785,956 

1846.. 

1,855,660 

120,596 

1,577,617 

91,775 

740,580 

61,627 

902.982 

1846.. 

90,060 

886,480 

84,990 

1,060,480 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


TIMBER  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  EACH  YEAR,  FROR  1839  TO  1845. 

We  give  below  a return  of  the  number  of  timber-laden  ships,  their  tonnage  and  crews, 
entered  inwards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  seven  years,  1839-45,  distinguishing 
British  from  foreign,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  came;  together  with  a statement 
of  the  severa1  proportions  which  British  ships  and  tonnage,  and  crews  employed,  bear  to 
foreign,  with  each  country.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  chief  results : — 


1839.  BRITISH.  FOREIGN. 

Ships.  Tons.  Men.  Ships.  Tons.  Men* 

Russia. 374  96,495  3,894  100  82,376  1,407 

Sweden. 16  3,029  137  102  27,221  1,128 

Prussia 216  45,767  1,948  365  87,003  3,778 

Brit  N.  A.  colonies  1,895  656.443  26,725  ...  

Ail  other  countries  93  24,392  987  104  7,494  555 

Total. 2,594  822,181  32,641  661  154,094  6,863 

im 

> ii 268  65,356  2,582  147  47,739  2,056 

Ha  m 12  2,298  94  123  83,866  1,868 

I n,  n 182  86,314  1,675  418  104,874  4,426  I 

Brit.  .i.  A.  colonies  2,079  745,386  28,451  ...  

All  other  countries  116  29,818  1,310  93  8,003  538 

TotaL 2,647  879,172  34,012  781  193,982  8,378  . 

1841. 

Russia 266  62,203  2,486  133  47,196  1,968 

Sweden 10  1,824  83  121  83,020  1,270 

Prussia 114  22,319  971  823  80,174  3,468 

Brit.  N.  A.  colonies  2,064  861,434  28,618  ...  

All  other  countries  97  26,464  1,169  13  1,067  73  I 

__  i 

Total'. 2,681  964,284  83,317  690  161,466  6,764  1 
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Table — Continued. 


184!. 

Ships. 

BRITISH. 

Tons. 

Man. 

Ships. 

FOREIOH. 

Tods. 

Mm. 

Russia, 

180 

46,079 

1,783 

87 

30,780 

1,263 

Sweden, 

21 

4,163 

155 

92 

23,990 

963 

Prussia, 

109 

21,334 

892 

179 

48,120 

1,967 

Brit  N.  A.  colonies,... 

1,223 

464,500 

17,494 

. . . 

All  other  countries,.... 

84 

27,207 

1,171 

13 

827 

80 

Totals 

1,617 

563,282 

21,495 

371 

103,717 

4,193 

184!. 

Russia, 

349 

88,467 

3,894 

74 

2,434 

964 

Sweden, 

19 

3,396 

15,253 

135 

130 

33,326 

1,296 

Prussia,. 

88 

662 

268 

70,404 

2,917 

Brit.  N.  A.  colonies,... 

1,841 

689,731 

26,519 

. . • 

All  other  countries,... . 

75 

21,630 

945 

486 

78,271 

3,944 

Total,. 

2,372 

818,176 

31,655 

958 

184,435 

9,191 

1844. 

Russia, 

421 

99,126 

3,789 

78 

25,372 

1,035 

Sweden,. 

14 

3,269 

145 

143 

37,418 

1,504 

Prussia, 

159 

39,744 

1,240 

440 

108,302 

4,50S 

Brit.  N.  A.  colonies,... 

1,955 

723,109 

36,760 

... 

All  other  countries,...  • 

58 

14,548 

628 

653 

110,976 

5,458 

Total, 

2,607 

889,796 

32,562 

1,314 

282,068 

12,494 

184S. 

Russia, 

483 

113,628 

4,439 

133 

41,925 

1,797 

Sweden, 

15 

2,704 

113 

207 

56,497 

2,217 

Prussia, 1.. 

105 

16,431 

793 

747 

169,550 

7^318 

Brit.  N.  A.  colonies,... 

2,608 

964,276 

36,489 

... 

All  other  countries,... . 

76 

17,828 

835 

808 

115,190 

6.177 

Total,- 

3,287 

1,114,867 

42,668 

1,895 

383,162 

17,449 

Returns  have  also  been  procured  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Tuscany,  the 
Papal  States,  Sardinia,  and  Austria,  of  the  duties  levied  in  each  of  those  countries  upon 
timber  exported  ; and  a return  is  made  of  the  prices  of  Memel  and  Canadian  timber  in  the 
port  of  London,  duty  paid,  in  the  first  weeks  of  January,  1846,  and  six  preceding  yean. 
These,  with  the  rates  of  duty  payable  at  each  period,  were  as  under 


Date. 

MsmsL 

Rato  of  Duty. 

Canadian. 

R.  of  D. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ s. 

& d. 

Jan.  6,  1846, 

5 12  6 

to  5 17  6 

25  0 

Red,.... 

4 6 0 

to  4 11 

10 

Yellow, 

3 6 0 

3 11  * 

Jan.  7, 1845, 

5 0 2 

5 10  0 

25  0 

Red,.... 

3 18  6 

4 6 

10 

Yellow, 

3 6 0 

3 11  < 

Jan.  2, 1844, 

5 5 0 

5 10  0 

25  0 

Red 

3 1 0 

3 6 

10 

Yellow, 

2 16  0 

3 6 

Jan.  3,  1843, 

7 15  0 

8 0 0 

55  0 

Red,.... 

3 15  0 

4 5 

> 10  0 

Yellow, 

3 5 0 

3 15 

Jan.  4, 1842, 

7 15  0 

8 0 0 

55  0 

Red,-... 

5 2 0 

5 5 

1 10  0 

Yellow, 

3 15  0 

4 5 

» 

Jan.  5, 1841, 

7 15  0 

8 0 0 

55  0 

Red,.... 

5 2 0 

5 5 

: ioo 

Yellow, 

4 0 0 

4 10 

1 

Jan.  7, 1940, 

8 0 0 

8 5 6 

55  0 

Red,,... 

5 0 0 

5 5 

[ 10  0 

Yellow, 

4 0 0 

4 15 

1 
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FLOUR  INSPECTIONS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


QUANTITY  Ot  FLOUR  INSPECTED  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1846. 

The  flour  inspectors  of  New  Orleans  have  furnished  the  Price  Current  of  that  city  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  inspections  of  flour  for  each  month  during  the  year  ended 
August  31,  1846.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  quantity  is  414,846  barrels.  The  total 
quantity  received  from  the  interior  during  the  same  time,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Price  Current,  was  837,985  barrels. 


STATEMENT  OF  FLOUR  INSPECTED  FROM  1ST  SEPTEMBER,  1845,  TO  31st  AUGUST,  1846. 


Barrels. 

1845.  — September, 30,354 

October,. 43,686 

November, 36,852 

December, 32,441 

1846.  — January, 40,205 

February, 42,506 

March, 39,601 


Barrels. 

1846.— April, 42,010 

May, 36,811 

June, 27,938 

July, 20,141 

August, 22.301 


Total, 414,846 


IRON  TRADE,  ETC.,  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

From  a return  ordered  by  the  British  Parliament  we  collect  some  interesting  items  rel- 
ative to  the  iron  trade.  Thb  quantity  of  foreign  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1846,  included  220  tons  of  iron  in  pigs,  and  33,402 
tons  in  bars  unwrought.  The  value  of  the  wrought  iron  and  steel  brought  in  was  £21 ,197. 
Sweden  supplied  nearly  all  the  iron  in  bars  that  was  imported.  A small  portion  of 
this  foreign  iron  was  re-exported  from  England.  The  exports  of  British  iron  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  last,  were — 77,361  tons  of  pig, 
153,882  tons  of  bar,  10,209  tons  of  bolt  and  rod,  22,936  tons  of  cast,  1,949  tons  of  wire, 
2,974  tons  of  anchors,  grapnels,  &c.,  11,738  tons  of  hoops,  6,463  tons  of  nails,  56,164 
tons  of  all  other  sorts  (except  ordnance,)  2,250  tons  of  old  iron  for  remannfacture,  and 
7,015  tons  of  unwrought  steel.  Prussia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  are  the  best  customers.  The  quantity  of  British  hard- 
wares and  cutlery  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  5th  of  January  last,  was 
20,754  tons,  and  the  declared  value  £2,182,999-  The  United  States  of  America  took  by 
tar  the  largest  quantity,  the  value  being  £719,324.  The  British  North  American  colonies 
received  to  the  amount  of  £200,475;  Genu  any,  of  £159,459;  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  of  £119,896;  and  the  British  West  Indies,  of  £80,483.  The  value  of 
the  British  machinery  and  mill-work  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  last,  was  £904,961,  of  which  Russia  took  £116,804  ; Germany  £1 13,847  ; 
France  £103,  078;  Spain  £65,387;  the  British  North  American  colonies  £46,286; 
and  the  United  States  of  America  £44,611. 


STATISTICS  OF  SHIPPING  AT  QUEBEC. 

During  the  season  of  navigation  which  closed  in  November,  there  have  arrived  at  Que- 
bec, from  sea,  1,439  vessels,  forming  an  aggregate  of  573,208  tons;  the  crews  of  these  ves- 
sels average  about  15  men  each,  making  21,585  seamen.  Of  these— including  new  ves- 
sels— 1,362  have  cleared  at  Quebec,  90  of  which  were  from  Montreal,  having  partly  loaded  * 
there,  and  had  to  have  the  remainder  of  their  cargoes  brought  down  in  lighters,  owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  consequently  had  to  re-clear  here  ; thus  leaving 
1,272  that  have  loaded  at  Quebec. 

There  were  30  vessels  built  at  Quebec,  during  the  year  ended  1st  November,  J 846,  form- 
ing an  aggregate  of  19,751  tons — of  these  24  were  square-rigged,  forming  19,369  tons, 
which,  added  to  the  tonnage  of  arrivals  in  1846,573,208  tons,  makes  592,577  tons  of  ship- 
ping that  have  loaded  in  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1846. 

The  number  o(  arrivals  at  this  port,  from  sea,  i9  36  less  in  1846  than  in  1845— but  the 
tonnage  of  1846  exceeds  that  of  1845  by  13,496  tons. 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  Montreal  were,  in  1845 — 202  vessels,  tonnage  51,295  ; and 
in  1846 — 221  vessels,  tonnage  55,968. 
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RAILROAD  FROM  LAKE  MICHIGAN  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  importance  of  railroad  communication  between  the  different  sections  of  our  country, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  The  eastern  citie9  are  deeply  interested  in  facili- 
tating intercourse  between  themselves  and  the  great  western  valley.  The  opening  trade 
with  the  west  has  but  commenced.  The  tide  of  emigration  towards  those  rich  and  vacant 
lands  is  constant ; and  millions  of  acres  are  yet  to  pour  their  harvests  into  the  commercial 
emporiums  of  the  east.  The  most  expeditious  channels  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and 
west  will  command  the  passengers  and  much  of  the  trade.  The  great  western  railroad,  ex- 
tending from  New  York  and  Boston,  will  pass  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  thence 
acroes  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  round  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago.  From 
this  point  is  the  only  uncommenced  or  perhaps  unsurveyed  part  of  the  route  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  father  of  waters.  The  completion  of  a railroad  from  Chicago  to  the 
Mississippi,  will  consummate  the  connexion  between  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Or- 
leans, by  an  expeditious  inland  route.  The  attention  of  eastern  capitalists  is  invited  to  the 
feasibility  and  importance  of  this  work.  By  an  examination  of  the  map  of  Illinois,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  directly  west  of  Chicago,  the  Mississippi  makes  its  great  eastern  bend, 
and  approaches  nearest  the  lake.  This  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  connection.  It  is 
not  only  the  shortest,  but  the  most  practicable.  It  passes  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
inviting  part  of  Illinois — one  that  will  require  but  little  grading — settled  by  an  industrious 
and  thriving  population,  affording  every  facility  for  making  a rood,  and  abounding  in  all 
the  products  of  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

A continuous  railroad  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  may  be  made  with 
comparatively  little  expense.  The  importance  of  this  route  is  prospectively  great.  A rail- 
road from  Chicago  directly  west  to  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  will  concentrate  to 
one  point  the  northern  and  southern  travel.  It  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  the  intercourse 
betweeen  Iowa  and  the  east,  but  by  extending  a branch  north  to  Galena,  following  the 
grade  of  the  great  central  railroad,  the  lead  trade  may  be  secured.  With  another  extend- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  to  Rock  Island,  and  ultimately  below  the  lower  rapids,  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  uninterrupted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  will  most  certain- 
ly become  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  the  west  and  south  and  the  eastern 
cities— embracing  the  most  valuable  and  important  sections  of  our  country.  Shall  Boston 
or  New  York  first  adventure  in  this  magnificent  enterprise  ? Shall  a large  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  be  thus  brought  into  immediate  commercial  alliance  with  one  part  of  the 
east  T Great  advantages  may  be  secured — who  shall  win  them  ? The  rival  cities  in  this 
great  enterprise  are  New  York  and  Boston.  % J.  E.  C. 


DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COMPANY ORIGINAL  COST  OF  CANAL — RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR 

EIGHT  YEARS — RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  CANAL  IN  1846-7. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
‘New  Jersey,  February  4,  1830.  Capital  stock,  $1,500,000.  Duration  of  charter  limited, 
originally,  to  30  years,  but  extended  to  fifty  years  by  a supplemental  oct,  passed  February 
30th,  1831,  which  gave  the  State  an  election  of  purchase,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
npon  paying  the  appraised  value  of  the  work,  not  exceeding  cost.  This  canal  connects 
the  Delaware  river,  below  tide-water,  at  Bordentown,  with  the  Raritan,  below  tide-water, 
at  New  Brunswick.  It  is  43  miles  in  length,  75  feet  wide,  on  the  top  water  line,  and  has 
7 feet  depth  of  water.  The  extension  from  Trenton  to  Boll's  eddy,  22}  miles  up  the 
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Delaware,  is  60  feet  wide.  There  are  15  locks,  namely:  7 ascending  from  the  Delaware, 
and  7 descending  to  the  Raritan — the  elevation  overcome  being  only  58  feet.  The  locks 
are  110  feet  long,  and  24  wide,  in  the  clear.  Pivot  bridges  are  erected  along  the  entire 
line,  for  the  passage  of  masted  sea-vessels. 


ORIGINAL  COST  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 


Canal  sections,  emb’nk-  } 

Railroad  iron,  balance, 

meats,  excavations,  > 

*1,354,372  50 

Damages^. 

waste  weirs,  &,c ) 

285,256  28 
160,853  52 
88,971  82 

Engineeer  department, 

Locks, 

Legal  expenses, 

Bridges, .. 

Contingent  expenses, . « 

Fences, 

26,487  04 

Salaries 

Pier  and  Harbor  at  N. 

Bargee, 

Brunswick, 

22,016  50 

Smith-shop, 

Wharfing, 

8,379  99 

Interest, 

Dredging  and  improv- 

56,841 88 

Towing  establishment, 

ing  Raritan, 

Loan  expenses, 

Timber, 

132,509  69 

Railroad  on  Heathcote 

Cement, 

93,240  45 

& Lawrence  Brook, 

Real  estate,. 

271,000  66 

Due  by  contractors,.... 

$3,936  05 
33,989  80 
84,496  19 
15,299  91 
1,653  14 
35,573  42 
38,526  35 
319  23 
1,427  77 
100,529  07 
9,876  39 
15,460  00 

17,372  94 
1,506  09 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 


Yean. 

1834 

1835, 

Receipts. 

..  *11,604  19  > 

..  47,141  92  ( 

Expenditures 

$494243  74 

Years. 

1838  

1839  

Receipts. 

..  $73,507  24 
..  74,843  52 

Expenditnm. 

*46,007  72 
44,698  48 

1836, 

..  54,801  22 

34,764  89 

1840 

..  79,467  94 

40,769  62 

1837 

..  67,194  26 

27,079  21 

1841 

..  81,543  44 

49,509  09 

RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL  AND  FEEDER,  1846. 


Per  mile. 

Through. 

Feederl 

Apples,  peaches,  and  other  green  fruits. 

e. 

m. 

/. 

• cU. 

e. 

m. 

/• 

,...bush. 

0 

0 

> 4 

i* 

0 

0 

4 

Barley  and  buckwheat, 

0 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

2 

Bark,  conveyed  in  boats, 

« M rafts, 

,...cord. 

1 

5 

0 

65 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 30 

2 

0 

0 

Boards,  plank,  and  scantling,  in  boats,. 

..M.  ft. 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

8 

5 

“ “ “ raftsr.. 

........ . 

4 

0 

0 

1 75 

2 

0 

0 

Brick 

M. 

1 

2 

0 

50 

1 

o 

0 

Baskets,  empty, 

1 

7 

5 

75 

0 

8 

5 

Bran  and  shorts, 

...bush. 

0 

0 

3 

i 

0 

0 

3 

Burr  blocks, 

..M.lbs. 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

50 

0 

8 

5 

Coal, 

.....ton. 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

Corn  and  com  meal, 

....bush. 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Com  meal, 

hhd. 

0 

4 

7 

20 

0 

4 

7 

Charcoal, 

..  .bush. 

0 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

2 

Carriages, 

...each. 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

7 

5 

Carts, 

1 

2 

0 

50 

0 

8 

5 

Clay,  in  hhds, 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

Cider,...'. 

#• 

0 

1 

5 

6* 

0 

1 

5 

Coaches,  post, 

,.e*h. 

3 

5 

0 

1 50 

3 

5 

0 

Empty  casks,  hhds, 

0 

1 

5 

6* 

0 

1 

5 

“ “ bbls 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Fish,  salted, 

bbl. 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

2 

u fresh, 

.M.  lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

8 

5 

Flax,. 



1 

2 

0 

50 

0 

8 

5 

Fin  x -seed, 

...bush. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Flour, 

....bbl. 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Gigs, 

...each. 

1 

2 

0 

50 

1 

2 

0 

Grass-seed, 

...bush. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Grind-stones, 

.M.  lbs. 

0 

5 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

Hay  or  straw, .. 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

6 

0 

Hogs, 

.M.  lbs. 

1 

7 

5 

50 

0 

8 

5 

Hoop-poles,  hhds 

M. 

3 

0 

0 

1 30 

1 

5 

0 

" bbls 

......... 

1 

5 

0 

65 

0 

7 

5 
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Hydraulic  cement, bbl. 

' Statistics. 

0 1 5 

6* 

0 

117 

1 5 

Iron,  pig 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

M old  scrap 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

*•  cast,  water  pipes, 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

7 

5 

u bar, 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

7 

5 

Lath,  plastering 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

“ shingling 

M.  ft.  r.  m. 

0 

5 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

Lime,  sand,  manure  and  iron  ore,... 

M.  lbs. 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

Marble,  on  wrought 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

M sawed, 

0 

7 

5 

33 

0 

7 

5 

M manufactured, 



1 

0 

0 

43 

1 

0 

0 

Nails, .. .. 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

7 

5 

Oats, 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Oysters,  and  other  shell-fish, 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Oyster-shells, 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Passengers, .7. 

9 

0 

0 

86 

1 

0 

0 

Posts,  locust  or  cedar,  in  boats, 

...hundred. 

1 

2 

0 

50 

0 

8 

5 

“ “ “ rafts, 

“ oak  or  chestnut,  in  boats, 

2 

5 

0 

1 00 

1 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

50 

0 

7 

5 

M " rafts 

2 

5 

0 

1 00 

1 

5 

0 

Paving- stones, 

M.  lbs. 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Peas,  green 

0 

0 

4 

i* 

0 

0 

4 

Ploughs, 

0 

1 

7 

7 

0 

1 

0 

Plaster  of  Paris, 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

5 

0 

Potatoes,...*. 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Rails,  conveyed  in  boats, 

, ..hundred. 

0 

7 

0 

30 

0 

5 

0 

M M rafts, 

1 

4 

0 

60 

1 

0 

0 

Rakes, 

0 

1 

5 

H 

0 

1 

5 

Rye, 

0 

0 

3 

l 

0 

0 

3 

Salt, 

0 

0 

3 

l 

0 

0 

3 

8hinglea,  lathing, 

.. M. 

0 

5 

0 

22 

0 

3 

0 

“ 18  in.  long,  in  boats,... ..v. 

0 

5 

0 

22 

0 

3 

0 

******  rafts,  

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

6 

0 

M 24  in.  long,  in  boats, 

0 

6 

5 

28 

0 

4 

0 

« M “ rafts, 

1 

3 

0 

56 

0 

8 

0 

M 36  in.  long,  in  boats, 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

5 

0 

“ “ “ rafts, 

2 

0 

0 

86 

1 

0 

0 

8heep, 

0 

1 

5 

H 

0 

1 

5 

Slate,  for  roofing, 

M.  lbs. 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

Staves  and  heading,  (bbls.)  in  boats, 

M. 

0 

7 

5 

33 

0 

7 

5 

“ “ " rafts,., 

2 

5 

0 

1 00 

1 

2 

5 

M M (hhds.)  boats. 

5 

0 

0 

2 00 

2 

5 

0 

u “ “ rafts, M 

l##i 

3 

2 

5 

1 40 

1 

6 

0 

Stone,  wrought 

M.  lbs* 

6 

5 

0 

2 80 

3 

2 

0 

" nn  wrought, 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

a 

Timber,  in  boats, 100  cubic  ft. 

1 

5 

0 

65 

1 

0 

0 

“ rafts, 

3 

0 

0 

1 30 

2 

0 

0 

Vegetables,  not  enumerated 

0 

0 

4 

1} 

0 

0 

4 

Vinegar, 

0 

1 

5 

6* 

0 

1 

S 

Wagons,  two  horse, 

1 

7 

5 

75 

0 

7 

5 

“ one  horse, 

0 

8 

6 

37 

0 

8 

6 

Wheat, 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Wood,  hickory  or  oak, 

1 

0 

0 

43 

1 

0 

0 

" Pine, 

0 

7 

5 

33 

0 

7 

5 

All  other  articles,  4 cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  if  carried  through ; and  1 cent  from  or  to 
Easton,  from  or  to  any  point  on  the  canal. 

On  boats  or  vessels,  regularly  employed  in  transportation,  4 cents  per  mile,  exclusive  of 
cargo,  and  4 cents  for  passing  each  lock. 

Transient  vessels,  over  30  tons  cargo,  4 cents,  exclusive  of  cargo,  and  4 cents  for  each 
lock.  If  lesB  than  30  tons,  12}  cents,  exclusive  of  cargo. 

Vessels  of  less  than  30  tons,  which  may  have  gone  outside,  and  returning  through  the 
canal,  12}  cents  ; each  additional  ton  over  30,  } a cent. 

Coal  vessels,  with  full  freight,  pay  no  mileage  on  vessel,  on  returning. 

Vessels  passing  the  tide-lock  at  New  Brunswick,  pay  toll  on  vessel  and  cargo  equal  to 
1 mile— except  | of  an  hour  before  and  after  high  tide. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FINANCES,  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

We  place  on  record  such  portions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  which  closed  its  session  at  Albany  on  the  9th  of  October,  1846, 
as  have  a bearing  upon  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  the  liabilities  of  stockholders,  corpora- 
tions, &c.  The  new  Constitution  it  is  well  known  has  received  the  sanction  of  a very 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  articles  (7)  on  Finance, 
and  (8)  on  Corporations,  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  republish  in  the  pages  of 
a commercial  and  financial  work,  for  present  and  future  reference. 

ARTICLE  vn, — FINANCE. 

Sec.  1.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  collection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs, 
there  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  in  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state 
canals,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1846,  the  sum  of  one  million  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  until  the  1st  day  of  June,  1855,  and  from  that  time  the  sum  of  one 
million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  fiscal  year,  ns  a sinking  fund,  to  pay 
the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of  that  part  of  the  6tatc  debt,  called  the  canal  debt, 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  first  aforesaid,  and  including  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  then 
to  be  borrowed,  until  the  same  shall  be  wholly  paid  ; and  the  principal  and  income  of  the 
said  sinking  fund  shall  be  sacredly  applied  to  that  purpose. 

2.  After  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  article,  there  shnll  be 
appropriated  and  set  apart  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  ihe  state  canals,  in  each  fiscal 
year,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1846,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  until  the  time  when  a sufficient  sum  shall  have  been  appropriated  and  set 
apart,  under  the  said  first  section,  to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  entire  principal 
of  the  canal  debt;  and  after  that  period,  then  the  sum  of  one  million  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  a sinking  fund,  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the 
principal  of  that  part  of  the  state  debt  called  the  general  fund  debt,  including  the  debt  for 
loans  of  the  state  credit  to  railroad  companies  which  have  failed  to  pay  the  interest  there- 
on, and  also  the  contingent  debt  on  state  stocks  loaned  to  the  incorporated  companies 
which  have  hitherto  paid  the  interest  thereon,  whenever  and  as  far  as  any  part  thereof 
may  become  a charge  on  the  treasury  or  general  fund,  until  the  same  shall  be  wholly  puid ; 
and  the  principal  and  income  of  the  said  last  mentioned  sinking  fund  shall  be  sacredly  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  aforesaid ; and  if  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  moneys  to  the 
said  sinking  fund  shall  at  any  time  be  deferred,  by  reason  of  the  priority  recognized  in  the 
first  section  of  this  article,  the  sum  so  deferred,  with  quarterly  interest  thereon,  at  the  then 
current  rate,  shall  be  paid  to  the  last  mentioned  sinking  fund,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  theju9t  rights  of  the  creditors  holding  said  canal  debt. 

3.  After  paying  the  said  expenses  of  superintendence  and  repairs  of  the  canals,  and  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  article,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  September,  in  each  year,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  general  fund,  such  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding $200,000,  as  may  be  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state  ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  canals  shall,  in  each  fiscal  year,  be  applied,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct,  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, 
and  the  Genesee  Valley  and  L'lack  River  canals,  until  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  unappropriated  by  this  article,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  without  continuing  or  laying  a direct  tax,  the  le- 
gislature may,  at  its  discretion,  supply  the  deficiency  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  canals,  after  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  two  sections  of  this 
article,  for  paying  the  interest  and  extinguishing  the  principal  of  the  canal  and  general 
fund  debt;  but  the  sum  thus  appropriated  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  shall 
not  exceed  annually  $359,000,  including  the  sum  of  $200,000,  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  government,  until  the  general  fund  debt  shall  be  extinguished, 
or  until  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  and  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals  shall  be 
completed  ; and  after  that  debt  shall  be  paid,  or  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed,  then 
the  sum  of  $672,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be  annually  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
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4 The  claims  of  the  state  against  any  incorporated  company  to  pay  the  interest  and 
redeem  the  principal  of  the  stock  of  the  state  loaned  or  advanced  to  such  company,  shall 
be  fairly  enforced,  and  not  released  or  compromised  ; and  the  moneys  nrising  from  such 
claims  shall  be  set  apart  and  applied  as  part  of  the  sinking  fund  provided  in  the  second 
section  of  this  article.  But  the  time  limited  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  condition  of  any  re- 
lease or  compromise  heretofore  made  or  provided  for,  may  be  extended  by  law. 

5.  If  the  sinking  funds,  or  either  of  them  provided  in  this  article,  shall  prove  insufficient 
to  enable  the  stale,  on  the  credit  of  such  fund,  to  procure  the  means  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  creditors  of  the  state,  as  they  become  payable,  the  legislature  shall,  by  equitable 
taxes,  so  increase  the  revenues  of  the  said  funds  as  to  make  them,  respectively,  sufficient 
perfectly  to  preserve  the  public  faith.  Every  contribution  or  advance  to  the  canals,  or 
their  debt,  from  any  source,  other  than  the  direct  revenues,  shall,  with  quarterly  interest, 
at  the  rates  then  current,  be  repaid  into  the  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  out  of  the 
canal  revenues,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  just  rights  of  the  creditors 
holding  the  said  canal  debt. 

6.  The  legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  of  the  canals  of  the 
state  ; but  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  state,  and  under  its  management,  forever. 

7.  The  legislature  shall  never  sell  or  dispose  of  the  salt  springs  belonging  to  this  state. 
The  lands  contiguous  thereto,  and  which  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
the  salt  springs,  may  be  sold  by  authority  of  law  and  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  in 
other  lands  alike  convenient;  hut  by  such  sale  and  purchase  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
these  lands  shall  not  be  diminished. 

8.  No  moneys  shall  ever  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  state,  or  any  of  its  funds,  or 
any  of  the  funds  under  its  management,  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by  law; 
nor  unless  such  payment  be  made  within  two  years  next  after  the  passage  of  such  appro- 
priation act ; and  every  such  law  mnking  o new  appropriation,  or  continuing  or  reviving 
an  appropriation,  shall  distinctly  specify  the  sum  appropriated,  and  the  object  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied  ; and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  such  law  to  refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix 
such  sum. 

9.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of 
any  individual,  association  or  corporation. 

10.  The  state  may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  ill  revenues,  or  for  expenses  not 
provided  for,  contract  debts;  but  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  singly,  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate, shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  one  million  of  dollars;  and  the  moneys  arising 
From  the  loans  creating  such  debts,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
obtained,  or  to  repay  the  debt  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power  to  contract  debts,  the  state  may  contract 
debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  state  in  war ; but  the  money 
arising  from  the  contracting  of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  irwas 
raised,  or  to  repay  such  debts,  and  to  no  other  purpose  w hatever. 

12.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  this  article,  no  debt 
shall  hereafter  be  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  state,  unless  such  debt  shall  be  author- 
ized by  a law  for  some  single  work  or  object,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  and  such 
law  shall  impose  and  provide  for  the  collection  of  a direct  annual  tax  to  pay,  and  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the 
principal  of  such  debt  within  eighteen  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof. 

No  such  law  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall,  at  a general  election,  have  been  submitted 
lo  the  people,  and  have  received  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it,  at  such 
election. 

On  the  final  passage  of  such  bill  in  either  House  of  the  legislature,  the  question  shall  be 
taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  to  be  duly  entered  on  the  journals  thereof,  and  shall  be:  “ Shall 
this  bill  pass,  and  ought  the  same  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people  V* 

The  legislature  may  at  any  time,  after  the  approval  of  such  law  by  the  people,  if  no  debt 
shall  have  been  contracted  in  pursuance  thereof,  repeaf  the  same  ; and  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  forbid  the  contracting  of  any  further  debt  or  liability  under  such  law  ; but  the  tax 
imposed  by  such  act,  in  proportion  to  the  debt  and  liability  which  may  have  been  con- 
tracted in  pursuance  of  such  law,  shall  remain  in  force  and  be  irrepealabfe,  and  be  annu- 
ally collected  until  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  have  made  the  provision  herein  before  spe- 
cified, to  pay  and  discharge  the  interest  and  principal  of  such  debt  and  liability. 

The  money  arising  from  any  loan  or  stock  creating  such  debt  or  liability,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  work  or  object  specified  in  the  act  authorizing  such  debt  or  liability,  or  for  the 
re -payment  of  such  debt  or  liability,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

No  such  law  shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted  on,  within  three  months  after  its  passage,  or 
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at  any  general  election,  when  any  other  law  or  any  bill  or  any  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted  for  or  against 

13.  Every  law  which  imposes,  continues  or  revives  a tax,  shall  distinctly  state  the  tax, 
and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  any 
other  law  to  fix  such  tax  or  object. 

• 14.  On  the  final  passage  in  either  House  of  the  legislature,  of  every  act  which  impo- 
ses, continues  or  revives  a tax,  or  creates  a debt  or  charge,  or  makes,  continues  or  revives 
any  appropriation  of  public  or  trust-money  or  property,  or  releases,  discharges  or  com- 
mutes any  claim  or  demand  of  the  state,  the  question  shall  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes, 
which  shall  be  duly  entered  on  the  journals,  and  three-fifths  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
either  House,  shall,  in  all  such  cases,  be  necessary  to  constitute  a quorum  therein. 

ARTICLE  TUI. — CORPORATIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws ; but  shall  not  be  created  by  spe- 
cial act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature, 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and 
special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this  section,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  lime,  or  repealed. 

2.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such  individual  liability  of  the  corpora- 
tors and  other  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  term  corporations,  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  asso- 
ciations and  joint-stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  of  corporations 
not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall  have  the  right 
to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

4.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  act  granting  any  special  charter  for 
banking  purposes ; but  corporations  or  associations  may  be  formed  for  such  purposes 
under  general  laws. 

5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  any  person, association  or  corpo- 
ration issuing  bank-notes  of  any  description. 

6.  The  legislature  shah  provide  by  law  for  the  registry  of  all  bills  or  notes,  issued  or 
put  in  circulation  as  money,  and  shall  require  ample  security  for  the  redemption  of  the 
same  in  specie. 

7.  The  stockholders  m every  corporation  and  joint-stock  association  for  banking  purpo- 
ses, issuing  bank-notes  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circulate  as  money,  after  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1850,  shall  be  individually  responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
share  or  shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corporation  or  association,  for  all  its  debts  and  lia- 
bilities of  every  kind,  contracted  after  the  said  14  day  of  January,  1850. 

8.  In  case  of  insolvency  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  the  bill-holders  thereof 
shall  be  entitled  to  preference  in  payment,  over  all  other  creditors  of  such  bank  or  associa- 
tion. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  eities  and  in- 
corporated villages,  and  especially  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrow- 
ing money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assess- 
ments and  in  contracting  debt  by  such  municipal  corporations. 


PRICES  OF  STOCKS  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  1836  AND  1846. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  publishes  the  following  comparative  table,  showing  the  prices 
of  stocks  in  that  city  ten  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time.  We  frequently  hear  of  th# 
mutability  of  human  afiaira,  and  we  plaee  this  table  on  record  as  an  illustration  of  the 


“ amiability1*  of  commercial  matters : — 


SB* 

Sept., 

1846. 

Lehigh  Navigation  shares.. 

744 

18 

44  44  loans... 

100 

48* 

Schuylkill  Navrg'n  shares.. . 

162J 

29* 

44  44  loans... 

95 

74 

U.  S.  Bank  shores. 

1204 

3* 

Schuylkill  Bank 

59* 

2 

Girard 

58* 

91 

Mechanics* 

60 

20 

Pennsylvania 

510 

251 

Farmers*  and  Mechanics*.. 

66* 

42* 

Commercial 

66 

50 

8ml, 

1836. 

Sept, 

1846. 

Northern  Liberties. 

55 

41 

Southwark  

72* 

60 

Western ►. 

59 

43 

Man.  and  Mechanics* 

62 

23 

Moyamensing 

72 

40 

Union  Bank,  Tennessee.... 

99 

50 

Planters’  Bank,  44  .... 

100 

58 

44  Mississippi. 

118* 

... 

Grand  Gulf. 

98 

4 

Agricultural 

118* 

Vicksburgh.... . . 

72 

’#1 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  UNDERWRITING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Wi  give  below  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  process  of  underwriting  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  derived  from  a late  number  of  the  44  Liverpool  Albion.* 

“ To  render  the  process  of  underwriting  (in  England)  as  intelligible  as  possible,  we 
may  suppose  a case  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Suppose  a vessel  of  the  class  A 1, 
registered  for  seven  or  ten  years,  be  valued  at  £20,000  or  £90,000,  a policy  is  effected 
upon  her,  and  the  owners  or  their  brokers  go  among  their  friends  at  Lloyd's,  and  see  at 
what  rate  she  can  be  insured.  If  the  voyage  be  a distant  one,  or  the  season  of  the  year 
be  considered  dangerous,  the  rate  will  most  materially  vary.  Thus,  at  one  time,  a pre- 
mium of  £1  la.  or  £2  2a.  per  cent  might  be  taken,  and  at  another  time  the  underwriter 
would  perhaps  not  be  inclined  to  do  business  under  £3  3a.  or  £4  4a.  per  cent,  it  not  only 
depending  on  the  class  of  the  ship,  but  the  cargo  she  is  likely  to  carry,  and  the  port  for 
which  she  is  bound.  These  are  all  considerations  which  the  underwriter  most  carefully 
weighs  in  his  mind  before  be  takes  any  part  or  risk  in  an  adventure  of  the  sort.  On  a 
vessel  of  £20,000  or  £30,000  value,  the  policy  of  insurance  might  be  divided  among 
a dozen  of  underwriters,  including  some  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  ; and  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  people  will  insure  their  ships  at  London,  and 
vice  versa.  This  will  account  for  the  statement  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  papers 
that  “ notwithstanding  the  vessel  was  a London  trader,  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  will 
fell  upon  the  underwriters  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow."  When  a vessel  continues  absent 
after  the  expected  date  of  arrival,  and  no  news  has  been  received  of  her,  the  premium  of 
insurance  will  advance  considerably,  and  then  the  business  resolves  itself  into  a mere 
speculative  transaction. 

44  Some  of  the  members  of  the  room  snap  at  this  business,  but  it  does  not  often  prove 
profitable.  The  ill-fated  President  was  M done"  at  a very  high  premium  in  the  room,  and 
up  to  the  latest  moment  of  hope  persons  were  found  willing  enough <4  to  take  a few  thou- 
sand pounds  of  her  at  a long  price."  When  bed  weather  has  occurred,  either  on  the 
coast  or  abroad,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  make  the  most  anxious  investigation  of  the 
books  and  the  lists  received,  to  trace,  by  every  possible  means,  the  result  of  their  risks. 
The  remark  of 44  a good  book,”  or  44  a bad  book,”  among  the  subscribers,  is  a sure  index 
to  the  prospects  of  the  day, — the  one  being  indicative  of  premiums  to  be  received,  the 
other  of  losses  to  be  paid.  The  life  of  the  underwriter  (like  the  stock  speculator)  is  one 
of  vast  anxiety ; the  events  of  the  day  often  raising  his  expectations  to  the  highest,  or 
depressing  them  to  thp  lowest  pitch ; and  years  are  often  spent  in  the  hoped-for  acquisi- 
tion of  that  which  he  never  obtaina  Among  the  old  stagers  of  the  room,  there  is  often 
strong  antipathy  expressed  against  the  insurance  of  certain  ships,  but  we  never  recollect 
it  being  followed  out  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  one  vessel.  She  was  a steady 
trader,  named  after  one  of  the  most  venerable  members  of  the  room,  and  it  was  a most 
carious  coincidence  that  he  invariably  refused  to  44  write  her"  for  44  a single  line."  Often 
be  was  joked  upon  the  subject,  and  pressed  44  to  do  a little"  on  his  namesake,  but  he  as 
frequently  declined,  shaking  his  head  in  a doubtful  manner.  One  morning,  the  subscri- 
bers were  reading  the  44  double  lines,"  or  the  losses,  and  among  them  was  this  identical 
ship,  which  bad  gone  to  pieces,  and  become  a total  wreck." 


EMIGRATION  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1845,  was  93,501 ; in  1844,  it  was  70,686.  The 
emigration  of  1845  exceeded  that  of  1844,  by  22,815.  The  amount  of  emigration  in 
1845  exceeded  the  amount  in  any  one  year  since  1825,  (inclusive,)  except  1832  (103,140 
emigrants;)  1840  (90,743  ;)  1841  (118,592;)  and  1842  (128,344.)  In  1843,  the  yearly 
total  sunk  from  the  last  mentioned  enormous  sum  to  574112,  but  has  since  been  steadily 
increasing  again.  The  increase  in  1845  over  1844,  is  principally  in  the  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies.  To  the  former  there  emigrated, 
in  1841,  43,660  persons;  in  1845,  58,538  persons ; the  emigrants  to  the  latter  amounted 
in  1844,  to  22,926  ; in  1845,  to  31,803.  The  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  de- 
creased ; in  1844,  it  was  2,229 ; in  1845,  only  830.  To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there 
is  an  increase  from  161  in  1844,  to  496  in  1845.  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  West  Indies  has  also  increased,  from  596  in  1844,  to  854  in  1845.  Of  these  emi- 
grants, only  5,604  were  cabin  passengers. 
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COMMERCE  AND  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  AT  HONG  KONG. 

George  Davidson,  the  author  of  “ Trade  and  Travel  in  the  East,”  spent  twelve  months 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  thus  speaks  of  its  advantages  as  a place  of  trade.  The  morality  of 
his  remarks  as  to  the  opium  trade,  are  rather  questionable: — 

“ A decisive  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  Hong  Kong  as  a place  of  trade,  and  of  its  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  is  afforded  by  the  immense  sums  paid  by 
some  of  them  for  ground  on  which  to  build  Hongs , where  they  can  deposit  their  goods 
with  safety,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  grasping  mandarins.  This  advantage  to  a China- 
man is  something  so  new,  and  so  far  beyond  anything  he  ever  dreamed  of  enjoying,  that 
I conceive  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  it  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  incalculable. 

“ Goods  stored  in  Canton  or  Macao,  the  property  of  a Chinaman,  were  never  safe  in 
the  event  of  their  owner  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Chinese  authorities ; and,  if  the 
property  of  foreigners,  they  could  not  be  insured  against  fire,  the  risk  arising  from  the 
universal  carelessness  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  consequent  very  frequent  occurrence  of  ex- 
tensive conflagrations,  being  considered  too  great  by  the  underwriters.  Both  these  diffi- 
culties are  completely  obviated  in  Hong  Kong,  and  every  substantially  built  house  and 
warehouse,  together  with  the  property  in  them,  were  insured  against  fire,  previously  to 
my  quirting  the  island.  One  Chinaman  had  in  March  last,  completed  buildings  for  the 
storage  of  property  collected  from  the  different  ports  on  the  coast,  on  which  upwards  of 
$40,000  had  been  laid  out,  and  what  i9  more,  they  were  already  well  filled. 

As  a convenient  and  safe  depot  for  opium,  (a  trade,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  legitimate 
and  honorable  as  that  in  brandy,  gin,  and  other  spirits,)  Hong  Kong  is  admirably  situated. 
The  purchaser  from  the  western  ports  as  well  as  from  the  northeastern,  finds  the  distance 
he  has  to  travel  moderate,  and,  on  his  arrival,  has  no  one  to  dread,  no  mandarin  daring  to 
show  his  face  on  shore.  The  ships  that  bring  the  drug  from  India  here  find  a safe  and 
commodious  harbor,  where  they  can  unload  their  cargoes  in  open  day,  without  hindrance 
or  molestation,  and  where  they  are  not  driven  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  their  opera- 
tions in  the  dark.  Were  the  opium  trade  actually  one  of  mere  smuggling,  I would  be  as 
ready  as  any  one  to  condemn  it,  and  to  raise  my  voice  against  those  concerned  in  it ; but 
when  one  considers  that  not  a hundredth  part  of  the  quantity  sold  annually  is  really 
smuggled — that  ninety-nine  chests  out  of  every  hundred  pay  a heavy  duty  (miscalled  a 
bribe,) — that  the  Chinese  government  derives  from  it,  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  certainly, 
a very  considerable  revenue — and  finally,  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  known  to  be  con- 
sumed within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  I confess  I see  no  reason  for  the 
clamorous  indignation  with  which  the  traffic  has  of  late  been  assailed  by  European 
moralists.” 


IMPORT  OF  CURED  PROVISIONS  INTO  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Grogan  (Dublin)  has  obtained  a Parliamentary  return  showing  the  quantities  of 
cured  provisions  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  for  the  half 
year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1846.  It  appears  that  the  total  import  of  salted  beef  was 
38,201  cwt.;  of  salted  pork,  15,709  cwt. ; of  hams,  3,006  cwt. ; and  of  bacon,  38  cwt. 
The  largest  import  was  from  the  United  States  of  America — 31,000  cwt.  of  6alted  beef, 
and  5,720  cwt.  of  salted  pork,  in  the  half  year.  The  quantities  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, were  1,106  cwt.  of  salted  beef,  on  which  a duty  of  £300  was  paid  ; 266  cwt. 
of  salted  pork,  the  duty  on  which  was  £102 ; 1,134  cwt  of  hams,  on  which  the  duty  was 
£761  ; and  39  cwt.  of  bacon,  at  £8  duty.  The  quantities  re-exported  from  the  United 
Kingdoms  as  merchandise,  were — salted  beef,  2,486  cwt. ; of  salted  pork,  2,265  cwt. ; and 
of  hams,  468  cwt  The  quantities  taken  for  ships  were  respectively  47,724,  13,246,  and 
951  cwt.  No  bacon  was  taken  for  ship  stores. 


DUTIES  ON  BOOKS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty,  by  act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  18th  ult,  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  books,  prints,  and  drawings  published  in,  and  imported  from,  any  foreign 
country.  On  works  originally  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  republished  in  the 
country  of  export,  the  duty  may  be  reduced  by  order  in  council  to  £2  10s.  the  cwt. ; on 
the  works  not  originally  produced,  to  15s.  the  cwt. ; and  on  prints  and  drawings  (plain  or 
colored,)  to  ^d.  each,  or  1 Jd.  the  dozen,  bound  or  sewn. 
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1.  — Views  Afoot:  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff.  By  J.  Bayard  Taylor. 

With  a Preface,  by  N.  P.  Willis.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam’s  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Books. 

“ This  book,”  says  Mr.  Willis,  “ requires  no  introduction.  It  tells  its  own  story,  and 
tells  it  well.”  The  author,  a printer’s  apprentice,  left  this  country  with  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  his  pocket,  advanced  by  two  editors,  for  twelve  letters  to  be  sent  from  Eu- 
rope for  the  United  States  Gazette  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  succeeded  in  earn- 
ing enough  by  his  pen  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a two  years1  residence  and  travel  in  Eu- 
rope ; travelling  in  that  time,  on  foot,  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles,  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he  visited  the  principal  places  of  interest,  enjoying 
the  grandest  scenery  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  marvels  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
and  becoming  familiar  with  other  languages,  other  customs,  and  other  institutions.  He 
returned  home,  says  his  noble-hearted  and  appreciating  friend,  Mr.  Willis,  “ with  a large 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  meu  and  manners ; with  a pure,  invigorated,  and  healthy 
mind ; having  seen  and  accomplished  more  than  most  travellers,  at  a cost  of  only  five 
hundred  dollare,  and  this  sum  earned  on  the  road.”  The  book  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  graphic  descriptions  of  meu  and  things,  and  its 
natural  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  travel,  but  as  recording  the  difficulties  and 
struggles  of  a printer’s  apprentice  achieving  so  much,  with  such  limited  means.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  book  of  the  “ American”  series  of  **  books,”  of  which  it  forms  one,  yet 
published.  We  hope  its  sole  will  be  commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  the 
high  desert  of  the  author. 

2.  — A Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air  Passages:  comprising  an  Inquiry  into  the  His- 

tory, Pathology , Causes , and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat  called 
Bronchitis , Chronic  Laryngitis , Clergyman's  Sore  Throat , etc.,  etc.  By  Horace 
Green,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  formerly  President  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Castleton  Medical  College  ; Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  etc.  New  York:  Wiley  &,  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  enjoys  the  reputation  of  treating  the  diseases  named  in  the 
title-page  with  a remarkable  degree  of  success,  by  the  introduction  of  a strong  solution  of 
the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  The  essay  embodies  a series 
of  observations  and  facts,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of 
remedies  upon  that  disease  ; which,  we  are  assured  by  the  author,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  practical  man  to  verify  or  disprove.  A great  number  of  cases  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Green  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  success  of  his  method  of  treating  these  diseases.  The 
work  will  be  read  by  medical  men,  and  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  those  suffering 
from  bronchitis,  and  other  disorders  of  the  air  passages. 

3.  — Dr.  Hooper's  Physician's  Vade  Mecum ; or,  A Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic.  Considerably  enlarged  and  improved , with  an  Outline  of  General 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  William  Augustus  Guy,  M.  B.  Contab,  &c.,  au- 
thor of  “ Medical  Jurisprudence,”  etc.  With  Additions,  by  James  Stewart,  A. 

M.  D„  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  author  of  11 A Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,”  etc.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

This  work,  os  will  be  seen  by  the  title  quoted  in  full,  is  designed  for  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. The  many  editions  of  it  which  have  been  published  in  England,  are  considered 
by  the  author  as  furnishing  the  best  evidence  that  can  exist  of  its  great  practical  utility.  It 
brings  together,  in  a small  compass,  and  in  a form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  in- 
formation which  the  doctor  desires  to  possess,  as  well  when  he  stands  beside  the  sick-bed, 
aa  when  be  studies  an  individual  case. 
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4.  — Dealing*  with  the  firm  of  Dombey  $ Sons,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  With  illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.  New  York : Wiley  & 
Putnam. 

The  three  first  numbers  of  this  serial  work  give  abundant  indication  of  the  power  of 
its  author  in  his  peculiar  department  of  literature,  and  thus  far  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses, 
those  early  efforts  of  his  genius,  which  gave  him  a world-wide  fame.  As  everybody  will 
read  it,  we  commend  the  edition  of  Wiley  & Putnam's,  with  their  series  of  44  Choice 
Reading,"  as  the  best  we  have  seen. 

5.  — Mesmer  and  Swedenborg;  or  the  Relation  of  the  Developments  of  Meetneriem  to 
the  Doctrines  and  Disclosures  of  Swedenborg . By  George  Bush.  New  York : John 
Allen.  / 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  work,  we  quote  from  the  learned  author's  preface,  is  to  ele- 
vate the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  to  a higher  plane  than  that  on  which  they  have  been 
wont  to  be  contemplated.  The  fundamental  ground  assumed  by  Mr.  Bush,  is,  that  the 
most  important  facts  disclosed  in  the  Mesmeric  state  are  of  a spiritual  nature,  and  can 
only  receive  an  adequate  solution  by  being  viewed  in  connection  with  the  state  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  and  the  laws  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  This  able  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Bush  covere  nearly  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages,  and  it  is  written  in  that  spirit 
of  honest  sincerity  and  candor,  that  cannot  fail  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the  most 
sceptical.  The  case  of  A.  J.  Davis,  whose  clairvoyant  power,  a case  altogether  unique 
and  unprecedented,  is  fully  described  in  the  appendix ; the  great  learning  and  eminent 
ability,  connected  with  moral  qualities,  far  above  reproach,  give  an  importance  to  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  Dr.  Bush,  that  few  who  read  will  be  inclined  to  slight  We 
earnestly  commend  the  book  to  all  sects,  in  the  full  conviction  that  it  will  enlarge  the 
range  of  thoughts,  if  it  do  not  secure  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  to  the  author’s  facts 
and  speculations. 

6.  — Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy . Prepared  for  Literary  Institutions  and  General  Use. 
By  Rev,  J.  R.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Jefferson  County  Institute,  New  York,  and 
author  of  44  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  literary  Criticism."  New  York : Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  lays  no  claim  to  what  might  be  denom- 
inated an  original  work,  but  he  furnishes  us  with  one  that  combines,  in  a connected  form, 
what  he  considers  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  gifted  moral  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, not  of  those  only  who  have  written  a systematic  essay  on  moral  philosophy,  but  of 
others.  Although  the  writer  goes  to  the  Bible  as  the  best  of  the  sources  of  information 
with  respect  to  moral  duty,  his  work  cannot  be  considered  theological  or  sectarian.  The 
morals  found  in  the  scriptures  are  exhibited,  while  the  doctrines  deduced  from  it  are  left 
to  the  province  of  the  theologian.  Not  only  is  the  theory  of  morals  expounded  in  a full 
and  explicit  manner,  but  the  greater  and  lesser  moralities  of  life  are  exhibited  in  detail, 
and  illustrated  by  appropriate  anecdotes. 

7.  — An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs . By  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  M.  A.,  Vicar 
of  Old  Newton,  Suffolk,  author  of  an  “ Exposition  of  the  CXIXth  Psalm,"  “ Christian 
Ministry,”  etc.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

The  44  Proverbs  of  Solomon ''  were  well  adapted  to  tbe  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the 
first  ages,  when  books  were  few  and  philosophy  little  understood.  The  elegance  and  force 
of  these  proverbs  are  well  described  by  their  author,  under  the  figure  of  44  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,”  and  as  44  goads  and  nails  fastened  by  the  master,”  etc.  The  volume 
before  us,  covering  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages,  is  a vigorous,  though  often 
far-fetched  exposition  of  each  proverb;  but  in  a manner  conformable  to  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  a learned  and  pious  divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  practical  every- 
day character  and  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  this  book  will  commend  it  ulike  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  moralist.  It  is  a mine  of  wisdom. 
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8.  — The  Beauties  of  French  History*  By  the  author  of  “ The  Beauties  of  English  His- 
tory,” “ American  History,”  etc.  New  York : Harper  dc.  Brothers. 

The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to  afford,  accompanied  by  historical  data,  a correct 
idea  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  who  have  flourished  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
tory to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Embodying  the  most  illustrious  characters,  and  the 
most  instructive  events  of  French  history,  it  cannot  fail  of  interesting  the  young,  for  whose 
use  it  seems  eminently  adapted. 

9.  — Parental  Instruction,  or  Guide  to  Wisdom  and  Virtue  ; Designed  far  Young  Per - 
sons  of  Either  Sex.  Selected  mainly  from  the  Writings  of  an  Eminent  Physician . 
New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  selections  embraced  in  this  little  work,  chiefly  from  the  posthumous  writings  of 
Dr.  Percival,  convey  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue,  in  symbolic  language,  which  is  so  happily 
adapted  to  the  design  of  the  compiler,  as  expressed  in  the  title  he  has  affixed  to  the  vol- 
ume. 

10.  — Works  of  the  Puritan  Divines. — Baxter . New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a series  of  volumes  reprinted  by  the  American  publishers  from  the 
English  edition,  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old  Puritan  divines. 
The  present  volume  contains  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  life  and  writing?  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter, and  several  of  his  most  celebrated  religious  works,  viz : “ Making  Light  of  Christ  and 
Salvation,”  “ A Call  to  the  Unconverted  to  Turn  and  Live,”  “ The  last  Work  of  a Be- 
liever,” “ Of  the  Shedding  Abroad  of  God’s  Love  in  the  Heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

11.  — The  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind*  By  Geobge  Moore,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers’ 
New  Miscellany,  Vol.  XX. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  a subject, 
than  which,  as  there  is  none  more  important,  so  there  ought  not  to  be  any  of  greater  in- 
terest ; for  the  right  use  of  the  body  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  human  economy,  in 
regard  both  to  society  and  to  self,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  present,  but  the  future  mode 
of  existence.  The  topics  are  presented  as  they  were  felt  by  the  author  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  much  of  the  work  consists  of  moral  deductions  from  physi- 
ological facts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  series. 

12.  — A Memorial  of  Egypt , the  Red  Sea , the  Wilderness  of  Sin  and  Par  an,  Mount 
Sinai , Jerusalem , and  other  Principal  Localities  of  the  Holy  Land , visited  in  1842 ; 
with  Brief  Notes  of  a Route  through  France , Rome , Naples , Constantinople,  and  up 
the  Danube.  By  the  Rev.  George  Fish,  LL.  B.,  Prebendary  of  Litchfield,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Christ  Chapel,  Saint  John’s  Wood,  London.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  religious  and  classic  associations  of  the  countries  and  places  visited  by  the  rever- 
end author  of  the  present  volume,  will  impart  an  interest  to  its  pages,  notwithstanding  the 
many  books  that  have  been  written  by  former  travellers  who  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground.  This  unpretending  volume,  “ a sketch,  and  nothing  more,” — we  quote  from  the 
author’s  preface — “just  what  its  title  indicates;  and  primarily  written  to  give  my  flock 
some  instructive  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  interval  of  ray  absence  from  them  was 
spent”  The  writer’s  journey  occupied  about  eight  months,  which  seem  to  have  been  well 
improved,  judging  from  the  volume  before  us,  which  contains  nearly  five  hundred  pages, 
descriptive  of  the  scenes  visited,  and  interspersed  with  incidents  of  travel.  As  a preacher 
of  the  gospel,  it  was  natural  that  <his  mind  should  frequently  recur  to  the  historical  event* 
and  characters  who  figure  in  the  scriptures,  and  gather  from  the  manners,  customs,  etc., 
of  the  people,  fresh  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  records.  The  volume  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  the  Christian  reader ; furnishing,  as  it  does,  so  many  illustration* 
of  passages  of  scripture,  that  without  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  intelligent  traveller, 
would  appear  meaningless  and  obscure. 
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13.  — Encyclopedia  Americana:  Supplementary  Volume . A Popular  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  Literature , History , Politics , and  Biography.  Volume  XIV.  Edited 
by  Henry  Vethake,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Provost  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  author  of  44  A 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lea  A Blanchard. 

The  present  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  Encyclopasdia  Americana,  which  was 
based  on  the  seventh  edition  of  the  famous  “ Conversations-Lexicon.”  It  is  nearly  four- 
teen years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
supplementary  volume,  before  us,  is  extended,  so  that  it  embraces  the  improvements  in- 
troduced into  the  German  work.  Professor  Vethake,  availing  himself  of  almost  every 
recent  and  reliable  source  of  information,  has  posted  up  to  the  present  date  the  matter 
contained  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  work.  Independent  of  the  improvements  de- 
rived from  the  German  work,  the  numerous  important  events  that  have  occurred,  and  the 
facts  that  have  been  observed,  during  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  seem  to  have  been  gath- 
ered up  with  care,  and  faithfully  recorded.  The  biographical  department  is  quite  full, 
especially  that  relating  to  the  many  individuals  who  have  emerged  from  comparative  ob- 
scurity during  that  period.  Omissions  in  the  former  volumes  arc  also  supplied ; and,  while 
the  present  includes  all  that  is  recent  in  the  arts,  sciences,  literature,  history,  politics,  and 
biography,  it  seems  to  complete  and  render  more  perfect  the  entire  “ Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana.” 

14.  — Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects.  Edited  by  a few  Well-Wishers  to  Knowledge. 
Nos.  VI.  and  XI.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & Blanchard. 

We  noticed  in  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine  die  six  previous  numbers,  and  express- 
ed our  opinion  as  to  their  character.  Number  VI.  contains  “A  Brief  View  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  from  the  Age  of  Socrates  to  the  Coming  of  Christ and  Number  XI.,  some 
account  of  “ Christian  Sects  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  such 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  such  comprehensive  views  of  “useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge.” 

15.  — The  Lady' 8 Receipt  Book;  a Useful  Emporium  for  Large  or  Small  Families.  By 
Miss  Leslie.  Being  a Sequel  to  her  former  work  on  Domestic  Cookery;  comprising 
New  and  Approved  Directions  for  preparing  Soups , Fish,  Meats , Vegetables,  Foul - 
try , Game , Pies,  Puddings , Cakes , Confectionary , Sweetmeats , Jellies , etc.  Also , a 
List  of  Dishes  for  Breakfast , Dinner , and  Supper  Tables.  Philadelphia : Carey  & 
Hart. 

The  author’s  former  work,  “ Directions  for  Cookery,  in  all  its  Branches,”  has  obtained 
a wide-spread  popularity  in  this  country — indeed,  we  learn  from  the  booksellers  that  it  is 
considered  the  book  for  housewives.  It  has,  at  all  events,  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, each  of  which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  its  size  could  no  longer  be 
increased.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  entirely  of  fresh  accessions  of  valuable  know- 
ledge on  this  and  other  subjects,  connected  with  the  domestic  improvement  of  our  coun- 
trywomen, and  forms,  altogether,  a most  desirable  addition  or  “ sequel  ” to  the  former 
work,  and  must  be  equally  acceptable  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  prepared. 

16.  — An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language;  containing  Fables , Select  Tales , Re- 
markable Facts , Amusing  Anecdotes , etc . With  a Dictionary  of  all  the  Words  trans- 
lated into  English.  By  M.  De  Fivas,  member  of  several  literary  societies.  From  the 
fifth  English  edition.  New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co. 

We  have  in  this  volume  selections  in  French  from  a work  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
which  has  passed  through  five  additions  in  England.  The  selections  are  from  the  most 
popular  writers,  and  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  student  who  is  de- 
sirous of  entering  early  upon  a course  of  instructing  or  entertaining  reading.  There  is  a 
dictionary  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  contained  in  the 
book  is  given  ; an  excellent  arrangement,  as  it  saves  the  discouraging  labor  and  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  transition  from  a reading-book  to  a separate  dictionary,  in  the  early 
stages  of  learning  a foreign  language. 
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17. — Ghost  Stories:  collected  with  a Particular  View  to  Counteract  the  Vulgar  Belief 
in  Ghosts  and  Apparitions.  With  Ten  Engravings,  from  Designs  of  F.  O.  C.  Darley. 
Philadelphia : Carey  & Hart 

This  volume  contains  a collection  of  celebrated  ghost  stories,  that  in  their  time  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  with  fear  and  wonder.  The  whole  theory 
of  ghosts,  however,  is  exploded ; .and  the  object  of  this  volume  is  to  dissipate  the  inbred 
horror  of  supernatural  phantoms,  which  almost  all  persons  derive  from  nursery  tales,  or 
other  sources  of  causeless  terror  in  early  life.  The  examples  in  this  volume,  while  they 
amuse  the  reader,  are  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  flimsy  phantoms  of  ghosts. 

18- — A Pictorial  History  of  Greece  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author 
of  Peter  Parley’s  Tales.  Philadelphia : Sorin  & Ball. 

The  design  of  the  well-known  and  popular  Peter  Parley,  in  the  present  compilation, 
was  to  give  an  ample  and  faithful  account  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  present  in  detail 
a view  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  modes  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  their  celebrated  men,  including  their  philosophers,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  artists.  Its  pictorial  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

19.  — English  Synonymes  Classified  and  Explained;  with  Practical  Exercises , De- 
signed for  Schools  and  Private  Tuition.  By  G.  F.  Graham,  author  of  “ English,  or 
the  Art  of  Composition,”  “ Helps  to  English  Grammar,”  etc.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Illustrated  Authorities,  by  Henry  Reed,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 

“ The  great  source  of  a loose  style  is  the  injudicious  use  of  synonymous  terms,”  so  says 
Dr.  Blair,  in  his  “ Lectures  upon  the  English  Language  ;”  a fact  that  will  not  be  disputed. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  book  of  synonymes  in  forming 
the  chaste  and  correct  writer.  Its  study  is  calculated  to  produce  a thoughtful  and  accurate 
use  of  language,  and  thus  impart,  almost  unconsciously,  not  only  a critical  but  a moral 
habit  of  mind — the  habit  of  giving  utterance  to  truih  in  simple,  clear,  and  precise  terma— 
of  telling  one’s  thoughts  and  feelings  in  words  that  aptly  express  them.  It  is  thus  that  we 
may  escape  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  words  used  thoughtlessly  and  at  random,  or  words 
used  in  ignorance  and  confusion.  The  snow  white  paper,  clear  and  elegant  type,  and 
handsome  and  substantial  binding  of  this  educational  work,  features  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  school-books  of  the  present  publishers,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

20.  — Alderbrook : A Collection  of  Fanny  Forester’s  Village  Sketches , Poems,  etc . By 
Mias  Emily  Chubbuck.  2 vols.  l2mo.  Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor  &.  Co. 

Miss  Chubbuck,  the  writer  of  the  present  collection  of  tales,  sketches,  and  poems,  is 
better  known  to  the  readers  of  our  light  periodical  literature  as  “ Fanny  Forester,”  and 
will  be,  hereafter,  as  the  companion  of  that  celebrated  missionary,  Dr.  Judson,  whose 
name  she  now  bears.  The  volume  before  us  is  thus  dedicated : — 

“ To  him  who  is  henceforth  to  be  my  guide  through  life,  its  sunlight  and  its  gloom, 
these  few  little  flowers,  gathered  by  the  wayside  before  we  bad  met,  are  half-tremblingly, 
but  most  affectionately  dedicated.  May  their  perfume  be  grateful ; their  fragility  be  par- 
doned ; and  Heaven  grant  that  no  unsuspected  poison  may  be  found  lurking  among  their 
leaves!  Fanny  Forester.” 

The  power  of  the  author  over  the  purer  and  better  Sympathies  of  humanity  is  irresisti- 
ble, and  the  social  virtues  so  agreeably  illustrated,  will  secure  for  the  author  a place  at 
every  fireside  circle  that  finds  its  chief  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  affections. 

21.  — Beauties  of  English  History.  Edited  by  John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  authorof  “Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States,”  etc.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

This  little  volume  presents  a connected  view  of  some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  Eng- 
lish history,  in  a style  of  studied  plainness  and  symplicity.  It  will  create  a taste  for  his- 
tory, which,  with  all  its  uncertainties,  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  far  more  instructive. 
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99. — The  Boole  of  Anecdote* ; or  the  Moral  of  History,  Taught  by  Real  Example*.  By 
John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  author  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Army,”  and  “ Book  of  the  Nary.*9 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appleton. 

Dr.  Froet  is  quite  as  industrious  and  successful  as  Peter  Parley  in  the  production  of  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  books.  The  present  volume  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
anecdotes,  drawn  from  history,  each  designed  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of  a virtue,  and  im- 
part a meaning  and  force  to  the  definition  d'hich  explains,  or  the  precept  which  commends 
that  virtue.  A single  example  of  d>enevolence,  courage,  fortitude,  or  any  of  the  virtues, 
recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  has  often  influenced  the  entire  character  of  an  individual, 
and  led  to  high  and  noble  aims  in  life.  The  volume,  at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  each  anecdote  appropriately  illustrated  with  neatly  engraved  cuts. 

23.  — The  Emigrant.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 
There  is  in  this  volume  an  agreeable  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  gay ; political  his- 
tory, hedged  up  by  light  and  graphic  sketches ; and  the  incidents  of  several  years*  resi- 
dence in  Canada.  Governor  Head  writes  with  a free  pen,  and  in  a manly  spirit ; and 
although,  as  republicans,  we  cannot  sympathize  with  his  aristocratic  notions,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemanly  bearing,  scholarship,  and  cleverness  of  the  author  and  the  man. 

24.  — Amy  Herbert ; a Tale.  By  the  author  of  “ Gertrude,”  “ Laneton  Parsonage,’*  etc. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Appleton’s  Literary 
Miscellany,  No.  31. 

This  story,  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  was  written  by  a lady  for  the  use  of  a young 
member  of  her  own  family.  It  is  calculated  to  interest  the  young  under  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  a Christian  tone  and  temper,  and  what  the  author 
conceives  to  be  Christran  truth,  without  obtruding  either  in  a manner  unsuited  to  a work 
of  amusement.  We  are  glad  that  it  has  been  published  in  a form  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, and  added  to  the  publisher’s  Miscellany,”  which  thus  for  embodies  so  many  ex- 
cellent and  choice  works. 

25.  — The  Family  Prayer-Book  ; or,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer , and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments , and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church , according  to  the 
use  of  l he  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  accompa- 
nied by  a General  Commentary , Historical , Explanatory , Doctrinal , and  Practical. 
By  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  New  York : Stanford  &,  Swords. 

This  is  a large  and  handsome  volume,  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  octavo.  Its 
character  is  generally  understood  and  appreciated  by  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the  cordial  recommendations  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  that  communion,  without  distinction  of  “ high ” or  “ low.”  Indeed,  these  distinctions 
do  not  appear  to  interrupt  the  devotional  part  of  Episcopacy ; — besides.  Bishop  BrowneU 
seems  to  occupy  a sort  of  neutral  ground  in  the  Church ; adhering  to  its  principles,  and 
endeavoring  to  enforce  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  as 
they  are  understood  by  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a much  respected  and  esteemed  official 
and  member.  The  work  is  compiled  from  the  most  approved  liturgical  works,  various 
alterations  and  additions  being  made,  to  adapt  it  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  Slates. 

26.  — My  Own  Treasury;  an  Illustrated  Gift-Book  for  Young  Persons.  Edited  by 
Mark  Merriwell.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

This  very  handsome  book  has  quite  an  English  look  ; and  we  more  than  half  suspect  it 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  tariff.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  its  one  hundred  en- 
gravings are  very  cleverly  designed  and  executed,  and  the  tales,  sketches,  and  histories, 
happily  blend  whatever  is  attractive  in  narrative,  and  graphic  in  description.  It  will  prove 
a most  attractive  “ Christmas-book”  for  the  little  folks. 
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Art.  I.— HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  NAVIGATION  AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

NUMBER  IV. — NEW  SERIES. 

The  actual  habits  of  our  countrymen  attach  them  to  commerce.  They  will  exercise  it 
for  themselves.  Wars,  then,  must  sometimes  be  our  lot ; and  all  the  wise  can  do,  is  to 
make  the  best  preparations  we  can.  For  either  offence  or  defence,  the  sea  is  the  field  on 
which  we  should  meet  a European  enemy.  On  that  element,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
possess  power. — Jefferson. 

Having  completed  the  historical  sketch  of  navigation,  down  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1783,  I regret 
that  I am  obliged  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  remainder  until  I can 
command  more  time  to  devote  to  that  interesting  subject,  which  I hope  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; — but,  as  naval 
architecture  has  been  only  partially  noticed  in  the  preceding  letters,  and 
as  it  now  claims  the  intense  consideration  of  this  and  all  the  other  most 
powerful  maritime  nations,  I have  concluded  to  devote  the  two  last  of  the 
present  series  to  that  important  branch  of  nautical  science.  Still,  I can 
only  give  a very  succinct  account  of  its  origin  and  development,  with  a 
few  suggestions  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  more  exact  principles 
for  the  attainment  of  such  perfection  in  the  form  of  ships  as  shall  more 
certainly  combine  strength  and  stability  with  speed  and  capacity. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I have  ventured  even  to  intimate  possi- 
ble improvements  in  construction  ; for  it  may  be  very  justly  presumed  that 
such  inquiries  are  not  only  beyond  the  domain  of  a mere  private  citizen, 
but  exclusively  pertain  to  those  intelligent  naval  officers,  architects  and 
ship. builders,  who,  from  long  experience,  must  be  considered  far  better 
qualified  to  decide  whether  any  beneficial  change  can  be  made  in  the 
system  which  now  exists. 

The  form  and  size  of  vessels,  and  the  manner  of  building  them,  have 
been  aa  various  as  the  purposes  of  their  construction,  and  the  nations  and 
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ages  in  which  they  have  been  employed ; and,  if  plans  or  models  of  them 
could  be  collected,  they  would  form  a most  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
hibition : but,  so  imperfectly  described  are  those  of  the  most  distinguished 
maritime  empires  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  sufficient 
data,  from  the  surviving  works  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  to  form  a 
definite  opinion  of  their  dimensions,  configuration,  or  appearance,  when  in 
a complete  condition  for  commercial  adventure  or  naval  enterprise. 

In  civil  architecture,  the  means  are  ample  for  becoming  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  proficiency,  as  a science  and  an  art — so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  was  applied  to  public  structures ; for  not  only  have  many  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifices  which  were  reared  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  during 
the  memorable  epochs  when  those  mighty  nations  had  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  prosperity,  affluence,  refinement,  and  power,  escaped  the 
ravages  of  conquest  and  time,  but  the  treatise  of  Vitruvius  has  been  trans- 
mitted across  that  broad  and  deep  gulf  of  oblivion,  in  which  the  libraries 
of  entire  kingdoms  have  been  overwhelmed.  We  are,  therefore,  enabled 
to  fully  comprehend  the  scientific  principles  on  which  they  were  projected, 
the  materials  employed,  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  executed,  and 
the  imposing  effect  which  must  have  been  produced  when  all  the  architec- 
tural details — sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  sumptuous  embellishments 
of  the  temples,  pyramids,  obelisks,  triumphal  arches  and  columns  of 
Thebes,  Tentyra,  Athens,  Samos,  Psestum,  Agrigentum,  and  the  44  Eternal 
City” — were  as  perfect  as  genius,  taste,  science,  art,  and  wealth,  could 
render  them ; for  sufficient  portions  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
have  been  perpetuated,  to  enable  a modern  architect  to  make  accurate 
plans  and  elevations  of  them,  in  a restored  condition ; or  to  imitate  an  en- 
tire edifice,  in  such  a perfect  manner,  as  to  rival  the  original  in  execution 
and  elegance.  But  ships,  having  been  built  of  such  perishable  material  as 
wood,  not  a fragment  remains,  nor  has  a work  on  naval  architecture,  by 
any  author  of  antiquity,  descended  to  us ; so  that  even  the  manner  in 
which  the  banks  of  oars  were  arranged  in  the  fleets  of  Alexandria,  Greece, 
Carthage,  and  Rome,  is  a problem,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

The  galleys  were  divided  into  two  classes — the  first  being  called  mono - 
crota , or  those  which  had  single  rows  of  oars  ; and  the  other  was  distin- 
guished by  the  term  polycrofa , which  included  such  as  had  three,  five,  nine, 
or  more  tiers  of  oars.  Those  commonly  used  for  naval  expeditions  were 
of  various  dimensions,  arid  were  designated  as  hiremes , triremes , quadri- 
remes , quinqueremes , evneremes , and  tessararemes , according  to  the  number 
of  banks  of  oars  in  each. 

The  various  series  of  rowers  were  called  by  different  names.  The 
Thalamita*  were  those  who  sat  lowest ; the  Zygilcc  sat  in  the  cross-seats, 
and  the  Thranitcr  in  the  highest. 

The  triremes  carried  two  hundred  men,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty 
were  rowers,  and  the  rest  mariners ; so  that  the  Athenian  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  triremes,  which  was  commanded  by  Conon,  in  the 
victorious  action  with  the  Spartan  admiral,  Pisander,  must  have  contained 
thirty. six  thousand  men. 

The  quinqueremes  carried  four  hundred  and  twenty  men,  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  rowers ; and,  as  the  Roman  fleet,  at  Messina,  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  galleys,  and  the  Carthagenian,  at  Lelybaeum,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  most  of  which  wrere  quinqueremes,  the  former  must 
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have  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  Those  vessels,  then,  were  necessarily  of  a very  large 
size  ; for,  besides  their  crews,  the  war  equipments  and  provisions  requisite 
for  such  an  immense  number  of  mariners  must  have  occupied  a consider- 
able space. 

But  there  are  accounts  of  ships  of  still  more  enormous  dimensions. 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  caused  one  to  be  built,  under  the  direction  of 
Archimedes,  the  herald  of  mechanical  science,  which  had  twenty  banks 
of  oars.  It  was  sent,  as  a present,  to  the  sovereign  of  Egypt. 

The  largest  vessel  on  record  was  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Philopater. 
It  had  forty  banks  of  oars.  The  length  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet,  and  the  breadth  fifty-eight  feet.  The  height  of  the  forecastle,  from 
the  water,  was  sixty  feet.  The  longest  oars  were  fitly. eight  feet,  and 
their  handles  were  loaded  with  lead,  to  facilitate  their  motion.  The  crew 
consisted  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  of  which  four  thousand  were 
rowers.  This  leviathan  of  navigation  was  rather  a royal  yacht,  than  a 
ship  of  war. 

Another  ship,  which  was  constructed  for  the  voyages  of  the  king  and 
his  court  on  the  Nile,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  forty- 
five  wide. 

Pliny  states,*  that  there  never  had  been  seen,  navigating  the  seas,  a 
ship  more  admirable  than  that  which  was  constructed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Caius  Caligula,  for  transporting  from  Egypt  the  obelisk  which  was 
erected  in  the  Circus  of  Mount  Vaticanus,  and  the  four  huge  blocks  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone  which  formed  the  base  on  which  that  massive  and  lofty 
shaft  of  granite  was  reared.  It  brought,  besides,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  lentils.  This  ship  was  so  long,  that  it  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  where  it  was  sunk  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  after 
three  towers  had  been  erected  upon  it  of  pozzuoiana,j>  one  of  which  was 
used  as  a pharos. 

Galleys,  with  nine  banks  of  oars,  were  the  largest  class  of  ships,  which 
were  generally  employed  in  naval  warfare. 

That  those  indescribable  galleys  were  very  large,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
various  passages  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of 
the  ancients ; but  the  manner  of  arranging  such  a number  of  rowers  as 
were  employed,  has  occasioned  much  speculation  among  ingenious  arti- 
sans, antiquarians,  and  writers  on  naval  architecture  ; — still,  no  clear  and 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given.  On  medals,  and  in  a few  basso, 
relevios,  there  are  rude  representations  of  war-galleys,  in  all  of  which  the 
rowers  are  placed  in  lines  over  each  other.  On  the  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian  is  a galley,  in  which  two  banks  of  oars  arc  conspicuous  ; and  on 
Trajan’s  column,  in  Rome,  there  is,  among  the  sculptures  which  embel- 
lish it,  a galley,  in  which  three  banks  of  oars  are  placed  obliquely,  above 
each  other. 

If  only  four  feet  are  allowed  for  each  tier  of  oars,  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, above  the  water-line,  even  if  only  carrying  nine  rows,  must  have  been 
thirty-six  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  there  was  some  mode 


• Pliny’s  Nat.  His.,  Book  xvi.,  ch.  40. 

t Volcanic  ashes,  used  for  forming  concrete  or  beton , or  what  is  called  Roman  and  hy- 
draulic cement. 
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of  placing  the  rowers  different  from  that  of  having  distinct  decks  for  each 
tier ; and  Meibomius,  in  his  treatise,  De  Fabrica  Triremium ,*  has  sug- 
gested several,  which  are,  however,  more  ingenious  than  conclusive. 

For  a long  period  after  the  revival  of  navigation,  most  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  long  and  dangerous  voyages  were  small  and  fragile — and 
some  of  those  which  constituted  the  exploring  squadrons  of  Columbus  and 
Cabot  were  not  decked,  while  the  largest  were  much  inferior  to  our  coast- 
ing schooners  ; but  after  a commercial  intercourse  was  opened  with  the 
American  continent,  by  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  explorations, 
and  with  India,  by  the  new  route  of  De  Gama,  larger  vessels  were  grad- 
ually substituted — and  when  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  became  involved 
in  war  with  Turkey,  and  finally  with  each  other,  for  maritime  supremacy, 
the  navies  of  all  these  powers  began  to  assume  a for  more  formidable 
character,  from  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  guns  they  carried. 

France  and  Spain,  however,  were  the  first  nations  that  formed  really 
efficient  fleets,  so  far  as  relates  to  superiority  of  model,  size,  and  construc- 
tion ; and  the  naval  establishments  for  building  and  equipping  ships,  at 
Brest,  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Carthagena,  and  Ferrol,  were  long  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  those  of  France  still  maintain  that  preem- 
inence which  was  acquired  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Holland  had  preceded  both  England  and  France  in  navigation,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  imposing  naval  force  ; but  the  ships  of  war,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  merchant  service,  of  all  the  nations  which  became  most 
distinguished  for  maritime  adventure,  were  generally  clumsy  in  their  form, 
being  deep  and  broad,  compared  with  their  length,  and  high  fore  and  aft 
above  the  water — rude  in  their  construction,  and  sluggish  in  their  move* 
ments,  until  within  a very  recent  period.  In  fact,  the  largest  class  of  the 
ships  of  the  line  seem  to  have  been  built  to  represent  lofty  castles  upon 
the  coast,  rather  than  the  majestic  and  storm-defying  cars  of  Neptune,  to 
bear  the  thunders  of  battle  in  triumph  over  the  deep. 

The  aspirants  for  distinction  in  the  art  of  ship-building  have  been  nu- 
merous, but,  with  a few  honorable  exceptions,  they  have  utterly  failed  in 
their  efforts.  Confident  of  success,  they  zealously  labored  to  produce 
such  a change  in  the  contour  of  the  frame  as  would  effectually  obviate  its 
notorious  defects,  and  establish  a form  by  which  all  the  desirable  qualities 
would  be  obtained,  both  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  war ; but,  un- 
fortunately, the  mode  which  was  generally  adopted  rendered  success  im- 
possible, for  it  was  founded  on  assumptions  which  were  as  unphilosophical 
as  they  were  destitute  of  the  verification  of  facts. 

There  was  a grave  manner  of  discussing  this  important  subject,  which 
was  regarded  as  recondite  by  those  who  were  zealous  rivals  in  the  inquiry, 
because  it  was  conducted  in  a manner  which  was  as  indefinite  in  terms 
as  it  was  incomprehensible  in  theory.  The  talismanic  phrases  of  dead 
rise , flat  floor , clean  run,  quick  shean , lean  aft , full  bows , long  fore  foot, 
bearings , rake  of  stem  and  stem  posts , and  many  others,  which  custom 
had  introduced,  seemed  to  have  been  invested  with  apparent  significance  ; 
but  as  to  the  effect  of  which,  in  all  their  possible  modes  of  practical  com- 
bination, whether  for  advantage  or  injury,  there  were  as  many  opinions  as 
competitors  for  the  prize  of  excellence. 


* That  work  was  published  in  Amsterdam,  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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The  prospect  of  success,  under  such  circumstances,  was,  therefore,  not 
only  distant,  but  improbable — for  the  inadequate  process  by  which  the 
required  result  must  be  obtained,  most  commonly  consisted  in  shaping 
blocks  of  wood  into  some  imagined  form  of  perfection,  for  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  but  wi  thout  an  attempted  application  of  the  laws  of  geometry,  hy- 
draulics or  mechanics.  It  was,  in  feet,  rather  a kind  of  physical  guess- 
work, than  a methodical  effort  to  arrive  at  a correct  theory  by  the  only 
certain  method — that  of  analysis  ; and  not  having  a single  element  for 
enabling  them  to  reach  a definite  conclusion,  either  by  exact  experiment, 
demonstration,  or  induction,  vessels  built  on  those  incongruous  and  ever- 
varying  plans  were  often  worse,  and  generally  no  better,  than  those  which 
had  preceded  them,  in  construction.  If,  now  and  then,  one  out  of  the 
many  hundred  in  the  merchant  or  naval  service  proved  to  be  more  man- 
ageable, or,  as  the  terra  is,  “ toorked  well”  was  safer  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  or  remarkable  for  sailing,  it  was  the  merest  accident — and  if 
attempted  to  be  copied,  it  was  invariably  a failure,  which  was  shrewdly 
attributed  to  the  “stepping  of  the  masts,”  the  “improper  trim,”  the 
“ cut  of  the  sails,”  and  many  other  plausible  causes ; when,  in  reality, 
the  whole  difficulty  arose  from  the  new  ship  not  being  in  form  exactly  like 
that  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  model ; nor  was  it  possible  that  it  could 
be,  there  being  no  rule,  principle,  or  mode  of  producing  a similitude, 
except  by  the  eye  of  the  builder — as  the  actual  dimensions,  and  varying 
external  outlines,  were  as  unmeasureable  as  the  statuary  group  of  the 
Laocoon,  for  all  the  purposes  of  exact  imitation,  since  none  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal, transverse,  horizontal,  or  vertical  sections  or  lines,  were  portions 
of  any  geometrical  figure,  but  irregular  involutions,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  whim  or  chance,  and  therefore  could  not  be  transferred  to 
another  form  with  that  precision  which  was  indispensable  for  success. 

The  first  work  in  which  science  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  ships, 
was  Paul  Hoste’s  “ Theorie  de  la  Construction  des  Vesseaux”  which  was 
published  at  Lyons,  in  1690.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  that  interesting 
.treatise,  experience  and  imperfect  observation  were  the  only  guides  of  the 
«hip-builder.  The  torch  of  geometry  had  not  illumined  his  path,  nor  was 
the  theory  of  mechanics  applied  to  his  daily  labors.  Ships  were  built  by 
absurd  traditionary  rules,  which,  for  a long  succession  of  centuries,  had 
been  esteemed  as  infallible,  and  no  one  ventured  to  question  their  accuracy 
or  origin. 

Alter  a dreary  night  of  darkness,  Bemouville,  Bouguer  and  Euler  arose, 
who  joined  to  the  highest  theoretical  attainments  clear  and  definite  con- 
ceptions of  the  practical  application  of  analysis  to  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  naval  architecture.  In  the  hands  of  Euler,  in  par- 
ticular, the  subject  first  assumed  a regular  and  systematic  form.  Since 
that  period,  it  has  been  enriched  by  the  labors  of  Clairbois  and  Chapman, 
of  Sweden. 

The  precepts  and  system  of  ship-building  having  been  so  ingloriously 
influenced  by  caprice,  prejudice,  and  chance,  the  rigid  and  scrutinizing 
spirit  of  geometry  calls  for  a more  precise  application  of  its  principles  to 
that  subject. 

France  wisely  availed  herself  of  the  advantages  which  were  thus  to  be 
derived,  and  called  to  her  aid  the  genius  and  science  of  the  nation.  By 
prizes,  public  rewards,  and  honorable  distinctions,  the  geometricians  were 
invited  to  consider  all  the  great  problems  connected  with  ship-building, 
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and  to  transfuse  into  the  mechanical  operations  of  her  dock-yards  all  that 
the  most  enlightened  theories  could  teach.  It  can  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed what  advantages  must  result  to  an  art,  when  the  attention  of  such  a 
mind  as  D’Alembert’s  was  directed  to  it. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  steam  as  a motive  power  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  vessels,  and  more  especially  since  its  recent  extended  application 
to  packet,  mail,  merchant,  and  war  ships,  it  has  become  a subject  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  to  ascertain 
in  what  manner  the  greatest  speed  can  be  acquired,  in  all  kinds  of  vessels, 
at  any  cost — or  their  capacities  enlarged  for  all  the  purposes  in  which 
they  may  be  employed,  without  a diminution  of  velocity,  or  a proportion- 
ate augmentation  of  expense  in  construction,  sails,  rigging,  engines,  fuel, 
and  crews. 

In  mail  and  passenger  steamers,  speed  is  very  desirable  ; but  to  obtain 
increased  velocity  with  capacity  for  freight  and  armament,  in  merchant 
and  armed  ships,  in  the  manner  proposed,  is  of  still  greater  moment ; and 
while  the  problem  involves  serious  difficulties,  it  is,  nevertheless,  confi- 
dently believed  that  it  can  be  solved,  if  the  requisite  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments are  conducted  on  purely  scientific  principles. 

A form  of  the  hull,  then,  which  shall  combine  capacity  and  stability, 
with  a contour  that  is  the  best  adapted  for  being  most  easily  moved  through 
the  water,  by  any  power,  must  be  the  basis  on  which  all  investigations 
should  be  founded.  It  was  on  that  assumption,  that  inquiries  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  dock-yards  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ; and 
with  such  success  have  they  been  prosecuted  ever  since,  that  the  various 
classes  of  sailing  ships,  built  in  that  kingdom,  have  been  considered  so 
much  superior  to  those  of  all  other  nations,  that  the  navies  of  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  the  United  States,  have  been  notoriously  improved,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  adopted  as  models  for  construction.  Still,  a form 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  which  is  so  perfect  as  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions required  ; tor  it  must  be  predicated  on  princip  es  so  correct  in  scien- 
tific theory,  and  so  universal  in  their  application,  that  they  can  be  infallibly 
adopted  iu  the  construction  of  every  kind  of  vessel,  from  a jolly-boat  to  a 
ship  of  the  line. 

To  ascertain  the  form  of  a solid  body,  which  would  oppose  the  least 
resistance  in  passing  through  a fluid,  experiments  were  instituted  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  direction  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Naval 
Architecture,”  which  was  established  in  1791,  in  consequence  of  the  deep 
interest  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence*  took  in  that  subject,  as  a naval  offi- 
cer, and  who  was  therefore  selected  as  the  president. 

Greenland  Dock  was  designated,  as  the  most  convenient  piece  of  still 
water,  near  London,  for  conducting  the  experiments,  where  four  hundred 
feet  run  and  eleven  feet  depth  xvas  obtained.  Colonel  Beaufoy  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  experiments,  and  was  assisted  by  James  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  Captain  John  Leord  of  the  navy.  The  colo- 
nel wfas  aided  by  his  highly  accomplished  lady  in  the  calculations,  and  she 
contributed  no  inconsiderable  share  to  the  progress  and  success  of  his 
labors. 

Colonel  Beaufoy ’s  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  interesting  subject, 
when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  hearing  it  stated,  one 


* The  successor  of  George  IV.  to  the  British  throne,  under  the  title  of  William  IV. 
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evening,  at  his  father’s  house,  by  an  eminent  mathematician,  as  an  axiom 
generally  received  by  naval  officers  and  mechanics,  that  “a  cone  drawn 
through  the  water,  with  its  base  forward,  experienced  less  resistance  from 
a fluid,  than  with  its  apex  in  front.”  This  paradoxical  assumption  excited 
young  Beaufoy’s  curiosity,  and  before  he.  Went  to  bed,  with  the  assistance 
of  a neighboring  turner  to  prepare  him  an  elongated  cone,  he  ascertained 
the  fallacy  of  the  alleged  opinion,  by  making  the  experiment  in  one  of  the 
large  coolers  of  his  father’s  brew-house. 

In  a few  years  after  its  organization,  the  society  sunk  into  decay  from 
the  want  of  funds;  but  the  colonel  continued  his  experiments  for  ten  years, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  completed  his  tables,  with  appropriate  drawings 
of  the  apparatus  and  solids  employed,  in  two  manuscript  folio  volumes. 

Simultaneously,  but  unknown  to  either  party,  experiments  were  prose- 
cuted in  Sweden,  for  the  solution  of  the  same  questions,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  iron-masters  of  Stockholm,  by  Lagerhjelm,  Forselles,  and 
Kallsterias,  at  Fahlu  mine,  from  the  year  1812  to  1816. 

In  the  year  1819,  Assesson  Lagerhjelm  sent  Colonel  Beaufoy  six  copies 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Swedish  experiments,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  public  departments  of  England  ; but  no  notice  was  taken  by 
any  of  them  of  the  work,  beyond  a formal  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt. 
The  colonel  then  attempted  to  procure  a translation,  at  his  own  expense  ; 
but  owing  to  the  want  of  mathematical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
translator,  their  version  was  as  unintelligible  to  an  Englishman  as  the 
original  language.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  saw  just  enough  to  excite, 
without  gratifying  his  curiosity,  until  fortunately  Lagerhjelm  visited  Eng- 
land in  1825,  when  the  colonel  was  enabled  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  his  Swedish  coadjutors.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Lagerhjelm,  he  sent  over  copies  of  his  second  volume  of  experiments  ; but 
owing  to  the  same  cause,  they  were  equally  as  unavailing  as  the  former. 

Colonel  Beaufoy  died  in  1827,  %nd  having  bequeathed  his  manuscripts 
to  his  eldest  son,  he  determined  to  procure  correct  translations  of  Lagerh- 
jelm’s  work,  and  fullil  his  father’s  wishes,  by  publishing  the  whole  Swe- 
dish and  English  experiments  together.  For  accomplishing  that  object, 
he  employed  a young  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Elijah  Smith,  to  under- 
take the  task  of  translator  and  editor. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Smith  had  succeeded  in  translating  the  first 
volume  of  the  Swedish  work,  when  he  proceeded  to  Stockholm  to  lay  the 
translation  before  the  learned  author,  who,  being  an  excellent  English 
scholar,  corrected  it ; and  then  stated  the  object  of  Mr.  Smith’s  voyage  to 
the  Society  of  Iron-Masters,  who  most  liberally  offered  the  use  of  the 
copper-plates  belonging  to  the  original  work,  to  facilitate,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  the  translation. 

In  the  summer,  Mr.  Smith  had  completed  the  translation  of  the  second 
volume  of  Swedish  experiments,  and  was  to  have  proceeded  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  “ Tentamen  Theories  llesistetilire.  Fluidorum  Const ituendcp” 
written  by  Lagerhjelm.  The  work  wras  to  have  consisted  of  three  vol- 
umes; the  first  containing  Colonel  Beaufoy’s  experiments  upon  “the  re- 
sistance of  solids  moving  through  fluids;”  the  second,  the  translation  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Swedish  hydraulic  experiments,  and 
also  the  work  on  the  resistance  of  fluids,  by  Lagerhjelm  ; and  the  third. 
Colonel  Beaufoy’s  miscellaneous  papers,  which  were  numerous,  on  as- 
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tronomy,  naval  architecture,  air,  magnetism,  meteorology,  the  tides,  trig- 
onometry, sound,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

The  united  experiments  of  the  English  and  Swedish  philosophers  cost 
over  $240,000. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labors  for  completing  the  work,  Mr.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Russian  factory  at  Archangel ; and  the 
task  of  editing  it  devolved  on  the  liberal  and  energetic  son  of  the  colonel, 
who  seemed  to  have  inherited,  and  united,  with  the  most  profound  filial 
respect,  the  generous  and  enlightened  spirit  of  his  learned  and  enter- 
prising father. 

After  Mr.  Smith  left  England,  the  son  found  that  many  errors  bad  been 
committed,  in  the  original  manuscripts,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  a minute  and  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  whole  work  ; 
the  first  volume,  therefore,  was  not  published  until  1834. 

In  the  preface,  the  son  remarks,  that  “ as  Colonel  Beaufoy’s  scientific 
labors  were  given  to  the  public,  so  likewise  are  these  volumes  intended 
for  gratuitous  distribution.”* 

A more  appropriate  and  magnificent  monument  could  not  have  been 
reared,  by  filial  gratitude  and  affection,  than  this  superb  work ; of  which, 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have  been  published,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $20,000.  neakchus. 


Art.  II.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NORWAY. 

In  a previous  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine, f we  published  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  resources  of  Sweden,  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  valuable  parliamentary  papers  of  John  Macgregor, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  t^e  British  Board  of  Trade.  The 
following  statement,  respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Norway,  read 
before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  in 
June,  1845,  by  Richard  Valpy,  Esq.,  has  been  collected  chiefly  from  an 
interesting  return  made  to  the  English  government  by  J.  R.  Crowe,  Esq., 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  at  HAmmerfest ; and,  as  the  sub- 
ject was  considered  a desirable  one  to  bring  before  the  association  referred 
to,  Mr.  Valpy,  by  permission,  abstracted  from  the  return  such  particulars 
as  appeared  the  most  likely  to  render  the  paper  acceptable,  in  a commer- 
cial point  of  view. 

The  exports  and  imports  are  separately  considered,  and  our  attention 
is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  export  trade  of  Norway,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  the  produce  of  her  forests,  fisheries,  and  mines.  The  timber 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Agershuus  and 
Christiansand,  and  to  a less  extent  in  the  province  of  Drontheim.  Deals, 
principally  in  twelve-feet  lengths,  balks,  round  and  square,  and  timber  of 
various  dimensions  for  building  materials,  constitute  the  articles  of  the 
trade.  The  most  extensive  forests  are  in  the  interior,  and  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty belonging  to  peasants.  No  regulations  for  the  management  of  tho 


* I was  indebted  to  the  sons  of  the  late  Doctor  Bowditch,  for  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  work  published  by  Colonel  Beaufoy’s  son,  who  had  presented  it  to  their  il- 
lustrious father. 

t See  Merchants’  Magazine  for  September,  1844,  VoL  XI.,  p.  203-216. 
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forests  exist  in  Norway  ; each  proprietor  cuts  as  much  wood  as  he  thinks 
proper.  While  the  country  was  under  the  Danish  dynasty,  various  at- 
tempts were  made  by  that  government  to  introduce  their  own  system  of 
control ; and  for  a short  period  a Forest  or  Wood  Department  was  estab- 
lished, with  officers  to  regulate  the  felling — but  it  was  soon  abolished,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  to  be  felled  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  propri- 
etors. Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  decrease  of  the  woods, 
but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  the  reproduction  is  as  rapid  as  the  consumption,  and  that  no 
material  decline  is  to  be  anticipated.  Autumn  and  winter  are  the  periods 
of  the  year  when  the  timber  is  felled  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  of  its  being  transported,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  banks 
of  the  nearest  river,  to  await  the  freshets  in  the  spring,  which  carry  it 
either  to  the  saw-mills  or  sea-coast,  as  may  be  required.  The  timber  is 
invariably  received  on  the  banks  of  the  river  by  the  timber  merchants, 
who  mark  what  they  purchase  : it  then  remains  on  the  banks,  on  account 
and  at  the  risk  of  the  purchasers,  until  it  is  transported  by  the  freshets  to 
the  place  of  destination.  As  soon  as  the  rivers  begin  to  increase,  proper 
people  are  sent  up  by  the  purchaser  to  clear  the  banks  of  the  timber,  and 
to  follow  its  descent  in  order  to  release  any  that  may  chance  to  lodge  on 
the  way.  Whenever  lakes  intervene,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  timber  is 
then  collected  into  rafts,  and  conducted  across  to  the  opposite  outlet.  It  is 
there  cast  adrift,  and  again  carried  along  by  the  stream,  until  it  reaches 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  formed  into  shapes,  suitable  to  the  market  for 
which  it  may  be  intended.  To  Holland,  where  the  Norway  timber  is 
chiefly  in  demand  for  piles,  it  is  sent  round.  For  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  demand  is  exclusively  for  building  materials,  with  the 
exception  of  the  timber  required  in  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  the  mines,  the 
balks  are  always  squared.  The  principal  markets  lor  deals  are  England, 
Ireland,  France,  and  Holland ; and  quantities  of  an  inferior  description 
are  sent  to  Denmark. 

For  some  years,  this  branch  of  trade  has  been  gradually  changing  its 
course.  Formerly,  England  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  and  most  cer- 
tain market ; and,  in  return,  England  retained  almost  the  exclusive  trade 
in  manufactures,  as  but  few  manufactured  goods  found  their  way  into  the 
country  from  other  places.  With  France  but  little  intercourse  existed,  and 
scarcely  any  with  the  German  States. 

From  1809,  however,  the  period  when  the  English  protective  system  in 
favor  of  Canada  came  into  operation,  the  decline  of  this  trade  with  Eng- 
land commenced.  Owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Norwegian  timber  and 
deals,  the  change  pressed  more  heavily  on  Norway  than  on  any  of  the 
neighboring  States,  and  such  property  actually  fell  in  value  upwards  of  50 
per  cent.  If  not  entirely  and  immediately  thrown  out  of  the  market,  the 
Norwegian  dealer  labored  under  so  many  disadvantages  that  ultimately  he 
was  driven  to  seek  more  favorable  outlets  for  his  produce,  and  these  he 
found  in  France,  where  the  custom  of  substituting  boarded  for  stone  or 
brick  floors  was  gradually  gaining  ground. 

As  the  exports  to  England  fell  off,  the  use  of  British  manufactures  de- 
creased in  a similar  proportion.  Hamburgh  and  the  German  States 
became  new  markets  for  this  description  of  Norwegian  produce,  and  Ger- 
man manufactures  superseded,  in  a great  measure,  those  of  England. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  timber  and  deals  exported 
to  various  countries  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1841 : — 


Years. 

Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland. 

Bcleium. 

Other 

Denmark.  Hanover,  councies. 

Total. 

1835,..load9 

135,987 

156,842 

160,097 

5,317 

61,733 

16,012 

4,442 

560,430 

1836, 

140,785 

562,047 

1837 

141,567 

571,105 

1838, 

160,357 

179,885 

1G2,168 

9,150 

69,375 

16,522 

4,459 

603,916 

1839, 

151,250 

660,517 

1840 

152,350 

666,497 

1841, 

159,602 

187,497 

177,135 

5,480 

109,400 

21,622 

6,132 

666,868 

Note. — The  quantities  exported  to  the  several  countries  in  1836, 1837,  1839,  and  1840, 
are  not  specified,  with  the  exception  of  England. 


Thus,  in  1835,  Holland  took  28.56  per  cent ; France,  27.99 ; England, 

24.27  ; Denmark,  14.59  ; and  other  countries  4.59  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantities  exported.  In  1838,  France  took  29.79  per  cent;  Holland, 

26.85  ; England,  26.55  ; Denmark,  11.49  ; and  other  countries  5.32  per 
cent ; — and  in  1841,  France  took  28.11  per  cent;  Holland,  26.55;  Eng- 
land, 23.93  ; Denmark,  16.44  ; and  other  countries  4.97  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  timber.  ; 

The  annual  average  quantities  of  timber  exported  in  the  seven  years 
from  1835  to  1841.  were  618,769  loads  of  50  cubic  feet ; which,  if  we 
include  fire -wood,  and  articles  of  minor  importance,  such  as  hoops,  &c.,  * 

may  be  estimated  to  be  worth,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  rather  more  than  | 

two  millions  of  sp.  d.,  or  £435,000.  ] 

■ The  fishing  trade  is  next  in  importance  to  the  timber  trade,  and  that 
branch  of  the  industry  of  Norway  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inha-  ! 

bitants  of  the  towns  on  the  west  coast,  from  the  Haze  to  the  frontiers  at  ■ 

the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea  ; Bergen,  Dronthcim,  Christiansand,  Trom- 
soe,  and  lianunerfcst,  being  the  principal  of  such  towns.  i 

The  exports  consist  of  stock-fish,  round  and  split ; clip-fish,  or  bacca-  | 

lau  ; salted  cod  and  halibut,  in  barrels  and  in  bulk ; cod-roes,  salted  ; her- 
rings, salted  or  pickled  ; liver  and  shark  oil,  and  live  lobsters.  The  stock- 
fish is  prepared  by  the  lisherman  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fishing-grounds,  I 

merely  by  drying  in  the  open  air,  without  salt.  It  is  then  conveyed  by  ! 

him  to  the  place  of  shipment,  and  sold  to  the  merchant.  The  fish-rocs 
are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fisherman ; but  the  preparation  j 

of  the  clip-fish,  (which  is  similar  to  that  cured  at  Newfoundland,)  and  the  j 

pickling  of  the  herrings,  is  solely  at  the  risk  of  the  merchant,  who  makes 
his  purchases  as  the  fish  are  landed,  employing  his  own  people  in  the  ulte- 
rior preparations.  The  markets  for  the  stock-fish  are  the  Italian  Slates, 

.Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Belgium.  Ciip-lish  are  chiefly  sent  to  Bil- 
boa ; the  liver-oil  to  the  Hansc  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium;  the  cod-  I 

roes  exclusively  to  France,  where  they  are  used  as  ground  bait,  chiefly  in  | 

the  bay  of  Biscay.  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  States,  take  the  . j 

herrings  in  a pickled  or  salted  state,  in  barrels  ; and  Denmark  is  also  a 
market  for  them  in  smaller  quantities.  The  stock-fish  and  clip-tish  form 
the  chief  proportion  of  the  fish  trade  ; the  herrings  are  second  in  impor- 
tance ; the  raw  and  salted  cod  and  halibut  next ; and  lastly,  the  live 
lobsters. 

The  progress  of  the  fisheries,  since  the  year  1814,  is  shown  in  the  next 
table,  where  the  annual  average  quantities  of  fish  exported  are  given  in  I 

quinquennial  periods,  from  1815  to  1841  : — I 
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Dried  stock-  Clip  fish,  or  Herrings,  Cod  liver  and  Live 

Periods.  fish.  baccalaa.  salted.  Cod-roes,  shark  oils.  lobsters. 

Tons.  Tons.  Barrels . Barrels.  Barrels.  JV*o. 

1815  to  1819, 9,767  1,836  * . 8,545  19,193  * 

1820  1824, 12,851  3,805  * not  known.  27,265  * 

1825  1829, 19,512  7,454  * 22,146  40,458  * 

1830  1834, 20,176  8,029  * 21,148  25,719  * 

1835  1839, 18,959  12,337  467,823  22,434  37,063  681,009 

1840  1841, 14,196  11,285  608,086  20,217  41,715  552,272 


In  addition  to  the  exports  here  specified,  raw  fish  are  exported  to  some 
extent,  but  in  what  quantities  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Although  considerable  fluctuations  appear  in  the  quantities  of  fish  ex- 
ported  at  the  different  periods  specified  in  the  above  table,  which  may,  in 
a great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  fishing  trade,  a 
growing  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1814. 

The  average  of  the  five  years  from  1815  to  1819,  in  comparison  with 
the  average  of  the  two  years  1840  and  1841,  exhibits  the  following  results 
relating  to  the  latter  average  : — 


Dried  stock-fish, -f-  45  per  cent. 

Clip-dish,  or  baccalau, 4-514  “ 

Herrings,  sailed,  (1840-41,  with  1835-39,) -f  30 

Cod-roes, 4-137 

Cod-liver,  and  shark  oils, +117 

Live  lobsters,  (1835-39,  with  1840-41, — 23  ** 


and  in  comparing  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1815  to  1829, 
with  that  of  the  twelve  years  from  1830  to  1831,  the  results  are  as  follows, 
in  regard  to  the  latter  average  : — 


Dried  stock-fish, 4"  27  per  cent. 

Clip-fish,  or  baccalau -j- 142  u 

Herrings,  salted,  (1835-39,  with  1840-41,) 4"  30  “ 

Cod-roes,  (1815-19  and  1825-29,  with  1830  to  1641,) -J-  39  ** 

Cod-liver,  and  shark  oils, -j-  20 

Live  lobsters,  (1835-39,  with  1840-41, — 23  “ 


So  that  all  branches  of  the  fisheries  exhibit  a very  considerable  progress 
since  the  year  1814,  with  the  exception  of  lobsters,  which  have  materially 
decreased  in  the  last  of  the  two  periods  for  which  we  have  figures. 

The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on,  with  little  variation,  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Bergen  to  the  While  Sea ; but  the  chief  seat  of  it  is  neaY  the  Loffo- 
den  Islands,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  much,  but  undeservedly,  dreaded 
Maelstroom  ; and  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  upwards  of  20,000 
men  arc  occasionally  engaged  in  this  fishery,  which,  on  the  coast  of  Fin- 
mark,  also  gives  employment  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  men  during  the 
summer,  and  attracts  from  300  to  400  Russian  vessels  annually  to  its  coast. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  co  l- liver  does  not  always  bear  the  same  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  fish.  There  is  a very  striking  difference  occasion- 
ally in  the  quantity  of  oil  the  liver  yields ; for  six  hundred  livers  may  be 
required  one  year  to  make  a barrel  of  oil,  wheu  two  hundred  are  sufficient 
at  another  period. 

The  most  important  fishery  is  the  herring  ; and,  although  this  is  more 
fluctuating  than  any  other  branch  of  the  fishing  trade,  of  late  it  has  been 
successful  for  a series  of  years.  Like  the  cod,  the  herring  fishery  is  car- 


* Not  specified  for  these  periods. 
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ried  on  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  summer  and  winter.  The  chief  lo- 
cality of  the  latter  is  along  the  coast  from  Macegal  to  Bergen,  and  of  the  1 

former  from  Drontheim  to  H^mmerfest.  At  one  time,  the  winter  herrings 
had  abandoned  the  Norwegian  coast ; but,  since  1808,  they  have  been 
regular  in  their  annual  visit. 

The  lobster  fishery  is  now  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a ^ 

separate  notice.  For  the  last  three  years,  since  1841,  the  annual  average 
exports  have  not  much  exceeded  500,000  ; and,  as  the  consumption  in  the 
country  has  not  increased,  it  is  evident  that  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  is 
on  the  decline.  It  is  pursued  along  the  coast  from  the  Swedish  frontiers 
to  Christionsand,  and  the  produce  is  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
London  market ; lobster  smacks  regularly  running  between  the  Norway 
coast  and  London  to  receive  them. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  since  1837,  the  annual  average  quantities  of 
smoked  salmon  exported  have  only  been  5,455  lbs. ; and  of  this,  not  above 
200  lbs.  have  been  sent  annually  to  England,  the  chief  market  being 
Denmark. 

In  Part  XII.,  p.  112,  of  Mr.  Macgregor’s  Commercial  Tariflf,  it  is  stated 
that  for  several  years  salmon  formed  an  article  of  export,  but  of  late  years 
the  catch  has  not  exceeded  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  de- 
crease in  this  valuable  article  has  been  attributed  to  the  swarms  of  sharks 
that  have,  of  late  years,  retained  possession  of  the  banks  lying  off  the  ' 

coasts.  This  fact  was  only  accidentally  discovered  in  1841,  by  the  cir-  i 

cumstance  of  two  small  vessels  being  fitted  out  as  an  experiment  to  try 
the  bank  fishery  for  cod,  which  had  not  been  previously  attempted  ; when, 
instead  of  finding  the  object  they  were  in  search  of,  these  voracious  ani- 
mals were  met  with.  In  1842,  eight  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Ham- 
merfest,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shark  fishing,  and  no  less  than  20,000 
were  taken,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  their  number.  The  shark  4 

oil  produced  was  about  1,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  these  fisheries  1 

is  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  £653,000,  annually. 

The  metal  trade  is  of  a limited  nature,  although  full  seven-eighths  of 
the  produce  of  the  copper  and  cobalt  mines  is  exported  : the  latter  in  the 
shape  of  smalts  and  oxide  of  cobalt ; the  former  in  cake,  sheet,  and  rosette  » 

copper.  Equally  as  much  iron,  in  various  shapes,  is  imported  into  the 
country  as  is  exported..  Many  of  the  iron  mines  cannot  be  worked  to 
* advantage  beyond  what  the  local  consumption  may  call  for.  1 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  of  metals,  and  minerals  of  ^ 

metals,  exported  in  each  of  the  years  1835  and  1841,  and  the  annual 
average  thereof  during  the  seven  years  from  1835  to  1841  : — 


Table  I. 

Years. 

1835 

Chrome  iron, 
lbs.  avs. 

Chr.  salt, 
lbs. 

2,520 

Cobalt  ores.  Cob.  smalts, 
lbs.  lbs. 

88,480* 

Cob.  oxide, 
lbs. 

255,920 

1838^ 

505,120 

884,389 

1 873,727 

184i; 

( 38 

Av’ge  1835  to  1841,)  to 
( 40 

154,378 

60,189 

33,660  123,056 

1,016,715 

197,924 

259,841 

Per  centage  proport’ns  i 
of  the  average  com-  > 
pared  with  1835,....  ) 

*4’73  p«  c. 

-4-2,250  p. 

c.  -f  1,050  p.  c. 

+11  p.c. 

* The  quantities  of  cobalt  smalts  exported  in  1835  and  1841  only  average  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  same  forteach  of  the  intermediate  years. 
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Table  II. 


corm. 

Old.  Sheet. 

la  blocks. 

Ore. 

taoif. 

Wrought. 

Cast 

Year*. 

lbs.  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1835, 

5,280 

1,044,130 

1,534 

2,155 

206 

1841 

4,850  75,379 

1,233,931 

2,184 

105 

Ar’ge  1835  to  1841, 
Per  centage  prop,  of  ] 

44,334 

1 

1,189,784 

1,272 

2,410 

126 

the  average  com-  ; 
pared  with  ’35,...  * 

► ...  + 740  per  cent 

1 

-f-14  p.  c. 

— 21  p.  c. 

+12  p.  c. 

+63  p.  c. 

The  results  here  set  forth  plainly  prove  that  the  exports  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Norway  have  been,  with  but  few  exceptions,  materially  aug- 
mented of  late  years.  Of  the  total  quantities  exported  in  the  year  1841, 
the  chief  proportion  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  value  of  metals 
produced  in  Norway,  including  the  produce  of  the  Kongsberg  silver  mines, 
which  amounts  to  full  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
specie  dollars,  or  £217,500. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  fur  trade,  although  it  may  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  a transit  trade,  than  as  part  of  the  national  in- 
dustry. The  production  of  the  country  has  dwindled  down  to  the  catch  of 
a few  thousand  fox-skins,  a few  hundred  bear,  wolf,  otter,  and  seal-skins, 
with  some  of  the  smaller  animals,  annually.  These  are  all  sent  to  Fin- 
mark  for  barter  with  the  Russians,  with  whom  a lively  traffic  in  these  ar- 
ticles is  carried  on  ; chiefly,  however,  with  otter  and  fox- skins,  purchased 
in  London  at  the  sales  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  From  London  the 
skins  are  first  sent  to  Hamburgh,  where  they  are  purchased  by  the  Nor- 
wegian trader,  who  ships  them  to  Finmark,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the 
otter  and  fox-skins,  which  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  fur  trade,  are 
conveyed  to  Moscow,  and  there  sold  to  the  caravan  traders.  The  skins 
are  ultimately  taken  to  Keachta,  to  be  bartered  with  the  Chinese  for  tea. 
The  value  of  these  furs,  including  others  of  minor  importance,  does  not 
exceed  100,000  specie  dollars  annually,  or  £21,700. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  may  therefore  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Timber, about  2,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  £435,000 

Produce  of  the  fisheries, 3,000,000  “ 653,000 

* mines, 1,000,000  “ 217,500 

Fur, 100,000  “ 21,700 


6,100,000  1,327,200 

Freight*  by  Norwegian  vessels, 1,500,000  “ 326,000 


Total, 7,600,000  “ £1,653,200 


The  value  of  the  freights  is  added  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports, 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  exported  are  conveyed  by  Norwegian 
shipping ; consequently,  the  advantage  to  that  extent  remains  solely  with 
the  native  trader  and  ship-owner.  From  the  official  returns,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  gross  amount  of  freights  earned  by  the  transport  of  na- 
tive produce  is  fully  equal  to  1,660,000  specie  dollars,  or  £362,200. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  import  trade  of  Norway,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  principal  articles  imported  are  salt,  grain,  colonial 
produce,  manufactures,  tea,  sugar,  brandies,  wines,  provisions,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  wool,  glass,  and  earthen-ware. 
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Salt  is  received  as  return  cargoes  from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Sicily,  and  occasionally  from  Liverpool.  Grain  comes  from  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

Colonial  produce  is  sent  from  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Holland,  France,  Den- 
mark,  and  Great  Britain. 

Provisions  are  imported  from  Denmark,  Russia,  Hanover,  and  Holland ; 
and  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  manufactured  goods,  glass,  serge  stud's,  and 
earthen-ware,  are  supplied  by  Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  short  abstract  from  Mr.  Crowe’s  tables  of  the  articles 
imported  into  Norway  from  the  several  countries,  may  perhaps  be  some 
guide  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Norwegian 
import  trade. 

The  trade  of  Denmark  with  Norway  was  stripped  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance  when  the  two  countries  were  separated  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  Denmark  was  consequently  deprived  of  many  commercial 
advantages  which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  her  relations  with  Norway. 

The  trade  in  grain,  provisions,  and  colonial  produce,  was  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Danes ; and  the  merchants  of  Copenhagen  were  in  fact 
the  bankers  of  Norway,  and  as  such  controlled  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
commerce — not  only  that  which  related  to  Denmark,  but  also  the  trade 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Exchange  at  Copenhagen  was  the  mart 
where  most  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  Norway  were  arranged. 

The  simple  interchange  of  their  superfluous  produce  now  forms  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  but  it  is  yet  of  an  extent  to  be  of  importance 
to  Denmark. 

Instead  of  inserting  in  this  paper  the  entire  tables  of  the  import  trade 
with  the  several  countries,  we  shall  only  abstract  the  quantities  of  the  most 
important  articles. 

The  imports  from  Denmark,  in  each  of  the  years  1835, 1838,  and  1841, 
appear  in  the  next  table. 

By  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  Denmark,  in  these  periods, 
has,  for  the  most  part,  suffered  a gradual  decline.  Grain,  the  demand  for 
which  fluctuates,  of  course,  w ith  Norw  egian  harvests  and  provisions,  forms 
the  most  important  features  of  the  trade,  and  appears  to  be  likewise  the 
most  prosperous. 

According  to  the  most  careful  official  estimate,  the  imports  are  valued  at 
rather  more  than  1,500,000  specie  dollars,  or  £326,000. 


Articles.  18i§.  1838.  1841. 

Coffee lbs.  97,630  77,418  64,706 

Cordage, 19,082  15,474  18,273 

Flax, 20,813  8,786  7,273 

Hemp, 25,260  4,340  1,190 

Grain— Barley, qrs.  191,387  230,272  217,501 

Wheat  and  flour, 18,049  10,437  7,453 

Rv«, 93,994  67,241  85,171 

Malt, 13,597  13.8C9  16,362 

Leather, lbs.  285,822  97,230  111,908 

Linens, 91,636  87,947  32,646 

Provisions,  viz  Cheese, 244,913  316,457  233,929 

Butter, 932,561  1,465,949  1,918,511 

Pork, 410,126  528,546  639,702 

Beef, 358,262  391,494  358,138 

Tallow, 64,582  62,120  87,108 

Wool, 71,434  139,623 

Woollens, 77,929  37,633  41,702 
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In  the  same  ratio  as  the  intercourse  with  Denmark  has  declined,  has 
the  trade  with  Sweden  increased,  and  a lively  intercourse  by  sea  and  land 
has  sprung  up. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  by  sea  from  Sweden,  in 
each  of  the  years  1835,  ’38,  and  *41,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Articles. 

18}$. 

1818. 

1841. 

Alum, 

lbs. 

30,961 

8,135 

39.661 

Bricks, 

No. 

381,787 

458,629 

783,459 

Iron  and  steel, 

32*2 

1,049 

717 

Leather, 

76,761 

5,965 

629 

Paper, 

14,228 

45,430 

47,669 

Staves, 

59,840 

75,894 

95,550 

Tobacco^ 

157,257 

105,435 

83,050 

Tar, 

2,761 

3,134 

4,706 

Oits, 

5,241 

76 

9,348 

Butter 

lbs. 

80,675 

116,776 

117,905 

Linens, 

95,907  • 

105,516 

93,036 

Woollens, 

11,453 

16,233 

12,280 

No  particular  results  are  to  be  deduced  from  this  statement,  and  it  affords 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  commercial  intercourse  that  exists  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  quantities  of  manufactured  and  other  goods  find 
their  way  by  land,  and  of  which  no  returns  can  be  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  imports  that  pass  through  the  customs  does  not  exceed 
1,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  £217,500. 

The  trade  between  Norway  and  Russia  is  of  a two-fold  character : the 
first,  with  the  Baltic,  is  simple,  and  similar  to  that  carried  on  between 
Norway  and  Prussia  ; the  second,  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Norway, 
the  White  Sea,  and  Finmark,  is  of  a more  complicated  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter. These  places  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  sale 
of  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  the  most  important  ar- 
tides  of  food.  It  is  also  of  great  political  importance  to  Russia,  and  pe- 
culiar privileges  and  immunities  are  granted  by  that  power  to  that  particular 
trade  ; and,  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia  has 
secured  to  herself  exclusive  immunities,  not  enjoyed  by  other  nations. 

No  correct  return  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  with  Russia  can  be  given, 
as  the  Russians  are  not  bound  to  unload  at  the  established  ports,  like  other 
foreigners.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a table  compiled  from 
official  returns  of  imports,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  not  one-half 
of  the  Russian  produce  imported  appears  in  these  returns : — 


Articles. 

18}$. 

1818. 

1841. 

Candles,  tallow, 

40,230 

23,756 

48,142 

Feathers, 

59,490 

15,777 

61,177 

Flax-seed, 

905 

3,169 

1,130 

Rye  and  rye  meal, 

17,860 

66,665 

19,014 

Hemp, 

2,606,520 

2,037,719 

3,024,017 

Hides, 

137,151 

56,047 

181,081 

Linen, 

487,161 

269,049 

440,739 

Oakum, 

r _ _ . t _ 

24,160 

8,398 

46,142 

Oil,  cod  and  liver, 

quarts 

15,488 

32,704 

62,268 

Tallow, 

lbs. 

3,678 

1,586 

35,081 

Tar, 

213 

312 

109 

Twine,. 

1,280 

320 

7,520 

Rope,~. 

155,784 

112,829 

253,434 

As  it  has  been  before  remarked,  these  figures  are,  in  all  probability,  far 
VOL.  XVI. NO.  II.  10 
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from  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  actual  imports  from  Russia.  They  are, 
however,  given  here  as  some  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  transactions. 

The  trade  between  Norway  and  Prussia  is  confined  to  a few  articles  of 
mutual  necessity.  The  following  were  the  principal  imports  in  each  of 
the  years  1835,  ’38,  and  ’41  : — 


Articles.  1815.  1818.  1841. 

Flux, lbs.  10,531  6,520  1 8,384 

Barley, qrs.  11,488  46,440  9,195 

Malt, 2,411  7,920  4,950 

Rye, 3 6,94  G 98,340  89,572 

Hemp, lbs.  17,193  1,856  17,369 

Oil — hemp,  &c., quarts  19,184  23,692 

Provisions, lbs.  2,427  28,510  25,891 

Soap, 6,780  7,965  25,326 


A more  extensive  import  trade  is  carried  on  by  Norway  with  Altona, 
Hamburgh,  and  the  German  States,  than  w ith  any  other  country.  No  less 
than  150  articles  are  specified  in  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Consul  Crowe; 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  these,  large  quantities  w ere  imported.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  a short  abstract  of  the  most  prominent  imports,  in  1835, 
’38,  and  ’41 


Articles.  1815.  1838.  1841. 

Almonds, 11*.  36,312  47,964  39,086 

Alum, 17,865  9,849  13,121 

Annisced,  &,c., 126,976  110, 7>2  84,744 

Bark,  medical, 11,258  11,572  12,899 

Brimstone, 19,429  26,956  20,189 

Bricks, No.  430,498  398,479  888,576 

Cottonwool, Ibe.  35,962  50,332  57.343 

twist, 57,392  96,977  120,865 

manufactures,  214,562  210,513  394,103 

Coffee,... 1,694,229  2,242,387  3,609,812 

Dve-woods, 492,083  215.313  257,299 

Fruit,  dried, 292,503  355,049  359,791 

Earthen-ware, 37,112  22,081  20,935 

Furs, skins  21,047  26,923  35,817 

Glass, lbs.  63,929  115,771  127,201 

Gums, 15,570  10,494  12,973 

Barley, qrs.  9,653  8,827  2,452 

Rvc, 10,875  7,209  6,082 

Hides, lbs.  56,104  123,693  197,558 

Hops, 80,795  105,287  93,123 

Copperas, 42,297  39,715  42,844 

Indigo, 10,798  9,467  17,229 

Iron  manufactures, 92,569  95,990  118,697 

Linens, 147,021  149,074  214,804 

Molasses, 334,008  514,320  493,915 

Paints  and  colors, 67,2*8  88,091  102,162 

Paper, 37,156  139,394  34,633 

Potash, 12,703  18,014  16,027 

Rosin, 24,759  33,085  39,469 

Salt, tons  110  115  100 

Saltpetre, lbs.  12,101  26,379  25,459 

Silks, 8,261  10,457  10,969 

Soap, 120,364  100,191  319,949 

Spices, 54,146  69,323  65,301 

Starch,  22,954  29,415  36,120 

Sago, 28,187  32,993  36,048 

Sugar,  raw, 1,969,390  1,574,203  2,027,894 

refined, 1,307,142  . 1,561,882 
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Article*.  183i  * ISIS.  1841. 

Tea, Ibs.  54,354  55,116  49,025 

Tobacco, 1,217,63b  1,075,699  1,709,551 

Rice, 2b7,106  331,494  374,075 

Wine quarts  134,172  136,521  140,303 

Woollen  yarn, lbs.  9,683  2,850  3,550 

Woollens, 186,495  211,080  275,118 

Zinc, 7,530  22,915  18,132 


A glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  at  once  establish  the  fact  of  the 
importance  and  prosperous  condition  of  trade  between  Altona  and  Ham- 
burgh and  Norway.  A great  and  continual  increase  has  taken  place  since 
the  year  1835,  in  the  imports  of  the  following  articles  : — Bricks,  cotton 
wool,  and  cotton  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  (particularly  codec,)  glass, 
hardwares,  linens,  silks,  soap,  tobacco,  rice,  and  woollens. 

The  value  of  the  imports  is  not  given. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Norway  from  Hol- 
land, in  1835,  *38,  and  ’41,  appear  in  the  next  table  : — 


Article*. 

Bricks, 

1815. 

1,556,443 

ISIS. 

919,551 

1841. 

1,891,295 

Cotton- wool, 

13,516 

38,865 

Coffee, 

221,992 

69,529 

81,654 

Dvc-woods, 

42,203 

16,524 

20,620 

Earthen-ware, 

99,833 

55,634 

77,192 

Flax, 

313,981 

1(52,158 

316,727 

Glass, 

Hemp, 

11,893 

18,657 

49,211 

34,355 

16,237 

9,420 

Hoop9, 

No. 

4,695,492 

1,326,025 

6,073,584 

Iron,  ca9t...... 

373,179 

252,365 

354,637 

Leather, 

Molasses, 

32,058 

17,443 

49,465 

15,101 

7,464 

33,502 

Oils, 

122,163 

112,769 

157,853 

Paints, 

62,417 

60,910 

60,543 

Cheese, 

202,775 

263,700 

251,130 

Rice,. 

31,465 

37,791 

46,007 

Sugar,  raw, 



55,851 

46,000 

37,444 

refined, 

9 T T t t,  t T t T.,  t * t , 

380,216 

456,189 

556,680 

Totacco, 

68,365 

51,750 

61,651 

Steel, 

23,130 

22,204 

36,903 

This  statement  does  not  show  any  sign  of  increased  activity  in  the  trade 
with  Holland.  Bricks,  glass,  hoops,  and  re  lined  sugar,  exhibit  an  in- 
crease; but  most  of  the  other  articles  have  retrograded. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  Norway  from  Great  Britain,  in  1835,  *38,  and  '41  : — 


Article*. 

1835. 

1«U8. 

1841. 

Brass  wares,.. 

10,035 

10,917 

16,036 

Cotton  wool, 

30,536 

64,926 

126,419 

twist,. 

64,721 

24o,959 

594,678 

manufactures, 

83,876 

86,200 

226,213 

Coffee, 

226,490 

84,716 

185,979 

Coals, 

8.013 

21,523 

27,546 

Dye-woods, 

89,442 

43.231 

88,354 

Earthen-ware,- 

518,891 

605,720 

800,047 

Copperas, 

74,550 

74.848 

125,438 

Flax 

24,994 

83,884 

97,573 

Gunpowder, 

38,569 

47,537 

74,347 

Hides, 

15,377 

51,571 

Fire-clay, 

250,650 

330,000 

• 260,000 

Iron,  wrought 

205 

304 

287 

cast, 

89 

53 

113 
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Articles. 

• 

1838. 

1841. 

Lead, 

lbs. 

53,794 

86,912 

11I.H39 

Linens,.. 

21,490 

54,124 

46.232 

Paints, 

193,515 

59,405 

249.974 

Porter, 

28,791 

24.758 

43.374 

Rice, 

lbs. 

28,673 

22,319 

14,742 

Salt,- 

1,415 

3,256 

1,727 

Saltpetre, 

lbs. 

54,387 

67,241 

73,558 

Shot,  patent, 

45,411 

46,257 

56,939 

Soap, 

181,064 

30,489 

184,169 

Sugar, 

177,179 

88,908 

179.452 

Tin-wares,. 

9,253 

8,869 

78,396 

Thread, 

14,866 

8,334 

31,942 

Tobacco, 

' 437,402 

170,379 

409,791 

WoollenF, 

75,390 

59,601 

106,695 

Steel, 

44,550 

69,686 

137,823 

A considerable  increase  has  taken 

place  in  many 

of  the 

imports  from 

Great  Britain,  such  as  in  cotton  wool,  cotton  twist,  and  manufactures, 


earthen-ware,  gunpowder,  lead,  and  woollens  ; but,  on  comparing  the  trade 
in  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce  between  Great  Britain  and 
Norway,  and  between  Altona  and  Hamburgh  and  Noway,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  fall  far  short  of  the  latter.  Since,  however,  says  Mr.  Macgregor, 
in  his  Commercial  Tariffs,  Part  XII.,  the  establishment  of  a regular  com- 
munication once  a week  by  Hull  steamers,  between  that  port  and  Chris- 
tiansand,  considerable  quantities  of  colonial  produce  and  of  British  manu- 
factures are  imported  that  way  into  Norway  ; and  it  is  hoped  that  the  direct 
trade  with  England  through  that  channel  will  increase,  and  supersede,  in 
some  degree,  the  indirect  and  costly  traffic  by  way  of  Hamburgh  and 
Altona. 

Our  trade  with  Norway  will  most  probably  receive  an  impetus  from  the 
recent  modifications  of  our  tariff;  and,  should  alterations  be  made  in  the 
duties  now  levied  in  that  country  on  our  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware, 
the  improvement  would  no  doubt  be  rapid  and  lucrative,  and  the  trade 
might  again  be  drawn  into  its  legitimate  and  direct  course. 

The  imports  from  France,  although,  generally  speaking,  they  have  in- 
creased of  late  years,  are  not  as  yet  of  much  consequence.  The  exports 
of  Norwegian  produce  form  the  principal  trade  with  that  country.  The 
following  were  the  principal  articles  imported  from  France,  in  1835,  ’38, 
and  ’41  : — 


Articles. 

Brandy, quarts 

Coffee, lbs. 

Corks,  cut, 

Flnx, 

Glaus, 

Leather, 

Molasses, 

Paper 

Dried  fruit, 

Rice, 


Salt, .tons 

Sugar,  refined, lbs. 

Soap, 

Tartar, 

Turpentine, 

Vinegar,....  * quarts 

Wine,- 


1815. 

1838. 

1841. 

698,956 

675,652 

635,760 

84,245 

97,497 

185,979 

16,214 

27,734 

28,504 

10,786 

59,994 

63,390 

13,641 

19,624 

14,460 

101,636 

93,649 

175,566 

612,253 

390,105 

801,188 

9,598 

18,824 

28,900 

89,815 

29,553 

114,294 

10,788 

3,395 

17,671 

9,485 

11,021 

11,701 

51,172 

59,901 

25,883 

1,420 

3,109 

7,724 

9,870 

2,2*3 

8, <564 

10,020 

2, <120 

8,760 

104,688 

87,060 

46,884 

458,232 

256,828 

331,180 
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The  greatest  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  articles  of  cofc 
fee,  cut  corks,  flax,  glass,  leather,  molasses,  paper,  dried  fruits,  and  soap. 

Since  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  a direct  intercourse  has 
been  established  with  Norway,  which  promises  well,  and  will  probably 
become  extensive.  At  present,  the  imports  from  Belgium  are  confined  to 
a few  articles,  such  as — 


Articles. 

Brick*, 

No. 

1835. 

115,340 

1838. 

61,359 

1811. 

98,576 

Coffee, 

lbs. 

7,083 

18,067 

18,210 

Cotton  wool,. 

7,900 

14,261 

Flax, 

41,035 

47,688 

131,424 

Glass 

4,692 

12,520 

14,813 

Hoops, 

Leather, 

No. 

18,750 

244,424 

lbs. 

4,728 

262 

59,563 

Paints, 

91 

689 

9,960 

Rice, 

685 

5,350 

28,740 

Su^ar,  refined, 

75,675 

235.502 

586,638 

Soap,. 

4,728 

2,217 

19,036 

The  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  States,  is  limit- 
ed, and  is  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  respective  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  were — 


Articles.  1815.  1838.  1841. 

Cork lbs.  81,996  8,499  71,584 

Fie* 5,445  8,019  15,901 

Oranges,  30,523  101,551  149,541 

Raisins 4,204  11.241  18,192 

Salt,.. tons  33,100  37,426  43,399 

Wine,. quarts  46,840  40,385  164,425 


We  may  here  shortly  observe  that  a very  cursory  examination  of  the 
foregoing  abstracts  of  the  imports  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  this  fact  may  be  taken 
as  a fair  criterion  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  only  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a short  review  of  the  shipping  of 
Norway. 

There  appear  to  have  been — 


In  1817, 1,692  vessels,  of  175,920  tons. 

1827, 1,866  “ 143,470  “ 

1837, 2,373  «•  206,122  " 

and  in  1841, 2,509  “ 266,801  “ 


employing  rather  more  than  15,000  men. 

The  Norwegian  flag  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  com- 
peting with  British  shipping  in  the  carrying  trade.  As  a proof  of  the  ex- 
tent and  success  with  which  they  have  appropriated  to  themselves  a portion 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  need  only  be  stated,  that 
in  1838,  249  Norwegian  vessels,  of  64,784  tons,  cleared  from  Swedish 
and  Finnish  ports  in  the  Baltic  with  cargoes  for  foreign  ports.  And  18,733 
tons  of  Norwegian  shipping  were  employed  in  carrying  freight  from  ono 
foreign  port  to  another. 

The  vessels  of  Norway  begin  to  offer  a serious  competition  to  our  owrn 
shipping  in  foreign  ports,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  not  only  rank  next 
to  the  British,  but  in  many  places  command  a preference.  And  this  close 
competition  and  preference  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  peculiar  encourage- 
ment offered  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  or  to  any  superior  economy 
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which  enables  the  Norwegians  to  sail  their  vessels  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
British  vessels,  but  chiefly  to  the  superior  class  of  masters  which  the  laws 
of  Norway  have  created.  The  Norwegian  Government,  by  wise  regula- 
tions, have,  in  addition  to  the  practical  test  required,  made  certain  intel- 
lectual acquirements  obligatory  on  those  who  aspire  to  be  masters  of  ves- 
sels ; and  the  result  has  been  that  an  intelligent  and  respectable  class  of 
masters  has  been  formed,  which  has  created  for  their  marine  a conlidence 
and  respect,  which  our  own  appears  to  be  losing  ; for  our  ordinary  class  of 
masters  appear  to  have  remained  stationary,  if  they  have  not  absolutely 
retrograded. 

These  are  valuable  observations  on  the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Norway;  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  competition  now  offered  in 
foreign  ports  to  our  shipping,  by  the  Norwegians,  Prussians,  Austrians, 
and  Americans,  might  be  successfully  encountered  and  overcome,  if  the 
British  Government  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Norwegian,  and 
establish  a sound  and  practical  examination  for  the  officers  of  our  mercan- 
tile shipping. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  from  1833,  the  annual  average  number  of  vessels 
that  cleared  from  Norway  to  Denmark  was  2,136  of  79,352  tons,  and  from 
Denmark  to  Norway  2,262  vessels  of  91,275  tons. 

There  were  despatched  from  Altona  and  Hamburgh  to  Norway — 


In  1835, vessels  of  12,990  tons,  of  which  92,511  tons  were  Norwegian. 

1838, “ 14,305  “ 10,359  “ 

1841, “ 19,997  " 16,136  “ " 

From  Norway  to  the  several  ports  of  Holland,  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  cargoes  cleared  were — 

In  1835, 898  cargoes  of  135,112  tons,  of  which  79.131  tons  were  Norwegian- 

1838, 861  “ 133,395  “ 81,952  “ “ 

1841, 966  “ 139,630  “ 92,191  “ “ 


The  chief  proportion  of  goods  exported  to  our  own  country  is  conveyed 
in  Norwegian  vessels,  as  the  following  figures,  showing  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  cargoes  shipped  from  Norway  to  Great  Britain,  will  testify  : — 


In  1835, 787  cargoes  of  115,136  tons,  of  which  103,607  tons  were  Norwegian. 

1838, 917  “ 134.048  “ 125,018  “ “ 

1841, 831  «•  135,842  “ 125,502  “ 


And  the  following  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Norway 
brought  cargoes  from  foreign  ports  to  Great  Britain  : — 


In  1835 138  vessels,  of  37,726  tons. 

1838 139  “ 33,536  “ 

1841 151  “ 39,296  •« 


A large  amount  of  shipping  is  employed  in  the  trade  between  Norway 
and  France,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  sent  from  N orway  : — 

In  1835,  730  vees.  of  124,472  tons,  of  which  703  vess.  of  119.837  tons  were  Norwegian. 
1838.860  “ 141,227  « 797  “ 132,712  “ 

1841,829  ••  148,203  “ ....  “ 139,842  ••  “ 


Independent  of  this  important  amount  of  Norwegian  shipping  employed 
between  the  two  countries,  about  31,200  tons  are  annually  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  France  and  other  foreign  countries. 
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In  further  illustration  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  Norwegian 
shipping  in  the  direct  and  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries,  we  have 
inserted  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Norwegian 
vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  with  each  of  the  principal  countries 
in  the  two  years  1838  and  1841  : — 


181$. 


Countries  at  which 

FROM 

NORWAY. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

TOTAL. 

the  vessels  arrived. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Sweden, 

350 

49,257 

169 

52,939 

519 

102,196 

Russia, 

116 

13,609 

67 

13,905 

183 

27,514 

Prussia, 

203 

12,228 

86 

7,748 

289 

19,976 

Denmark, 

803 

25,429 

63 

4,360 

866 

29,789 

Altona  and  Hamburgh,.,. 

84 

10,359 

64 

5,096 

148 

15,455 

Holland,- 

356 

84,952 

52 

10,5G3 

408 

95,515 

Great  Britain 

730 

125,048 

139 

33,587 

869 

158,635 

France, 

797 

132,712 

171 

35,350 

968 

168,062 

Belgium, 

64 

8,358 

63 

15,153 

127 

23,691 

Other  countries,. 

86 

12,209 

168 

36,965 

274 

49,174 

Total,.. 

3,589 

474,341 

1,062 

215,666 

4,651 

690,007 

1841. 

Sweden, 

487 

68,801 

182 

60,502 

669 

129,303 

Russia, 

121 

15,250 

72 

19,643 

193 

34,893 

Prussia, 

281 

19,977 

61 

6,786 

342 

25,863 

Denmark, 

118 

37,784 

138 

9,188 

1,256 

46,972 

Altona  and  Hamburgh,.. 

1,146 

16,136 

85 

14,164 

231 

30,300 

Holland,- 

359 

92,191 

78 

20,164 

437 

112,355 

Great  Britain, 

731 

125,502 

155 

40,727 

886 

166,229 

France, 

Bolgium, 

760 

139,482 

207 

45,775 

967 

185,257 

33 

4,072 

69 

16,270 

102 

20,972 

Other  countries* 

102 

13,562 

188 

44,573 

290 

58,135 

Total, 

4,138 

532,487 

1,235 

277,792 

5,473 

810,279 

Thus  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  in 
1838  was  690,007 ; in  1841  it  amounted  to  810,279,  an  increase  over  the 
year  1838  of  120,272  tons,  or  17  *-  per  cent. 

Of  the  810,279  tons  in  1841,  532,487  were  employed  direct  between 
Norway  and  foreign  countries  ; whilst  the  remaining  277,792  tons  were 
solely  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  one  foreign  country  and 
another,  against  215,666  tons  thus  employed  in  1838,  which  shows  that 
in  1841  there  was  an  important  increase  of  62,126  tons,  or  28 J per  cent, 
in  this  division  of  their  shipping  trade.  The  figures  in  this  statement  do 
not,  of  course,  represent  the  actual  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Norwegian  commercial  marine,  as  many  vessels  perform  two 
and  three  voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  real  extent  of  the 
shipping  has  been  stated  in  a previous  page. 

The  Norwegian  Government,  by  attending  to  the  skill  and  activity  of 
their  pilots,  erecting  beacons,  and  preparing  charts,  are  doing  much  to 
facilitate  the  navigation  of  their  coasts,  and  to  make  them,  with  their 
thousand  fiords  and  harbors,  more  accessible  than  they  have  been 
hitherto.  H.  v. 
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Art.  III. — MUTDAl  LIFE  INSUBANCE. 

SOCIETY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

“ Non  omnis  moriar.” 

The  system  of  insurance,  as  now  practised  in  Europe  and  America,  em- 
braces only  three  kinds  of  risks — marine,  fire,  and  life  risks.  Over  ships 
and  their  cargoes,  over  houses  and  their  contents,  and  the  chances  of  life, 
and  over  these  alone,  is  its  shelter  thrown.*  Of  these  three  kinds,  marine 
insurance  was  the  first  to  obtain  a firm  footing  in  this  country,  as  it  was 
the  first  practised  in  Europe ; and,  indeed,  as  a system  resting  on  settled 
rules  of  law,  dates  from  the  same  period  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  both  countries  by  the  same 
great  lawyer,  Mansfield.  At  first,  the  universal  usage  was,  as  our  older 
lawyers  and  merchants  can  still  testify,  to  insure  marine  risks  with  under- 
writers— individual  insurers,  who  guarantied  each,  on  his  own  account,  any 
amount  of  risk  he  saw  fit,  and  undertook  an  individual  liability  for  that 
amount,  but  no  corporate  or  associate  liability.  Stock  companies  for  ma- 
rine insurance  were  hardly  known  in  America  before  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  began  to  be  established  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
companies  for  fire  insurance.  Indeed,  fire  insurance  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  for  which  insurance  companies  were  first  formed;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  never,  we  believe,  been  effected  by  underwriters,  or 
otherwise  than  by  companies.  The  Marine  Insurance  Company,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  chartered  in  1802.  The  State  Marine  and  the 
Madison  Marine  were  chartered  in  1825.  Nearly  all  the  marine  com- 
panies now  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  been  chartered 
since  the  year  1825.  * 

Most  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  are  of  the  same  recent  date. 

Life  insurance  in  the  United  Slates,  dates  as  far  back  as  1818.  In 
that  year,  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  began  to 
insure  life  risks.  The  Farmer’s  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  incorporated  in  1822,  under  the  name  of  the  Fire  Insu- 
rance and  Loan  Company.  Its  charter  gives  the  company  “ power  and 
authority  to  insure  all  kinds  of  property  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
upon  any  life  or  lives,  and  to  grant  annuities  on  any  life  or  lives,  or  in  any 
manner  depending  on  any  life  or  lives.”  The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  chartered  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  in  1830,  in- 
sured lives  to  the  amount  of  $2,449,407,  between  that  year  and  1843. 

The  mutual  system  of  insurance,  either  on  marine,  fire,  or  life  risks,  is 
of  very  late  date  ; indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  practised  at 
all  in  the  United  States  before  the  year  1830.  And  it  is  stated  in  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  plan  and  objects  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  that  “the  subject  of  mutual  life  insu- 
rance was  introduced  to  public  notice  in  the  United  States  by  that  com- 
pany, soon  after  it  obtained  its  charter,  in  April,  1842.”  During  the 
period  from  1842  to  1845,  the  Atlantic  Mutual,  the  Atlas,  the  Croton,  and 
the  Pelican  Companies,  and  others,  were  chartered,  all  on  the  mutual  sys- 


* This  is  a general  statement.  Barratry,  or  the  misconduct  of  ship-masters,  is  insured 
against  as  a marine  risk,  although  in  iis  nature  a distinct  kind  of  risk.  The  Equitable 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  city,  we  lx  lieve,  insures  against  burglary.  But  this 
is  an  exception. 
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tern,  and  all,  in  addition  to  powers  of  marine  and  fire  insurance,  having 
power  to  insure  on  lives.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  chartered  in  1845.  Besides  these,  several  of  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish companies  have  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  is  enough  to  show  the  great  modi- 
fications the  system  of  insurance  has  undergone,  and  the  great  advances 
it  has  made,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Confined,  at  first,  almost  entirely 
to  marine  risks,  we  find  it  gradually  expanded  so  as  to  take  in  fire  risks, 
and  finally  it  receives  its  most  peculiar  adaptation  as  life  insurance.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  field  of  its  operations  was  becoming  broader,  and 
its  shelter  was  thrown  over  more  risks,  the  structure  of  the  system  itself 
underwent  great  changes.  At  first,  when  marine  insurance  was  the  only 
insurance,  underwriters  were  the  only  insurers.  Then  corporate  and  joint 
stock  companies  were  established,  at  first,  in  England,  for  fire,  and  after- 
wards for  marine  insurance.  And  finally  the  mutual  system  is  firmly  es- 
tablished. We  have  here  a two-fold  advance  of  the  system  of  insurance ; 
at  once  in  the  number  of  risks  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  in  the  mode  of 
that  application.  This  progress,  so  interesting,  so  remarkable,  affords 
matter  for  much  thought  and  hopeful  anticipation.  Is  there  not  a natural 
relation  and  connection  between  the  mutual  principle  and  the  law  of  in- 
surance itself?  and  as  it  is  the  last,  may  it  not  also  be  considered  the  ne- 
cessary and  natural  result  of  that  law  ? And  why  may  not  the  system  of 
insurance — gradually  but  rapidly  extended  as  it  has  been,  so  as  to  embrace 
successively  first  marine,  then  fire,  then  life  risks, — why  may  it  not  be 
still  further  extended  to  embrace  other  relations  of  life  and  new  risks  ? 

Before  going  briefly  into  the  details  of  mutual  life  insurance  as  estab- 
lished and  practised  in  this  country,  let  us  say  a word  or  two  by  w’ay  of 
auswer  to  these  questions. 

All  insurance,  whatever  its  kind,  or  the  basis  on  which  it  is  practised* 
whether  on  the  mutual  or  stock  plan,  whether  on  houses,  ships,  or  lives, 
rests  on  the  same  law — the  law  of  average.  This  law'  is  the  result  of  a 
science  peculiar  to  modern  times — the  doctrine  of  chances.  Modem  ob- 
servation has  succeeded,  it  is  believed,  in  detecting,  in  the  midst  of  the 
individual  irregularity  of  those  events  in  life  which  we  call  accidents,  a 
prevailing  general  regularity  running  through  and  pervading  them. 

It  has  been  made  out  that  events  on  earth  happen  in  equal  numbers,  in 
equal  times ; that  what  w'e  call  chances,  are,  indeed,  chances  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  are  subject  to  a general  law  of  regularity  in  the  aggregate. 
44  The  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female,  and  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate  births,  the  houses  burned,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  apparently  accidental  events,  are  yet,  when  our  ex- 
perience embraces  a sufficiently  wide  field,  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in 
equal  periods  of  time.”*  As  this  fact  is  often  stated,  there  seems  to  be  a 
wonderful  mystery  in  it.  Fate  seems  unveiled,  and  its  decrees  divulged. 
Yet  it  is  a truth,  striking  rather  from  the  newness  of  its  discovery  than 
from  any  mystery  in  itself.  Instead  of  asking  why  events  happen  thus 
regularly,  may  we  not  rather  ask,  why  should  they  not  ? To  expect  events 
to  happen  in  unequal  numbers,  in  equal  periods  of  time,  other  things  being 
equal,  wfould  be  to  expect  effects  without  causes.  While  events  are  hap- 
pening, time  must  pass ; and  w e have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that 


* McCulloch,  Commercial  Dictionary,  Art.  Insurance. 
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events  would  happen  irregularly,  than  to  suppose  that  time  would  pass 
with  unequal  velocities.  That  this  truth  should  not  have  been  thought  of, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  made  use  of,  until  this  late  day,  might  seem 
strange,  did  we  not  recollect  that  it  is  not  until  this  late  day,  that  the  true 
and  proper  use  of  society,  as  a relation  among  men  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection,  and  not  an  arrangement  for  the  convenient  oppression  of 
them,  has  been  recognized. 

If  the  individual  uncertainty  of  the  events  of  life  were  removed,  we 
should,  indeed,  have  a great  discovery.  But  we  have  no  such  thing. 
Modern  science  declares,  that  out  of  a given  number,  in  a given  time,  so 
many  shall  surely  die ; who  shall  die,  it  does  not  pretend  to  say,  it  does 
not  care  to  know.  It  has  secured  enough  for  its  benevolent  purposes  : for 
while  the  uncertainty  of  those  events  which  dishearten,  and  impoverish, 
and  destroy,  remains,  science  enables  man,  by  the  exercise,  at  his  will,  of 
a prudent  foresight,  free  from  all  possibility  of  mischance,  to  prepare  for 
the  event,  and  soften  the  blow  as  it  falls ; and  thus,  in  a new  sense,  while 

u Binding  nnture  fast  in  fate, 

Leaves'free  the  human  will.” 

The  system  of  insurance,  as  at  present  practised,  assuming  this  fact  of 
regularity,  with  regard  to  shipwreck,  fire,  and  death,  and  guarantying  its 
truth,  provides  a fund  by  mutual  contributions,  to  be  distributed  in  fair  pro- 
portions among  those  of  the  contributors  who  shall  suffer  by  these  calami- 
ties. But  are  shipwreck,  fire,  and  death,  the  only  events  which  happen 
with  regularity?  Are  they  the  only  disasters  in  the  world?  We  have 
said  that  this  general  regularity  is  nothing  wonderful ; it  means  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  any  special  interposition  of  Providence  to  dis- 
turb the  ordinary  course  of  human  events.  It  is  not  then  confined  to  ship- 
wreck, fire,  and  death.  Nor  are  they  the  only  disasters,  ft  is  not  every 
one  who  owns  ships  and  houses.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  indulge  in 
the  complacent  regret  of  Dogberry,  that  he  is  “ one  who  hath  had  losses.” 
But  all,  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  the  trader  and  the  capi- 
talist, have  health  to  lose  ; and  to  them,  health  is  wealth  also,  and  the  only 
wealth.  Moreover,  the  man  of  money  is  liable  to  loss  of  money  in  many 
ways  besides  shipwreck  and  fire — ways  far  more  frequent  and  dangerous 
than  they.  Failures,  frauds,  the  bad  faith  of  buyers,  of  sellers,  and  of 
agents,  mercantile  loss  in  its  thousand  forms,  are  events  more  frequent 
than  shipwreck  and  fire,  and  as  disastrous.  If,  then,  these  events  are  as 
capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  insurance  as  those  to  which  it  is  now 
applied,  being  equally  regular — if  they  need  it  more,  being  more  common 
and  more  ruinous — why  should  not  the  system  of  insurance  be  made  to 
embrace  them  also  ? 

We  hear  much  declamation  and  denunciation  about  the  love  of  money 
among  men,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  making  haste  to  get  rich.  But  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth  that  can  or  does  keep  the 
world  at  work  with  the  regularity  of  daily  routine,  which,  day  by  day, 
fastens  the  merchant  to  his  wares,  the  mechanic  to  his  tools,  the  laborer 
to  the  ground.  It  is  not  the  love  of  money,  but  the  fear  of  want.  Hope- 
ful, indeed,  is  human  nature,  far  more  hopeful  than  we  think  it,  if  the  mil- 
lions who  toil  for  daily  bread  are  toiling  with  any  other  motive  or  hope. 
No.  It  is  the  boding  possibility  of  the  poor-house,  staring  men  in  the 
face — the  chance  of  coming  to  want,  arising  from  the  present  arrangement 
of  society,  by  which  each  man  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself — the  chance 
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of  falling  in  the  ranks,  in  the  forced  march  of  life,  to  be  trodden  down  by 
the  advancing  throng — this  possibility,  this  chance  it  is  which  keeps  the 
energies  of  men  feverishly,  ceaselessly  at  work. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  necessity  for  labor,  but  we  do  complain  of 
the  unequal  allotment  of  labor  and  of  its  uncertain  reward.  We  would 
not  have  the  necessity  of  labor  removed,  if  we  could ; but  we  would  have 
some  change,  some  modification  of  the  arrangement  of  society  from  which 
this  inequality  of  allotment  and  uncertainty  of  reward  arise,  by  which  the 
evils  of  them  may  be  at  least  assuaged.  We  believe  that  these  are  in 
truth  those  social  evils  for  which  so  many  and  so  various  remedies  have 
been  started.  The  Liberal  and  the  Radical  insist  on  the  eilicacy  of  party 
organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourierite  urges  a reorganization 
of  society.  But  the  Socialists,  going  farther  than  all  the  rest,  bid  us 
break  society  into  pieces  in  order  to  recast  it.  Like  Medea,  they  ask  of 
society  to  surrender  its  life  with  its  infirmities  into  their  hands,  trusting  to 
their  good  faith,  as  well  as  capacity,  to  renew  its  youth. 

What  forms  of  government  can  do  for  man — how  far,  as  a contrivance 
of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants,  they  are  effectual  in  pre- 
venting evil,  and  in  doing  good,  the  American  citizen  of  the  present  day, 
is,  perhaps,  better  able  to  judge,  than  the  citizen  of  any  other  country,  or 
the  people  of  any  other  age.  Americans  know,  because  they  enjoy  to 
the  full,  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  But  know  ing  to  the  full  howr  much 
civil  liberty  can  do  for  man,  we  also  know  how  much  it  cannot  do,  and 
must,  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  confess  with  chagrin  how  insufficient 
for  the  well-being  of  men  is  civil  liberty — how  vast  is  the  gap  between 
civil  liberty  and  social  liberty.  The  right  of  personal  security,  of  private 
property,  and  of  reputation — the  right  of  marriage,  the  great  rule  of  equal- 
ity before  the'law,  and  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  a voice  in  those  public 
affairs  which  are  the  common  concern  of  all — these  go  to  make  up  civil 
liberty.  Yet  w hat  is  civil  liberty,  as  thus  defined,  but  a statement  of  what 
all  men  may  claim  as  rights,  rather  than  of  what  all  men  need — of  the 
wrongs  which  men  must  not  do  each  other,  rather  than  of  the  good  they 
may  l It  contemplates  a state  of  society  in  which  each  man  stands  apart 
on  his  reserved  rights,  left,  isolated,  to  take  care  of  himself — in  which  the 
strong  and  cunning  secure  a goodly  share  for  themselves,  by  virtue  of  “the 
sacred  right  of  property,”  while  the  simple  and  the  unfortunate  are  left  to 
go  to  the  wfall. 

Side  by  side  with  this  civil  liberty  may  exist  want,  destitution,  and  de- 
gradation. In  the  enjoyment  of  this  civil  liberty,  life  may  be  a burden. 
The  greater  its  perfection,  the  greater  the  mockery'  of  the  contrast.  It 
affords  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  that  w'ise  saying  of  Johnson’s, 
“there  are  many  things  it  is  misery  to  w'ant,  which  it  is  not  happiness  to 
possess.”  Civil  liberty  may  be  the  highest  boon  to  man,  but  there  are 
some  things  prior,  if  not  higher.  Man  must  be  free,  to  be  happy ; but  he 
must  live,  to  be  free. 

Civil  liberty  prevails  to  a great  extent  in  England  and  France, — to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  civilized  States  of  Europe.  Americans 
think  it  is  enjoyed  to  the  full  in  America.  It  prevails  in  Great  Britain. 
There,  the  strong  may  not  strike  the  weak  ; the  poor  may  not  rob  the 
rich  ; the  equality  of  all  before  the  law  is  tolerably  well  maintained.  Yet 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  four  millions  of  English  wfork-house  citizens, — 
of  the  seven  millions  of  Irish  “ freemen  ?”  It  prevails  in  America.  Yet 
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what  shall  we  say  of  the  millions  of  our  day-laborors,  freemen  all,  under 
the  guarantees  of  civil  liberty,  yet  hirelings,  whose  lot  it  is  to  toil  each 
day,  the  day  long,  but  for  meat  to  give  them  strength  to  toil.  The  three 
millions  of  Southern  slaves,  without  right  to  their  own  lives  or  their  own 
limbs,  without  the  right  of  property  or  of  marriage,  standing  in  the  scale 
of  civil  liberty  far  below  English  paupers,  yet  have  far  more  than  they  of 
those  physical  and  social  comforts,  the  want  of  which  makes  life  a de- 
pendence and  a degradation.  Slavery,  true  to  the  domestic  and  social 
nature  of  the  institution,  secures  to  the  slave,  while  it  unmans  him,  many 
of  the  physical  and  social  wants  of  a man  ; while  English  liberty,  in  its 
respect  for  the  sacrcdness  of  civil  rights,  stands  reverentially  apart,  and 
leaves  them  sacred  and  in  rags.  Want,  and  the  fcar  of  want — the  de- 
pendence of  the  employed  on  the  employer,  of  the  laborer  on  the  capital- 
ist, of  the  borrower  on  the  lender, — all  the  evils,  in  short,  of  an  unequal 
and  isolated  social  condition,  may  co-exist  with  civil  liberty;  but  where 
they  exist,  in  the  degree  they  exist,  there  is  not  social  liberty.  We  would 
have  both.  In  addition  to  security  for  the  rights  of  man,  we  ask  provision 
for  the  wants  of  man.  We  would  have  secured  a fair  reward  and  a cer- 
tain reward  for  labor. 

But  if  society  needs  something  more  effectual  than  the  forms  of  civil 
government,  and  the  guarantees  of  civil  liberty,  to  secure  the  masses,  tho 
certainty  of  daily  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  freedom  from  dependence  and 
the  fear  of  want,  it  also  needs  something  more  feasible  than  new  theories 
of  society.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  pronounce  concerning  human  society,  what 
is  natural  and  necessary  to  it,  and  what  is  factitious,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  husband  and  wife,  the  family  re- 
lation in  all  its  branches,  the  relation  of  buyer  and  seller,  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  of  rich  and  poor,  have  their  root  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Any  system  which  proposes  to  remedy  the  evils  of  society  by  cutting  up 
the  roots  of  these,  essays  to  cure  by  killing.  The  remedy  must  be  brought 
about,  not  by  the  destruction,  but  by  the  mollification  and  amelioration  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  We  must  take  men  as  they  are, — the  inter- 
ests, the  inclinations  by  which  they  are  now  moved, — and  not  by  uproot- 
ing, but  by  giving  them  a new  direction,  bring  about  a better  state  of 
things.  Let  parties  continue  their  feverish  strifes,  working  out,  blindly 
and  unwittingly  it  may  be,  a high  and  useful  end — let  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  the  laborer,  keep  to  their  callings,  effecting  public  good  while 
intent  only  on  private  gains — let  the  sacred  privacy  and  purity  of  the  fam- 
ily relation  remain — nay,  more,  let  the  inequalities  of  fortune  remain,  the 
necessary  result,  perhaps,  of  a corresponding  inequality  of  powers,  and 
more  beneficial  than  any  forced  equality,  were  it  possible, — let  them  all 
remain,  but  give  us  at  least  some  modification,  some  new  adaptation  of 
them,  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  cold  isolation  of  man  from  man — 
which  shall  make  mutual  dependence  a bond  of  union,  instead  of  a chain 
of  servitude — which  shall  secure  aid  in  misfortune,  not  as  a charity  but  as 
a right — which,  in  short,  shall  make  the  freeman  in  law,  free  also  in  social 
condition,  and  shall  relieve  civil  liberty  from  the  harsh  contrast  in  which 
it  now  stands  with  the  rags  of  its  votaries. 

The  great  and  growing  inclination  to  associated  action  which  pervades 
society  in  this  age,  has  been  often  remarked.  Springing  from  a clearer 
recognition,  than  has  ever  before  prevailed,  of  the  true  use  of  society  as 
a union  for  mutual  good,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  moro  than  any 
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other  one  thing,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  age.  By  partnerships,  by  in- 
corporations, by  joint  stock  companies,  by  lodges,  by  united  fraternities, 
and  by  clubs,  the  benevolent  purposes  and  the  great  and  daring  purposes 
of  the  age  are  effected  or  essayed.  By  these,  canals  have  been  dug  and 
railroads  laid,  steamships  launched  and  factories  built ; by  these,  food  has 
been  supplied  for  the  hungry  and  care  for  the  sick  ; by  these,  great  com- 
mercial enterprises  have  been  carried  on,  colonies  have  been  planted,  and 
empires  founded  ; by  these,  missionaries  and  teachers  have  been  sent  “ out 
into  all  the  earth.”  How  much  the  principle  of  associated  action  has 
done  for  insurance  we  have  already  seen.  We  have  seen  that  insurance 
by  individuals,  which  was  never  practised  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
risks,  has  been  partially  superseded,  even  in  that  one  branch,  by  compa- 
nies for  insurance,  to  which  all  the  other  branches  of  insurance  are  ex- 
clusively confined  ; and  we  have  noticed  its  last  and  most  interesting  de- 
velopment in  the  mutual  system. 

These  facts  force  upon  us  the  question — may  not  this  plan  of  associated 
action,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  world,  do  still  more?  May  not 
this  plan,  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  form  of  insurance,  do  far  more 
by  means  of  insurance  ? Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  when  we  say,  that 
by  a wide  and  general  application  of  the  system  of  insurance,  a direction 
may  be  given  to  this  most  powerful  agent,  the  spirit  of  associated  action, 
which  would  lead  to  much  good.  Only  political  quacks,  or  political  dream- 
ers,  cry  up  new  panaceas  for  social  evils.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  if  society  is  to  be  bettered,  it  is  to  be  done  indirectly,  by  degrees,  and 
by  the  application  of  forces  now  at  work  in  society,  not  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  forces.  Among  these  existing  forces,  the  spirit  of  which  we 
speak  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful ; as,  directed  to  the  purposes 
of  insurance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar.  For  both  reasons,  therefore, 
a general  system  of  association  for  the  insurance  of  all  the  great  risks  of 
society  is  recommended. 

How  w ill  the  system  of  insurance,  thus  applied,  meet  the  evils  arising 
from  the  unequal  allotment  and  the  uncertain  reward  of  labor?  We  have 
6aid  that  this  unequal  allotment  and  uncertain  reward,  come  from  that  so- 
cial arrangement  which  leaves  each  man  to  take  care  of  himself  to  stand 
or  fall  by  himself,  and  w'hich  makes  the  masses  dependent  on  daily  labor 
for  daily  bread.  Now',  to  the  laborer,  thus  self-dependent,  thus  relying  on 
a single  dependence,  loss  of  health  or  loss  of  labor  is  an  utter  blight. 
What  case  can  be  imagined,  more  urgently  calling  for  relief  from  a system 
of  compensations  like  insurance,  than  that  of  the  laborer,  out  of  health,  or 
out  of  work  ? What  is  shipwreck  to  the  merchant — what  is  fire  to  the 
man  of  estate?  They  have  other  ships,  other  houses;  they  have  W’ares, 
ancf  money  in  bank : at  least,  they  have  health  and  hands,  while  even  the 
use  of  these  is  denied  the  laborer  pining  in  sickness,  or  unwilling  idleness. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant  are  liable  to 
many  kinds  of  loss,  besides  shipw'reck  and  fire,  equally  subject  to  the  law 
of  average  occurrence,  equally  uncertain  as  to  individual  occurrence,  mak- 
ing the  reward  of  their  exertions  uncertain.  But  for  these  there  is  no  in- 
suiance.  When  they  fall  on  a man,  he  is  left  to  suffer  alone. 

Now  insurance  does  not  pretend  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  human 
misfortunes.  On  the  contrary,  it  assumes  that  aggregate  amount  as  a fixed 
fact.  But  it  also  assumes  the  larger  aggregate  of  prosperity  as  equally 
certain.  It  presupposes  a loss  of  money  to  some  of  the  insured,  or  rather 
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a payment  of  money,  which  the  event  proves  needless.  The  fire,  the  ship, 
wreck,  never  happens.  The  life  insured  lasts  longer  than  its  average 
length.  Beyond  the  sense  of  security,  therefore,  which  the  premiums 
have  earned  to  the  individual,  they  have  been  money  given  away  ; but  be- 
forehand  no  one  could  tell  this.  Insurance,  therefore,  takes  from  all  a 
contribution ; from  those  who  will  not  need  its  aid,  as  well  as  from  those 
who  will ; for  it  is  as  certain  that  some  will  not,  as  that  some  will.  But 
as  it  is  uncertain  who  will,  and  who  will  not,  it  demands  this  tribute  from 
all  to  the  uncertainty  of  fate.  And  it  is  precisely  the  moneys  thus  given 
away  by  some,  and  these  only,  which  supply  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
misfortunes  of  those  whose  bad  luck  it  is  that  their  moneys  have  not  been 
thrown  away,  are  repaired.  The  afflicted  finds  his  money  spent  to  some 
purpose,  and  only  the  fortunate  part  with  it  for  nothing.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  whole  beauty  of  the  system  of  insurance  is  seen.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  it  presents  society  a union  for  mutual  aid,  of  the 
fortunate  and  unfortunate,  where  those  only  who  need  it  receive  aid,  and 
those  only  who  can  afford  it  are  put  to  expense.  Thus,  while  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  suffering  and  calamity  remains  undiminished — thus,  while 
the  uncertainty  of  their  visitation  remains  unremoved — human  ingenuity 
and  co-operation  equalize  the  distribution  of  this  fearful  aggregate,  and  al- 
leviate the  terrors  of  this  uncertainty. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a system  to  be  carried  out.  It  shall  embrace  all 
the  ordinary  risks  of  social  life — 1.  Shipwreck  ; 2.  Fire  ; 3.  Life  ; 4.  Loss 
to  the  merchant  and  mechanic  by  failures,  the  frauds  of  employers,  of 
agents,  of  buyers  and  sellers ; 5.  Loss  in  carriage  by  land ; and,  6.  Loss 
of  health  and  of  employment,  to  the  mechanic  and  laborer.  The  associa- 
tions might  embrace  only  those  of  the  same  calling,  or  they  might  take  in 
all  pursuits  and  all  risks.  Each  city  and  township,  or  each  county,  might 
have  one  or  more  associations  of  its  own.  County  mutual  fire  companies 
have  thus  been  very  generally  established  in  this  State.  By  a system  of 
mutual  insurance  thus  generally  established,  embracing  all  callings,  a 
great  fund,  as  it  were,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  would  be  created  ; a fund 
to  which  none  could  be  said  to  contribute  gratuitously,  from  which  none 
but  the  needy  should  be  aided  ; a great  reserve  fund,  held  in  readiness  for 
the  uncertain  case  of  want.  We  thus  have  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  and 
the  merchant,  joined  hand  in  hand  in  mutual  protection  against  the  risks 
of  their  callings;  we  have  the  masses,  above  all,  shielded  from  the  most 
blighting  evil  of  the  inequality  of  human  condition,  the  danger  of  destitu- 
tion ; we  have  society  united  on  the  basis  of  mutual  insurance. 

We  pass  from  these  views,  which,  we  fear,  will  be  called  theoretical, 
to  matters,  which,  we  suppose,  will  be  thought  of  more  practical  interest ; 
which,  wo  arc  sure,  afford  the  best  illustration  of  the  general  system  of 
insurance,  of  its  flexibility,  and  of  the  variety  in  inodes  of  application  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  life,  of  which  it  is  capable.  We  will  give, 
briefly,  the  details  of  mutual  life  insurance  as  now  practised  in  this  coun- 
try, considering  the  sources  and  management  of  the  capital  or  business 
fund  of  the  mutual  lifo  companies,  the  persons  whose  lives  are  insured, 
the  risks  taken,  and  the  persons  in  whose  favor  lives  are  insured,  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  charters  of  the  Mutual  Life  Company  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Company  of  New  York  city,  the  State  Mutual  of  Wor- 
cester, in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Loan  Fund  Lite  Company  of  London, 
which,  although  not  a mutual  company,  is  yet  not  merely  a stock  company, 
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but  combines  the  two.  Both  the  London  and  Massachusetts  companies 
have  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  great  object  of  life  insurance  is  the  creation  of  a fund,  out  of  which 
the  sums  stipulated  are  to  be  paid  in  case  of  death.  In  the  mode  by  which 
this  fund  is  created,  lies  the  difference  between  the  stock,  or  proprietary, 
and  mutual  systems.  In  the  stock  companies,  it  consists,  primarily,  of 
a capital  stock  in  shares  paid  in  by  the  proprietors.  In  the  mutual 
companies  there  are  no  shareholders  distinct  from  the  insured,  those  in- 
sured being  themselves  the  insurers  also,  and  the  fund  is  raised  from  the 
insurance  rates,  or  premiums.  In  the  proprietary,  as  well  as  in  mutual 
companies,  the  fund  thus  obtained  from  premiums  is  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  insured  ; but  in  the  mutual  companies  there  is,  primari- 
ly, no  other  fund  than  this,  nor  is  any  other  deemed  necessary.  The  ob- 
ject of  a capital  stock  is  alleged  to  be  to  secure  the  insured,  and  supply 
any  amount  in  which  the  proceeds  from  premiums  and  business  may  tall 
short  of  the  sums  insured.  But  if  the  funds  from  premiums  are  likely  to 
prove  insufficient  to  cover  losses,  what  are  the  stockholders  to  look  to  for 
dividends  on  their  shares?  There  is  nothing  but  the  premiums,  strictly,  out 
of  which  they  can  pay  themselves  for  the  risks  they  undertake.  In  other 
words,  if  the  law  of  average,  on  which  the  calculations  of  life  insurance 
are  based,  and  by  which  the  rates  of  premium  are  determined,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently well  established  to  secure  an  amount  of  funds  from  premiums,  large 
enough  to  cover  losses  and  pay  interest  on  stock,  then  life  insurance  stocks, 
all  insurance  stocks,  are  far  from  safe,  not  to  say  profitable  investments. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  system  is  profitable,  the  mutual  system 
must,  at  least,  be  safe  ; for  premiums  that  yield  fund  enough  to  pay  inter- 
est on  capital  stock,  must,  of  course,  yield  fund  enough  to  cover  risks. 
Now  safety  is  all  that,  in  the  mutual  system,  is  sought ; if  the  guaranty 
of  the  risk  is  good,  it  is  enough  ; profit  is  out  of  the  question.  There  are 
no  stockholders.  The  insured,  who  would  make  the  profit,  are  themselves 
the  insurers  out  of  whom  it  would  be  made. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  determined  on  issuing  the  policy  of  insurance. 
A man  wishes  to  have  his  life  insured  for  a certain  sum,  for  the  period  of 
his  life ; in  other  words,  he  wTants  a guaranty  that  this  sum  will  be  paid* 
on  his  death,  whenever  it  happens.  His  age  is  twenty-five  years.  On 
applying  to  a mutual  life  company,  the  tables  of  average  life  are  consulted, 
and  the  average  age  persons  twenty-five  years  old  attain,  in  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  is  ascertained.  The  actual  observations  on 
which  this  table  is  based,  are  the  calculations  made  by  Dr.  Price  from 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  Northampton,  and  by  Dr.  Heysham  from  those 
at  Carlisle,  extending  from  the  year  1779  to  1787.  “It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  {States,  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  that  given  by  the  Carlisle  table  — “ it  may  be 
relied  upon  in  all  calculations  wherein  the  tenure  of  life  is  concerned, 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  also  the  Western,  and  a portion 
of  the  Southern.”* 

The  average  chance  of  life  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  this  table, 
is  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  guaranty.  The  company  undertakes  no  pay- 
ment of  a gratuity.  It  requires  an  equivalent  from  the  insured.  If  this 


* A Treatise  on  Life  Insurance ; together  with  a Short  Account  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  New  York : 1845. 
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equivalent  is  to  be  paid  in  annual  instalments,  these  instalments  must  be 
of  such  an  amount,  that  a number  of  them,  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
which  the  party  ha3  a chance  of  living,  will  amount  to  the  sum  guarantied. 
An  instalment  of  this  amount  is  demanded,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
guaranty;  in  other  words,  this  is  the  fair  proportion  which  the  applicant 
is  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund  of  the  association  of  which  he  is  thus 
made  a member,  and  in  which  he  is  at  once  insured  himself,  and  the  in- 
surer of  his  fellow  members.  And  this  annual  instalment  is  the  pre- 
mium rate. 

The  provisions  relating  to  membership,  and  the  payment  of  premiums, 
in  the  Mutual  Life  Company  of  New  York,  are  in  sections  3 and  7 of  its 
charter.  Section  3,  provides  that  all  persons  who  shall  insure  with  the 
corporation,  and  also  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
continuing  to  be  insured,  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof,  during 
the  period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  such  corporation,  and  no  longer. 

Sec.  7.  44  Every  person  who  shall  become  a member  of  this  corpora- 
tion by  effecting  insurance  therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance, 
and  before  he  receives  his  policy,  pay  the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon 
and  determined  by  the  trustees,  and  no  premium  so  paid  shall  ever  be 
withdrawn  from  said  company,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  shall 
be  liable  to  all  losses  and  expenses  incurred  by  this  company  during  the 
continuance  of  its  charter.” 

If  the  man  whose  life  is  thus  insured,  lives  out  the  average  term  of  his 
life,  he  will  have  paid  out  in  premiums  the  sum  insured ; if  he  lives 
longer,  he  will  have  paid  more  than  the  sum  insured ; if  it  is  his  chance 
to  die  before  his  tenn  of  life  is  spent,  the  benefit  sought  is  obtained  : for 
it  is  the  chance,  the  chance  of  premature  death,  from  the  evils  of  which 
life  insurance  aims  to  guard  us. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  moneys  which  have  thus  been  paid  out,  as  pre- 
miums,  year  after  year,  during  a long  life,  and  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  company,  might  have  been  yielding  interest  du- 
ring this  life  to  the  insured,  so  that,  if*  it  lasts  as  long  as  the  average,  or 
longer,  and  the  premiums  consequently  equal  or  exceed  the  sum  guaran- 
tied, he  is  a loser  by  the  amount  of  the  interest  at  least.  This  disadvan- 
tage is  obvious — too  obvious  not  to  have  pointed  out  its  own  remedy.  The 
company  can  do  for  the  insured  what  he  would  have  done  himself  with  his 
funds  had  they  remained  in  his  hands.  What  safer,  or  more  profitable 
disposition  of  the  fbnds,  than  investment  on  security  ? 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  provides,  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  its  charter,  that  the  whole  of  the  premiums  received  shall  be 
44  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unencumbered  real  estate  within  the 
State  of  New  York.”  Section  11,  however,  authorizes  the  company  to 
invest  “a  certain  portion  of  the  premiums  received,  not  to  exceed  one-half 
thereof,  in  public  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  of  any 
incorporated  city  in  this  State.” 

The  State  Mutual,  of  Massachusetts,  authorizes  its  financial  committee 
to  invest  the  capital,  stock,  and  other  funds  of  the  company,  to  collect  or 
sell  the  stocks  or  securities  on  hand,  or  any  part  of  them,  and  invest  anew 
the  proceeds. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Company  of  New  York  proposes,  in  its  printed 
statement,  to  invest  44  in  bonds,  and  first  mortgages  on  unencumbered  real 
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estate,  or  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  or  Massachusetts,  or  to  members  on  their  policies.” 

This  plan  of  loaning  to  members  on  their  policies  is  borrowed  from  the 
English  companies,  some  of  which  united  a scheme  of  loans  with  insu- 
rance on  lives.  By  the  terms  of  the  “ National  Loan  Fund  Life  Assurance 
Society,”  of  London,  the  assured  has  the  privilege  of  con  verting  his  policy, 
at  any  time,  “into  a security  on  which  he  may  borrow  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  his  payments.”  “ He  may,  at  any  time , (after  the  expiration  of  one 
year,)  act  upon  the  fund”  to  this  extent,  “ as  a cash  credit,  upon  giving 
notice  to  the  office  or  agent,  at  each  branch  of  the  Society.” 

This  plan,  in  connection  with  life  insurance,  has  much,  we  think,  to 
recommend  it.  It  contemplates  the  wants  and  emergencies  of  life,  as  well 
as  death — the  present  interest  of  the  insured,  as  well  as  that  of  survivers. 
It  takes  away,  to  a degree,  the  somewhat  repulsive  post  mortem  aspect  of 
life  insurance.  It  is,  in  a manner,  an  approach  to  that  general  application 
of  the  insurance  system  to  the  emergencies  of  life  which  we  have  been 
urging.  Yet  it  is  merely  a provision  for  loans,  on  which  interest  is  to  be 
paid,  and  not  a guaranty  or  insurance  against  the  wants  or  misfortunes 
which,  it  may  be,  occasion  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  The  facility, 
however,  of  borrowing  on  the  mere  security  of  the  policy,  is  no  small  thing 
in  these  times,  when  money  is  necessary  even  to  hire  money,  and  the 
ability  to  borrow  implies  that  the  needy  man  is  worth  at  least  twice  the 
amount  he  borrows. 

The  management  of  the  fund  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  and  respon- 
sible part  of  the  insurance  system — even  more  so  than  the  adjustment 
of  the  premium  rates.  It  is  evident  how  much  wise  and  judicious  invest- 
ments may  effect.  The  accumulations  of  the  fund  become,  necessarily,  in 
course  of  time,  very  great.  The  investments  are,  in  fact,  at  compound  in 
terest — for  the  interest,  as  it  accrues,  is  itself  put  out  at  interest. 

There  is,  however,  a coloring,  an  exaggeration  in  the  statements  of  the 
warm  friends  of  the  mutual  system,  concerning  these  accumulations,  which 
may  mislead.  They  are  enlarged  on  as  the  protits  of  successful  business. 
Bonuses,  dividends,  accumulations,  are  triumphantly  pointed  to  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  mutual  system,  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  stock  companies 
pay  but  the  bare  sum  insured.  “ To  illustrate  the  advantages,”  (we  quote 
from  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned,)  “ resulting  in  favor  of  the  Mutual 
Company,  in  these  supposed  cases  of  insurance,  we  shall  take  for  our 
data  the  accumulation  of  profits,  from  the  experience  of  the  Equitable 
Society,  of  London,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  make  refer- 
ence. Suppose  the  parties  to  have  been  thirty  years  of  age,  at  entry,  and 
insured  in  the  sum  of  $10,000;  the  insurances  are  continued  twenty-two 
years  before  the  purposes  intended  are  accomplished.  The  accumulation 
on  them  during  this  term  of  twenty-two  years,  by  the  above  data,  is 
$10,050.  We  here  have  a very  large  accumulation  of  profits  to  the  credit 
of  the  parties,  wholly  growing  out  of  the  mutual  principle,  and  continued 
for  their  future  benefit.  These  advantages  are  entirely  lost  with  a joint 
stock  company  ; the  action  of  such  a company  gives  no  such  benefits,  as 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  transactions  are.periodically  withdrawn  from 
it,  and  disbursed  among  the  stockholders,  in  remuneration  for  their  invest- 
ments.” This  statement  is  not  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  with  respect,  at 
least,  to  some  of  the  stock  companies.  The  National  Life  Company,  of 
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London,  for  instance,  undertakes  to  divide  two-thirds  of  the  profits  (as  they 
are  termed)  annually,  among  those  assured  tor  life. 

But,  allowing  the  superior  advantages  of  the  mutual  companies  as  thus 
stated,  and  they  are  undeniable,  we  still  deny  that  these  sums,  accruing  as 
in  ordinary  cases  they  can  accrue,  only  from  the  accumulation  of  interest, 
are,  in  truth,  profits.  If  by  profits  anything  more  than  this  is  meant — if  we 
are  to  understand  by  it  the  excess  of  premiums  paid  in  over  losses  paid 
out,  the  word  is  equally  out  of  place.  The  premiums,  based  on  the  law 
of  average,  are  fixed  at  such  rates  as  to  be  sure  in  the  long  run  to  equal 
the  amounts  insured.  If  the  rates  are  less,  the  company  runs  great  haz- 
ard. If  greater,  the  rates  are  exorbitant,  funds  will  be  accumulated  unne- 
cessarily, and  dividends  made  from  them  will  in  fact  be  but  repayments  of 
needless  charges. 

The  interest  on  deposits  in  savings  banks  is  as  much  profit  as  the 
interest  on  the  funds  of  the  mutual  companies.  They  are,  in  this  respect, 
savings  banks,  and  nothing  else.  The  advantage  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
it  has  often  been  enlarged  upon  in  favor  of  the  mutual  life  companies. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  the  great,  the  vital  advantage,  that  a 
certain  fixed  amount  is  secured,  to  be  paid  whether  the  sums  deposited,  or 
premiums,  equal  that  amount  or  not— -while,  in  savings  banks,  only  the 
sum  deposited  is  repaid,  with  interest.  But  the  interesting  connection  of 
the  two  systems  is  here  obvious.  Had  we  the  space,  we  should  deem  it 
no  digression  to  state  briefly  the  statistics  of  savings  banks,  and  sketch 
their  rapid  advance  from  the  year  1804,  when  the  happy  scheme  was  first 
introduced  in  England  by  Priscilla  Wakefield,  down  to  the  present  day, 
when,  in  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  depositors  is  over  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  sums  deposited  amount  to  $117,000,000,  and  in  New 
York  the  number  of  banks  is  seventeen,  and  the  amount  deposited  is  over 
$7,000,000.  Savings  banks  and  life  companies  are  both  the  result  of  the 
same  general  movement  of  the  times — the  same  prevailing  disposition 
among  all  classes,  to  prepare  for  the  chances  of  life,  out  of  certain 
gains  to  make  provision  for  possible  misfortunes,  and  to  unite  in  providing 
compensations  for  the  evils  and  risks  of  an  unequal  and  isolated  social 
condition. 

The  accumulated  interest  on  investments  is  variously  disposed  of,  by  dif- 
ferent companies.  It  of  course  belongs  to  the  members,  in  due  proportion 
to  their  payments  of  premium  ; only  the  mode  of  benefiting  by  it  varies. 
Some  insist  on  the  importance  of  retaining  the  interest  and  adding  it  to 
the  fund,  in  order  to  secure  a safi*  basis  tor  business.  The  share  of  inter- 
est due  to  each  member  is  added  to  the  sum  insured,  and  the  accumulated 
amount  paid  on  the  termination  of  the  life.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  Mutual  Life  Company  of  New  York.  Another  course  is,  to  apply  it  to 
the  reduction  of  the  premium  rates  ; a third,  to  distribute  it  in  dividends. 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  of  New  York,  and  National  Loan  Life,  of  Lon- 
don, pursue  either,  at  the  option  of  the  insured — or,  as  the  circular  of  the 
latter  states  the  matter,  “Two-thirds  of  the  profits  are  axm'ally  divided 
amongst  those  assured  for  life,  on  the  participating  scale  of  the  society  ; 
and  each  bonus,  at  the  option  of  the  assured,  will  be  paid  in  money,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  future  premiums,  or  an  equivalent  added  to 
the  policy.”  These  different  plans  all  plainly  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
If  the  premium  rates  charged  are  high  enough  to  secure  an  ample  fund 
for  the  operations  of  the  company,  the  interest  may  be,  and  ought  to  be 
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divided.  If  the  dividends  are  low,  it  is  equally  wise  and  fair  to  accumu- 
late the  interest.  The  insured  gets  the  good  of  it,  either  in  a dividend,  or 
a larger  amount  of  policy,  or  a lower  rate  of  premium. 

Another  important  consideration  relating  to  the  premiums,  is  the  terms 
of  payment.  The  general  extension  of  the  system  evidently  depends 
much  upon  this.  If  the  rates  are  not  only  high,  but  made  payable  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  in  large  amounts,  and  if  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
are  rigid,  none  but  those  of  certain  and  considerable  means  can  venture 
upon  life  insurance.  The  present  terms  of  the  life  companies  are  far 
otherwise.  If  the  insurance  is  for  life,  the  premium  is  generally  payable 
in  annual  instalments,  or  in  one  gross  sum.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Company,  the  “premium,  if  ovar  850,  can  be  paid 
one-fourth  in  cash,  and  three-fourths  in  a secured  note  at  twelve 
months,  bearing  6 per  cent  interest,  and  subject  to  assessments  if  re- 
quired ; or  it  may  be  paid  monthly,  or  quarterly.”  This  company  has 
another  excellent  arrangement  which  deserves  particular  notice.  Persons 
“insure  $500  for  life,  by  paying  twenty-five  cents  weekly,  or  $1,000  by 
paying  fifty  cents  weekly,  the  policy  always  remaining  with  the  company, 
with  the  premiums  paid  endorsed  thereon  ; and  in  case  of  death  they  will 
be  entitled  to  the  amount  thus  insured,  deducting  therefrom  the  balance 
remaining  of  weekly  payments,  with  interest  for  the  current  year.”  In 
the  National  Loan  Life  Company,  a “life  assurance  may  be  effected  either 
by  one  payment,  or  by  an  annual  premium,  which  may  be  paid  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  if  more  convenient.”  And  all  the  life  companies, 
we  believe,  offer  to  take  back  policies  on  certain  terms,  paying  for  them 
a fair  equivalent.  But  this  privilege  of  surrender  is,  in  general,  confined 
to  policies  for  life.  The  National  Loan  Life,  however,  allows  the  assured 
to  convert  his  policy  “ into  an  immediate  payment,  after  five  years,  of  its 
present  value.”  We  do  not  see  how  the  advantages  of  the  savings  bank 
and  of  the  life  companycould  be  combined  and  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  more  effectually  than  by  these  facilities,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  on  the  security  of  the  policy. 

The  person  whoso  life  is  insured,  as  the  term  is,  is  the  person  on  whose 
death  the  money  is  payable.  Life  may  be  insured  for  life,  or  for  a number 
of  years  ; and  insurance  is  made  on  survivorships,  payable  to  one  of  two, 
in  case  he  survives,  on  the  death  of  the  other  ; and  upon  joint  lives,  pay- 
able to  either  of  two,  on  surviving  the  other. 

Life  risks  are,  as  a rule,  guarantied  only  to  persons  of  general  good 
health.  The  reason  is  obvious:  insurance  guarantees  the  law  of  average, 
as  it  applies  to  communities  ordinarily  healthy, — to  insure  the  sick  would 
be  to  guarantee  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The  health  of  the  appli- 
cant is  ascertained  by  his  solemn  statements,  and  the  examination  of  a 
physician. 

We  have  said  that  the  person  paying  the  premium  is  the  one  on  whose 
death  the  sum  insured  falls  due.  There  is  certainly,  at  first  thought, 
something  chilling  and  repulsive  in  the  idea  that  your  own  death  is  to  be 
the  occasion  and  condition  of  the  benefit  bought  by  your  own  money.  Wo 
have  seen,  however,  what  present  advantages  and  facilities  to  the  insured 
the  mutual  companies  now  afford.  Moreover,  we  believe  they  allow  per- 
sons to  have  insurance  effected  on  the  lives  of  others.  Whether  this 
practice,  in  general,  would  be  held  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  law, 
and  is  legal,  is  not  altogether  clear.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  any  one 
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having  a claim  on  another,  and  therefore  a pecuniary  interest  in  his  life, 
may  get  that  life  insured  for  himself ; and,  at  any  rate,  policies  may  always 
be  assigned,  and  the  creditor,  or  lender,  or  purchaser,  as  assignee,  receives 
the  bene  lit  of  the  insurance.  And  even  if  the  benefit,  in  ordinary  cases 
of  insurance,  does  not  go  to  the  insured  himself,  yet  it  goes  to  that  other 
self,  his  wife  and  children.  The  obligation,  too,  of  an  honest  debt,  is  ot 
almost  equal  concern  ; but,  by  the  operation  of  law,  a debt  has  priority 
over  these  claims  of  wife  and  child — so  that  if  the  fund  provided  by  the 
insurance  is  insufficient  to  cover  more  than  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  the 
wife  and  child  may  still  be  letl  portionless,  and  even  insurance  fail  of  its 
highest  aim.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  has  enacted  as  iollows  : — 

“ Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  married  woman,  by  herself,  and  in 
her  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  person,  with  his  assent,  as  her 
trustee,  to  cause  to  be  insured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her  husband, 
for  any  definite  period,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  ; and  in  case  of 
her  surviving  her  husband,  the  sum  or  nett  amount  of  the  insurance  be- 
coming duo,  and  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  insurance,  shall  be  payable 
to  her  to  and  for  her  own  use,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representatives 
of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  creditors  ; but  such  exemption  shall  not 
apply,  where  the  amount  of  premium  annually  paid  shall  exceed  three 
hundicd  dollars. 

“ Sec.  2.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  before  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  made  payable  after  death 
to  her  children,  for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian,  if  under  age.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  act  is  obvious.  It  simply  extends  the  right  of  in- 
suring survivorships,  possessed  by  all  other  persons,  to  the  husband  and 
wife.  The  exemption  in  favor  of  the  wife  and  children,  as  here  limited, 
is  sufficient  to  secure  them,  at  the  usual  rates,  at  least  $10,000  ; and  this, 
together  with  the  accumulated  interest  of  years,  is  a competency  secured. 

These  details  are  enough  to  show  the  interest  and  importance  of  life 
insurance.  They  also  show,  we  think,  the  great  feasibility  of  the  whole 
system  of  mutual  insurance,  and  its  capabilities  of  general  application. 

As  to  life  insurance,  nothing  need  be  said  in  praise  or  defence  of  it. 
The  arguments  for  it  may  be  stated  in  a few  words.  By  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  by  the  laws  of  society,  a man  is  placed  in  relations  and  under 
obligations  towards  fellow  beings,  which,  but  for  him,  would  not  have 
existed,  and  the  consequences  of  which,  though  ceasing  to  him  with  his 
death,  remain  to  them  alter  it.  The  wife,  the  child,  the  creditor,  and  their 
claims  upon  him,  do  not  die  when  he  dies.  Life  insurance  secures  a sur- 
viving provision,  so  to  speak,  for  these  surviving  obligations— or,  rather, 
secures  a man  from  the  mischance  of  being  cut  oft*  prematurely,  before  he 
has  himself  made  such  provision. 

The  strange  superstition  about  interfering  with  the  mysteries  and  de- 
crees of  fate,  and  distrusting  Providence,  needs  no  notice.  Life  insurance 
is  no  guaranty  against  death — no  attempt  to  baffle  or  ward  it  off.  It  is 
the  very  opposite.  It  realizes,  it  assumes  and  acts  upon,  the  certainty  of 
death.  Indeed,  when  a man  has  taken  the  responsibility  to  act  for  him* 
seif  so  far  as  to  incur  the  obligations  of  a man  to  wife,  and  children,  and 
creditors,  it  is  an  ill-timed  apprehension  of  interfering  with  the  ways  of 
providence  which  fears  to  make  provision  for  them,  after  death  shall  have 
disabled  him.  Moreover,  merely  as  an  event  subject  to  the  law  of  aver- 
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age,  apart  from  its  blighting  consequences  to  survivers,  death  may  be  con- 
sidered a fit  basis  of  a system  of  insurance. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  why  all  the  other  mischances  of  life,  equally 
calling  for  this  beneficent  system  of  recompenses,  equally  capable  of  its 
application,  should  not  also  be  made  subjects  of  mutual  insurance. 


Art.  IT.— LAW  OP  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  13  LOUISIANA. 

NUMBER  IV.* 

In  a previous  article,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  governing  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 

So  widely  different  are  these  principles  from  those  of  the  common  law, 
and  of  such  great  importance  is  some  knowledge  of  them  to  a mercantile 
community,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  commercial  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  so  little  general  information  exists  upon  the  subject  out  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  no  apology  is  deemed  requisite  for  giving  to 
its  consideration  a space  not  usually  allotted  in  this  Journal  to  any  other 
than  purely  commercial  topics. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  civil  law  provisions  controlling  the 
rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  upon  the  subject  matter  of  property, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  articles  of  that  code  defining 
the  relation  itself,  the  character  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  the  causes 
for  which  it  may  be  dissolved  in  the  life-time  of  the  parties  ; — and  here,  it 
eeems  a matter  of  no  slight  surprise  that  the  civil  law,  which  establishes 
q|>on  a broader  and  more  liberal  basis  than  any  other  system  the  pecu- 
niary rights  of  married  women,  and  most  carefully  and  jealously  watches 
over  and  protects  such  interests,  should,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  betray 
so  manifest  a disregard  to  those  rights  which  the  sex  so  much  more  highly 
prize,  as  above  riches,  and  which  pertain  to  the  feelings  and  the  affections. 
What  an  insult  to  her  dignity  and  purity  of  character  is  that  article  of  the 
code  which  declares  that  the  woman  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  contract  & 
second  marriage  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  first,  while  it  leaves  the  man  to  marry  when  he  pleases ! — as 
if  the  marriage  of  the  widow  at  a time  when,  by  any  possibility,  she  could 
be  in  that  situation  so  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  law-makers,  could  only 
be  prevented  by  a legal  prohibition  ! Such  a provision  might  have  been 
& wise  one,  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  sex,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  after  the  glory  of  the  ancient  republic  had 
departed,  and  the  empire  was  in  its  decline  ; and,  even  there  and  then, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  legal  restraint  upon  a woman  who  could  think 
of  marrying  a second  husband,  while  in  a state  of  pregnancy  by  her  first, 
would  be  likely  to  provoke  greater  evils  than  it  w*as  designed  to  prevent ; 
— yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  prohibition  is  retained  in  the  code  of 
Louisiana,  copied  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  received  it  from  the 
Roman  law.  Nay,  in  the  Louisiana  code,  it  is  dignified  wdth  an  entire 


•For  No.  I.  of  the  series  of  articles  rein  ting  to  the  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in 
Louisiana,  see  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  July,  1846,  (No.  I.,  Vol.  XV.,  page  70-75.)  For 
No.  II.,  9 ee  same  for  November,  1846,  (Vol.  XV.,  No.  V.,  page  471-475;)  and  for  No.  IIL, 
see  Magazine  for  January,  1847,  (Vol.  XVI.,  No.  I.,  page  53-57.) 
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chapter,  composed  of  one  article- — no  other  provision  being  allowed,  by 
its  proximity,  to  detract  from  its  emphatic  character.* 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana  has  made  a long 
stride  of  improvement  upon  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the  Imperial  rercripts. 
By  the  latter,  a dissolution  of  the  marriage  bonds  for  the  cause  of  adultery 
can  only  be  claimed  by  the  injured  husband;  by  the  former,  “ the  wife 
may  also  claim  a separation  in  case  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
icfu  n he  has  kept  his  concubine  in  their  common  dwelling.”' f The  language 
of  this  article  is  quoted  that  the  reader  may  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  moral  stride  of  advancement  in  the  legislation  of  one  of  our  sister 
States ! It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  moral  enlightenment  of 
a recent  legislature  of  that  State,  if  the  writer  failed  to  notice  another 
prodigious  stride  in  the  march  of  improvement,  by  an  amendment  of  this 
article,  thus — “by  adding  after  the  word  ‘dwelling’  the  words,  4 or  openly 
and  publicly  anywhere  !’  ” 

By  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  as  also  by  the  Napoleon  code,  if  the 
wife  who  sues  for  a separation  from  her  husband  has  left  tho  common 
domicil,  or  declared  her  intention  to  do  so,  the  judge  before  whom  her  suit 
is  brought  shall  “ assign  a house  where  she  shall  be  obliged  to  dwell, 
until  the  determination  of  the  suit  and  further,  she  is  held  to  prove  that 
she  has  not  broken  bounds,  as  often  as  it  may  l>e  required  of  her,  (“  la 
femme  est  tenue  de  justijier  de  cctle  residence , Unites  Icsfnx,  qui  die  en  est 
requise ,”)  under  the  penalty  of  a total  suspension  of  all  proceedings  on 
her  behalf.^  With  such  Argus  vigilance  does  the  civil  law  watch  over 
the  husband’s  honor,  by  preserving  the  person  and  chastity  of  the  wife 
during  this  short  suspension  of  his  absolute  control,  that  she  may  be  re. 
turned  to  him  unbesmirched  by  soil  or  cautel,  should  it  be  decided  that  s^p 
is  not  entitled  to  have  her  demand  for  separation  allowed  ! 

By  the  civil  code,  a separation  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  ac- 
count of  ill-treatment,  if  that  be  of  a nature  sufficiently  cruel  and  out. 
rageous  to  render  their  living  together  no  longer  supportable.  It  may  also 
be  claimed  by  either  party  if  the  other  have  “ publicly  defamed,”  “aban. 
doned,”  or  made  “ an  attempt  against  the  life”  of  the  complaining  party. 
These  are  all  the  enumerated  causes  for  which  the  dissolution  of  the  mar* 
riage  contract  may  be  obtained  under  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana. 

The  separation  “grounded  on  abandonment”  is  that  which  is  the  most 
frequent  subject  matter  of  petition  to  the  courts  of  that  State.  The  course 
pointed  out  by  the  law  to  secure  a separation  for  this  cause,  is  so  clear  and 
simple,  involves  so  little  expense  and  so  little  publicity,  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  is  relieved  from  a burden  which  is  not  a little 
troublesome  to  some  of  our  State  legislatures. § It  may  not  be  uninterest, 
ing  to  take  a passing  glance  at  this  very  convenient  mode  of  untying  this, 
so  often,  very  inconvenient  knot.  Those  who  have  “got  in”  to  our  Court 
of  Chancery  for  that  purpose,  and  are  despairingly  persuaded  that  they 
have  got  into  the  lire  from  the  frying-pan,  will  lament  their  deprivation  of 


* Chapter  VI.,  Art  134,  Louisiana  Code — 228  Code  Napoleon, 
t Art.  137,  Louisiana  Code. 

t Art.  145,  Louisiana  Codr* — Code  Nnpoleon,  Art.  268. 

$ We  jwreeive,  by  a very  ably  written  article  in  the  “ Commercial  Review,**  published 
in  New  Orleans,  upon  the  subject  of  “ Divorce,”  that,  by  a provision  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  no  divorce  can  be  granted  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State. — [Ed.] 
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such  reasonable  redress ; and  those  who  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
the  cavern,  almost  ready  to  leap  into  its  capacious  maw,  may  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  a short  sojourn  in  New  Orleans  would  be  much  plea- 
santer, and  more  satisfactory. 

Where  the  parties  mutually  seek  the  separation,  the  thing  is  accomplish- 
ed without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  as  a matter  of  course.  But  suppose 
the  case — not  a very  violent  supposition — of  one  of  the  parties  being  un- 
reasonably refractory  ; and  suppose,  too, — not  a very  unnatural  supposition 
— that  that  party  is  the  woman.  She  is  sent — her  health  requires  it — 
poor  thing ! to  France,  or  to  the  North  ; or  perchance  she  is  not  there  at 
all,  and  never  has  been  there — the  climate  would  never  agree  with  her 
frail  constitution — and  her  husband  goes  without  her.  He  would  not 
leave  her,  could  he  avoid  it ; but  his  business  requires  it.  The  petition  is 
filed  in  court — the  petitioner  does  not  swear  to  it — he  does  not  even  sign 
it — his  lawyer  does  it  all.  He  has  told  his  lawyer  that  he  wishes  to  be 
separated  from  his  wife  by  a good  and  valid  judgment  of  a court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  that  his  wife  is  out  of  the  State — anywhere — irv 
Bordeaux  or  Mirimachi.  The  petition  declares  that  she  has  withdrawn 
from  the  common  dwelling  without  lawful  cause,  and  that  she  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  return  and  live  with  her  disconsolate  husband  ; and  then 
prays  that,  after  due  proceedings  had , a judgment  of  separation  be  decreed 
In  his  favor,  and  that  she  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit ! And  what  are  the  due 
proceedings  ? Why,  of  course,  proceedings  “to  make  it  appear”  to  the 
judge  that  she — wicked  woman  ! — has  refused  to  return  to  her  husband’s 
home  and  arms.  Now,  mark  how  ingeniously  this  is  “ made  to  appear.” 
The  143d  article  of  the  civil  code  provides  for  it  thus  : — “ The  abandon- 
ment with  which  the  husband  or  wile  is  charged  must  be  made  to  appear 
by  three  reiterated  summonses — (very  much  like  those  made  by  Charles 
Kean’s  horn-blowers  before  the  walls  of  Angiers) — made  to  him  or  her 
from  month  to  month,  directing  him  or  her  to  return  to  the  place  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil,  and  followed  by  a judgment  which  has  sentenced  him 
or  her  to  comply  with  such  request,  together  with  a notification  of  such 
judgment  given  to  him  or  her  from  month  to  month,  for  three  times  suc- 
cessively.” But  how  is  she  to  be  summoned  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
or  notified  of  this  judicial  sentence  1 — and,  being  summoned  and  being 
notified,  how  quickly  would  she  fly  to  her  lord’s  embraces,  and  yield  her- 
self to  the  sentence  of  the  cruel  judge  ! All  this  is  provided  for  as  it  is 
foreseen  ; the  latter  clause  of  the  article  does  it  beautifully  : — “ The  sum. 
mons  and  notification  shall  he  made  to  him  or  her  at  the  place  of  his  or 
her  usual  residence,  if  he  or  she  lives  in  this  State  ; and  if  absent , at  the 
place  of  the  residence  of  the  attorney  who  shall  be  appointed  to  him  or  her 
by  the  judge  for  that  purpose , at  the  suit  of  the  husband  or  wife  praying 
for  separation.”  Thus,  upon  filing  the  petition,  in  which  it  is  represented 
that  she  is  out  of  the  State,  (the  only  allegation  in  it,  perhaps,  which  the 
petitioner  would  like  to  swear  to,)  Oily  Gammon  is  appointed  her  attorney, 
to  represent  and  defend  her — the  summonses  are  served  upon  him — the 
notifications  are  given  to  him.  It  is  his  duty  to  correspond  with  his  fair 
client ; to  inform  her  of  the  proceedings  had  against  her,  and  urge  her 
compliance  with  her  liege  lord’s  wishes.  He  does  write,  and  directs  his 
letters  where  he  is  informed  she  has  fled — to  Siberia  or  Canada  ; and 
when  the  three  summonses  and  the  three  notifications  have  all  been  duly 
served,  he  answers  the  petition,  and  tells  the  court  that  his  client,  so  far 
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from  returning  to  the  matrimonial  domicil,  has  even  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  his  very  polite  and  professional  epistles.  At  this,  the 
judge’s  patience  is  exhausted.  He  forthwith  decrees  a separation  of  the 
parties,  and  condemns  her  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  not  for- 
getting a fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  Oily  Gammon,  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant, for  his  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  woo  her  back  to  the  path  of 
duty ! ! There  is  still,  to  be  sure,  a locus  penilentup  for  the  wicked  and 
obstinate  woman.  This  is  not  a dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony— 
it  is  only  a separation  from  bed  and  board  ; and  from  the  date  of  this  judg- 
ment she  has  two  years  for  repentance,  and  endeavors  to  find  forgiveness 
for  her  offences,  and  a reconciliation  with  her  injured  master.  Should 
she  fail  in  this,  (and  it  is  for  her  husband  to  decido  whether  she  shall  fail 
or  not,  for  there  is  no  power  to  compel  him  to  become  reconciled , against 
his  will,  in  that  manner  which  it  has  been  decided  to  bo  within  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law,)  then,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a divorce  a vinculo 
matrimonii  is  decreed,  as  a matter  of  course,  upon  the  mere  filing  of  the 
petition,  setting  forth  the  previous  judgment,  and  that  no  reconciliation  has 
been  had. 

How  different — how  lamentably  different  is  all  this  from  the  well-estab- 
lished policy  of  the  common  law,  to  preserve  inviolable  the  sacred  relation 
of  husband  and  wife  ! — to  impress  upon  society  the  solemn  and  indissoluble 
character  of  that  contract  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  well-being  of 
a community  ; to  erect  about  the  conjugal  relation  barriers  which  may^iot 
be  thrown  down,  nor  easily  overleaped ; and,  by  the  imposition  of  a salu- 
tary restraint,  to  teach  and  enforce  the  performance  of  the  social  duties. 
Compare  the  policy  of  the  civil  law,  as  evinced  by  the  articles  of  the  code, 
with  that  announced  by  Lord  Stowell,  when  presiding  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  England.  “ The  policy  of  our  law,”  (says  that  profound  master 
of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,)  “ is  not  that  limited  humanity  which  looks 
only  at  individuals  : it  is  that  real  and  extended  humanity  which  regards 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  If  it  were  once  understood  that,  upon 
mutual  disgust,  married  persons  might  be  legally  separated,  many  persons 
who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention  to 
their  common  offspring,  and  to  the  moral  order  of  civil  society,  might  have 
been,  at  this  moment,  living  in  a state  of  mental  unkindness — of  es- 
trangement from  their  children,  and  in  a state  of  the  most  licentious  and 
unreserved  immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  happiness  of 
some  individuals  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  general  and  greater  good. 
When  people  understand  that  they  must  live  together,  they  learn  to  soften, 
by  mutual  accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they  cannot  break. 
They  become  good  husbands  and  wives,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
husbands  and  wives  ; for  necessity  is  a powerful  master  in  teaching  the 
duties  it  imposes.”* 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  that,  the  consid- 
eration of  which  was  the  particular  design  of  this  article — viz  : the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  law  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  on 
the  subject  matter  of  property. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a cursory  review  of  this  nature  should  enter 
at  any  great  length  into  the  details  of  a system  which  constitutes  so  large 
a portion  of  the  civil  code.  Some  of  the  general  principles  of  that  system 


* Evans  m.  Evans,  1 Consistory  Rep.,  33. 
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only  can  be  noticed,  by  which  the  reader  will  perceive  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  civil  and  common  law  of  this  domestic  relation. 

The  civil  code  regulates  the  conjugal  association,  in  relation  to  property, 
in  the  absence  of  particular  agreements,  which  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to 
stipulate  as  they  please,  provided  the  stipulations  be  not  contrary  to  good 
morals ; be  not  in  contravention  of  the  legal  order  of  descents  in  what 
concerns  the  inheritance  of  their  children  or  posterity,  or  of  their  children 
as  betw  een  themselves  ; and  provided  that  such  stipulations  be  made  by  an 
act  before  a notary  and  tw  o witnesses. 

The  property  of  married  persons,  by  the  civil  code,  is  divided  into  sep- 
arate property  and  common  property. 

Separate  property  is  that  which  either  party  brings  in  marriage,  or 
during  the  marriage  acquires  by  inheritance  or  donation  to  him  or  her  par- 
ticularly. 

Common  property  is  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  parties  during  mar- 
riage, in  any  other  manner  than  by  inheritance  or  donation. 

The  separate  property  of  the  wile  is  divided  into  dotal  and  extra-dotal • 
Dotal  property  is  the  dowry,  or  marriage  portion,  and  consists  of  the  effects 
which  the  wile  brings  the  husband,  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  expenses  of 
the  marriage  establishment.  The  extra-dotal  property  consists  of  the  pa- 
raphernalia of  the  w ife,  which  form  no  part  of  the  dowry ; — this  is  called 
the  paraphernal  property. 

And  first,  as  to  the  common  property.  Every  marriage  contracted  in 
Louisiana  superinduces  a partnership  or  “ community  of  acquets  and  gains” 
between  the  parties,  if  there  be  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary  ; and  the 
same  partnership  in  property  exists  by  law  between  persons  going  there 
to  reside  who  were  married  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  property  acquired 
during  their  residence.  Of  this  partnership,  the  husband  is  the  head  and 
administrator ; but  his  disposition  of  the  moveables  or  immoveables  of 
the  community  is  restrained  within  certain  legal  limitations.  As  in  any 
other  partnership,  the  debts  contracted  during  marriage  enter  into  the 
community  acquets,  and  must  be  acquitted  out  of  the  common  fund  ; w'hile 
the  debts  of  both  husband  and  wife,  anterior  to  the  marriage,  must  be 
acquitted  out  of  their  own  personal  and  individual  effects. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  by  the  death  of  either  party,  all 
the  effects  possessed  by  the  husband  and  wife,  reciprocally,  are  presumed 
to  be  community  property,  unless  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  separate  pro- 
perty ; and  upon  such  dissolution,  the  partnership  property  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  (the  community  debts  being  first  paid,)  between  the 
surviver  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased.  If  the  wife  be  the  surviver,  she 
has  the  right  of  renouncing  the  community,  if,  during  its  existence,  she 
took  no  active  part  in  its  administration.  This  renunciation  mu6l  be  made 
within  a time  limited,  and  wuth  certain  formalities.  If  not  made,  or  if  not 
made  in  good  faith,  or  legally,  judgment  may  be  rendered  against  her  as 
a partner ; which  can  be  satisfied  from  her  individual,  separate  property, 
if  the  community  property  be  insufficient. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  partnership  in  property,  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  exists  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  may 
be  modified  or  limited  by  contract  entered  into  with  the  solemnities  re- 
quired by  law.  In  case  it  is  stipulated  that  the  partnership  shall  not  exist, 
the  wife  preserves  the  exclusive  and  absolute  control  and  administration 
of  her  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  her 
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revenues.  In  case  of  such  separation  of  property,  each  of  the  married 
persons  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the  matrimonial  establishment  in 
the  manner  fixed  by  the  marriage  contract ; and,  if  no  terms  of  contribu- 
tion are  there  agreed  upon,  the  wife  contributes  to  the  amount  of  one-half 
of  her  income. 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  husband  or  wife,  his  or  her  heirs,  if  of  age,  may 
demand  the  moiety  of  the  community  property  belonging  to  the  deceased. 
If  they  are  under  age,  the  surviver  of  the  partnership,  as  the  natural  tutor 
or  tutrix  of  the  heirs,  has  the  administration  of  the  property  during  their 
minority  ; after  which,  he  or  she  is  liable  to  account  for  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  trust ; — and,  as  security  tor  faithful  payment  to  the  heirs  of 
the  full  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled,  they  have  a tacit  and  legal 
mortgage  upon  the  immoveable  property  of  the  tutor  or  tutrix. 

If  the  wife  be  the  surviver,  and  marry  again,  her  second  husband  be- 
comes co-tutor  with  her  of  the  minor  children  of  her  deceased  husband, 
if  the  advice  of  a “ family  meeting,”  duly  called,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  has  been  first  obtained  in  the  premises. 

With  regard  to  the  separate  property  of  the  wife — and  first,  the  para- 
phernal. All  her  property  which  is  not  declared  to  be  brought  in  mar- 
riage by  her — to  be  given  her  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  or  to 
belong  to  her  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  is  paraphernal.  Of  this  pro- 
perty she  has  the  sole  administration,  and  may  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases, 
of  whatsoever  it  may  consist.  If  she  has  allowed  her  husband  to  admin- 
ister it,  she  may,  at  any  time,  withdraw  it  from  his  hands  ; and  if,  not- 
withstanding her  opposition,  he  persists  in  its  administration,  he  is  ac- 
countable to  her  for  all  the  fruits  of  the  property,  as  well  those  that  exist 
as  those  that  have  been  consumed.  She  has  a legal  mortgage  upon  the 
immoveable  property  of  her  husband,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  what- 
soever comes  into  his  hands  from  such  administration. 

The  dotal  property  or  the  dowry  of  the  wife  is  her  separate  property, 
which  she  brings  in  marriage  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  Of  this  property,  the  husband  has  the  administration. 
Whatsoever  is  declared  by  the  marriage  contract  to  belong  to  the  wife, 
or  to  be  given  her  on  account  of  the  marriage  by  other  persons  than  the 
husband,  is  part  of  the  dowry.  During  the  marriage,  dowry  can  neither 
be  settled  nor  increased. 

Of  what  the  dowry  may  consist — by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  it  may 
be  settled — how  the  parties  are  bound  by  whom  the  dowry  is  settled— 
when  the  interests  of  the  dowry  commence — how,  by  whom,  and  when 
the  dowry  may  be  recovered — are  subjects  provided  for  in  great  detail  by 
the  various  articles  of  the  code  ; but  they  may  not  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  the  general  reader  to  justify  the  space  which  would  be  necessarily  taken 
in  their  consideration. 

The  manner  in  which  the  restitution  of  the  dowry  and  dotal  effects  of 
the  wife  is  secured  to  her , is  a subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  interests  of  those  who  may  become  the  creditors  of 
the  husband  ; and  it  is  this  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
particularly  directed. 

The  2,355th  article  of  the  civil  code,  provides  that,  “ the  wife  has  a 
legal  mortgage  on  the  immoveables,  and  a privilege  on  the  moveables  of 
her  husband,  to  wit : 1st.  For  the  restitution  of  her  dowry,  as  well  as  for 
the  replacing  of  her  dotal  effects  which  she  brought  at  the  time  of  her 
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marriage,  and  which  were  alienated  by  her  husband — and  this,  from  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage ; 2d.  For  the  restitution  or  re- 
placing of  the  dotal  effects  which  she  acquired  during  the  marriage,  either 
by  succession  or  donation,  from  the  day  when  such  succession  devolved  to 
her,  or  such  donation  began  to  have  its  effect.”  A legal  mortgage  is  one 
which  exists  tacitly,  without  a written  instrument,  by  mere  operation  of 
law. 

The  article  2,899,  of  the  civil  code,  declares  that  “ the  wife  may,  du- 
ring the  marriage,  petition  against  the  husband  for  a separation  of  prop- 
erty, whenever  her  dowry  is  in  danger,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
her  husband,  or  otherwise,  or  when  the  disorder  of  his  affairs  induces  her 
to  believe  that  his  estate  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  her  rights  and 
claims.” 

Now,  that  the  importance  of  these  rights  and  privileges  of  married 
women,  in  Louisiana,  may  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are,  or  may 
become  creditors  of  their  husbands,  it  may  be  well  to  suppose  a case , not 
only  which  may  occur,  but  which  is  very  likely  to  occur  under  the  juris- 
prudence of  that  State.  It  would  be  hazarding  little  to  say,  that  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence, 

A young  man,  being  about  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  in 
New  Orleans,  resolves,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  into  commercial  business 
in  that  city.  The  parents  of  his  intended  wife  are  reputed  wealthy — how 
many  such  there  are  1 The  parties  go  before  a notary  public,  and  there 
a marriage  contract  is  executed  in  due  form  of  law.  The  intended  wife 
brings  to  her  future  husband,  as  her  dowry,  which  has  been  settled  upon 
her,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  presence  of  the  notary 
and  the  legal  number  of  witnesses,  this  is  actually  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  future  husband,  as  the  wife’s  dowry ^ (It  may  have  been  borrowed  for 
that  purpose,  for  an  hour  or  two,  from  some  banker — but  to  prove  this  ! 
hoc  opus  est  !)  All  this  is  duly,  and  fully,  and  legally  set  forth  by  the  no- 
tary in  the  marriage  contract;  the  parties  retire,  and  in  duo  season  the 
marriage  is  solemnized,  and  the  husband  goes  into  business.  He  goes 
North  to  purchase  his  goods — no  man’s  credit  is  better  than  his — he  has 
married  a rich  wife — she  has  brought  him  a handsome  dowry — the  mar- 
riage contract  shows  it — his  credit  is  unlimited — his  purchases  are  ac- 
cordingly. But,  poor  fellow  ! — he  soon  becomes  embarrassed.  “ His  af- 
fairs are  in  disorder,”  owing  to  “ his  mismanagement,  or  otherwise,”  and 
the  trembling  wife  “ is  induced  to  believe  that  his  estate  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  her  rights  and  claims.”  She  files  her  petition  represent- 
ing these  facts — they  are  proved.  The  husband,  poor  fellow  ! does  not 
deny  them — he  can’t  deny  them — his  conscience  would  not  allow  such  a 
denial ; and  after  due  proceedings  she  obtains  a judgment  against  him  for 
a separation  of  property — for  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  paid  him  as  her 
dowry,  which  is  in  danger — and  the  payment  of  this  judgment  is  privi - 
leged,  as  by  article  2,855  of  the  code  already  cited,  upon  all  the  moveable 
and  immoveable  property  of  her  husband  ; a privilege,  which  rides  over 
all  the  claims  of  her  husband’s  creditors — a privilege,  which  absorbs  all 
the  property  which  her  husband  has  purchased  at  the  North,  and  which  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  “ her  rights  and  claims,”  and  defray  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings — so  improvident  has  the  young  man  been  in  the  manage • 
ment  of  his  affairs  ! All  that  the  creditors,  in  such  case,  would  get  for 
their  judgment  against  the  husband,  would  be  a dear-bought  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law  of  husband  and  wife. 
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Art.  V. — ORIGIN  OP  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  TI1E  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE,  ETC. 

In  the  Merchants’  Magazine  of  December  I notice  some  remarks  upon 
the  inscription  on  Capt.  Roberts’  monument,  erected  in  Cork,  with  some 
observations  upon  the  Savannah,  and  a letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Rush,  respecting  a conversation  with  the  captain  of  the  Savannah. 

As  materials  for  history,  it  is  important  that  facts  should  be  correctly 
recorded. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Savannah  was  built  as  an  ocean 
steamer. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  she  ever  did  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  true  that  she  could  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam — and  therefore  she  has  no  claim  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

She  was  constructed  with  a view  of  selling  her  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  a coasting  craft  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
speculation  proceeded  from  Savannah,  touching  at  Liverpool,  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  When  that  enterprise  failed  of  success,  her  career  as  a steam  vessel 
terminated — therefore  it  is  manifest  that  she  was  not  built  for  an  ocean 
steamer. 

2d.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Liverpool,  I happened  to  be  in  Liverpool 
myself,  and  w'ent  on  board  of  her,  examined  the  machinery,  as  wrell  as  the 
vessel,  and  was  then  informed  that  she  steamed  six  or  seven  days,  which 
corresponded  with  the  length  of  her  passage,  and  was  necessary  to  try  and 
prove  the  efficiency  of  her  machinery.  At  that  time  I had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  navigating  the  ocean  fcy  steam,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that 
such  an  idea  was  entertained  or  broached  by  the  public.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Mr.  Rush’s  letter  of  1845,  stating  w hat  the  captain  told  him, 
that  the  engine  w'orked  horizontally,  is  not  true  in  fact.  I saw  it : it 
worked  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  w ith  the  horizon ; and 
therefore  the  captain,  or  Mr.  Rush,  or  both,  are  in  error  in  this  particular, 
and  the  error  throw's  discredit  upon  the  man’s  statement  that  she  steamed 
eighteen  days,  which  I suppose  must  require  very  strong  faith  to  credit. 
At  all  events,  it  is  admitted  that  she  did  not  steam  across  the  Atlantic . 

3d,  The  Savannah,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  had  three  masts, 
was  completely  rigged  as  a sailing  vessel,  and  of  small  capacity — and  if 
the  statement  of  the  captain,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Rush,  be  true,  that  she 
was  only  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  steam  navigation,  that  she  could  not  carry  fuel  enough  to  steam  her 
half  across  the  Atlantic ; and  therefore  the  argument  that  she  was  not 
constructed  for  an  ocean  steamer  is  perfectly  conclusive,  because  it  w'as 
impossible  for  her  to  perform  that  duty ; and  that  fget  must  have  been  as 
well  knowm  by  any  engineer  before  her  trial,  as  after.  With  the  power 
of  sails  her  engine  was  carried  over  the  Atlantic,  but  with  the  power  of 
steam  on  board,  the  engine  could  never  carry  the  ship  across.  No  pre- 
tension was  made  in  Liverpool,  or  in  any  other  quarter,  at  that  time,  that 
she  was  designed  for  an  ocean  steamer,  or  that  she  either  did  or  could 
cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam — and  this  fact  goes  far  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  claim  now  attempted  to  be  substantiated.  She  was  no  more  an 
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ocean  steamer  than  the  coasting  craft  which  surrounded  her  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  only  point  of  curiosity  was,  that  she  stood  before  the  public  as  an 
American  coaster,  and  not  a British . 

It  was  not  until  the  Sirius  made  the  first  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  excited  universal  enthusiasm,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Savannah 
were  obtruded  upon  the  public  notice.  At  the  time  of  tho  Savannah’s 
voyage,  and  up  to  1832,  no  practical  idea  of  navigating  the  ocean  by 
steam  was  entertained  or  promulgated  ; and  even  at  the  latter  date  it  was 
scouted  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  as  a wild,  visionary,  moonshine  enter- 
prise.  I apprehend  no  valid  evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam-power  was  ever  contemplated  or 
deemed  practicable  until  1832,  when  the  project  was  first  submitted  to 
several  eminent  merchants  of  New  York,  and  declined  by  them,  with  the 
ever  memorable  characteristic ' declaration,  “Go  back  to  London,  and  if 
yon  form  a company  there,  and  succeed  in  tho  enterprise,  we  will  come  in 
and  join  you.”  It  was  upon  the  strength  of  that  assurance  that  the  com- 
pany, when  formed  in  London,  was  called  the  British  and  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company — the  design  being  to  form  a union  of  British 
and  American  steam-ships  in  one  line.  The  commercial  crisis  in  the 
United  States  frustrated  that  design. 

Although  the  monumental  epitaph  of  Capt.  Roberts  is  a strong  proof  of 
domestic  affection,  yet,  as  a public  record,  it  woidd  be  in  danger  of  con- 
veying erroneous  impressions  to  the  future  historian,  if  he  had  no  other 
evidence  and  no  other  material  from  which  to  construct  his  story  for  pos- 
terity. 

Cupt.  Roberts  was  an  able  and  scientific  navigator,  but  had  no  part  in 
originating  and  bringing  into  action  the  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  w holly  unknown  to  the  directors  of  the  company,  until  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  command  of  the  Sirius.  These  facts  are  too  w'ell  known  to 
be  controverted.  The  Sirius,  and  the  Sirius  alone,  solved  the  great  com- 
mercial problem  of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam-power  ; and  so  far  as 
credit  is  due  to  the  commander  of  the  first  steam-ship  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  by  steam,  Capt.  Roberts  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  that  credit. 

The  true  character  and  comprehensive  results  of  ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion were  not  disclosed,  until  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Sirius  drew 
aside  the  veil,  and  revealed  the  prospective  advantages  which  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  future.  The  popular  mind  was  in  a vein  to  jeer  and 
ridicule  what  was  esteemed  a chimerical  and  preposterous  speculation, 
and  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  triumph  of  a new  system  of  navigation, 
which  was  to  disperse  the  old.  The  prophetic  current  of  the  public  sen- 
timent was  on  the  side  of  failure,  and  scarcely  a man  could  be  found  whose 
doubts  did  not  outwreigh  his  expectations.  Those  who  did  not  ridicule  and 
sternly  oppose  every  step  of  the  undertaking,  stood  aloof — they  lent  no 
countenance  or  support  to  a scheme , as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  it, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  calculated  only  to  disturb  the  established 
usages  of  the  country — although  it  pointed  directly  to  extension  of  com- 
merce, the  augmentation  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  and  the  wealth 
of  nations. 

I subjoin  the  note  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this  subject,  because 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  because  it  shows,  in  a strong  point  of 
view,  the  light  in  which  steam  navigation  was  regarded  at  that  time,  by 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  : — 
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“ F.  M.,  (Field  Marshal,)  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Smith.  The  Duke  has  no  leisure  to  receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen  who 
have  schemes  in  contemplation  for  the  alteration  of  the  public  establishments. 

Junius  Smith,  Esq.” 

The  victory,  therefore,  achieved  over  so  great  a mass  of  prejudice,  of  co- 
ordinate interests  and  combined  disparagement,  was  the  more  signal, 
seeing  it  was  not  gained  by  statesmen  and  politicians,  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  learned,  by  the  patronage  of  noble  and  aristocratical  influence,  by 
the  stirring  spirit  of  republican  genius,  or  the  preponderating  weight  of 
commercial  opulence,  more  apt  to  follow  than  to  lead.  The  domestic  and 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  the  post-office,  the  army  and  navy,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers — every  man  who  had  a country  to  defend,  a 
letter  to  w rite,  or  a bale  of  goods  to  ship,  turned,  as  if  by  an  instinctive 
impulse,  to  the  luminous  prospect  which  brightened  the  horizon.  'Those 
who  lectured  the  loudest,  and  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
listening  auditors  that  it  was  impossible  to  navigate  from  Portsmouth  to 
New  York  by  steam-power,  saw  the  result  falsified  their  theories,  and 
that  no  alternative  was  left  but  an  absolute  denial  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
ever  made  any  such  declarations — a denial  confronted  by  the  evidence  of 
too  many  living  w itnesses  to  gain  a moment’s  credit.  The  new  and  rapid 
means  of  international  communication  was  fully  appreciated.  The  atten- 
tion of  government  was,  for  the  first  time,  awakened  to  the  practical 
importance  of  the  new  system  of  navigation,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
must  inevitably  lead.  'The  old  mode  of  transporting  the  mails,  by  gun- 
brigs  and  private  merchantmen,  was  to  be  displaced  by  the  Cunard  line. 
The  Royal  West  India  line,  and  projects  for  steam  communication  w ith 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  way  of  Good  Hope,  subsequently  abandoned  for 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  followed  in  close  proximity. 

Whilst  this  expression  of  public  sentiment  wras  in  vigorous  action  in 
Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  no  less  agitated  by  the  revo- 
lution w hich  had  been  achieved  by  individual  eflbrts.  The  mighty  sea  of 
public  opinion,  which  rolled  its  irresistible  tide  over  the  centre  of  com- 
mercial influence,  was  not  restrained  by  its  banks  ; but,  bursting  away  from 
its  primary  limits,  swept  over  the  States  of  continental  Europe  with  equal 
force.  Kingdoms  clapped  their  hands,  and  nations  followed  the  train  of 
events.  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  in  particular,  since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace  upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  had  been  indefatigable  in 
their  struggles  to  establish  manufactures,  to  introduce  machinery,  and  to 
rival  Great  Britain  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  But  they  had  much 
to  learn.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  supersede  England  in  her  great  and 
matured  manufacturing  establishments.  The  success  of  steam  naviga- 
tion appalled  and  held  in  check  the  growing  enterprise  of  the  continental 
States.  It  was  manifest,  that  if  merchandise  could  be  transported  to  the 
American  market  in  fifteen  days,  the  comparatively  slowr  movement  of 
sailing  ships,  requiring  forty  or  fifty  days  to  accomplish  the  same  thing, 
must  inevitably  forestall  the  American  market,  and  leave  the  continental 
manufactures  tar  behind  her  rivals  in  their  commercial  career. 

France,  strong  in  purpose,  but  weak  in  execution,  planned  and  published 
a comprehensive  synopsis,  embracing  some  of  the  most  prominent  com- 
mercial ports  in  the  West  Indies,  North  and  South  America,  as  the  basis 
of  her  commercial  steam  marine.  But  the  whole  project  gradually  died 
away  in  the  obscurity  of  night.  Not  a single  ocean  steamer  was  then,  or 
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has  been  since,  fitted  out. by  France  for  commercial  purposes.  But  she 
clearly  recognized  the  power  of  steam  as  the  means  of  strengthening  her 
naval  marine,  and  directed  her  whole  force  to  build  up  a steam  navy  that 
would  place  her  upon  a more  equal  footing  with  her  great  rival.  In  this, 
for  a short  time,  she  succeeded,  and  shot  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  her  steam  naval  armament ; but  England,  watchful 
of  every  movement,  wras  not  to  be  deluded  or  overreached  by  commer- 
cial pretensions — she  saw  the  object,  and  applied  her  superior  skill  to 
the  construction  of  larger  and  more  numerous  naval  steamers,  until  she 
stood  as  much  before  France  in  steam  as  she  had  before  in  sailing  power. 

Belgium  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
steam  commerce,  which  she  did  not  want  the  sagacity  to  perceive — but  she 
had  neither  genius,  nor  engineering  skill,  nor  capital,  adequate  to  so  great 
an  undertaking.  It  fell  by  its  own  gravity. 

England  had  all  three,  and,  rapidly  extending  her  commercial  marine, 
monopolized  the  steam  commerce  of  the  world.  She  still  holds  that  mo- 
nopoly. Not  a seaport,  foreign  or  colonial,  that  is  not  drawn  within  the 
scope  of  her  steam  navigation  opportunities.  Iler  commercial  policy  of 
seizing,  adopting,  and  carrying  out  every  invention  and  every  improvement 
which  the  genius  of  man  spreads  before  her,  has  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
the  commonwealth  of  nations.  She  upholds  her  supremacy  by  the  best 
means  of  securing  it,  and  compels,  in  a civil  way,  even  Americans  to 
come  within  the  spreadings  of  her  net- work. 

The  United  States — w hat  shall  I say  ? I hardly  dare  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  my  own  country  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

We  have  the  ability,  the  acquirements,  and  the  means,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  stand  foremost  in  the  race  of  competitors — but  truth  compels 
me  to  say,  we  w'ant  the  enterprise  even  to  place  our  name  upon  the  list. 
The  consequence  is,  the  loss  of  a portion  of  our  best  trade,  and  the  cheer- 
less prospect  that  the  remainder  will  soon  follow.  Foreigners  have  already 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  of  the  European  importing  business,  and  what- 
ever prolits  were  drawn  from  that  source,  are  now'  cast  into  the  lap  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  extraordinary,  apathetic,  unnational  delu- 
sion. It  goes  far  to  do  away  with  the  assumption  of  her  commercial  en- 
ergy and  progressive  greatness ; it  rests  upon  the  past  and  obscures  the 
future.  No  more  certain  sign  of  declension  in  commercial  vigor  can  be 
presented  to  the  contemplation,  than  that  ofa  nation  fallingback  upon  ancient 
usages,  and  throwing  aside  the  improvements  of  the  age.  It  is  an  anomaly 
in  American  history.  It  stands  alone  with  a tearful  augury.  It  seems  to 
indicate  a feebleness  of  purpose,  the  existence  of  which  no  one  is  w illing 
to  admit,  and  yet  may  find  it  hard  to  deny.  The  alacrity  with  w hich 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  seized  and  appropriated, 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  rejection  of  improvements  in  foreign  trade,  that 
are,  in  the  hands  of  others,  undermining  our  national  wealth.  They — 
agriculture  and  commerce — ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  as  the  interest  of 
each  is  the  interest  of  both. 

Adventitious  circumstances — as  European  wrars,  or  short  supplies  of 
food — may  give  a temporary  impetus  to  foreign  commerce  ; but,  as  a 
general  principle,  superior  tactics  in  navigation,  as  in  all  other  things, 
must  command  and  sustain  an  ascendancy  in  trade,  and  throw  the  less 
skilful  and  less  enterprising  into  the  rear  of  nations. 
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In  1939,1  came  out  in  the  British  Queen  from  London,  the  first  voyage 
she  made  to  New  York  ; and  with  more  assurance,  perhaps,  than  the  oc- 
casion would  justify,  informed  my  friends  that,  barring  accidents,  to  which 
all  new  machinery  is  liable,  I would  dine  at  my  house  in  Sydenham,  eight 
miles  from  London,  on  the  15th  of  August.  We  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  12th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  Saturday,  the 
27th  of  July.  After  discharging,  coaling,  and  receiving  cargo,  we  sailed 
for  London  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  August.  On  the  13th  of  August 
we  took  a pilot  in  the  English  Channel,  passed  the  Needles  at  daylight  on 
the  15th,  and  ran  up  to  Portsmouth.  The  branch  railroad  thence  to  London 
not  being  then  completed,  we  embarked  on  board  a small  steamer  for 
Southampton,  and  arrived  there  in  time  for  the  Loudon  train.  At  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  in  London,  distributed  the  New  York 
journals  for  the  press,  and  reached  my  house  at  Sydenham  at  six  o’clock 
precisely,  the  regular  dining  hour,  not  varying  one  minute  from  the  time 
specified  previous  to  sailing  from  Portsmouth  on  the  l*2th  of  July.  I was 
absent  from  London  thirty-two  days. 

This  showed,  in  the  first  place,  a voyage  completed  to  the  United  States 
and  back,  in  less  time  than  the  average  passage  of  the  best  sailing  ships. 
In  the  second  place,  that  time  was  doubled  by  being  abridged.  Fifteen 
days  in  steam  commerce  was  equal  to  thirty  occupied  in  sailing.  The 
toil  of  half  a man’s  life  was  compressed  into  the  other  half;  so  that,  in 
effect,  if  a man  labored  twenty-five  years,  he  availed  himself  of  fifty.  In 
the  third  place,  it  showed  that  commercial  capital  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  was,  through  the  agency  of  steam,  rendered  capable  of  carrying  on 
double  the  commerce  that  was  then  carried  on,  or  that  half  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  would  suffice  for  conducting  the  same  amount  of  business. 
Millions  were  created,  applicable  to  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  seeing  that 
whatever  portion  of  capital  was  relieved  from  one  employment,  was  ready 
to  be  applied  to  another.  Answers  to  letters  written  to  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  a month  before,  were  received  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  the  same  ship.  Not  only  Great  Britain,  but  all 
Europe,  was  stirred  from  the  foundations,  and  looked  with  intense  interest 
to  the  grand  revolution  which  was  achieved.  It  was  no  longer  a matter 
of  doubt,  or  hypothetical  speculation,  but  of  undeniable  evidence.  The 
past  was  forgotten  in  present  realization.  Men  looked  forward  to  the 
prospective  magnitude  and  practical  importance  of  a new  era  in  the  af- 
fairs of  nations — the  approximation  of  States ; the  interchange  of  intel- 
lectual wealth  ; the  extension  of  civilization  ; the  facilities  of  commerce, 
and  the  concentration  of  our  wide-spread  race  into  one  great  Christian 
community.  Everybody  saw  a fact  was  developed,  fraught  with  porten- 
tous consequences  to  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  Europe.  In- 
deed, the  influence  of  mind  is  already  distinctly  seen,  in  the  melioration 
of  servitude,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  bigotry  that  tramples  down  the  rights 
and  the  conscience  of  man. 

The  materials  for  thinking  are  accumulated,  the  activity  of  intellectual 
vigor  strengthened,  and  the  desire  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  sharp- 
ened, in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  it.  Thousands  of  cultivated 
and  contemplative  intellects  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  signs  of  the 
times,  traces  of  the  approaching  millennial  period,  when  wars,  and  pesti- 
lcncc,  and  famine,  shall  cease  to  disturb  the  human  family.  Steam  navi- 
gation, in  conjunction  with  railroads,  has  given  a mighty  impetus  to  moral 
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energy,  which  no  previous  period  has  ever  witnessed,  and  which  plainly 
indicates  the  onward  movement  of  corresponding  events.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, and  ought  not  to  pass  away  unobserved,  that  the  eternal  Jehovah,  in 
His  inscrutable  economy,  has  reserved  these  mighty  engines  of  moral  and 
civil  instruction,  until  the  establishment  and  extension  of  innumerable  be- 
nevolent societies,  bursting  away  the  barriers  of  local  and  ethical  distinc- 
tions, seemed  to  call  for  their  development.  History  and  experience  teach 
us,  that  success  in  great  undertakings  is  oflen  the  punishment  of  the  pro- 
jector. But  that  is  a risk,  which  every  man  who  loves  his  country  better 
than  himself  or  the  advancement  of  society  more  than  his  own,  must  take. 
The  world  is  wont  to  do  least  for  those  who  do  most  for  the  world.  Co- 
temporaries, as  well  as  posterity,  reap  the  harvest  which  others  have 
sown ; but  the  great  end  of  Providence  is  answered,  if  the  world  be 
benefited. 

Now,  let  any  one  of  common  sense  ask  himself  the  question,  if  all  this 
effervescence  of  the  public  mind,  which  has  been  partially  described,  could 
have  happened,  if  there  had  been  any  previous  idea  of  the  practicability 
of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam-power,  much  less  if  it  had  already  been 
accomplished  ? Let  him  ask  himself,  if  the  pretence  set  up  by  the  Sa- 
vannah is  not  a manifest  pretence,  originating  long  after  the  death  of  the 
Savannah,  and  subsequent  to  the  demonstration  of  a fact  which  gave  birth 
to  the  assumption  ? j.  s. 


Art.  YI. — MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  MISSOURI. 

MINER  ALOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  MADE  BY  DR. 

LEWIS  FEUCHTWANGEB.* 

For  mineral  wealth,  very  few  of  the  United  States  can  excel  the  State 
of  Missouri ; and,  judging  from  the  developments  made  within  the  last  few 
years,  this  State  bids  fair  to  vie,  in  valuable  minerals,  with  both  hemi- 
spheres ; for,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  precious  metals,  the  gold  and 
platina,  most  of  the  important  and  useful  minerals  and  ores  have  of  late 
been  discovered,  and  worked  with  the  fullest  advantage  to  the  miner. 
According  to  their  intrinsic  value,  the  following  mineral  substances  may 
be  enumerated  : — Lead,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  silver,  nickel,  zinc  and  cala- 
mine, manganese  and  wadd,  coal,  rock-salt,  barytes,  sand  and  quartz,  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  alumine  and  potters*  clay,  fullers’  earth,  varie- 
gated marble  and  oolite,  saltpetre,  and  specimens  of  antimony,  tin,  tung- 
state of  iron  and  lead,  and  diamonds,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  felspar ; gold, 
also,  is  said  to  have  been  found. 


I.  LEAD. 

Having  visited  the  various  mining  districts  in  Jefferson,  Washington, 
St.  Francis,  and  Madison  counties,  and  examined  on  my  way  the  mines  of 
Mammoth  lode,  of  Mr.  Valle  and  Mr.  Perry,  around  the  town  of  Potosi, 
and  Mine  la  Motle,  and  obtained  a specimen  of  lead  from  Mine  A Joe,  it 
became  manifest  to  me  that  they  afford  ample  room  for  a scientific  and 
economical  investigation;  for  although  since  their  discovery  (1715)  lead 


* Read  before  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 
vol.  xvi. — no.  n.  12 
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has  been  dug  out  by  the  French  settlers,  yet  it  was  never  worked  to  ad- 
vantage  until  the  lost  ten  or  twelve  years,  since  which  time  it  has  proved 
highly  lucrative,  and  has  assisted  to  develop  other  metallic  veins ; so  that, 
at  the  present  day,  this  State  is  capable  of  supplying  almost  the  whole 
world  with  lead.  The  geologist  will  find  that  nearly  all  the  metallic  veins 
run  from  northeast  to  southwest,  while  the  mineral  beds  or  patches  lie 
further  west ; that  is,  the  same  direction  exists  in  all,  beginning  with  the 
valuable  mines  on  the  Merrimac,  (Virginia  mines,)  the  Ridgwood’s,  the 
Mammoth,  Perry’s,  Valle’s,  Mine  a Joe,  Mine  la  Motte,  as  far  south  as 
Perryville,  all  of  which  have  regular  veins  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width,  while  the  extensive  mining  district 
around  Potosi  consists  mostly  in  float  mineral.  In  the  first  instance,  shafts 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  have  (Valle’s)  been  dug,  while 
in  the  latter,  the  mineral  has  never  penetrated  more  than  fifty  feet. 

For  about  seventy  miles,  the  rocks  and  hills  are  very  lofty,  (as  at  Bol- 
duc’s and  the  Mammoth  mines,)  and  abound  in  the  crystalline  quartz,  the 
shape  of  which  is  quite  characteristic  in  this  part  of  the  country,  (at  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  St.  Louis.)  It  is,  throughout,  a drusy 
quartz,  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  sometimes  cellular  and  mammillary,  or  in 
the  shape  of  cauliflowers,  and  attached  to  chalcedony,  and  varies  in  size 
from  a few  inches  to  many  feet.  The  rocks,  themselves,  below  the  quartz, 
are  composed  of — 1,  the  cliff  limestone,  a compact  magnesia  limestone, 
(equivalent  to  the  Niagara  limestone,)  and — 2,  a white  compact  sandstone, 
(equivalent  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York,)  which  is  the  geolo- 
gical position  of  the  lead  district  This  cliff  limestone  contains  no  fossils, 
is  amorphous,  and  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  lime,  and  40  per  cent  of 
magnesia ; but  a rhombic,  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  I have  seen  as- 
sociated intimately  with  the  lead  at  Valle’s  mine.  In  many  places,  where 
the  sandstone  and  the  cliff  limestone  do  not  accompany  the  lead,  sulphate 
of  barytes  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance,  forming  either  the  gangue,  or 
the  veinstone,  and  is  not  alone  the  guide  for  the  miner  in  “prospecting,” 
(a  term  used  in  discovering  mineral  locations,)  being  in  many  places  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  lead  ore ; but  also  in  several  counties,  such  as  in 
Jefferson  and  Washington,  whole  mountains  and  large  surfaces  are  com- 
posed of  the  barytes,  which,  at  some  places,  is  of  dark  color  and  coated 
by  oxyde  of  iron,  but  again,  in  other  places,  forms  large  deposits  of  the 
very  whitest  semi-crystalline  compact  mineral,  such  as  I have  brought 
specimens  of,  and  presented  to  the  society  from  Jefferson  county,  being  of 
a brilliant  white  color. 

The  lead  found  in  this  State,  is  either  a carbonate,  and  passes  under  the 
name  of  drybone , or  a sulphuret,  called,  generally,  galena,  but  here  it 
passes  by  the  name  of  blue  mineral ; the  first  is  found  in  great  quantities 
at  Mine  la  Motte  and  Perry’s  mine,  and  the  attention  of  the  miner  and 
smelter  has  only  been  drawn  to  it  since  the  last  ten  years.  It  having  al- 
ways been  considered  a tiff \ (a  term  used  for  either  carbonate  of  lime, 
baiytes,  or  fluorspar,)  it  was  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  until  a German 
miner,  who  settled  at  Mine  la  Motte,  bought  up  several  millions  of  pounds 
for  a trifle,  and  reduced  it  by  means  of  a high  blast  furnace ; from  that 
time  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  it  has  attracted  the  attention  ever  since 
of  all  the  miners  in  the  State,  and  on  account  of  yielding  more  lead  than 
galena,  (it  yields  72  per  cent  pure  metal,)  it  is  now  the  principal  material 
for  smelting.  The  blue  mineral,  or  galena,  occurs  mostly  massive ; but 
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in  some  mines,  such  as  Perry’s  and  at  Potosi,  it  appears  in  cavities  or  fis- 
sures, and  crystallized  in  the  original  form  of  a cube.  I possess  crystals  of 
three  inches  in  diameter,  obtained  among  the  patch  mineral,  for  no  crystals 
are  obtained  at  any  depth,  nor  in  any  regular  vein,  except  at  Rozier’s  mine 
at  Perryville ; the  vein  is  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  all  the  min- 
eral in  a crystallized  state ; this  mine  is  situated  at  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lead  district.  The  quality  of  the  blue  mineral,  according 
to  locality,  varies  in  richness,  which  appears  to  diminish  on  going  to  the 
southeast,  while  it  increases  from  the  northwest.  If  we  begin  with  the 
per  centage  of  the  lead  from  Wisconsin,  it  yields,  according  to  Dr.  Owen, 
84  per  cent ; that  from  Potosi,  yields  from  70  to  80  per  cent ; that  of  Mine 
la  Motte  does  not  exceed  66  per  cent.  The  difference  of  per  centage  af- 
fects, at  the  same  time,  its  commercial  value  ; for  the  lead  smelters  at  Po- 
tosi pay  918  for  1,000  pounds  of  the  blue  mineral,  while  those  at  Mine  la 
Motte  pay  but  $10  for  1,000  pounds  of  the  same  mineral.  Likewise,  the 
difference  in  the  quality  is,  according  to  the  latitude,  distinctly  observable ; 
for,  at  St.  Louis,  the  Illinois  lead  was  worth,  while  I was  there,  $3  75  per 
100  pounds  ; that  from  Potosi,  $3  50 ; and  that  from  Mine  la  Motte,  but 
$3  37  per  100  pounds.  The  lead  from  the  upper  mines,  which  includes 
that  from  Potosi  and  neighborhood,  stands  generally  highest,  being  of  very 
soft  and  pure  nature,  while  Valle’s  lead  is  knowu  to  be  hard ; which  I can 
only  attribute  to  its  containing  zinc,  which  is  found  intimately  mixed,  and 
which,  probably,  although  in  small  portions,  enters  into  its  composition ; 
while  that  from  Mine  la  Motte  is  considered  still  more  inferior,  probably 
owing  to  some  copper,  which  it  more  or  less  contains,  and  is  carried  over 
mechanically  in  smelting,  and  by  that  means  deteriorates  it.  The  dry- 
bone  appears  to  be  more  abundant  at  Mine  la  Motte,  for  I perceived  the 
same,  heaped  up  and  under  operation,  at  nearly  all  the  washing  establish- 
ments. There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  engaged  here  in  digging 
fhe  mineral ; each  miner  is  entitled  by  a lease  to  one  lot  of  forty  feet  for 
each  hand  he  employs.  It  is  mostly  found  in  patches  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet,  without  any  regular  vein,  and  may  at  once  discontinue ; but  when  found 
in  a thick  stratum,  it  forms  the  upper  crust  of  the  blue  mineral  at  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  above  the  regular  gangue  of  the  cliff  lime- 
stone, and  not  unfrequently  in  connection  with  the  black  oxyde  of  cobalt, 
which,  again,  forms  the  roof  of  the  drybone.  On  examining  one  of  the 
diggings,  called  the  golden  vein,  I observed,  for  twelve  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, a red,  ferruginous  clay ; the  next  twelve  feet,  an  ochre,  containing 
considerable  manganese  ore ; and  three  feet  farther,  a calcareous  chert, 
or  green  slate,  between  which,  was  a layer  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness 
of  drybone,  and  below  the  slate  a regular  deposit,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
thickness,  of  the  blue  mineral ; below  that  an  ochre  of  twelve  feet  thickness, 
and  then  another  layer  of  the  blue  mineral,  the  bottom  of  which  is  again 
the  cliff  limestone,  which  forms  invariably  the  receptacle  of  the  blue  min- 
eral ; the  same  limestone  contains  also  copper  ore,  sulphuret  of  cobalt, 
and  sulphuret  of  nickel. 

There  are  yet  a great  many  miles  square  belonging  to  the  public  lands 
which  contain  lead,  and  many  a poor  man,  if  hard  pushed,  goes  out  pro* 
specting  for  lead,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  About  six  miles  from 
Potosi,  in  Washington  county,  I perceived  an  immense  area,  containing 
barytes  on  the  surface,  and  about  one  hundred  pits  from  four  to  six  feet 
deep,  which  were  all  excavated  and  the  lead  taken  out  from  them.  But 
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the  lead  mines  are  mostly  owned  by  companies,  or  wealthy  land-owners, 
or  such  persons  as  possess  a furnace  ; they  lease  the  mineral  lands  for  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent  of  the  crude  mineral.  I perceived  around  Potosi 
a number  of  such  lease  patches,  and  on  one,  probably  a rich  spot,  I saw 
a lock  and  key  on  the  shaft,  and  a number  of  black  and  white  men  en- 
gaged in  raising  the  ore  upon  their  leases,  which  they  hold  as  long  as 
mineral  can  be  produced.  At  Mine  la  Motte,  however,  the  arrangement 
between  the  proprietors  and  lessees  is  altogether  different.  Here,  the 
latter  have  to  pay  the  10  per  cent  from  the  metal,  or  any  other  mineral  of 
a current  commercial  value,  and  no  crude  mineral  is  permitted  to  be  taken 
off  the  premises.  Of  course  this  regulation  has  of  late  become  very  oner- 
ous ; the  various  minerals  discovered  there,  such  as  copper,  nickel,  sul- 
phuret  and  oxyde  of  cobalt,  either  from  want  of  materials  or  of  means, 
have  not  been  made  as  lucrative  to  the  miner  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  allowed  to  export  the  ores  to  Europe. 

Before  the  mineral  is  purchased  or  received  at  the  furnace,  it  is  properly 
washed  and  selected  by  means  of  the  washing  establishments  or  shaking 
apparatus,  by  which  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  rock.  Large  troughs, 
or  tubs,  of  about  six  feet  square,  contain  large  metallic  sieves  fitted  in  them, 
to  which  are  attached  some  cranks  that  keep  the  square  sieves  shaking 
the  ore  while  they  dip  them  in  the  tubs  containing  water.  In  this  opera- 
tion, which  lasts  but  fifteen  minutes,  all  the  minerals,  if  small  enough,  fall 
through,  and  are  deposited  on  the  bottom ; the  larger  minerals  remain  in 
the  sieves.  In  both,  the  rocky  and  other  minerals,  as  well  as  the  ore,  will 
fall  down  according  to  gravity ; the  blue  mineral  will  be  deposited  first, 
then  the  drybone,  then  the  cobalt,  and  the  lightest  is  the  rock.  After  the 
mineral  has  been  assorted,  it  is  ready  for  disposal  or  for  smelting,  and  no 
mineral  is  easier  reduced  than  the  ores  of  lead.  The  drybone  is  reduced 
in  a shaft,  or  blast  furnace  ; the  air  being  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  a 
fan-blower  of  a ten-horse  power  engine,  and  a small  addition  of  the  oxyde 
of  iron,  whereby  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  drybone  is  transferred  to  the 
iron,  forming  a carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  lead  runs  out  pure.  The  blue 
mineral  is  reduced  in  a Scottish,  or  short  furnace,  with  the  addition  of 
charcoal  and  a little  lime  ; and  by  means  of  a strong  blast,  after  a few 
hours  the  metal  is  softened,  and  runs  out  in  a large  cauldron,  from  whence 
it  is  poured  out  in  pigs  of  from  60  to  70  pounds.  The  slags  from  the  lead 
contain  still  from  5 to  8 percent,  which  are  melted  over  in  a slag  furnace. 
The  lead  so  obtained  at  Mine  la  Motto  and  other  places  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  contains  a small  portion  of  silver,  which  has  latterly  attracted 
the  attention  of  English  capitalists,  who  have,  within  a short  period,  pur- 
chased more  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  lead,  in  pigs ; and  although 
100  pounds  of  the  lead  contain  but  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  have,  never- 
theless, extracted  from  that  quantity  350  pounds  of  pure  silver,  equal  to 
85,600,  and  reducing  the  value  of  the  lead  over  half  a cent  per  pound. 
After  putting  the  lead  in  its  former  shape,  it  commands  the  same  price  as 
when  first  imported. 

The  process  for  extracting  the  silver,  is  called  the  crystallizing  process, 
is  very  simple,  and  attended  with  little  expense.  It  is  performed  in  the 
following  mode  ; — The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  in  cast-iron  pots  ; and, 
when  perfectly  fluid,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  draught-holes  closed  tight. 
After  a little  while,  the  lead  mass  is  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  bar.  The 
lead  is  now  forming  into  small  crystals,  which  are  all  gradually  removed 
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by  means  of  a ladle.  This  operation  is  continued  till  two-thirds  of  the 
lead,  according  to  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  mixture,  has  been 
taken  away.  The  silver  is  now  remaining,  and  may  be  refined  by  the 
cupelling  operation.  The  lead  thus  drawn  off,  contains  but  traces  of  sil- 
ver mechanically  adhering  to  the  crystals  of  lead.  For  this  proof  of  ob- 
taining all  and  any  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead,  the  loss  of  the 
latter  is  but  2 per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  very  consid- 
erable. Not  less  than  9,000,000  of  pounds  were,  in  1846,  brought  to 
market ; and  if  we  consider  that  3,000  pounds  of  pig  lead  are  produced 
every  eight  hours,  (as  Mr.  Perry  assured  me  he  produces  in  his  furnace ;) 
that  twenty  furnaces  are  capable  of  bringing  such  a quantity  to  market ; 
while  this  State,  in  eight  years,  (from  1825  to  1832,)  did  not  furnish  over 
5,000,000  of  pounds,  at  the  present  price  of  lead,  the  above  9,000,000 
are  valued  at  $315,000. 


Art.  TIL—' THE  LEAD  REGION. 

The  lead  region  of  the  Mississippi  occupies  not  far  from  one  hundred 
square  miles.  The  two  principal  towns  are  Galena  and  Duouque, which  are 
both  handsome  and  flourishing.  The  original  possessors  of  this  land  were 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  used  to  sell  to  the  white  settlers  on  the 
frontier  the  ore  which  they  often  found  upon  the  surface  of  their  soil.  The 
first  white  man  who  went  into  the  mining  business,  (which  was  on  a small 
scale,)  was  Dubuque.  He  was  supposed  to  possess  a cure  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  He  became  a great  favorite  with  the  Indians,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  the  only  man  not  of  their  blood  whom  they  would  suffer  to 
live  upon  their  soil.  After  his  death,  they  placed  him  in  a leaden  coffin  of 
their  own  manufacture,  and  buried  him  on  the  picturesque  bluff  which 
bears  his  name ; and  after  this,  they  destroyed  every  vestige  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

In  process  of  time,  extravagant  mineral  stories  were  circulated  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  general  government  purchased  the  Indian  El 
Dorado  of  its  possessors.  The  first  man  who  went  into  the  mining 
business  at  Galena,  after  the  country  had  become  our  own,  was  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson.  Since  that  time,  thousands  of  people,  on  various 
occasions,  have  made  and  lost  money  in  the  mining  business,  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  in  reality  a perfect  lottery.  Lead — lead,  is 
the  burden  of  everybody’s  song — and  the  quantities  that  are  shipped  to 
St.  Louis  are  truly  immense,  But  a man  may  dig  until  doomsday,  without 
finding  a lead,  and  consequently  die  a beggar — while  another,  in  a few 
months  will  realize  a fortune,  upon  which  he  is  too  apt  to  retire,  and  squan- 
der at  the  gaming  table,  so  that  you  also  soon  find  him  an  idler,  and  in 
want.  One  individual  I have  myself  known,  who  came  to  Galena  with 
$500,  and  having  labored  with  unceasing  industry  for  about  three  years, 
and  expended  his  little  fortune,  when  I saw  him,  had  not  the  means  to  pur- 
chase a loaf  of  bread,  and  was  utterly  without  employment.  Notwith- 
standing the  liberal  mining  regulations  of  the  government,  the  fates  were 
against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  mineral  dreams  in 
despair.  Another  individual,  whom  I saw  at  Galena,  was  remarkably 
fortunate  in  his  operations.  A little  more  than  a year  ago  he  commenced 
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digging  a certain  hill-side,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew,  his  spade  struck 
against  a solid  mas3  of  ore.  He  was  encouraged,  and  proceeded  in  his 
excavations,  and,  in  the  course  of  a single  year,  he  sold  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  80  per  cent  ore  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  823,000.  His  mine  is 
still  yielding  quite  abundantly,  and  as  it  is  probably  the  best  in  this  region, 
I will  describe  it  in  a few  words. 

After  descending  a shaft  of  some  eighty  feet  in  depth,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  centre  of  an  immense  cave,  with  chambers  leading  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  walls  and  ceilings  are  mostly  of  pure  sand,  excepting  where 
an  occasional  solid  mass  of  native  lead  glistens  like  silver,  or  gold,  in  the 
torch-light.  Square  blocks  of  the  ore,  weighing  from  half  a pound  to  one 
hundred,  all  lie  as  accurately  dovetailed  together,  as  if  placed  by  the  hands 
of  a master-mason.  While  looking  upon  these  singular  masses,  I could 
hardly  banish  the  thought  from  my  mind,  that  we  were  in  view  of  treasures 
that  had  been  hidden  here  in  those  days  when  giants  inhabited  the  world* 
When  my  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied,  I seized  the  rope,  and  with  a pal- 
pitating heart  passed  upward  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the 
pleasant  sunshine. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  FACTOR — CONSIGNMENT — ADVANCES — SALE . 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  England,  June  11,  and  July  6,  1846.  Smart 
v.  Sand. 

Where  A.  consigned  goods  to  B.,  a factor,  for  “ sale  and  return,”  and  directed  B.  not  to 
sell  them  below  a certain  price,  B.  being  in  advance  on  account  of  said  goods,  gave  no- 
tice that  if  the  advances  made  by  him  were  not  repaid,  he  would  sell  the  goods  to  repay 
himself,  and  he  did  sell  them  accordingly  below  the  price  limited  by  A.  Held , in  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  A.  to  recover  the  amount  at  which  the  goods  had  been  limited,  that  the 
factor  had  no  right  under  the  circumstances  to  disobey  the  plaintiffs  orders,  and  that  he 
was  liable  for  the  balance. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  to  recover  of  the  defendant,  a com 
factor,  the  value  of  a cargo  of  wheat,  consigned  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
for  sale.  The  declaration  set  out  the  consignment,  and  the  order  of  the  plaintiff 
not  to  sell  below  a certain  price,  and  averred  the  violation  of  the  order  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  the  factor  of  the  plaintiff* ; 
that  he  was  under  advances  to  a large  amount  to  the  plaintiff,  on  account  of  said 
cargo  of  wheat ; that  while  so,  he  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  these  advances 
must  be  repaid,  and  if  this  was  not  done,  defendant  would  repay  himself  for  said 
advances  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  cargo,  averring  that  the  cargo  was  sold  at 
the  highest  market  price,  and  produced  less  than  the  amount  advanced.  For  a 
further  plea,  the  defendant  pleaaed  that  he  bad  a lien,  as  factor,  on  the  cargo  con- 
signed to  him,  in  respect  to  the  advances  he  had  made  to  plaintiff. 

There  were  other  pleas,  not  necessary  to  be  inserted  here,  to  show  the  grounds 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court.  To  these  pleas  there  was  a general  demurrer,  as- 
signing inter  alia  for  cause,  that  if  the  defendants  meant  to  insist  that  the  ad- 
vances gave  them  a subsequent  authority  to  disobey  the  plaintiff’s  orders,  such 
authority  should  have  been  pleaded  as  the  result  of  an  express  agreement,  and 
not  have  been  left  as  an  inference  of  law ; and  also,  that  the  plea  was  an  argu- 
mentative traverse  of  the  promise,  and  amounted  to  the  general  issue. 

In  support  of  the  demurrer,  it  was  insisted,  that  as  the  factor’s  power  of  sale 
was  not  coupled  with  an  interest,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  disobey  the  plain- 
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tifFs  orders.  The  defendants  may  have  a lien  for  their  advances,  yet  this  would 
not  give  them  authority  to  sell. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that,  in  certain  cases,  when  the  factor  has 
made  advances,  after  he  has  given  notice  to  the  principal,  and  those  advances  are 
not  repaid,  there  is  an  implied  authority  in  law  to  sell  without  the  assent  of  the 
owner.  To  sustain  this  position,  Story  on  Agency,  331,  was  cited  and  relied 
upon.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Brown  r. 
M’Gran,*  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  was  also  cited.  It  was  contended  also, 
that  where  advances  have  been  made,  the  factor’s  power  becomes  enlarged,  and 
the  consignment  becomes  a security  for  the  money  advanced. 

Coltman,  J.,  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Let  us  first  inquire,  what  are  the  relative  positions  of  a principal  and  factor  for 
sale  ? From  the  mere  relation  of  principal  and  factor,  the  latter  derives  authority 
to  sell  at  such  time,  and  for  such  prices,  as  he  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion, think  best  for  his  employer;  but  if  he  receives  the  goods  subject  to  any  spe- 
cial instructions  he  is  bound  to  obey  them,  and  the  authority,  whether  general  or 
special,  is  binding.  This  was  not  denied  ; but  on  the  behalf  of  the  defendants,  it 
was  contended,  that  where  a factor  has  advanced  money  on  goods  consigned  to 
him  for  sale,  the  authority  to  sell  is  irrevocable,  because  it  would  be  coupled  with 
an  interest.  That  maybe  true ; but  it  was  incumbent  on  the  defendants  to  main- 
tain also,  that  on  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  pay  such  advances  within  a reas- 
onable time  after  demand,  the  authority  of  the  factor  was  enlarged  ; and  that  he 
had  an  absolute  right  to  sell  at  any  time  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained, 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  principal,  and  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  authority  originally  given  to  him.  No  case  was  cited  in  which  this  point 
appears  to  have  been  decided  in  any  English  court.  In  Warner  v.  M’Kay,  (1 
Mee.  & W.,  591,)  it  was  incidentally  mentioned;  and,  as  far  as  any  opinion  of 
the  judges  can  be  collected,  from  what  passed,  it  would  seem  that  Parke,  B., 
thought  that  a factor  might  sell  to  repay  himself  advances,  and  that  Lord  Abinger 
was  of  a different  opinion ; and  certainly  there  is  nothing  there  decided,  that  can 
be  treated  as  an  authority  for  our  guidance  in  this  case.  But  we  were  referred 
to  a passage  in  Story’s  Law  of  Agency.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Right  of  Lien  of 
Agents,  he  says,  (s.  371,)  “In  certain  cases,  where  he  has  made  advances  as  a 
factor,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear,  that  he  may  sell  to  repay  those  advances  without 
the  assent  of  the  owner,  ( invito  d/imino ,)  if  the  latter,  after  due  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell  for  the  advances,  does  not  repay  him  the  amount.”  For  this,  is 
cited  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  refers  to  the  case 
of  Pothonier  v.  Dawson,  (Holt’s  N.  P.,  383.)  The  latter  was  not  an  instance  of 
goods  placed  in  the  hands  of  a factor  for  sale,  but  of  a party,  in  whose  hands 
goods  were  deposited  to  secure  the  repayment,  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  of  the 
money  lent;  in  which  case  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  said,  “Undoubtedly,  as  a general  propo- 
sition, a right  of  lien  gives  no  right  to  sell  the  goods ; but  when  goods  are  deposit- 
ed by  way  of  security  to  indemnify  a party  against  a loan  of  money,  it  is  more 
than  a pledge.  The  lender’s  rights  are  more  extensive  than  such  as  accrue  un- 
der an  ordinary  lien  in  the  way  of  trade.”  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  “ from 
the  nature  of  the  transaction,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  contract  was,  that  if 
the  borrower  failed  to  repay  the  money,  the  lender  might  sell  to  repay  himself.** 
We  were  also  referred  to  Story,  on  Bailments,  chapter  v.,  “On  Pawns  and 
Pledges,”  ({  308,)  where  the  rule  of  law  is  said  to  be,  that  if  a pledge  is  not  re- 
deemed within  the  stipulated  time,  by  a due  performance  of  the  contract,  the  paw- 
nee may  sell  it  in  order  to  have  his  debt  or  indemnity. 

But  the  relation  of  principal  and  factor,  where  money  is  advanced  on  goods 
consigned  for  sale,  is  not  that  of  pawner  and  pawnee,  as  they  are  delivered  for 
aale  on  account,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal,  and  not  by  way  of  security 
or  indemnity  against  the  loan,  though  they  operate  as  such,  the  factor  having  a 
lien  upon  them,  and  upon  their  proceeds,  when  sold,  to  the  amount  of  the  claim 
against  the  principal.  The  authority  of  factors,  whether  general  or  special,  may 


14  Peters,  480. 
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become  irrevocable  where  advances  have  been  made ; but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
transaction,  from  which  such  a contract  as  described  by  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  can  be  in- 
ferred ; and  the  defendants  were  bound  to  prove  a contract,  if  at  any  time  the 
goods  were  to  be  forfeited,  or  the  authority  to  sell  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  the 
factors  to  sell  at  any  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  without  reference 
to  its  being  for  the  interest  of  the  principal  to  sell  at  that  time  and  for  that  price. 
Nor  can  we  find  any  principle  in  law  by  which,  independently  of  the  contract, 
such  authority  is  given.  On  these  grounds,  it  appears  to  us,  the  third  plea  is  bad 
in  substance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  authority  thus  supposed 
to  be  given  to  the  factor,  is  to  be  construed  as  an  enlargement  of  his  original  au- 
thority by  some  rule  of  law,  or  as  arising  from  some  implied  condition  annexed 
to  the  original  contract.  In  either  case,  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  they 
should  not  be  treated  as  identical.  The  contract  laid  in  the  plea,  therefore,  sets 
up  a defence  which  amounts  to  the  general  issue.  For  the  reasons  we  have  above 
given,  we  think  the  third  plea  is  bad,  and  the  other  special  pleas  are  open  to  the 
same  objection ; and  our  judgment  must,  accordingly,  be  for  the  plaintiff.* 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
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COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION — THE  SUB-TREASURY — SCARCITY  OF  AMERICAN  COINS — IMPORTANCE 

OF  A SOUND  NATIONAL  COINAGE UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STOCK  PRICES — TREASURY 

NOTES LEADING  FEATURES  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  NEW  ORLEANS,  AND  NEW 

YORK EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK PRICE  OF  FLOUR  IN  NEW  YORK,  AT  THE. 

CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH — EXTORTS  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN — RECEIPTS  ANT> 
EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  NEW  YORK,  1645. 
*46 RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  IN  1841,  ’42,  ’43,  ’44,  ’45,’  ’4(' OHIO  CA- 

NAL tolls,  1842,  ’43,  ’44,  ’45.  ’4C — shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  drum  Michigan* — 

1 RECEIPTS  ON  NEW  YORK  CANALS,  AT  TIDE-WATER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

**  The  year  1847  has  commenced  its  career  under  singular  circumstances.  The 
radical  principles  in  relation  to  commercial  legislation,  which  were,  through  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party,  forced  upon  Congress,  have  been  put  in 
practical  operation,  and  mercantile  affairs  have  been  slowly  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  new  state  of  things.  The  position  of  the  foreign  markets  has  been 
such  as  to  promote  external  commerce,  and  the  reduced  tariff,  which  came  into 
operation  December  1,  1846,  has  favored  the  entry  of  a larger  quantity  of  goods 
in  return  for  enhanced  exports.  This  state  of  affairs  naturally  produced  a larger 
revenue  to  the  government  at  a time  when  the  Independent  Treasury  law  required 
the  collection  of  that  revenue  to  be  made  in  specie  only ; and  the  natural  aversion 
of  all  classes,  the  mercantile,  particularly,  to  innovation,  was  heightened  by  the 
extent  of  the  operation  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  new  law.  The 
Sub  (or  Independent)  Treasury  law  required,  after  the  1st  January,  1847,  the  re- 
ceipt of  specie,  or  government  liabilities  only,  in  payment  of  government  dues. 
Had  there  been  none  of  the  latter  in  circulation,  specie  would  have  been  required 
for  the  whole  amount  of  duties.  The  law  of  July,  1846,  authorized  a loan  of 
$10  ,000,000,  either  in  Treasury  notes  or  a ten  years’  stock.  Of  this  amount, 
one-half,  or  $5,000,000,  was  issued  in  the  shape  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing  in- 


* The  above  case  is  token  from  a number  of  the  “Jurist,”  a legal  periodical  published 
in  London.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  American  lawyer,  to  find  Judge  Story’s  opinions  fre- 
quently cited  with  great  approbation  in  the  argument  of  rapes  repoited  in  this  Journal. 
We  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  Phillips’  Treatise  on  Insurance, 
have  made  his  book  very  respectable  authority  in  Westminster  Hall. — Perm.  Law  Journal. 
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terest  one-tenth  of  one  to  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent ; and  in  November,  the  balance 
of  the  loan  was  taken  in  a 6 per  cent  stock,  at  ten  years,  at  a little  over  par.  The 
advantage  of  borrowing  on  a stock,  is,  that  it  shoves  the  payment  ahead,  and 
makes  the  Treasury  easy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  present.  Notes,  on  the  other 
hand,  enter  into  the  currency,  and  add  to  the  circulating  medium,  at  the  moment 
of  issue,  instead  of  diminishing  it ; they,  however,  by  returning  to  the  Treasury 
rapidly,  deprive  the  government  of  its  present  cash  means.  On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, when  the  Treasury  law  came  into  operation,  there  were  outstanding  of  these 
notes,  83,933,250,  and  of  old  notes,  8377,531,  making  $4,310,781.  These  notes 
were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  which  had  gradually  bought  them  up,  an- 
ticipating a demand  for  them,  instead  of  specie,  to  meet  custom-house  dues.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  payments  into  the  custom-house  appear  to  be  in  Treasury  notes  for 
large  sums,  and  specie  for  small  ones.  The  scarcity  of  American  coins  adds, 
however,  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  counting  and  paying  over  specie  by  those  un- 
accustomed to  it ; and  many  display  their  ill-temper  by  paying  in  small  American 
coins — dimes  and  half-dimes — a process  which  requires  great  labor  and  consider- 
able time.  These  are,  however,  the  little  vexations  which  must  necessarily  at- 
tend the  first  workings  of  a new  system.  The  labor  and  apparent  inconvenience 
which  attends  the  first  use,  by  the  public,  of  specie  in  large  sums,  naturally  make6 
the  system  that  requires  it,  to  a certain  degree,  unpopular.  The  condition  in 
which  the  specie  currency  remains,  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  extreme  neces- 
sity of  some  great  struggle  to  correct  it.  The  fact  that,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  our  existence  as  a nation,  the  currency  of  the  country,  instead  of  national 
coins,  consists  almost  altogether  of  foreign  coinage  depreciated  16  to  20  per  cent, 
and  productive  of  great  evils,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there  has  been  wrong  man- 
agement heretofore — that,  through  some  neglect  or  misuse  of  its  powers,  Congress 
has  failed  to  “ regulate ” the  currency  which  commerce  has  furnished  for  the  use 
of  the  country.  A sound  national  coinage  is  of  itself  the  only  firm  basis  for  a 
healthy  credit  system.  With  the  channels  of  circulation  well  filled  with  national 
coin,  a broader  and  sounder  fabric  of  credits  can  be  reared,  than  can  possibly  be 
the  case  when,  as  heretofore,  the  whole  paper  system  has  reposed  on  depreciated 
foreign  coins  packed  for  export;  and  a sparse  circulation  of  worn  and  clipped 
pieces  from  foreign  mints  feebly  co-operates  with  the  credits  of  institutions.  The 
importance  of  this  has  frequently  led  to  a general  recoinage  in  England  and 
France,  where  national  pieces  are  no  longer  a legal  tender  when  worn  below  a 
certain  weight.  But  a few  years  since,  all  the  light  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain 
was  called  in.  To  remedy  existing  evils,  a great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  government,  is  necessary ; and  the  co-operation  of  a mint  in  New 
York  seems  to  be  indispensable.  The  demand  of  the  government  for  a newT  loan 
of  $20,000,000,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  capitalists  to  husband  their  means  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  it  on  favorable  terms,  while  takers  of  the  loan  of  1856  were 
induced  to  sell.  The  following  is  a table  of  quotations  for  United  States  govern- 
ment stocks,  at  various  periods  of  the  year: — 

PRICES  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS. 


January  1. 

April  4. 

December  1. 

January  16. 

January  2*2. 

€ percents,  1862, 

108$  a 110 

110$  a 110$ 

102  a 103 

100  a 100} 

101  a 101$ 

6 “ 1856, 

n 

a 

100$  a 101 

96}  a 97 

98  a 98$ 

5 " 1853, 

100  a 100$  101$  a 102$ 

93$  a 93$ 

90  a 91} 

91  a 92 

Treasury  notes,  ) 
1 mill  to  5},  ( 

a 

a 

99} a 100 

99}  a 100 

99}  a 100 
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Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  May,  stocks  were  in  demand  and 
rising.  A 6 per  cent  stock,  which  was  worth  in  April  110,  would  bring,  January  16, 
but  97 ; while  the  Treasury  notes,  bearing  but  a nominal  interest,  are  in  demand 
at  par,  as  a currency  for  custom-house  uses.  The  value  of  government  securi- 
ties has  been  depressed  by  their  prospective  abundance.  The  war  has  not,  how- 
ever, tended,  in  any  degree,  to  check  the  operations  of  commerce,  or  materially 
interfere  with  financial  or  mercantile  operations.  The  means  adopted  by  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  money  required,  partake  closely  of  the  nature  of  paper  money, 
and  have  so  far  influenced  the  value  of  the  stock,  as  to  cause  them  to  rise  2 per  cent. 
The  law  of  July,  1846,  authorizing  the  issue  of  notes  at  a rate  of  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding 6 per  cent,  made  them  redeemable  within  the  year,  and  receivable  for  all 
government  dues;  and  a new  law  authorizes  the  issue  of  $23,000,000,  in  denom- 
ination as  low  as  $50,  at  a rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  6 per  cent,  and  not  to 
be  sold  under  par,  to  be  reimbursed  in  one  or  two  years,  and  be  fundable  on  pre- 
sentation in  a 6 per  cent  stock  redeemable  in  twenty  years.  A peculiarity  of  the 
new  law  is,  that  it  pledges  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  redemption  of 
the  principal,  and  payment  of  the  interest,  on  the  new  loan  ; and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  any  surplus  receipts  from  the 
lands,  above  the  amount  of  the  interest,  to  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market 
value.  The  debt,  including  the  loan  of  1856,  is  about  $27,000,000,  and  the  new 
loan  of  $23,000,000  will  make  $50,000,000,  on  which,  the  annual  interest  will 
amount  to  about  $3,000,000,  which  is  near  the  sum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  for  last  year.  The  progress  of  business  will  probably  swell  the  ordinary 
revenues  above  the  usual  peace  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  the  extent  of 
the  public  income  from  all  quarters  will  doubtless  suffice  to  keep  $28,000,000  of 
Treasury  notes  at  or  near  par,  more  especially  that  quantities  will  be  taken  up  in 
internal  exchanges,  and  most  of  the  small  denominations  absorbed  in  private  in- 
vestments. Should  they  fall  below  par,  they  will  always  be  worth  the  value  of  a 
United  States  6 per  cent  stock,  twenty  years  to  run ; and  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  by  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest and  ultimate  redemption  of  the  stock,  settles  the  vexed  land  question  for  at 
least  twenty  years  to  come.  Large  quantities  of  the  public  domain  will  be  ab- 
sorbed as  military  bounty  lands.  How  far  that  will  affect  sales  of  land,  is  a 
problem  for  time  to  solve.  The  probability  is,  that  it  will  not  diminish  them  much, 
if  any.  The  abundance  of  Treasury  notes,  and  of  small  denominations,  will  ren- 
der nugatory  the  specie  clause  of  the  new  Treasury  law,  and  perhaps,  as  a matter 
of  state  policy,  no  plan  could,  at  this  juncture,  have  been  better  devised  as  a 
means  of  creating  a demand  for,  and  supporting,  the  government  securities.  Un- 
der the  old  law,  Treasury  notes  were  never  resorted  to  for  custom-house  purposes, 
unless  the  discount  on  them  was  so  great  as  to  make  the  saving  an  object.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  par  is  readily  given  as  a matter  of  convenience.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that,  unless  the  notes  can  be  maintained  at  par,  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  pay  them  out  ceases  ; and  an  abundant  issue  may  suddenly  result 
in  an  absolute  loss  of  revenue,  the  receipts  being  all  in  notes  too  depreciated  to 
be  again  put  out.  The  notes  assimilate  very  much  to  government  paper  money, 
and  it  is  a trite  saying,  that  such  resorts  are  “ strength  in  the  beginning  and 
weakness  in  the  end.,,  It  is,  however,  true,  that  paper  money  is  an  admirable 
mode  of  imposing  a war  tax,  and  probably  falls  more  equally  on  the  whole  people 
than  in  any  other  form. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  position  of  the  banks  of  four  leading  cities 
at  their  latest  returns,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year : — 

LEADING  FEATURES  OP  THE  BANKS  OP  FOUR  CITIES,  IN  NOVEMBER. 


184S. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

• 

Loans. 

89,677,773 

30,945,887 

7,112,541 

44,163,470 

Specie. 

$1,885,336 

2,773,930 

6,162,080 

8,074,030 

Circulation. 

$1,856,641 

5,929,248 

2,555,896 

6,419,013 

Deposits. 

$3,167,180 

8,809,536 

7,334,173 

27,159,115 

Total 

$91,899,671 

1818,915,376 

$16,752,798 

$46,469,994 

1846. 

Baltimore 

Boston 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

810,143,299 

29,814,647 

8,943,799 

38,533,810 

$1,861,500 

2,437,072 

6,577,998 

7,113,070 

82,159,149 

6,373,686 

3,167,171 

6,192,514 

$3,113,750 

6,806,373 

7,561,590 

22,812,755 

Total,  1846 

“ 1845 

887,435,555 

91,899,671 

817,989,640 

18,915,376 

817,892,520 

16,752,798 

$40,294,468 

46,469,994 

Increase 

81,139,722 

Decrease 

$4,464,116 

$925,736 

$6,175,526 

The  general  business 

of  the  Union 

has  been  progressing,  and  large  sales,  at 

advancing  prices,  have  continued  to  characterise  domestic  produce.  The  Eng- 
lish demand  for  food,  arising,  as  is  now  pretty  evident,  not  so  much  from  a supply 
less  than  ordinary,  but  a consumption  greater  than  usual,  continues  steady  and 
active.  The  export  of  quantities  from  the  port  of  New  York,  for  a series  of 
years,  has  been  as  follows : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1841. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Apples 

bbls. 

15,016 

13,463 

14,439 

15,888 

Ashes,  Pots 

43,041 

40,532 

46,724 

29,914 

Ashes,  Pearls 

2,5S4 

9,706 

9,567 

4,909 

Beef 

36,048 

61,648 

55,552 

66,539 

Beeswax 

7,154 

6,387 

4,595 

4,575 

Brandv half 

pipes  and  casks 

294 

6,485 

4,803 

4,743 

Butter 

48,034 

29,761 

28,884 

44,209 

Cassia 

28,947 

14,380 

17,414 

8,468 

Candles,  Sperm... 

11,856 

10,383 

10,559 

14,460 

Candles,  Tallow.. 

23,326 

27,791 

36,637 

37,519 

Cheese 

8,964 

11,241 

5,935 

13,182 

Cheese 

62,112 

77,173 

113,698 

162,712 

Clover  Seed 

1,561 

3,519 

6,477 

6,186 

Cocoa 

13,071 

7,304 

5,637 

4,573 

Coffee 

19,401 

54,702 

43,706 

8,719 

Cordage 

2,559 

3,805 

3,993 

2,557 

Com 

51,301 

242,886 

304,292 

1,489,459 

Corn  Meal 

.hlide,  and  bbls. 

28,715 

36,650 

28,650 

113,659 

Cotton 

164,354 

325,460 

262,445 

187,536 

Cotton  Goods 

30,435 

21,930 

22,323 

33,905 

Logwood. 

7,014 

7,817 

9,694 

7,342 

Fustic 

1,281 

779 

1,145 

806 

Nicaragua 

196 

121 

179 

47 

Cod,  Dry 

40,559 

42,653 

36,694 

30,943 

Mackerel 

3,859 

2,276 

4,485 

6,943 

Herring.. 

5,898 

6,467 

4,602 

4,624 

Flaxseed 

4,131 

3,924 

14,586 

5,616 

Flour 

bbls. 

274,881 

347,249 

469,520 

1,193,428 

Flour,  Rye 

8,798 

6,669 

9,257 

12,145 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  TORE— —CONTINUED. 


1841. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Gunpowder 

8,293 

11,821 

17,753 

14,980 

Hams  and  Bacon 

8,235 

9,481 

5,095 

14,297 

Hides 

53,633 

45,615 

46,396 

55,924 

Hops 

2.842 

3,098 

3,059 

5,402 

Lard 

Lead 

kegs 

pirrg 

188,687 

198,094 

84,819 
* 25,784 

209,024 

12,502 

Shooks 

23,769 

29,322 

35,844 

44,870 

Boards 

M. 

4,748 

5,688 

9,188 

7,365 

4,254 

Staves 

3,239 

4,619 

5,670 

Hoops 

1,000 

1,797 

2,423 

1,338 

1,272 

Shingles. 

1,761 

2,200 

1,936 

Nails 

9,248 

7,857 

8,797 

8,655 

Rosin 

82,844 

105,225 

99,950 

93,324 

Spirits  Turpentine 

1,702 

2,127 

4,112 

31,993 

12,539 

Tar 

35,374 

26,049 

27,032 

Turpentine 

202,049 

207,908 

237,252 

147,930 

Oil,  Whale 

2,567,916 

2,368.9  G6 

3,117,984 

1,001.266 

Oil,  Sperm 

472,563 

380,332 

900,244 

601,274 

Pepper 

2,187 

5,111 

3,644 

1,302 

Pimento. 

5,247 

3,305 

9,933 

3,672 

Pork 

bbls. 

48,962 

90,772 

76,481 

82,363 

Rice 

28,100 

23,628 

23,922 

26,734 

Rum 

1,767 

4,235 

3,671 

2.890 

Soap 

44,114 

31,720 

31,387 

Gold 

8 

1,375,526 

1,047,670 

821,898 

Silver 

# 

5,313,357 

2,009,718 

667,451 

Suiinr,  Refined 

9,066 

19,121 

46,310 

7,495 

Tallow 

11,827 

7,410 

8,121 

Tobacco 

4,102 

5,525 

3,527 

4,794 

Tobacco 

12,989 

8,150 

7,706 

12,710 

Tobacco 

kegs 

11,799 

15,487 

20,954 

8,348 

Whalebone 

14,521 

13,668 

24,431 

15.858 

Wheat 

bushels 

44,885 

59,282 

304,654 

1,477,356 

Whiskey 

bids. 

70 

736 

1,038 

2,202 

Wool 

64 

106 

3,120 

1,690 

The  increase  in  many  of  these  articles  is  very  marked,  and  has  given  employ- 
ment to  a large  amount  of  tonnage  at  very  favorable  rates  and  remunerative 
prices.  The  following  is  a table  of  the  monthly  exports  and  prices : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  TORT  OF  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY,  WITH  THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR  AT  TITE 
CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


Wheat. 

1815. 

Corn. 

Flour. 

Price. 

Whent . 

1816. 

Com. 

Flour. 

Price. 

January. 

13,370 

13,316 

4.87 

46,591 

112,607 

69,613 

5.62* 

February 

7,247 

6,388 

4.87* 

4.75 

9.276 

201,220 

41,153 

5.50 

March ... 

18,703 

14,656 

25,813 

10,581 

37,152 

5.50 

April .... 

1,600 

20,084 

17,122 

4.68 

64.339 

17,414 

64,497 

5.37 

M a v 

6,672 

24,881 

4.62* 

51,053 

92,756 

70,633 

450 

June 

7,190 

27,351 

4.68 

125,816 

95,089 

131,027 

4.06 

Julv 

3,902 

4,702 

21,495 

4.31 

100,780 

26,259 

102,550 

4.18 

August.. 

400 

6,118 

50,272 

4.75* 

99,664 

7,231 

77,566 

4.00 

Sept’her. 

13,202 

6,647 

60.616 

4.62 

151,765 

117,949 

86,895 

5.00 

October. 

84,444 

4,293 

59,473 

6.25 

222,380 

195,182 

163,967 

6.00 

Nov’bcr. 

142,115 

75,837 

71,773 

7.00 

303.121 

367,350 

115,161 

5.37 

Dcc’ber . 

58,991 

133,429 

102,277 

5.75 

276,758 

245,791 

232,894 

5.62 

304,654 

304,292 

469,520 

1,477,356  1,489,459  1,193,428 

Increase, 

1,172,7021,185,167 

723,908 

In  order  to  show  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  this  port,  for  six  months 
weekly,  wo  append  the  following  table : — 
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exports  op  Certain  articles  from  new  york  to  great  Britain,  weekly,  with  trb 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT,  FOR  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

July  9 

49,117 

13,653 

50,137 

6,541 

17,029 

16 



4,836 



23 

11,937 

25,310 

29 

10,130 

21,460 

...... 

Aug’t  6 

6,045 

22,989 

14 

10,968 

14,728 



20 

13,700 

11,217 

27 

14,340 

10,170 

Sept’r  4 

17,380 

104250 



12 

2,480 

11,603 

18 

27,668 

11,169 

24 

14,800 

33,460 

18,264 

Oct’r  2 

12,560 

*7,295 

31,801 

9 

23,890 

83,315 

10,219 

15 

30,724 

47,751 

22 

12,555 

23,554 

57,929 

30 

12,975 

20,573 

6,951 

Nov’r  6 

15,696 

25,440 

67,109 

2,515 

13 

20,743 

111,532 

68,785 

• Mfttt 

20 

8,807 

56,073 

81,666 

27 

33,716 

51,488 

104,065 

251 

Dec’r  4 

30,850 

44,876 

44,746 

t 

11 

25,236 

46,067 

14,482 

7,061 

18 

44,063 

70,819 

80,355 



9,365 

25 

35,330 

36,151 

38,103 

31 

29,338 

574147 

26,982 

10,671 

500,733 

902,524 

733,257 

17,029 

29,863 

Total 

779,353 

1,154,468 

959,762 

589,061 

34,753 

Total  ’45,  6 mos. 

365,909 

303,054 

231,026 

244283 

47,649 

Oat*. 

Meal. 

Whale  OiL 

Sperm. 

Whalebone. 

July  9 

13,654 

16 

3,602 

23 



6,758 

29 

Aug’t  6 

T 

14 

6,546 

20 

27 

Sept’r  4 

1,000 

31,466 

35,105 

12 

250 

12,712 

18 

uoo 

21,913 

24 



11,947 

Oct’r  2 

685 

7,905 

9 

106 

18,542 

15 

597 

3,613 

22 

19,533 

30 

9,337 

18,760 

Nov’r  6 

1,459 

2,922 

32,850 

28,986 

13 

3,499 

13,686 

25,901 

20 

27  

17,000 

4,432 

1,196 

42,018 

16,462 

6,582 

Dec’r  4 

8,083 

11 

24,296 

9,648 

18 

3,398 

2,741 

6,671 

25 

3,630 

6,936 

31,222 

404297 

61,905 

31 

5,835 



12,332 

24,028 

30,640 

104,660 

382,821 

187,775 

Total 

89,096 

54,658 

12,845 

589,257 

330,590 

1,024,900 

Total  '45,  6 mos. 



1,432,138 

451,109 

1,214,225 
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The  English  demand  absorbed  nearly  all  these  quantities.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  table  of  the  quantities  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30 : — 


EXPORTS  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


England 

Scotland...... 

Flour. 

969,306 

37,078 

Wheat. 

848,607 

57,349 

68,442 

Corn. 

688,719 

78,026 

425,960 

Meal. 

15,772 

642 

Wool. 

610,625 

Lead. 

3,368,085 

Ireland 

8,860 

33,750 

Total 

. 1,015,244 

974,398 

1,192,702 

50,164 

610,625 

3,368,085 

184$. 

England 

Scotland 

35,335 
. 20 

2,010 

134,898 

1 

811,445 

Ireland....... 

790 

Total 

35,355 

2,010 

135,688 

1 

811,445 

The  quantities  of  com  and  meal  sent  to  Ireland  direct,  have  become  important, 
and  that,  doubtless,  will  be  an  increasing  trade.  The  following  is  a table  of  the 
receipts  and  exports  of  flour,  at  four  leading  ports,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31 : — 


FLOUR — BBLS.  RECEIPTS.  FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 

184$.  1846.  184$.  1846. 

New  Orleans 599,836  1,020,816  79,266  372,112 

Baltimore 563,632  794,105  238,900  516,504 

Philadelphia 475,449  753,252  201,956  364,812 

New  York 1,963,150  1,548,394  469,520  1,193,428 


Total 3,602,076  5,116,167  989,642  2,446,656 


The  exports  from  New  Orleans  are  to  foreign  ports  other  than  Cuba.  The 
large  increase  in  exports  has  not  sufficed,  however,  to  sustain  prices  under  the 
enhanced  receipts,  the  free  outlet  having  been  restrained  by  lack  of  freights. 

The  inmost  avenues  of  communication  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  external 
demand.  The  following  is  a table  of  the  receipts  of  produce  at  Cleveland,  on  the 
Ohio  canal,  for  a series  of  years : — 


RECEIPTS  OP  PRODUCE  AT  CLEVELAND,  VIA  OHIO  CANAL. 


1841. 

1842. 

1841. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

Wheat..., 

.bush. 

1,304,421 

Mil, 665 

813,356 

1,000,079 

205,581 

1,672,340 

Flour..... 

..bbls. 

441,425 

492,711 

577,369 

511,710 

352,732 

368,355 

Pork 

29,794 

52,272 

13,177 

36,653 

19,948 

42,996 

Coal 

.bush. 

478,370 

466,844 

387,834 

560,842 

886,880 

893,806 

Ashes .... 

...lbs. 

100,111 

584,851 

1,082,733 

1 ,399,694 

1,060,973 

660,983 

Butter.... 

1,403,280 

1,115,056 

1,008,387 

1,206,935 

1,087,184 

1,341,333 

Cheese ... 

58,168 

260,202 

215,819 

90,010 

Bacon.... 

1,881,271 

1,267,245 

1,926,666 

1,722,628 

663,911 

1,494,821 

Lard 

961,161 

1,311,185 

1,649,835 

1,546,365 

722,734 

1,073,444 

Wool 

107,805 

199,803 

391,138 

848,916 

961,982 

970*709 

Iron  & nails.... 

3,905,417 

3,172,872 

7,008,140 

6,945,746  j 

! 9,122,822 

11,527,908 

Pig  Iron., 

968,160 

1,924,386 

2,891,551 

2,103,740  l 

Corn 

..bush. 

164,967 

527,270 

MERCHANDISE  CLEARED  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Salt 

..bbls. 

59,773 

49,456 

44,310 

79,579 

52.501 

58.952 

Merch’dise.-lbs. 

15,164,747  10,091,803 

12,622,725  11,843,265  10,886,708  10.796.129 

Gypsum . 

1,532,129 

1,789,422 

2,964,955 

2,429,720 

1,711,753 

1,116,578 

Cheese  . . 

30,854 

77.551 

A curious  item  here,  is  the  fact,  that  the  receipts  of  cheese  at  Cleveland  have 
ceased,  and  it  is  now  shipped  inland.  It  is  observable,  that  the  export  of  merchan- 
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dise,  by  canal,  has  declined  annually  since  1843 ! The  revenue  on  the  Ohio 
canals  is  as  follows : — 

OHIO  CANAL  TOLLS. 


1841.  1841.  1844.  184§.  1846. 

Ohio  Canal....  $387,442  22  $3244259  81  $343,710  99  $252,199  01  $328,018 

Miami 58,460  34  68,640  09  77,844  25  74,319  78  116,665 

“ Extens'n  4,085  13  8,291  42  12,723  22  32,007  47  

Wabash  & Erie  5,866  13  35,922  36  48,589  20  73,907  44  110,521 

Muskingum....  15,355  27  22,349  98  29,384  64  38,461  26  34,037 

Hocking 3,712  27  4,349  33  5,286  44  4,519  73  5,145 

Walhonding....  610  17  640  32  1,976  78  1,183  82  1,090 

Reserves 8,746  55  6,612  66  

Total $475,531  53  $464,423  31  $5284262  07  $473,211  47  $595,474 


The  expenses,  &c.,  are  about  $250,000. 

The  increase  on  the  Wabash,  is  mostly  from  Indiana  business.  The  shipments 
from  Michigan,  for  several  years,  have  been  as  follows 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  MICHIGAN. 

TOLEDO.  MONROE.  DETROIT. 

Floor.  Wheat.  Flour.  Wheat.  Flour.  Wheat. 

1842,. 37,280  110,730  9,310  79,455  180,210  98,923 

1843,  59,368  187,800  41,699  121,107  263,083  106,181 

1844,  38,070  38,548  296,170  112,352 

1845,  86,382  565,711  67,369  218,906  225,431  230,608 

1846,  68,600  753,211  155,108  372,847  464,092  114,397 

The  crop  of  Michigan  is  estimated  this  year  at  9,000,000  bushels;  of  which, 
near  2,500,000  are  accumulating  in  store  for  spring  navigation.  Of  these  large 
lake  productions,  considerable  quantities  seek  the  New  York  canals  by  way  of 
Oswego,  whence  the  clearance  by  canal  is  as  follows 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Butter.  Cheese.  Lard.  Bacon. 
bbls.  bushels.  bushels.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs . lbs. 

1845,  379,383  119,572  9,268  2,884,671  3,678,038  160,186  

1846,  471,318  433,446  347,747  2,664,553  4,868,026  553,063  548,356 


All  these  streamlets  uniting  upon  the  New  York  canals,  have  produced  a great 
volume  of  trade,  as  expressed  in  the  following  table : — 


CANALS. — RECEIPTS  AT  TIDE  WATER. 


Forest. 

1844. 

Quantity. 

184$. 

Quantity.  Value. 

1846. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Boards  & Scantling...  .ft. 

832.200 

708,749 

$873,436 

817,150  81,021,385 

Furs  and  Peltry.... 

...lbs. 

232,434,700  237,924,666 

4,044,720  260,335,271 

4,422,936 

Shingles. 

78,125 

72,120 

234,390 

69,822 

244,378 

Timber. 

....ft. 

921,982 

2,492,668 

498,534 

1,798,168 

251,096 

Staves 

...lbs. 

97,533,000 

139,754,800 

628,898 

106,152,500 

1,513,432 

Wood 

.cords 

16,550 

17,696 

86,258 

11,832 

59,160 

Ashes 

..bbls. 

80,646 

69,668 

1,393,860 

46,812 

1,076,904 

Agriculture . 
Pork 

.bbls. 

63,646 

45,153 

571,637 

80,093 

800,925 

Beef 

50,000 

67,699 

507,743 

45,600 

364,800 

Bacon. 

...lbs. 

1,631,700 

118,299 

4,000,500 

290,037 

Cheese 

26,674,500 

27,542,861 

1,921,000 

35,560,118 

2,844,537 

Butter 

1 22,596,300 

21,825,455 

3,055,564 

21,477,657 

3,220,633 

Lard 

3,064,800 

245,184 

6,721,000 

498,810 

Wool 

* 7,762,300 

9,504,039 

2,946,252 

8,866,376 

2,571,415 

Hides. 

293,009 

36,277 

340,900 

42,613 

Flour 

.bbls. 

2,222,204 

2,517,250  14,021.081 

3,063,441 

15,470,271 

Wheat. 

.bush. 

1,262,249 

1,620,033 

1,941,869 

2,950,636 

3,366,141 
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CAIfALS. — RECEIPTS  AT  TIDE  WATER — CONTINUED. 


1844.  184S.  1846. 


Quantity, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rve 1 

bush. 

62,239 

157,438 

$111,002 

321,799 

$232,304 

Corn 

17,861 

35,803 

21,479 

1,610,149 

1,126,854 

Barley 

818,472 

1,137,917 

671,371 

1,427,953 

813,933 

Other  Groin 

1,166,524 

1,294,609 

491,951 

1,920,800 

710,474 

Bran  and  Ship-stuff. 

1,177,489 

1,067.665 

160,150 

1,468,232 

220,181 

Peas  and  Beans...., 

21,176 

66,175 

70,145 

96.800 

96,800 

Potatoes 

18,263 

145,569 

58,076 

230,939 

114,686 

Dried  Fruit 

..lbs. 

14299,400 

360,966 

32,477 

1,502,900 

135,261 

Cotton 

79,600 

66,800 

5,177 

445,100 

34,495 

Tobacco 

318,900 

670,900 

80,508 

2,609,100 

313,092 

Clover  and  Grass-seed... 

4,594,800 

3,161,200 

221,284 

1,094,400 

76,608 

Flax-seed 

3,114,000 

8,303,960 

166,079 

5,283,700 

131,943 

Hope 

1,319,700 

8744200 

157,356 

1,690,500 

185,955 

Manufactures . 

Domestic  Spirits.... galls. 

1,191,317 

1,588,601 

444,809 

1,426,549 

313,800 

Leather 

.lbs. 

3,909,000 

15,363,925 

2,765,507 

5,160,654 

328,918 

Furniture 

2,177,400 

2,561,624 

256,162 

2,226,114 

223,611 

Bar  and  Pig  Lead. . . 

41,800 

223,500 

8,940 

489,800 

19,592 

Pig  Iron 

6,422,600 

8,031,218 

140,546 

10,574,740 

182,574 

Bloom  and  Bar  Iron, 

10,892,243 

265,222 

Iron  ware 

944,900 

4,665,398 

186,615 

1,219,091 

48,830 

Domestic  Woollens. 

867,200 

1,407,529 

1,900,029 

1,425,340 

1,923,390 

Domestic  Cottons... 

1,564,600 

1,879,446 

582,628 

2,324,774 

719,787 

Salt 

bbls. 

175,013 

172,968 

147,023 

692,442 

180,035 

Merchandise 

492,300 

505,708 

88,497 

3,594,322 

276,872 

Other  Articles. 

Stone,  Lime  & Clay 

.lbs. 

50,159,800 

55,344,593 

83,016 

44,200,033 

63,170 

Gypsum 

1,801,800 

12,263,800 

27,666 

12,084,100 

26,933 

Mineral  Coal 

18,480,700 

47,798,300 

119,406 

10,846,600 

47,116 

Sundries 

54,722,400 

83,237,259 

3,329,490 

90,841,614 

2,633,256 

Aggregates. 
Forest 

tons 

545,202 

607,930 

7,759,596 

603,010 

8,589.291 

Agriculture 

383,363 

447,627  ! 

27,612,291 

628,454 

33,662,818 

Manufactures 

39,957 

49,812 

6,432,259 

46,076 

4,805,799 

Merchandise 

246 

253 

88,497 

1,795 

276,872 

Other  Articles 

62,625 

99,321 

3,559,658 

82,982 

3,770,476 

Total 

1,031,395 

1,204,943 

45,452,321 

1,362,319 

51,105,256 

This  volume  of 

produce  has  kept  the  business  of  the  canals  in  great  activity. 

The  total  business 

of  the  canals  has  been,  for  several  yean 

i,  as  follows 

Ton*. 

Value. 

Toll*. 

1839 

1,435,713 

$73,399 

',764  $1,616,382 

1840 

1,416,046 

63,303 

1,892 

1,775,747 

1841 

1,521,661 

92,202 

!,929 

2,034,883 

1842 

1,236,931 

60,016 

i,606 

1,749,196 

1843 

1,513,439 

76,276 

1,909 

2,081,590 

1844 

1,816,586 

90,921 

,152 

2,446,374 

1845 

1,977,565 

100,624 

,859 

2,646,181 

1846 

2,150,144 

115,732 

1,780 

2,758,249 

A large  portion  of  this  increase  of  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  vegetable  food, 
of  that  description  which  has  formed  so  large  a proportion  of  the  increased  ship- 
ments to  England.  The  following  is  a table  of  the  value  of  certain  articles  of 
produce,  delivered  on  the  New  York  canals,  and  of  the  same  articles  shipped  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  total  shipments  from  the  United  States : — 
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in 

184$. 

1846. 

Received 

Exported  to 

Total  from 

Received 

Exported  to 

Total  from 

on  Canal*. 

G.  Britain. 

U.  States. 

on  Canals. 

G.  Britain. 

U.  States. 

Beef  Tallow.... 

250,000 

777,906 

1,810,551 

364,800 

1,354,341 

768,266 

2,474,208 

Pork,  bacon  ,&-c. 

572,814 

643,705 

3,236,479 

1,589,772 

3,883,884 

Butter  & cheese. 

4,050,634 

338,647 

758,829 

6,065,170 

531,085 

1,063,087 

Wheat 

1,211,759 

20,160 

745,436 

500,400 

3,366,141 

1,056,325 

1,681,975 

Flour 

9,999,918 

6,759,488 

15,470,271 

5,186,677 

11,668,669 

Corn 

Meal.. 

8,931 

43,893 

102 

404,008 

641,029 

1,126,854 

797,176 

190,073 

1,186,663 

945,081 

Rye  and  Oats... 

43,506 

8,996 

133,477 

232,304 

142,694 

638,222 

Hops....  

171,561 

185,955 

10,917 

41,693 

16,309,123  2,568,845  14,244,261 

28,421,267  10,037,554  23,583,482 

Increase 

12,112,144 

7,468,709 

9,339,221 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  increased  receipts  of  the  canals 
was  exported  from  the  Union ; and  that  the  remainder  was  in  excess  of  the  home 
wants,  is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  prices  are  less  than  at  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

The  nature  of  the  trade  is  such  now,  as  to  warrant  anticipations  of  a rapid  inp 
crease ; and,  from  the  fact  of  the  high  freights  and  possibly  diminished  quantity 
of  cotton  to  be  exported,  greater  facilities  for  transportation  may  be  looked  for. 
Such  a result  will  allow  of  greater  remuneration  to  growers.  The  prices  of  cot- 
ton continue  to  advance ; and  while  those  planters  who  have  entirely  lost  their 
crops  will  suffer,  by  those  who  have  a fair  supply,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  a most  profitable  year  will  doubtless  be  experienced.  The  general  move- 
ment is  such,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a large  future  trade.  Thus  far,  the 
spring  trade  has  opened  fairly. 

To  ship-building,  particularly,  a great  impulse  has  been  imparted  by  the  growth 
of  the  export  trade,  and  the  consequent  high  freights  which  have  been  obtained 
during  the  past  year  for  transportation  of  produce,  while  the  low  tariff  holds  out 
greater  prospects  of  return  freights.  Up  to  the  22d  of  January,  the  arrival  of  du- 
tiable goods  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  $4,610,997,  against  $2,428,691,  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  being  nearly  100  per  cent.  As  a consequence,  the  duties 
have  been  $1,201,830,  against  $745,100 ; presenting  the  fact,  that  the  duties  un- 
der the  new  tariff  average  4 per  cent  only  less  than  under  the  old  ; that  is  to  say, 
the  duties  this  year  are  26  per  cent  against  30$  last  year.  The  prospect  of  an 
improved  business  in  the  spring  and  fail,  has  induced  great  confidence  among  id^ 
porters.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  with  the  view  to  facilitate  business  j 
m the  warehouse,  appointed  Mr.  D.  H.  Barhydt  as  a register  of  goods  ware- 
housed, with  the  view  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  on  goods  placed  in  bond,  spe- 
cifying the  quantity,  packages,  and  value.  These  certificates  may  be  available 
in  the  market  to  small  capitalists,  as  security  in  procuring  discounts,  inasmuch  as 
that  their  return  is  necessary  to  the  release  of  the  goods  they  represent.  By 
these  means,  the  importer  of  small  capital  can  command  on  these  warrants  dis- 
counts, and  they  will  become  the  best  possible  description  of  security  for  loans ; 
or  the  goods  may  be  sold  outright,  as  securely  and  satisfactorily  by  means  of  these 
warrants,  as  if  the  articles  themselves  were  taken  out  of  warehouse  and  exposed 
for  sale.  In  fact,  by  such  a warrant,  the  importer  holds  in  his  hand  his  goods, 
either  for  sale  or  discount,  as  securely,  and  as  easily  transferable,  as  his  dollars 
in  bank  are  disposed  of  by  check. 

yoIm  xvi, — wo.  ii,  18 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

FOB  TBB  TBAB  ENDING  OB  THE  30tH  Or  DECEMBER,  1846. 

We  commence  (bis  statement  with  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  merchandise  in  each  month  of  the  year,  as  taken  from  the  custom-house  books.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  exports,  in  1846,  were  $36,433,763 ; exceeding  those  of  1845 
by  $3,533,100,  and  those  of  1844  by  $1,795,333 ; which  were  larger  than  any  former  yev. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS,  IN  1846.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  IN  1846. 


For.  goods  For.  goods  Do.  not  Domestic 

Months.  dutiable.  Do.  ftoe.  Specie.  duUable.  dutiable.  goods.  Specie. 

$ 9 9 9 9 9 9 

January 4,843,884  376,905  434231  124,575  36,857  1,930,413  31,763 

February, 4,177,953  474,360  96,779  120,355  52,248  1,6734242  126,700 

March, 8,657,793  1,092,476  62,225  122,072  664216  1,463,529  257,781 

April, 4,105,393  24228,878 106,544  195,518  114,927  1,998,736  519,599 

May,. 4,160,360  1,300,751  274286  208,562  85.850  2,529,096  291,041 

June 4,605,527  14239,006  29,122  223,504  93,058  3,745,687  None. 

July, 5,411,595  7294235  54,879  122,403  40,414  2,876,01S  80,463 

August,. 7,585,427  826,815  44,882  167,772  39,484  3,413,782  57,589 

September 54272,923  600,849  10,044  305,860  82,309  24238,101  24255 

October,- 2,738,997  991,449  69,809  296,240  74,199  3,354,142  70,350 

November, 2,568,183  7194215  139,392  247,930  60,357  3,510,269  7,680 

December,. 44279,813  537,496  61,346  118,345  65,876  4,211,300  None. 


* 58,406,847  11,117,435  745,529  2,223,136  811,795  31,953,611  1,435,220 

11,117,435  2,223,136  

745,529  < 811,795 

1,4354220 


Total  imports,  704269,811  Total  exports,  36,423,763 

STATEMENT  OF  IMPOSTS  INTO  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  TORE,  FOR  1845-46. 


1846. 

184§. 

1846. 

1846. 

Brandy,... 

...half  pipes 

4,824 

8,622 

Molasses,. 

..bbls. 

23,557 

33,127 

q* 

e’eks  & bbls. 

4,047 

7,286 

01.  oil,. 

.casks 

231 

1,102 

Coal, 

35,116 

53,236 

1 bxs.  and  bask. 

11,807 

32,915 

Cocoa,.... 

5,969 

7,269 

Pepper,. 

..bags 

21,245 

16,579 

Cochineal 

480 

741 

Pimento, 

7,066 

20,782 

Coffee,-.., 

hags 

382,268 

312,362 

Rags,-...., 

..bales 

11,730 

14,331 

.... 

289 

62 

Raisins, 

.casks 

7,962 

11,729 

Cotton,.... 

322,456 

356,749 

ft. 

.boxes 

354,732 

304,642 

Duck, 

1,659 

1,193 

drums 

3,305 

2,122 

3,474 

7,970 

Rice, 

... . tea 

36,443 

34,631 

Earthen-ware,’. . crates 

Rum, puncheons 

1,300 

1,972 

and  casks 

29,417 

32,537 

Salt, 

.bush.  1,303,663 1.055,509 

Figs, 

35,893 

140,747 

Saltpetre......... 

. .bags 

9^295 

18,599 

Glass,-.... 

boxes 

1,574 

2,150 

Sugar, 

.hbds. 

67,238 

88,268 

Gin,  ...... 

2,356 

2,501 

... . tcs. 

577 

1,626 

Hemp...... 

43,623 

51,009 

..bbls. 

7,242 

17,039 

145 

730 

. . .hn. 

85,744 

22,958 

Hides,...., 

694 

768 

...bags 

37|652 

38,771 

No. 

566,446 

703,282 

Tobacco,- 

.hhde. 

17,674 

8,998 

Iron,  bar, 

15,390 

19,597 

.bales  & cer. 

14,916 

17,191 

17,371 

28,937 

Wine,  butts  and  pipes 

1,289 

883 

sheet,  hoop,  dec. 

49,864 

55,484 

.hhd8.  & hf.  do. 

12,415 

8,155 

Indigo, ... 

997 

2,069 

qr.  casks,. 

41,691 

27,361 

1,164 

1,667 

Ind.  bhla.. 

11,293 

6,811 

Lead, 

293,796 

385,214 

boxes,... 

194211 

10,692 

Molasses,. 

73,822 

62,506 

Wool,.. 

.bales 

19,514 

224272 

• 

5,168 

5,780 
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PORKS*  ARRIVALS  AT  THX  POET  OP  XZW  YORK. 

Colonel  Tborrx,  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Service,  furnishes  the  following  list  of 
arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York,  from  all  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1846 

Schrs.  Galliots.  8t’men.  Arm.  vest.  Total. 


Nation. 

Ships. 

Barks. 

Brtp. 

American, 

475 

277 

584 

British, 

48 

50 

198 

Bremen  

20 

28 

16 

Swedish, 

2 

9 

29 

Hamburgh,!" 

8 

13 

5 

French, 

5 

7 

3 

Norwegian, 

7 

12 

Dutch,.. 

Danish,- 

Portuguese,. 

Prussian, 

Austrian,.. 

Sardinian, 

Belgian, 

Russian, 

Brazilian,. 

Genoese, 

Mexican,. 

New  Granada,. 

Central  America,... . . 

Oldenburgh, 

Tuscany,. 

Mecklenburgh,- 

Spanish, 


284 

78 

3 

1 


1,020 

o80 

67 

41 

26 

16 

21 

20 

16 

16 

12 

9 

10 

4 

3 

5 
1 
2 

6 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4 


Peruvian, 

1 

% 



Venezuelan,. 

1 



1 

Lubeck^. 

1 

1 

Colombian, 

1 

1 

Haytien,. 

1 

...... 



1 

Sicilian,. 

3 

1 



4 

Total 571 

425 

901 

382 

3 

7 

4 2^93 

COASTWISE  AREIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK, 

1846. 

Months. 

Ships. 

Barks. 

■a 

Schrs. 

Total. 

January- 

11 

9 

317 

375 

February 

17 

11 

44 

284 

356 

March 

26 

25 

45 

379 

475 

April. 

35 

11 

39 

515 

600 

May 

28 

14 

42 

339 

423 

June 

13 

14 

51 

355 

433 

July. 

18 

19 

39 

349 

425 

August 

14 

6 

44 

189 

253 

September 

13 

10 

40 

255 

318 

October. 

25 

11 

45 

335 

416 

November 

22 

12 

38 

225 

297 

December 

38 

27 

50 

>77 

292 

Whole  nnmhor.  m ahmr# . 

4,663 

2,289 

Which,  added  to  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports, 

Makes  a total  for  the  year  of. 

M52 

7,843 

~89l 

i. 

Decrease, 

Note^— In  the  above,  no  sloops  are  included  ; which,  if  added  to  the  many  schooners 
from  Virginia  and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are  never  boarded,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  points  at  which  they  come  in,  would  make  the  number  much  greater. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OP  ARRIVALS  AND  PASSENGERS  Df  DIFFERENT  TEARS. 


Years. 

No.  of  arrivals. 

Pass’gers. 

Years. 

No.  of  arrivals. 

Pass’fen 

1840, 

1,953 

62,797 

1844 

2,208 

61,002 

1841, 

2,118 

57,337 

1845, 

2,044 

82,960 

1842, 

1,960 

74,949 

1846, 

2,293 

115,230 

1843, 

1,832 

46,302 

TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1846. 

A correspondent  of  the  “ Journal  of  Commerce*  furnishes  the  following  statement  of 
the  tobacco  trade  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1846.  It  will,  we 
doubt  not,  prove  interesting  to  many  of  owr  readers 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OP  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1846. 


184&  Kentucky.  Va.  andN.C.  Ohio.  Md. 


Delivered  in  January, 

326 

0 

0 

0 

*« 

February, 

253 

17 

0 

0 

It 

March, 

451 

16 

0 

1 

II 

April, 

627 

4 

0 

11 

It 

May, 

640 

25 

0 

0 

<1 

June,. 

552 

75 

0 

0 

II 

July, 

343 

121 

9 

4 

II 

August, 

453 

F96 

20 

9 

II 

September, 

602 

196 

3 

3 

II 

October,. 

1,180 

161 

27 

8 

II 

November, 

1,270 

170 

12 

0 

II 

December, 

541 

74 

0 

24 

Total, 

7,238 

955 

71 

~~60 

STATEMENT — CONTINUED. 

January  1, 

stock  on  hand,. 

3,357 

190 

6 

1 

Deceived  in  January, 

250 

40 

0 

6 

it 

February, 

53 

1 

0 

0 

it 

Marohr 

202 

0 

0 

7 

M 

April, 

310 

18 

0 

0 

•1 

May,- 

409 

56 

0 

0 

II 

June,  

312 

206 

11 

0 

II 

July,-. 

664 

227 

16 

13 

it 

August, 

770 

223 

4 

6 

M 

September,- 

1,184 

267 

17 

6 

II 

October, 

935 

400 

20 

0 

U 

November, 

287 

71 

1 

33 

II 

December,. 

305 

276 

33 

12 

9,058 

1,975 

108 

84 

7,238 

955 

71 

GO 

1,820 

1,020 

37 

24 

Stock  on  hand  1st  January,  1847, 

...hbds. 

3,901 

STATEMENT— CONTINUED. 

Ky. 

Ya.  and  N.C.  Ohio. 

Md. 

Total. 

Stock  on  hand,  January  1,  1844. 

6,128 

195 

3 

0 

6,396 

it 

- 1845, 

3,985 

326 

0 

10 

4,321 

ii 

“ 1846, 

3,357 

171 

18 

9 

3,555 

it 

" 1847, 

1,820 

1,020 

37 

24 

2,901 

It  would  seem,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  tobacco  trade  of  New  York  is 
in  a rapid  state  of  decline. 
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COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ENTRIES  AMD  CLEARANCES  OF  COLONIAL  AMD  FOREIGN  SHIPPING. 

The  following  is  a return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  shipping  entered  in- 
wards at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  colonial  ports,  and  cleared  outward 
therefrom  to  such  ports,  in  each  year,  since  1820: — 


Tear. 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 

Ships.  Tonnage. 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 

Ships.  Tonnage. 

1821 

2,532 

656,213 

2,698 

663,145 

1822 

2,473 

649,041 

2,709 

670,140 

1823, 

2,772 

723,113 

2,751 

702,628 

1824, 

2,856 

757,659 

2,983 

764,761 

1825, 

3,014 

810,478 

3,086 

808,711 

1826, 

2,991 

926,308 

2,903 

771,152 

1827, 

2,564 

711,313 

2,779 

735,180 

1828, 

2,880 

784,693 

3,113 

823,891 

1829, 

2,974 

829,727 

3,092 

819,148 

1830 

3,043 

842,795 

3,143 

850,132 

1831, 

3,104 

870,869 

3,284 

884,295 

1832, 

3,148 

875,419 

3,402 

920,081 

1833 

3,286 

912,441 

3,433 

906,501 

1834, 

3,326 

3,633 

922,656 

3,483 

950,011 

1835 

1,040,091 

3,573 

1,012,076 

1836 

3,512 

1,040,244 

3,685 

1,047,727 

1837, 

3,534 

1,078,681 

3,446 

1,013,967 

1838 

3,534 

1,111,260 

3,781 

1,168,011 

1839, 

3,698 

1,162,684 

3,865 

1,187,147 

1840, 

3,887 

1,251,826 

4,376 

1,365,228 

1841 

4,160 

1,364,517 

4,352 

1,383,760 

1842 

3,283 

1,067,485 

3,538 

1,127,520 

1843, 

3,909 

1,304,236 

4,161 

1,357,129 

1844, 

4,151 

1,375,705 

4,979 

1,604,029 

1845, 

5,685 

1,895,529 

5,046 

1,706,835 

The  following  is  a 

return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  inwards 

from  ports  of  foreign 

powers  in 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 

respectively,  and 

cleared  outwards  to  such  ports,  in  each  year,  since  1820 : 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 

Year.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 
Ships.  Tonnage. 

1821, 

6,669 

863,891 

5,766 

757,295 

1822, 

6,857 

930,282 

5,768 

800,091 

1823, 

6,647 

931,790 

5,393 

771,058 

811,595 

1824, 

6,844 

941,447 

5,553 

1825, 

8,657 

1,248,475 

6,133 

904,848 

1826, 

7,451 

1,027,862 

6,152 

881,048 

1827, 

8,755 

1,282,628 

6,948 

1,066,748 

1828, 

8,437 

1,205,983 

7,331 

1,089,045 

1829, 

7,683 

1,098,438 

7,125 

1,040,042 

1830, 

8,306 

1,219,949 

7,707 

1,156,468 

1831, 

9,429 

1 ,390,223 

8,640 

1,318,971 

1,205,031 

ia32, 

8,012 

1,185,425 

7,895 

1833, 

7,774 

1,151,481 

7,900 

1,230,642 

1834, 

8,197 

1,228,864 

8.015 

1 ,223,949 

1835, 

8,290 

1,250,665 

84219 

1,277,386 

1836, 

8,579 

1,334,285 

8,532 

1,368,822 

1837 

9,202 

1,407,365 

8,919 

1,420,008 

1838, 

9,866 

1,525,331 

10,004 

1,600,755 

1,785,641 

1839, 

11,169 

1,785,401 

10,932 

1840, 

11,139 

1,782,216 

10,997 

1,803,478 

1841, 

11,734 

1,835,495 

11,835 

1,912,699 

1842 

12,760 

2,047,882 

12,830 

2,103,414 

1843 

12,779 

2,070,660 

12,806 

2,137,440 

1844, 

13,082 

2,112,006 

2,289,744 

12,837 

2,122,742 

1845,... 

13,817 

14,008 

2,427,552 
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COMMERCE  OF  CHINA  IN  1845-46. 

We  proceed  to  compile  from  our  latest  files  of  papers  received  from  China,  a compre- 
hensive view  of  the  commerce  of  the  several  ports,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  British  consols  residing  in  Canton,  Shanghai,  &c. 

The  following  abstracts  of  trade  under  the  British  flag,  at  Canton  and  Shanghai,  shows  the 
immense,  and,  as  compared  with  1844,  the  fast  growing  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of 
British  imports  and  exports,  which,  says  the  Chinese  Mail  of  May  7,  1846,  we  leave  to  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  have  hitherto  maintained  that  China  had  not  produce  enough 
to  satisfy  its  demand  for  foreign  manufactures. 

ABSTRACT  OF  TRADE  UNDER  BRITISH  FLAGS,  AT  THE  PORTS  OP  CARTON  AND  SHANGHAI,  Ilf 
1845,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1844. 


Incrtast  in  1845.  Decrease. 
Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports. 

Canton 10,303.934  15,506540  80,734,018  17,925,360  3,808,658  5,113,300 

Shanghai 5,822,494  2413,873  5,838,882  2,267,430  2,706,621  3,571,445 


15,415,428  17,820,113  26,572,900  20,192,790  2,708,621  6,380,103  5,113406 

Next  to  the  English  ranks  the  American  trade ; but  as  there  are  no  published  returns, 
except  those  by  the  British  consul  of  Canton,  we  can  only  judge  of  the  transactions  at  that 
port,  which  in  value  have  increased  very  considerably.  According  to  the  official  report  of 
F.  C.  Magregor,  the  British  consul,  the  United  States  imports  at  Canton  are  as  follows: — 


1844,  in  57  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  23,273  tons, $1,320,170 

1845,  in  83  “ “ 38,658  “ 2,478,048 


Showing  an  increase  in  1845,  over  1844,  of  26  vessels,  and  15,385  tons;  and  in  value 
more  than  100  per  cent,  ($1,157,178.) 

The  export  trade  of  the  Americans  is  equally  remarkable  with  that  of  the  import,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  exhibit  s— 


1844,  in  49  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  21,600  tons, $6,686,171 

1845,  in  85  “ “ 37,959  “ 7,979,834 

Increase  in  exports $1,293,663 


Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  enjoy  the  largest  portion  of  the  Chinese  trade ; that 
of  other  foreign  countries  with  China  is  comparatively  insignificant ; but  as  several  Euro- 
pean nations  have  only  opened  a direct  commerce  with  China  since  the  late  war,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried,  or  how  far  they  may  rival  the  commerce 
of  those  countries  who  have  been  longer  in  the  trade.  The  entire  foreign  trade  for  1844 
and  1845  is  comprised  in  two  short  tables,  a reference  to  which  Bhows  at  a glance  what 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  at  the  port  of  Canton ; and  we  believe  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  and  Americans,  foreigners  have  almost  confined  their 
operations  to  that  port. 

The  following  table,  confined  exclusively  to  Canton,  ebows  the  amount  of  trade  at  that 
port,  under  British,  American,  French,  and  other  flags,  daring  1845,  as  compared  with  f844. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CARTON,  DURING  1845,  COMPARED  WITH  1844. 


•a 

GO 

1844. 

1845. 

1844. 

Incrtast  in  1845. 

D terms*. 

Flag. 

Imports. 

Expo 

20.734.016 

rts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

British 

10,392,934 

15  596,240 

17,925,360 

2,808,658 

5,112^06 

American 

2,478,468 

1,320.170 

7,979.864 

6,686,171 

1,157,878 

1,293.693 

French 

8,318 

33.823 

93.010 

37,136 

55.860 

25,505 

Dutch 

77,751 

231.706 

635.533 

572,188 

63,345 

153,957 

Danish 

19,871 

51.990 

141,129 

141,129 

32,119 

Swedish 

114,817 

18,334 

179.615 

153.688 

96,583 

25,997 

German 

123,530 

5.743 

419.973 

122.688 

117,767 

297,085 

Lorcbas 

825.060 

614  824 

219.596 

7,522 

210,236 

212,074 

Others 

22,482 

60,517 

163,688 

9,009 

154,686 

38,035 

Total  904s  ,44. 

14,068£U 

17,843£tt 

39,566,426 

25^13^40 

1,588,484 

58,477 
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The  trade  of  Foo-cbow-foo  for  the  year,  is  quite  insignificant  The  gross  amount  of 
import  is  £72,147  17s.,  of  which  £67,820  la.  4d.  was  camried  array  by  the  ships  which 
brought  it,  so  that  the  actual  sales  of  British  goods  were  £4,327  15s.  8d. ; the  exports,  in 
the  aggregate , being  £683  4s.  3d.  The  Americans  appear  to  have  been  more  successful 
at  this  port  They  imported  in  three  vessels,  goods  amounting  in  value  to  £11,513  19s.  10d., 
of  which  £4,235  16a  2d.,  from  Hongkong,  was  probably  on  British  account ; and  their 
exports  were  £776  5s. 

The  returns  from  Shanghai  exhibit  a great  increase — though  scarcely  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  The  imports  for  1845  are  £1,082,207  against  £501,335,  the  previous  year; 
the  exports,  £4,259,091,  against  £487,528.  In  cotton  goods,  the  imports  exceed  those  of 
Canton,  the  respective  quantities  being: — Shanghai,  1,283,875  pieces;  Canton,  875,020. 
In  1845,  Shanghai  imported  426,563  pieces  of  cotton  fabrics ; there  is,  therefore,  an  increase 
on  the  year  of  upwards  of  850,000  pieces. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  United  States  has  not  taken  measures  to  procure,  through 
its  consuls,  accurate  statements  of  the  trade,  &c.,  of  the  several  ports  of  China.  This  ne- 
glect should  be  remedied ; almost  ah  our  information  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  the 
pains-taking  officials  of  the  British  government. 

EXTORT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

From  30tA  June,  1845,  to  lot  July , 1846;  with  export  of  Silk  and  Sundries  to  the  United 
States,  in  41  vessels;  derived  from  the  “ Chinese  Repository” 


184$. 


Vowels. 

Date. 

September  13, 

“ 23. 

October  94, 
November  13, 

Y.  Hyaon. 
55,478 

Hyson. 

H.  Skin. 
729 

Twankay. 

G.  Powder. 
18,031 
2,400 
12,465 
2,850 

Imperial. 

10,761 

5,366 

3,080 

2,850 

148,823 

1.667 

Inca* 

25.732 

Panama 

tfotmr.. 

“ 28, 

M 30, 

M 3D, 

341,260 

250,138 

324,078 

13,076 

19,346 

3,906 

61,018 

47.606 

20,722 

5,325 

1,940 

23,233 

8,732 

11,340 

Rowqoa 

18,196 

8,314 

John  Adams... 

December  V, 

321,831 

14,050 

26,293 

83,41 1 

27311 

20,045 

Ann  MeKim 

44  6, 

152,597 

17,667 

24,829 

45,047 

22,857 

Mary  Ellen 

44  23, 

“ 28. 

153,431 

8.14H 

62,131 

60,645 

9,449 

7,119 

Montreal 

361,205 

42.503 

36,811 

15,573 

14,300 

Horatio 

44  27. 

322,288 

*7,316 

49,194 

25,794 

58,577 

36,913 

Clarendon 

44  29, 

433,479 

51,765 

166,605 

79,610 

54,007 

“ 30, 

63,171 

1846. 

Henry - 

January  2, 

310,887 

12.584 

22,292 

66.090 

14.595 

11,235 

Mootank 

“ 7, 

270,163 

5,888 

10,716 

2,658 

90,717 

56,886 

Eliza  Ann 

“ 14, 

210,720 

11.003 

31,985 

42,929 

24,749 

Cohota. 

44  H 

470.356 

19,313 

95,193 

90,387 

47,852 

36,490 

Leland. 

44  17, 

230,635 

19,058 

69,985 

41,201 

Oneida. 

44  19, 

186,625 

77,392 

94,662 

39,030 

100,749 

67,856 

Grafton 

“ *0. 

52.597 

37.653 

90,338 

Rainbow 

44  24, 

260,702 

68.910 

20,259 

30657 

59.205 

41.551 

44  31. 

177,767 

273,428 

44,376 

10,688 

107,145 

9.168 

50.434 

32.719 

22,101 

17.069 

Ann  Maria 

February  8, 

Looehoo 

- «. 

288.9U0 

60,729 

47,397 

34,881 

43,358 

30,164 

Natchez 

44  25. 

203  311 

23.842 

77,500 

24,570 

15,129 

Tartar 

44  25. 

165382 

47.929 

52308 

75,897 

33.449 

97,770 

Paul  Jones 

March  2, 

404.268 

191,184 

48,081 

29.556 

95,593 

68,456 

57,894 

11,088 

36,781 

7,171 

Medora  

44  9, 

3.427 

Witsahickon 

44  23, 

24.203 

4,353 

6,953 

. 

7,335 

3.234 

Luca*... 

44  30, 

185,658 

42.449 

61,703 

10,238 

31,224 

17,990 

Helena. 

April  1, 

373,151 

28,638 

33,661 

100,679 

24.343 

29,575 

Douglas* 

44  24. 

241.418 

7,645 

11,482 

42,947 

18.719 

16^32 

Zenobie..... 

44  28, 

247,494 

4.364 

74.498 

59,377 

17,266 

*18,562 

Albion 

May  8, 

192,370 

13,545 

32,401 

20.261 

16,310 

John  G.  Coster.... 

44  15, 

189,890 

39,289 

100,694 

198.321 

67.036 

40,961 

Jet.  Boorman..... 

June  1, 

86,474 

19,005 

21.704 

62,196 

8,803 

7,330 

Akbar 

. . • .... 

“ 21, 

44  23, 

“ 97, 

217,609 

59,517 

168,646 

16,240 

97,099 

79,204 

78,156 

15,181 

11,843 

5,021 

25,368 

7.793 

5.360 

13,685 

T.  W.  Uean 

32,100 

905,566 

358,915 

599,794 

48.258 

Total  Pouode. . 

44  44  . . 

8,633,731 

9.171398 

6390,419 

2,588,776 

9,654,850 

1,738391 

1,253,709 

941,065 

507,068 

854,043 

674,978 

456,245 

Henson  of  1844-45, 
44  1843-44, 

tt  U t< 
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1844.  EXPOET  OP  TEA$— CONTINUED. 


VenelB. 

Souchong. 

Fowohong. 

Pekoe. 

Ooloog. 

Green. 

Black. 

Total. 

Airone 

4,849 

84,999 

4,849 

88,843 

Hontren 

280 

3,034 

7,766 

3,314 

11,000 

Tonquin...... .... 

53,027 

360 

4,793 

10,696 

164,368 

168,806 

333,174 

Inca 

40,550 

75,738 

4,066 

33,129 

120,354 

153^483 

Panama. 

90,561 

11,237 

506,917 

101,798 

608,715 

Haber 

33,574 

45,399 

283,541 

78,843 

362,384 

Howqna 

32,061 

18,100 



95,730 

368.674 

75,891 

444,565 

John  Q.  Adam*.. . 

80,956 

37,613 

16,946 

7,495 

503.841 

143,010 

646,851 

Ann  McKim 

84,485 

262,997 

84,485 

347,482 

Mary  Ellen 

5,897 

20,457 

16,008 

309  908 

42,362 

352,270 

Montreal 

23.417 

55,543 

9,496 

490,392 

88.456 

578*848 

Horatio 

17,701 

8,718 

540.082 

26,419 

566,501 

Clarendon 

38.359 

27.244 

3,615 

727,556 

69,216 

796,774 

Lenox 

55,604 

6,868 



63,171 

62,472 

125,643 

1846. 

Henry 

27,963 

437,614 

27,963 

465,577 

Montauk 

17,022 

437,028 

17,022 

454,050 

Eliza  Ann 

66,982 

9,163 

321,379 

76,145 

397,534 

Cohota . .... 

82,070 

90,386 

689,591 

102,456 

792,047 

Leland 

2,890 

26.542 

360  879 

29,432 

390.311 

Oneida 

11,852 

17,341 

5,304 

496,314 

34,497 

530,811 

Grafton 

173,409 

22,949 

31,948 

110,588 

228,366 

338,894 

Rainbow 

71,779 

12,105 

481,284 

83,884 

565.168 

Geneva 

33,306 

46,800 

2,897 

7.580 

401,833 

90,583 

492,406 

Ann  Maria. 

150,019 

2,910 

8,929 

343,605 

161,858 

505,463 

Loochoo 

110,795 

29,318 

35,267 

505.429 

175.380 

680,809 

Natchex 

137,218 

5,694 

344,352 

142,912 

487,264 

Tartar 

57,008 

36,530 

402,735 

93,538 

496,273 

Paul  Jones 

69,102 

66,140 

572.597 

135,242 

707,839 

Medora 

87,079 

9,928 

2,304 

801 

310,882 

100,112 

410,994 

Witsahickon 

60.003 

11,635 

46,078 

71,638 

117,716 

Lucas 

51,857 

23,652 

349,192 

75,509 

424.701 

Helena 

23,664 

3.790 

590,048 

27.384 

617,432 

Dougina 

131,623 

32,039 

338,543 

163,602 

502.205 

Zenobia.. 

3.874 

10,991 

421.550 

14,865 

436,424 

Albion 

4,791 

274.887 

4,791 

279,678 

John  G.  Coster.... 

275,488 

25,360 

505,491 

300,848 

866.339 

Jas.  Boorman 

60,694 

32,993 

205,514 

93,687 

299.201 

Akbar 

309,276 

82,791 

4,429 

6,483 

420,780 

402,979 

832,759 

Candace 

181,006 

45,942 

15,307 

148,054 

242,255 

390,309 

T.  W.  Sean 

247,054 

51,988 

303.238 

299,042 

602.280 

3,064.160 

946,378 

35,435 

220.294 

14,235,825 

4,266,267 

18.502,092 

5,280.865 

1,301,965 

69,285 

298,353 

13,801,115 

6,950,468 

20,751.583 

3,133,133 

799,622 

60,178 

132,594 

10,131,837 

4,125,527 

14,257,364 

Besides  the  above  named  40  vessels,  the  Talbot  sailed  on  the  22d  July,  with  a cargo  of 
drugs  and  sundries,  making  the  aggregate  despatches  from  China  to  the  United  States,  41 
vessels,  during  the  season ; the  Ann  McKim  was  laden  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Montauk  took 
there  a portion  of  her  cargo.  The  Talbot,  Huntress,  and  Lenox,  touched  at  Manilla,  to 
fill  up. 

We  give  below  the  following  table,  specifying  the  various  articles  exported  to  the 
United  States : — 


EXPORT  OF  SILK  AND  SUNDRIES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  ABOVE  NAMED  41  VESSELS. 


Pongees 

Handkerchiefs 

Sorenets 

Senshaws 

Satins 

“ 50,975 

“ 6,167 

« 4,085 

“ 1.982 

Domapka. 

«« 

321 

Satin  Levantines 

H 

1,099 

Cropes 

44 

199 

Crape  Shawls 

<•  132,987 

Crape  Scarfs 

44 

10,290 

Sewing  Silk 

630 

Raw  Silk 

436 

Grass  cloth 

44 

698 

Fans  and  Screens 

U 

1,168 

Cussia 

7,877 

Matting 

23,533 

Rhubarb 

1,135 

Sweetmeats 

41 

4,637 

Vermillion..... : 

4( 

176 

Split  Rattans 

1,068 

Pearl  Buttons 

204 

China  ware 

44 

644 

Fire  Crackers 

M 

20,610 

Aniseed  6tar 

4 ( 

159 

Oil  of  Cassia 

<4 

154 

Oil  of  Anise 

44 

174 

Camphor. 

1,356 

Lacquered  ware 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  TRADE,  1844-1848. 

The  following  statement  of  the  iron  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  derived  from  the  Phila- 
delphia “ Commercial  List — 

The  supplies  of  iron  sent  from  the  different  mines  of  the  State,  by  the  various  improve- 
ments, from  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  to  the  30th  November,  1845  and  1846,  have 
been, — by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal : — 


1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron lbs.  57,405,226  38,183,139 

Wrought  Iron 18,669,843  8,103,667 

Costings 5,918,897  6,336,969 

Total 81,993,936  52,623,775 


Or,  36,604  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 

Of  the  above  amount,  there  were  received  from  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater 


Canal: — 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron lbs.  50,247,556  34,476,562 

Wrought 14,915,302  6,215,611 

Blooms 4,352,369  5,192,356 

Castings 3e6,l29  357,907 

The  balance  came  from  Port  Depoeite,  and  was  brought  down  in  arks,  by  the  Dela- 

ware Canal,  and  taken  off  at  Bristol : — 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron lbs.  42,764,493  34,450,094 

Bar  and  Sheet  Iron. 106,389  1,553,899 

Castings. 428,588  580,420 

Blooms. 1,000 

By  the  Schuylkill  Canal : — 

1846.  184$. 

Pig  and  Wrought  Iron lbs.  7,413,440  19,786,400 

Nails 1,612,800  6,348,160 

Total  quantity  brought  down  and  carried  up  by  the  Reading  Railroad : — 

1846.  184$. 

Pig  Iron  and  Castings lbs.  22,343,270  7,106,936 

Bnrand  Sheet 9,372,910  2,803,588 

Blooms 2,459,060  1,217,254 

Nails  and  Spikes 7,251,670  2,990,356 

By  the  Columbia  Railroad 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron lbs.  2,115,500  48,400 

Blooms 1,116,300  1,572,550 

Bar  and  Sheet 9,008, 1 00  1 0,890,900 

Castings. 434,100  620,800 

Nails  and  Spikes 21,500  99,000 

Received  by  the  Norristown  Railroad-: — 

1846.  1846. 

Pig,  Castings,  and  Rolled lbs.  10,288,789  819,616 

Nads 1,741,792  No  return. 
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Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 

Delaware  Canal 

Schuylkill  Canal 

Reading  Railway 

Columbia  Railway 

Norristown  Railway 

Total 


Reading  Railway.... 
Norristown  Railway, 
Columbia  Railway... 

Bchuylkill  Canal 

Tidewater  Canal 

Total 


Pig  Iron  and  Casting*. 

* - 

f?  roiffiL 

lbs. 

a*. 

63,324,093 

18,669,843 

43,193,081 

106,389 

7,413,440 

22,343,230 

9,372,910 

2,549,600 

9,008,100 

10,288,789 

149,1 12^233 

37,157,242 

Or  66,568  tons. 

Or  15,588  tons. 

Nails  and  Spike*. 

Bloom*. 

Ibt. 

a*. 

7,251,670 

2,459,060 

1,741,792 

21,500 

7,251,670 

1,612,800 

4,352,369 

10,627,772 

14,063,099 

Equal  to  101,217  kegs. 

Or  6^178  tons. 

THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  G.  Childs,  Esq.,  the  Editor  of  the  “ Philadelphia  Commercial 
List,”  for  the  tabular  statements  and  remarks  which  follow.  Few  men  are  more  indus- 
trious in  collecting  statistics  of  trade ; and  the  accuracy  which  marks  the  labors  of  Col. 
Childs,  can  scarcely  be  questioned : — 

The  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  attracting,  more  and  more,  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try. No  thinking  person  can  contemplate  its  progress,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  to  our  Union,  of  the  State  in  which  such  vast  resources  of  foel  are 
found.  Were  Pennsylvania  annihilated,  with  all  her  mountains  of  coal  and  iron,  how 
melancholy  would  be  the  condition  of  her  surviving  confederates,  in  regard  to  these  two 
great  requisites  of  civilized  life. 

If  the  importance  of  the  coal  trade  is  inconceivably  great,  its  progress  has  been  aston- 
ishing. Anthracite  coal  was  first  used  as  fiiel  (on  tide-water)  in  1820,  and  the  total  supply 
then  sent  to  market,  was  365  tons ! — a quantity  smaller  than  that  now  annually  consumed 
by  hundreds  of  single  establishments.  We  now  find  a single  iron  manufacturing  company 
in  our  State,  consuming  60,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and  100,000  bushels  of  bituminous 
coals  annually. 

From  being  regarded  as  a doubtful  article  of  combustion  at  all,  anthracite  coal  has  come 
to  be  largely  used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  the  production  of  steam  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, for  propelling  steamboats  and  railroad  locomotives,  and  more  recently  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed  on  an  immense  scale.  In  1840, 
there  were  no  anthracite  furnaces  in  full  and  successful  operation.  There  are  now  40 
furnaces  in  blast,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  class.  Within  the  last  three  years,  18  roll- 
ing mills  have  been  erected,  which  consume  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  annu- 
ally. This  branch  of  business,  so  important  in  a national  view,  is  destined  to  increase 
rapidly,  as  the  demand  for  railroad  iron  increases  in  almost  every  section  of  our  country. 
It  is  onlv  by  collecting  details  and  uniting  them,  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
coal  trade  is  made  apparent  It  has  already  more  than  trebled  the  coasting  trade  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  pays,  annually,  a freight  on  the  shipments  coastwise  from  this  port,  of  more 
than  a million  of  dollars.  If  this  trade  is  of  so  much  importance  in  this  period  of  its  com- 
parative infancy,  what  will  it  be  in  its  full  growth  ? 

About  the  year  1837,  a report  was  made  to  the  government  by  Major  Bache,  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  on  the  subject  of  an  artificial  harbor,  or  breakwater,  at  Cape 
May,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  insurable  interest  created  by  the  coal  trade  passing 
around  Cape  May  alone,  already  amounts  to  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  estimating  merely  the  vessels  in  ballast  coming  after  it,  and  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  carrying  it  to  the  various  ports  at  which  it  is  wanted.  Many  of  these  veoels 
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bring  u supplies  from  the  ports  they  come  from,  at  merely  a nominal  freight,  instead  of 
ballast — plaster,  fish,  lumber,  salt,  and  other  articles  required  for  consumption  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  add  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  canals  and  railroads. 

In  England,  coal  appears  to  have  been  first  used  as  fuel,  about  the  dose  of  the  13th 
century.  In  1239,  Henry  III.  granted  a charier  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  to  dig  for 
coal ; which  is  the  first  legal  mention  of  the  article  on  record.  As  early  as  1 140,  we  find 
among  the  Leges  Burgorum,  an  enactment  giving  special  privileges  to  the  in-bringers  of 
fuel,  which  is  described  as  being  **  wood,  turves  and  peats.”  The  English  coal  trade, 
which  now  amounts  to  forty  millions  of  tons  annually,  may  indicate  to  us  something  of 
what  we  have  reason  to  predict  in  our  future  career. 

Perhaps  few  persons  have  distinctly  considered  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  the  im- 
provements designed  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  coal  from  our  vast  coal  fields.  Let 
us  look  at  some  definite  statistical  account  of  these  operations : — 

NAMES  AND  COST  OF  THE  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  LEADIN'*  TO  THE  COAL  MINIS. 

Canals.  Birds. 

length,  length.  Cost. 


Lehigh  Coal  Region. 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  extends  from  Easton  to  Whitehaven, 

71  miles ; and  thence  to  Stoddartsville,  16  miles,  there  is  an 

improved  navigation...... 87  $4,555,000 

Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre  Railroad,  from  Whitehaven  to 

Wilkesbarre,  with  three  inclined  planes  and  one  tunnel... . 30  1,350,000 

Mauch  Chunk  Railroad,  from  Summit  and  Room  Run  Mines, 

to  Mauch  Chunk,  and  back  tracks 36  600,000 

Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  from  the  Beaver  Meadows,  to  land- 
ing on  Lehigh  Canal, 26  360,000 

Hazleton  Railroad,  to  Lehigh  Canal, 10  120,000 

Buck  Mountain  Railroad,  to  Lehigh  Canal, 4 40,000 

8ummit  Railroad, 2 20,000 

Total  Lehigh  Improvements,. 87  98  $7,045,000 

Schuylkill  Region. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  commences  at  Philadelphia,  and 
terminates  at  Port  Carbon,  (including  cost  for  enlarging  to 

this  time,) 108  $5,675,000 

The  Reading  Railroad  extends  from  Richmond  to  Mt.  Carbon, 
with  a branch  from  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  to  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  at  Peters’  island,  including  cost  of  locomotives, 

cars,  Sl c., 93  11,000,000 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  between  Port  Clinton  and  Tama- 
qua,  cost  $280,000,  and  new  rails  now  laying,  $220,000, . 20  500,000 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  cost  $430,000 ; 

new  rails,  and  7£  miles  extension  to  Swatara,  $120,000,...  55  550,000 

Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad,  unfin’d,  and  only  part  in  use,  29}  680,000 

Mount  Carbon  Railroad, 7 155,000 

Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Carbon  Railroad, 2)  120,000 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad, 14  300,000 

Mill  Creek  Railroad, 7 120,000 

Railroads  constructed  by  individuals— aggregate,. 70  180,000 

Railroads  under  ground  in  the  mines, 60  75,000 

Total  Schuylkill, 10 8 357  $19,365,000 

Other  Places. 

Lykens  Valley  Railroad,  to  Susquehanna  Canal, 16  $200,000 

Wisconisco  Canal,  to  Millersburgh,  on  Susquehanna,. 12  70,000 

Swatara  Railroad,  to  Union  Canal,. 4 20,000 

Lorberry  Railroad, 4 20,000 

Total  other  places, 12  24  $310,000 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Canals.  R’lr’dt. 
length,  length.  Cost 

87  98  #7,045,000 

108  357  19,365,000 

12  24  310,000 

Total, .. 207  479  #26,720,000 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  108  miles  long, 

and  Railroad  24  miles,  cost 3,250,000 

Morris  Canal,  108  miles  long,  constructed  to  carry  coal  to  New  York,  cost  4,000,000 

Grand  total,.....*.... #33,970,000 

Total  length  of  canals, 417  miles.  | Total  length  of  railroads, 503  miles. 

The  coal  trade  gives  employment  to  a very  great  number  of  persons.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  cost  of  the  articles  is  the  result  of  labor.  In  its  locality,  it  is  worth  only  from  25 
to  50  cts.  per  ton  ; averaging  35  cts.  per  ton.  But  in  all  the  operations  connected  with 
mining  and  transportation,  a vast  amount  of  labor  is  employed.  We  must  take  into  ac- 
count, not  only  the  miners,  and  the  boatmen  and  brakemen  on  the  canals  and  railroads, 
and  the  hands  on  board  the  transporting  vessels,  and  the  cartmen  at  the  places  of  delivery, 
bat  also  the  thousands  employed  at  some  time,  in  making  the  necessary  railroads  and 
canals,  the  locomotive  and  stationary  engines,  the  boats,  &c.  &c. 

The  sums  thus  invested  in  providing  avenues  for  the  coal  trade  may  be  computed  ; bat 
the  enhanced  value  of  lands,  and  the  property  which  appeals  in  smiling  villages,  where 
once  roamed  the  panther  and  the  bear,  baffle  all  our  attempts  at  calculation. 

These  exhibitions  of  the  extent  of  the  coal  trade,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  Union, 
lead  us  to  ask  whether  this  interest  has  not  a very  strong  claim  upon  the  government  for 
protection  and  encouragement.  If  not,  how  could  such  a claim  be  conceived  of  as  possi- 
ble ? What  operations  can  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  prime  elements  of 
national  growth  and  power  ? What  political  wisdom  can  discern  the  propriety  of  withhold- 
ing the  protecting  power  of  the  government  here,  unless  it  be  that  which  denies,  altogether, 
the  justice  and  policy  of  any  restrictions  on  the  disheartening  competition  of  other  nations, 
which  is  fitted  to  keep  back  our  own  enterprises  for  centuries  ? 

The  proximity  of  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  to  the  New  England  States — the  immense 
capital  of  the  British  Mining  Association,  (the  present  holders  of  the  original  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  York,)  and  the  facilities  they  possess  for  bringing  their  coal  into  this  country,  to 
the  destruction  of  our  own  industry,  seem  to  require  some  legislative  enactment  in  behalf 
of  this  important  trade. 

As  early  as  July,  1789,  and  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  a law 
was  passed  laying  a duty  of  2 cents  per  bushel  on  imported  coal  (See  Pub.  Doc.,  p.  72.) 
August  10th,  1790,  the  duty  was  increased  to  3 cents  per  bushel.  Again,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1792,  the  duty  was  increased  to  4$,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  to  5 cents  per 
bushel  This  duty  was  continued  under  all  the  party  changes,  until  April  27th,  1816, 
when  the  duty  was  changed  to  5 cents  per  heaped  bushel.  In  1824,  May  26th,  after  our 
coal  had  begun  to  be  useful,  the  duty  on  imported  cool  was  increased  to  6 cents  per  bushel, 
or  #1  50  per  ton  ; Gen.  Jackson,  then  a member  of  Congress,  voting  in  favor  of  this  duty. 
In  1842,  the  duty  on  imported  coal  was  raised  to  #1  75  per  ton ; but  even  with  this  check 
to  its  importation,  some  supplies  were  brought  in,  as  will  be  seen  by  a subsequent  state- 
ment taken  from  official  documents.  By  the  present  tariff  the  duty  is  only  about  45  cents 
per  ton  on  board,  and  may  be  reduced  to  35  cents. 

It  thus  appears  that  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams  and  Jackson,  gave  their 
high  sanction  to  the  protection  of  the  coal  interest — an  interest  of  the  importance  of  which 
even  those  far-reaching  minds  must  have  formed  a very  inadequate  idea.  Of  the  use  of 
coal  in  the  production  of  steam,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  supposition  and  expectations  it 
would  be  safe  to  pronounce  extravagant  In  an  address  lately  delivered,  a Mr.  Pierpont 
indulged  in  the  following  illustration . — 

“ It  required  twenty  thousand  men  twenty  years  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
The  same  number  of  men  might,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  accomplish  as  much  work  now  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Cylindrical  boilers  are  the  seven-league  boots  of  the  country.” 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  and  working  of  iron,  it  is  pertinent  to 
quote  the  remarkable  language  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  die  Understanding,  where 
he  says : “ Were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should,  in  a few  ages,  be  unavoidably 
reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans.”  And,  whether 
we  can  folly  subscribe  to  this  sentiment  or  not,  we  cannot  object  to  the  beautiful  declara- 


Lehigh  Improvements,. 

Schuylkill, 

Other  places, 
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tion  of  the  some  philosopher,  that  he  who  first  made  use  of  iron,  “ may  be  truly  styled  the 
father  of  arts,  and  author  of  plenty.** 

Our  large  table  shows  the  comparative  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  from 
the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820  to  the  close  of  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the 
above  returns  are  official,  being  obtained  by  us  from  the  different  regional  It  will  be  seen 
they  vary  in  several  cases  from  the  reports  of  the  Miners’  Journal,  the  only  paper  besides 
our  own  that  has  pretended  to  keep  up  original  yearly  statements  of  this  important  trade. 

Anthracite  coal  was  first  used  as  fuel  (on  tide-water)  in  this  country,  in  1820,  when  the 
total  supply  sent  to  market  was  only  365  tons.  If  we  divide  the  27  yeare  that  have 
elapsed  since  coal  was  first  used,  into  three  periods  of  nine  years  each,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  supply  from  all  the  mines  in  the  first  period,  ending  with  the  close  of  1828,  was 
239,845  tons ; second  period,  ending  in  1837,  3,826,829  tons  ; third  period,  ending  with 
1846,  11,570,141  tons  ; showing  the  annual  average  receipts  for  the  first  nine  years,  to  be 
26,648  tons  ; second  period,  454,534  tons  ; and  third  period,  1,285,571  ; — from  which  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  last  nine  years  was  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  during  the  preceding  eighteen  years. 

Now,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  us  take  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  the 
manufacturing  establishments  at  Lowell,  and  see  how  it  compares  with  the  above  expendi- 
tures. During  a visit  to  that  remarkable  city,  last  summer,  we  obtained  a copy  of  the 
“ Statistics  of  Lowell  Manufactures  for  1846.”  From  it  we  learn  the  following  particu- 
lars. The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  the  factories,  including  buildings,  machinery, 
houses  for  the  operatives,  &c.,  is  as  follows ; — 


Capital. 

Merrimack  Man.  Co., $2,000,000 

Hamilton, 14100,000 

Appleton, 600,000 

Lowell, 600,000 

Middlesex, 750,000 

8uflblk, 600,000 

Lawrence, 1,500,000 


Capful 

Tremont  Mills  Man.  Co.,. $600,000 

Boott  Cotton  Mills, 1,200,000 

Massachusetts, 1,200,000 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,. 300,000 


Total  capital, $10,550,000 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  whole  amount  invested  in  all  the  manufactories  at  Lowell, 
is  leu  than  one-third  of  the  sum  actually  expended  in  constructing  avenues  for  bringing 
Pennsylvania  coal  to  market.  The  annual  shipments  of  coal  coastwise  from  this  port, 
have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Toot. 

Ye&n. 

Tons. 

1822, 

. 4 vessels,  carrying 

181 

1830,.... 

..  644  vessels,  carrying 

63,137 

1823, 

11 

«4 

1,123 

1831,.... 

..  563 

«« 

55,640 

1824, 

40 

U 

3,958 

1832,.... 

..  1,592 

M 

158,442 

1825, 

190 

<« 

19,378 

1833,.... 

..  2,010 

<« 

198,168 

1826 

271 

M 

27,413 

1834,.... 

..  1,575 

it 

156,154 

1827, 

397 

M 

39,327 

1835,.... 

..  2,361 

<• 

267,139 

1828...... 

469 

it 

45,915 

1836,.... 

..  3,225 

«• 

344,819 

1829, 

429 

(« 

47,100 

During  the  subsequent  nine  years,  our  returns  are  incomplete. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  which  cleared  with 
coal  from  the  Delaware  River,  during  the  past  year,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  our  business,  in  a commercial  point  of  view.  During  the  year  1846,  there 
were  cleared  from  Richmond,  the  Depot  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company — 


Ships, 1 

Barks,. 23 

Brigs, 341 

Schooners, 4,092 

Sloops, 935 


Steamboats,. 

Barges  

Boats, ........ 


Total,.. 


14 

928 

1,150 

7,485 


The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  the  above  vessels  was  892,464  tons. 

There  were  also  cleared  from  this  city,  and  at  Bristol,  during  the  same  period,  laden 
with  Lehigh  coal,  1,468  vessels,  exclusive  of  boats,  carrying  181,792  tons  of  coal. 

Total  number  of  clearances  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  m 1846,  8,953 — all  laden 
with  coal,  and  carrying  1,074,255  tons,  in  addition  to  that  shipped  in  boats  from  the  Lehigh. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  has  passed  through  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  to 
New  York,  has  been  as  follows : — 


1842,  tone  171,754  1845,.. tone  372,072 

1843,  198,332  1846, 339,924 

1844 .. 267,496 
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The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports  in  1846,  was  2,293  Tea- 
sels. Suppose  these  vessels  to  average  400  tons  each,  and  the  whole  tonnage  would 
amount  to  917,200  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  Philadelphia,  laden  with 
coal,  during  the  same  period,  was  8,953  vessels,  averaging  150  tons  each — total  tonnage 
of  1,342,950  tons,  or  upwards  of  425,000  tons  more  than  the  whole  tonnage  arrived  from 
foreign  ports  at  New  York. 

As  a nursery  for  seamen,  the  Pennsylvania  coal  commerce,  even  in  its  infancy,  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  in  a national  point  of  view.  There  is  no  department  of  our  com- 
merce, if  we  except  the  Whale  Fisheries,  which  gives  employment  to  so  many  vessels,  or 
to  so  great  an  aggregate  tonnage,  or  which  calls  into  service  so  many  seamen.  In  any 
emergency  which  might  arise  in  the  defence  of  our  extended  and  dangerous  sea-coast, 
here  would  be  found  a body  of  hardy,  bold  and  active  men,  trained  for  dangerous  service, 
and  equal,  in  the  most  important  qualifications,  to  the  best  seamen  in  our  national  vessels. 
Great  Britain  has  for  many  years  fostered  her  coal  trade,  with  a view  to  the  rearing  up 
of  seamen,  to  man  her  “ wooden  walls.”  Admiral  Collin  gw  ood,  and  many  others  of  her 
naval  heroes,  were  trained  on  board  British  colliers. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  coal  of  Great  Britain  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  her  prosperity — a prosperity  which  mines  like  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
would  perhaps  never  have  secured.  That  shrewd  and  sagacious  writer,  McCulloch,  ob- 
serves in  his  Commercial  Dictionary — 44  It  is  the  possession  of  her  coal  mines  which  has 
rendered  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  what  a city  is  to  the  rural  district  which 
surrounds  it — the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  rich  products  of  art  and  industry.”  If  this 
remark  be  just,  how  clear  is  it  that  Pennsylvania  must  hold  such  a relation  to  the  United 
States,  if  not  our  whole  continent  The  more  our  position  is  contemplated,  in  the  light 
either  of  history,  or  of  sound  judgment  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  prosperity,  the  more 
clearly  must  it  be  seen,  that  the  coal  and  iron  of  our  mountains  have  an  importance  to 
our  nation,  not  easily  exaggerated. 

On  what  grounds  can  our  government  reasonably  hesitate  to  put  forth  its  best  energies 
for  the  sustaining  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  interest  of  Pennsylvania — a Pennsylvania  in- 
terest indeed,  geographically,  but  a national  interest  in  all  its  great  ultimate  bearingB,  if 
such  a thing  as  a national  interest  can  be  known  or  conceived  of? 


THE  BRITISH  COPPER  TRADE. 

The  mercliants,  coppersmiths,  Ac.,  of  Birmingham,  have  agreed  to  memorialise  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  evils,  impolicy,  and  hardships,  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the 
excessive  duty  now  levied  on  copper  ore.  The  memorial,  in  plain  and  succinct  terms,  de- 
tails the  disadvantages  which  its  promoters  have  to  encounter,  and  shows  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duty  now  levied,  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  derivable  from  copper  ore, 
during  the  last  year,  was  no  less  than  21  per  cent  The  memorial  concludes  by  urging  the 
following  upon  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury : — 

u 1.  That  an  extensive  trade  in  the  manufactures  of  this  town  and  neighborhood  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  states  of  South  America  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  your  memorialists 
are  much  interested  in  the  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  copper  ore,  as  it  is  the  most  avail- 
able return  for  the  value  of  their  exports. 

“2L  That  there  has  been  of  late  years  a great  foiling  off  in  the  export  to  the  Continent 
and  America  of  British  manufactured  articles  of  brass  and  copper,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  being  supplied  by  manufacturers  in  Belgium  and  France,  who  have  unrestricted  trade 
in  foreign  copper  and  copper  ore. 

“ 3.  That  this  is  a very  important  branch  of  the  manufacturing  trade  of  this  town  and 
neighborhood ; the  metals  brass  and  copper  entering  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
articles  on  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  population  are  employed. 

44  4.  That  the  price  of  copper  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  articles  abroad,  has  maintained  a high  range  for  the  last  two  years ; and 
that  your  memorialists  consider  that  this  has  been  supported  by  the  restricted  introduction  of 
foreign  copper  ore,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  preparations  of  fine  metal  much  re- 
quired in  the  Birmingham  manufactures.” 

A similar  movement  is  being  made  by  some  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  The  me- 
morial, from  the  latter  place,  contains  some  clauses  referring  to  the  iqjury  sustained  by  ship- 
owners in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  trade. 
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BANKS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  following  condensed  review  will  show  the  relative  position  of  some  of  the  leading 
items,  and  also  affords  a comparison  with  the  statements  of  former  years : — 

CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE,  ON  THE 
FOURTH  OF  JANUARY,  1847. 


Banks.  Capital.  Investment  Discounts.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

in  Stocks. 

Merchants’ $1,500,000  $ 150,876  $3,000,739  $353,130  $205,880  $408,093 

Baltimore 1,200,000  23,126  1,677,765  300,205  230,592  560,774 

Union 916,350  13,258  14237,662  124,315  143,340  298,210 

Farmers’  & Planters’..  600,625  384220  1,047,752  336,030  406,076  275,224 

Mechanics’ 589,812  7,211  1,037,012  206,319  204,818  578,410 

Comm’cial  & Farmera*.  215,560  58,231  829,258  229,830  171,769  367,068 

Farmers’  &.  Merch’ts. . 393,560  132,523  426,960  63,905  99,603  1084202 

Chesapeake 337,092  120,844  500,787  *89,648  1024278  238,066 

Marine 309,200  75,374  437,410  99,184  114,730  204,492 

Western 308,680  11,354  521,204  187,556  275,060  170,736 

Franklin 301,850  17,183  370,617  25,186  31,201  52,765 

* 6,969,329  6474200  10,0824235 1,814,308 1,983,2483,261,999 

The  Bank,  of  Bal-  Capital.  Invotroent  Diaooaata.  Specie.  Circulation.  Depo.it>. 
timoce  hut  on  in  Stocks. 


Jan.  5, 1846...  $3,971,681  $856,697  $10,1434299  $1,861,500  $2,159,140  $3,113,750 
Jan.  6,  1845...  6,956,362  835,481  9,677,773  1,885,336  1,856,641  3,167,160 

Jan.  1,  1844...  7,490,549  1,123,724  7,551,824  3,529,265  1,647,559  3,652,973 

Jan.  2,  1843...  7,985,638  979,747  7,895,929  2,393,564  14242,397  2,334,967 

Jan.  3, 1842...  8,880,118  1,508,852  8,7314284  1,259,785  1,169,793  2,094,807 

Jan.  4,  1841...  8,826,279  1,524,117  9,452,575  1,317,860  1,521,667  2,5474226 

Jan.  6, 1840..^  9,499,004  1,307,004  11,784,338  1,036,765  2,198,867  3,224,498 

In  1844,  the  Citizens’  Bank  wound  np.  The  Franklin  Bank  is  included  in  1840,  and 
not  in  1841,  ’42,  '43  and  '44,  but  is  in  '45  and  '46. 


BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  annual  abstract  of  the  returns  from  the  banks  of  this  State  is  published  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  commonwealth,  as  prepared  by  the  secretary,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey. 
The  statement  shows  the  state  of  the  banks  on  the  first  Saturday  of  October  last 
It  appears  that  returns  were  made  by  one  hundred  and  five  banks — twenty-five  of  which 
are  in  Boston. 


The  whole  amount  of  banking  capital  is. . .- $31 ,1 60,000.00 

The  bills  in  circulation  amount  to 14,594^914.50 

The  amount  of  specie  on  hand  is. 3,054,755.68 

Aggregate  of  loans. 51,326, 114.06 


We  find  from  the  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks,  contained  in  the  same  publication,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  deposits  in  those  institutions,  is  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  New  Bedford  Savings  Institution,  there  are  2,102  depositors,  and  the  amount  of 
deposits,  $422,553.93.  The  investment  in  bank  stock  amounts  to  $188,500,  and  the  loan 
on  personal  security  to  $200,458.51.  The  dividends  of  this  carefully  managed  institution 
have  averaged  5.1  per  cent  for  the  last  five  years. 

* Including  $24,550  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes. 
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FINANCES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1846. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  this  State  exhibits  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  Massachusetts,  in  1846: — 


The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to $563,723.88 

The  expenditures  to 555,065.31 

The  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  includes — 

Cash  on  hand,  1st  January,  1846 $7,698.54 

Balance  of  State  Tax  for  1845 66,606.75 

Temporary  loans 54,000.00 


This  sum $128,305.29 

Deducted  from  the  whole  receipts 563,723.88 


Leaves. $435,418.50 

As  the  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  amount  of  the  expenditures  includes $90,800.00 

5 per  cent  stock  of  1842,  paid  in  1846. 37,140.00 

Railroad  loans,  note  to  Phoenix  Bank 6,000.00  $ 


This  sum $133,940.00 

Deducted  from  the  whole  expenditure.... 555,06531 


Leaves $421,12531 


As  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year ; showing  an  excesB  of  ordinary  receipts  over  the 
expenditures,  of  $14,283.28. 


FINANCES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  summary  view  of  the  finances  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  is  derived  from  the 
annual  message  of  the  governor  of  that  State : — 


Balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  10,  1846 $5,278.90 

Received  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  a special 
loan  of  $10,000 158,669.30 

$163,948.28 

Disbursements  during  the  same  period,  including  $10,000  of  the 
special  loan  above,  and  $5,000  balance  of  the  loan  of  the  pre- 
vious year 155,174.47 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  January  4th,  1847,  of....  $8,773.81 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1846. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $3,529,05728,  to  which  add  the 
sum  of  $384,868.09,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  December,  1845,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  an  unavailable  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  the  aggregate  presents  the  means  of  the  Treasury'  for  that  period.  The  pay- 
ments during  the  same  time,  amounted  to  $3,529,264.67.  Thus: — 


Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year $3,529,057.28 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  30, 1845  384,886.09 

Total  revenue $3,913,94337 

Amount  of  expenditures  during  same  period 3,529,264.67 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  30,  1846 $384,678.70 

VOL.  XVI.— WO.  II.  14 
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RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

Col.  C.  G.  CniLDS,  of  the  “ Philadelphia  Commercial  List,”  furnishes  the  following 
comprehensive  history  and  description  of  this  great  public  work,  which,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  may  be  relied  on  for  its  general  accuracy.  About  one-third  of  the  stock  of  this* 
road  is  owned  in  Boston,  a third  in  Europe,  and  the  remainder  in  Pliiladelphia  and  other 
places.  It  is  under  very  efficient  management,  and  the  President  of  the  Company,  John 
Tucker,  Esq.,  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  station  that  he  occupies: 

This  railroad  was  projected  in  1833,  a charter  obtained  in  1834,  surveys  made  the 
same  year,  and  41  miles  put  under  contract  and  construction,  in  1835. 

It  was  originally  designed  for  its  present  purpose,  an  outlet,  or  avenue  to  market,  for  the 
Schuylkill  Coal  Region  ; but  its  first  charter  extended  only  to  that  town  which  has  the 
honor  of  giving  it  a name,  the  Borough  of  Reading,  59  miles  from  its  terminus  on  the 
Delaware  River,  near  Philadelphia  ; as  the  right  of  constructing  a railroad  between 
Reading  and  Port  Clinton,  20  miles,  had  already  been  granted  to  another  corporation,  the 
“ Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  Company,”  terminating  at  the  latter  point.  From  insufficient 
means,  this  Company  were  unable  to  extend  their  road,  and  yielded  their  right  and 
charter  to  the  Rending  Railroad  Company,  who,  with  a further  extension  of  their  char- 
ter, beyond  Port  Clinton  to  Pottsville,  went  into  an  active  prosecution  of  the  wrhoie  work, 
from  Pottsville  to  the  Delaware,  93  miles,  under  one  charter,  now  known  as  the  Reading 
Railroad.  t 

Every  Pennsylvanian  is  familiar  with  the  great  embarrassments  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  checking  conunercial  enterprise,  disastrous  to  every  branch  of  industry,  and  fatal 
to  public  and  private  credit,  during  the  period  from  1838  to  1H42.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  the  friends  of  this  road  pushed  steadily  on  with  its  construction,  taxing 
their  energies,  their  means,  and  their  credit,  to  the  utmost,  to  insure  its  speedy  comple- 
tion ; and,  on  the  1st  day  of  1842,  the  first  locomotive  and  train  passed  over  the  whole 
line,  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia. 

From  that  date  to  the  present,  its  business,  its  revenue,  and  its  credit,  have  increased,  m 
a degree  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  similar  improvement,  until  its  tonnage  and  its  receipts 
ar<*  measured,  as  at  present,  by  millions. 

Two  continuous  tracks  of  railway  extend  the  whole  distance  of  93  milts,  from  Mount 
Carbon,  near  Pottsville,  to  the  Delaware  River,  three  miles  above  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  ; with  a branch  also  laid  with  a double  track  1$  miles  long,  connecting,  by 
the  State  Road,  with  the  principal  business  street  of  the  some  city,  for  the  passengers, 
merchandise,  and  city  coal  business.  The  rail  used,  is  of  the  H pattern,  with  both  top 
edges  alike  ; and  weighs  45$,  52$  and  60  lbs.  to  the  yard  ; the  lightest  having  been  first, 
and  the  heaviest  last  used.  A few  tons  of  other  rails,  purchased  before  a further  supply  of 
the  pattern  adopted  for  the  road  could  be  obtained  iu  England,  and  varying  from  51  to  57 
lbs.  per  yard,  are  also  in  use. 

The  track  is  laid  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the  lower  web,  or  base  of  the  rail,  being 
notched  into  7 by  8 white-oak  cross-silis,  and  these  laid  on  broken  stone,  14  inches  deep, 
and  well  rammed.  This  method  is  found  admirably  calculated  for  the  enormous  tonnage 
of  the  road,  being  rapidly  and  economically  repaired  and  replaced,  securing  a thorough 
drainage,  and  preserving  its  line  and  level  true,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  grades  of  this  road,  are  the  chief  elements  of  its  success  in  revolutionizing  public 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  carriage  of  heavy  burdens  by  railway.  From  the  most  im- 
portant branch  coal-feeder  of  the  road,  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  a 
distance  of  84  miles,  the  grades  all  descend  in  the  direction  of  the  loaded  trains,  or  are 
level;  with  no  more  abrupt  descent,  than  19  feet  per  mile.  At  the  Falls,  an  assistant 
locomotive  engine,  of  great  power,  pushes  the  train,  without  the  latter  stopping,  or  any 
delay,  up  a grade  of  42$  feet  per  mile,  for  1 4-10  miles,  leaving  it  on  a descending 
grade,  within  four  miles  of  Richmond,  whither  it  is  readily  conveyed  by  the  same  engine, 
which  started  from  Pottsville,  never  leaving  her  train. 

The  bridges  on  this  line,  are  of  great  variety  in  plan  and  material  of  construction, 
stone,  iron  and  wood.  The  most  perfect  and  beautiful  structure  on  the  rood,  if  not  in  the 
State,  is  a stone  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phamixville,  built  of  cut  stone  through- 
out, with  four  circular  arches,  of  72  feet  span,  and  16$  feet  rise  each,  at  n cost,  with  ice- 
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breakers,  of  $47,000.  There  are  75  other  stone  bridges  and  culverts,  varying  from  6 to 
50  feet  span  ; all  of  circular  arcs,  spanning  water-courses,  branches  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
roads.  There  are  seven  bridges  from  25  to  38  feet  span  each,  built  of  iron,  trussed  after 
the  “Howe”  plan,  with  wrought-iron  top,  and  bottom  chords,  wrought-iron  vertical  ties, 
and  cast-iron  diagonal  braces.  These  bridges  are  stiff  and  light,  and  present  a very  neat 
and  handsome  appearance.  As,  however,  tiie  flooring  is  of  wood,  and  therefore  liable  to 
decay  and  accident,  they  have  only  been  used  where  the  width  and  depth  rendered  stone 
bridges  impracticable,  the  latter  being  always  used  in  replacing  wooden  structures,  where  - 
ever  it  was  practicable.  There  are  22  long  wooden  bridges,  varying  from  41  to  1G0  feet 
span,  built  on  various  principles,  chiefly  of  lattice-woik.  assisted  by  heavy  arch  pieces.  Of 
tills  latter  description,  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  the  Falls,  is  a fine  specimen.  It  is 
636  feet  long,  consisting  of  four  spans  of  134,  two  of  152,  and  one  of  1 GO  feet,  respec- 
tively, with  its  deck  4G  feet  above  the  river.  There  is  one  bridge  built  on  ‘‘Burr’s”  plan, 
with  double  arch  pieces  of  143  feet  span  ; and  one  on  Howe’s”  plan,  15G  feel  span,  also 
assisted  by  arch  pieces.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  28  wooden  bridges  of  short  spans, 
from  14  to  39  feet,  built  of  King  post,  Queen  pest,  “ llowc's  trues”  and  joists. 

There  are  four  turmels  on  the  road.  The  longest  of  these  is  near  Phmnixville,  1,934 
feet  long,  cut  through  solid  rock,  worked  from  five  shafts,  and  two  end  breasts;  deepest 
shaft,  140  feet ; size  of  tunnel,  19  feet  wide,  by  17$  high  ; total  cost,  $153,090,  Another 
tonnel  at  Port  Clinton,  is  l,GO0  feet  long,  worked  from  the  two  ends  only  ; material,  loose 
and  solid  rock  mixed  ; 1,300  feet  are  arched  ; depth  below  the  surface  of  ground,  119  feet ; 
total  cost,  $138,000.  The  Mannyunk  turned  is  960  feet  long,  through  very  hard  solid 
rock,  worked  from  two  ends  ; depth  below  surface,  95  leet ; total  cost,  $91,000.  Another 
tumiel,  under  the  grade  of  the  Norristown  Railroad,  and  through  an  embankment  of  the 
latter,  is  172  leet  long,  formed  of  a brick  arch,  with  cut  stone  facades. 

The  depots  on  tins  road,  are  all  substantially  built,  but  with  a view  to  use,  rather  than 
ornament.  At  Schuylkill  Haven,  three  miles  from  Pottsville,  is  erected  a spacious  engine 
house,  round,  with  a semi-circular  dome  root  120  feet  diameter,  and  9G  feet  high  ; with  a 
40  feet  turning  platform  in  the  centre,  and  tracks  radiating  therein  mi,  capable  of  housing 
16  second-class  engines  and  tenders.  At  Refilling,  are  located  the  most  complete,  exten- 
sive and  efficient  workshops,  and  railroad  buildings  of  every  description,  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  Company’s  property  covers  here,  besides  the  railroad  tracks,  3G  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  already  in  use,  for  the  various  operations  required  to  keep  this 
vast  machine  in  life  and  motion.  The  main  machine-shop  is  159  by  10  feet,  tilled  with 
the  mo9t  valuable  tools  and  machinery,  all  made,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
lathes,  in  the  Company’s  workshops,  by  their  own  mechanics.  Ollier  machine-shops,  one 
87  by  40  feet,  are  used  for  fitting  iron  and  brass  exclusively. 

The  iron  foundry  is  1GT  by  32  feet,  with  two  euj>olas.  The  largest  blacksmith’s  shop 
is  121  by  31  feet,  57  smith’s  tires  being  daily  in  use  on  the  works,  all  blown  by  tans,  driven 
by  steam.  The  main  carpenter’s  shop  is  140  by  4G  feet,  with  a pattern  shop  in  the  second 
story. 

The  iron  cpal  cars,  tender*,  and  smoke -pipes,  are  made  and  repaired  in  a shop  123  by 
83  feet. 

A merchandise  depot  just  completed,  is  124  by  84  fret,  to  accommodate  that  rapidly 
increasing  branch  of  business.  About  a mile  below  the  Reading  depot,  where  the  railroad 
is  nearest  the  river,  most  efficient  water-works  have  been  lanly  constructed,  consisting  of 
a reservoir,  on  the  Neversink  hill-side,  51  feet  above  the  rails,  holding  700,000  gallons 
of  water,  supplied  with  a force-pump  worked  by  a small  steam-engine.  Attached  to  this 
station,  are  also  two  separate  trarks  with  coal -shut  es  beneath,  300  and  450  fret  long  each, 
for  the  use  of  the  town  ; two  wood  and  water  stations  ; a small  portable  steam-engine  for 
sawing  wood,  a refreshment  house  lor  crews  of  engines  stopping  to  wood  or  water  ; a 
brass  foundry,  passenger  car  house,  passenger  rooms,  offices,  <Sic.  &c.  All  the  machinery 
of  the  main  shops  and  foundry,  is  driven  by  a very  handsomely-finished  stationary  engine, 
with  double  cranks,  of  35  horse-power,  built  entirely  on  the  works. 

At  Pottstown  station,  18  miles  below  Readme,  extensive  and  efficient  shops  have  also 
been  erected,  chi<*ily  for  work  connected  with  the  bridges  and  trnek  of  the  road,  and  new 
work  of  various  descriptions.  The  principal  shops  here,  are  151  by  81,  101  by  41,  and  81 
by  44  feet.  The  first  shop  is  covered  with  a neat  and  light  roof,  built  of  an  arched 
“Howe  truss,”  fonning  a segment  of  a circle,  78$  feet  span,  by  16  feet  rise. 

At  Richmond,  the.  lower  terminus  of  the  road,  at  tidewater,  on  the  river  Delaware, 
are  constructed  tin*  most  extensive  and  commodious  wharves,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
world,  for  tire  reception  and  shipping,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future  vast  coal 
tonnage  of  the  railway  ; 49  acres  are  occupied  with  the  Company’s  wharves  and  works, 
extending  aloug  2,272  feet  of  river  front,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons. 
The  shipping  arrangements  consist  of  17  wharves,  or  piers,  extending  from  342  to  1,132 
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feet  into  the  river,  all  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  furnished  with  shutes  at 
convenient  distances,  by  which  the  coal  flows  into  the  vessel  lying  alongside,  directly  from 
the  opened  bottom  of  the  coal-car  in  which  it  left  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  As  some  coal 
is  piled  or  stacked  in  winter,  or  at  times  when  its  shipment  is  not  required,  the  elevation 
of  the  tracks  by  trestlimrs,  above  the  solid  surface  or  flooring  of  the  piers,  affords  sufficient 
room  for  stowing  195,000  tons  of  coal.  Capacious  docks  extend  in-shore,  between  each 
pair  of  wharves,  thus  making  the  whole  river  front  available  for  shipping  purposes;  97  ves- 
sels can  be  loaded  at  the  same  moment ; and  few'  places  present  busier,  or  more  interest- 
ing scenes,  than  the  wharves  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  at  Richmond.  A brig  of  155  tons 
has  been  loaded  with  that  number  of  tons  of  coal,  in  130  minutes,  at  these  wharves. 

A very  convenient  and  neat  engine  house,  has  lately  been  erected  at  this  station  ; it  is 
of  a semi-circular  shape,  with  a 40  feet  turning  platform  in  the  centre,  outside  ; from 
which  tracks  radiate  into  the  house,  giving  a capacity  for  20  engines  and  their  tenders  of 
the  largest  class,  the  building  302  feet  long  on  the  centre  line,  by  09  feet  wide.  It  is  built 
in  the  simple  Gothic  style,  the  front  supported  by  cast-iron  clustered  pillars,  from  the  tope 
of  which  spring  pointed  arches,  and  the  w’hole  capped  with  turretted  capping.  Immedi- 
ately adjoining,  are  built  spacious  machine  and  work-shops,  for  repairs  of  engines  and 
cars,  all  under  one  roof,  221  by  63  feet.  A visit  to  this  chief  outlet  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cool  trade,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  its  magnitude,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  indus- 
try connected  with  it. 

The  business  of  this  road  requires  a large  amount  of  running  machinery.  The  latter 
consists  of  71  locomotive  engines  nnd  tenders,  including  five  in  constant  use  on  the  lateral 
railroads  in  the  coal  region ; 3,020  iron,  and  1,539  wooden  coal  cars  ; 482  cars  for  mer- 
chandise, and  use  of  road,  and  17  passenger  cars. 

The  engines  vary  from  8 to  22£  tons  weight ; twTo  very  powerful  engines,  of  27  tons 
weight  each,  are  used  exclusively  on  the  Falls  grade,  before  mentioned.  The  iron  cars 
weigh  2 4-10  tons,  empty,  and  carry  five  tons  of  coal.  The  average  load  of  each  engine, 
during  the  busy  months  of  the  year,  is  about  410  tons  of  coal,  (of  2,240  lbs.)  The  cost  of 
hauling  coal  on  this  road,  is  about  35  cents  per  ton.  Freight  or  merchandise,  75  cents 
per  ton,  and  passengers  41  cents  each,  through.  Its  grades  have  chiefly  secured  this  great 
economy  in  transportation. 

The  total  length  of  lateral  railroads,  connecting  with  the  Reading  Railroad,  under 
other  charters  and  corporations,  but  all  contributing  to  its  business,  using  its  care,  and  re- 
turning them  loaded  with  coal  and  merchandise,  is  about  95  miles.  Some  of  these  rail- 
roads are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  w ith  the  best  superstructure  at  present 
used  in  the  country. 

By  the  monthly  reports  which  have  been  made  of  the  business  of  the  Company,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  receipts  from  l)tc.  1st,  1845,  to  October  31st,  1846,  have  been  $1,707,312  25. 
The  receipts  for  the  remaining  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  Nov.  30th,  1846, 
will  be  sufficient  to  swell  the  gToss  receipts  to  about  $1,900,000. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  managers  estimated  that  the  grass  receipts  w'ould  be,  for 
the  same  period,  $1,725,000.  From  this  statement,  it  apppars  that  unless  the  expenses 
vastly  exceed  the  estimate  given  in  the  same  report,  the  result  of  the  year’s  business  will 
prove  very  gratifying  to  the  stockholders. 


RAILROAD  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THF.  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE. 

In  your  number  for  January,  ia  a statement  of  the  quantity  of  railroad  iron  now  made 
in  the  United  States,  taken  from  the  Pottsvillc  Miners’  Journal,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that 
the  first  railroad  iron  made  in  this  country  was  in  1844,  but  does  not  mention  by  whom. 
As  this  is  a very  prominent  article  in  our  manufactures,  it  is  desirable  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement should  be  accurately  known.  I believe  the  first  made  here,  wras  by  the  “ Great 
Western  Iron  Company ,”  on  the  Alleghany  River,  about  forty  miles  above  Pittsburgh ; of 
which  company,  Mr.  Knowles  Taylor,  of  New  York,  was  the  president,  and  principal  pro- 
jector. In  January,  1 842,  this  company  had  200  tons  railroad  iron  ready  for  delivery  at 
Cincinnati,  for  a railroad  in  Indiana,  at  $50  per  ton,  at  which  price  they  lost  money.  This 
company  is  now  called  the  Brady's  Bend  Iron  Works , nnd  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
making  the  first  railroad  iron  in  the  United  State®.  The  Miners’  Journal,  in  the  list  of 
the  several  iron  companies,  puts  down  the  Fall  River  Company  “ m Connecticut It  is 
near  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
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HARBOR  REGULATIONS  OF  PORT  OF  MACAO,  CHINA. 

ALTERED  FROM  THE  DECREE  OF  MARCH  31  ST,  1846. 

We  give,  below,  the  new  harbor  regulations  for  the  port  of  Macao,  China,  which  went 
into  operation  on  the  7th  of  May,  1846.  They  will  be  found  important  to  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  others  interested. 

The  governor,  “ for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the 
harbor-master,”  has  resolved  to  alter  the  regulations,  enacted  provisionally  by  the  decree  of 
31st  of  March,  1846,  and  to  order  the  following,  which  shall  take  effect  from  this  date, 
(7th  May,  1846  :) — 

1.  The  office  of  the  harbor-master  shall  be  near  the  custom-house. 

2.  Every  vessel  wanting  a pilot  on  entering  the  roads,  shall  have  her  national  flag  at  the 
foremast -head. 

3.  The  harbor-master  alone,  shall  have  power  to  employ  in  his  service  pilots  who  have 
passed  an  examination. 

§ 1.  In  the  department  of  the  harbor-master  no  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  losses  in 
any  ship,  under  charge  of  a pilot  who  has  not  been  examined  and  sent  on  board  by  the 
harbor-master,  whether  in  entering  or  departing. 

$ 2.  The  pay  of  pilots  who  have  been  examined,  shall  continue  the  same  as  those  now 
established. 

4.  The  captain,  or  master  of  the  ship,  shall  deliver  to  the  person  authorized  to  keep  a 
register  of  them,  a list  of  the  names  of  all  the  passengers,  declaring  their  employment  and 
destination  ; also,  all  the  papers  he  brings,  mentioning  the  number. 

5.  The  captain,  immediately  on  landing,  shall  produce  to  the  harbor-master  his  register, 
and  a list  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  These  documents  shall  be  kept  at  the  harbor-master’s 
office  till  his  departure. 

6.  The  harbor-master  shall  send  immediately  to  the  chief  of  the  custom-house,  a state- 
ment of  the  number  of  tons  of  the  ship  or  ships  entering  the  river,  or  Typa,  extracted  from 
the  projier  document  and  authenticated  by  it 

7.  Ships  cannot  enter  or  leave  the  harbor,  in  the  northeast  monsoon,  drawing  more  than 
fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  in  the  southwest,  requiring  more  than  sixteen  feet,  and  that  only 
in  spring  titles.  On  other  occasions  there  are  only  thirteen  feet. 

8.  Vessels  are  nbt  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  with  gunpow'der  on  hoard.  It  must  be 
deposited  on  entering,  at  the  Bar-fort,  and  received  again  on  the  vessel's  departure. 

9.  It  is  prohibited  to  throw  ballast  or  ashes  into  the  sea,  within  the  ports. 

10.  Vessels  cannot  change  their  anehorage  within  the  river,  without  the  consent  of  the 
harbor-master. 

11.  Vessels  are  obliged  to  have  their  sheet-anchor  always  ready  to  drop. 

12.  If  any  of  the  crewr  desert  the  ship,  it  must  he  made  knowm  to  the  harbor-master, 
who  shall  take  measures  for  his  apprehension.  If  he  is  not  found  before  the  vessel  sails, 
he  may  be  apprehended  as  soon  as  he  appears,  if  that  is  desired,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  competent  authority. 

13.  It  is  prohibited  to  leave  sick  persons  in  Macao,  and  these  can  be  landed  only  by  per- 
mission from  the  harbor-master. 

14.  No  captain  shall  have  the  powrer  to  turn  away  all,  or  a part  of  the  crew  of  his  ves- 
sel, without  the  consent  of  the  harbor-master. 

15.  It  belongs  to  the  harbor-master  to  make  a registration  of  the  crew. 

16.  Masters  or  captains  of  vessels  who  intend  to  depart,  shall  produce  some  time  before 
to  the  harbor-master,  all  their  papers  and  clearances  which  ought  to  be  given  them  by  the 
custom-house,  declaring  if  he  has  gunpowder  in  deposit ; and  if  these  papers  are  regular, 
the  harbor-master  shall  give  the  last  clearance. 

Contravention  of  these  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the  award  of  the  law. 

The  authorities  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  these  things  belongs  have  thus  understood 
and  decreed.  (Signed) 

Joao  Maria  FerreifvA  do  Amaral. 


Macao , 1st  May,  1846. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  COTTON.— REGULATIONS. 

The  following  notice  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce: — 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Liverpool,  3d  December,  1846. 

Gentlemen  : — I beg  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  mercantile  community 
of  New  York,  that,  in  pursuance  of  a recent  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  froru 
and  after  the  12th  December,  the  landing  waiters  will  not  weigh  cotton,  or  other  tree  goods 
imported  into  this  port,  except  a few’  packages  to  ascertain  the  average  weights. 

Shippers  of  cotton  will  observe,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  weights  should  be  accurately  taken  at  the  port  of  shipment,  so  as  to  avoid  delays 
and  differences  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  on  landing. 

I am  your  very’  obd’t  servant, 

G.  J.  Duncan, 

Scnetary  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce , Liverpool . 

In  connection  with  this  notice,  the  New  York  ship-owners  have  agreed  as  follows: — 

New  York.  December  28,  1846. 

The  undersigned,  owners  or  agents  of  vessels  engaging  freight  from  this  port  to  Liver- 
pool or  London,  agree  that,  on  and  after  this  date,  all  freights  to  either  port,  engaged  by 
either  of  them,  shall  be  on  condition  that  the  freight  shall  be  paid  immediately  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  goods,  and  the  same  shall  be  particularly  noted  on  the  bills  of  lading,  before 
signing,  to  wit:  “ Freight  to  be  paid  immediately  on  ihe  landing  of  the  goods,  without  any 
allowance  of  credit  or  discount  to  tlu*  consignee/’  They  also  further  agree,  that  freight  on 
cotton  shall  be  charged  on  the  invoice  weight,  which  must  l>e  furnished  by  the  shippers  1 e- 
ore  the  bills  of  lading  are  signed,  and  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  paid  specified  on  the 
bill  of  lading. 

Grjnxell,  Mint  urn  &,  Co. 

Robert  Kermit. 

Edward  K.  Collins  & Co. 

WoODHULL  & Ml  NT  URN. 

Charles  H.  Marshall. 

Taylor  & Merrill. 

Sprague,  Robinson  & Co. 

Slate,  Gardiner  & Howell. 

John  Griswold. 

The  following  is  the  law  passed  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature  in  relation  to  the  tare 
on  cotton : — 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rejtresentatives , now  met  and  sitting  iu 
General  Assembly , That  the  custom  of  making  a reduction  from  the  actual  weight  of  hales 
of  unmanufactured  cotton,  as  an  allowance  for  tare  or  draft  thereon,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  abolished  ; and  that,  hereafter,  all  contracts  made  in  relation  to  such  cotton  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  referring  to  the  true  and  actual  weight  thereof,  without  deduction  for 
any  such  tare  or  draft.” 


Nesmith  9c  Walsh. 

Cook  & Smith. 

Dunham  9c  Dimox. 

John  Ogden. 

Tiiomas  S.  Winslow. 

D.  9c  A.  Kingslajsd  9c  Co. 
David  Ogden. 

E.  T.  Hublbct  9c  Co. 


NAVIGATION  OF  STEAM-VESSELS. 

The  “ rule”  for  the  guidance  of  persons  in  charge  of  vessels  navigated  by  steam  was  ab- 
rogated on  the  1st  January,  1847,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  following  sec- 
tion is  the  new  law : — 

“ That  every  stcam-veseel  when  meeting  or  passing  any  other  steam-vessel  shall  pass  as 
far  as  may  be  safe  on  the  port  side  of  such  vessel,  and  every  steam-vessel  navigating  any 
rivpr  or  narrow  channel  shall  keep  as  far  ns  it  is  practicable  to  that  side  of  the  fairway  or 
mid-channel  of  such  river  or  channel  which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  tide  and  to  the  position  of  each  vessel  in  such  tide ; and  the  mas- 
ter or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  such  steam-vessel,  and  neglecting  to  observe 
these  regulations,  or  either  of  them,  shall  for  each  and  every  instance  of  neglect  forfeit  and 
pay  a sum  not  exceeding  jE50.  Lights  are  to  he  hoisted,  in  conformity  with  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  Admiralty,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  whether  under  way  or  at  anchor,  and 
also  on  the  coast,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland,  except  ill 
the  river  Thames  above  Yantlet  Creek.” 
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NAUTICAL  INVENTION  FOR  STEERING  SHIPS. 

We  cheerfully  publish  the  subjoined  notice  of  “ Boston,”  relating  to  Mr.  Brown’s  inven- 
tion, as  an  act  of  justice,  omitting  the  illustrations: — 

Boston,  January  19,  1847. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  January  No.  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  a very  valuable  publication, 
I noticed,  on  the  90th  page,  a notice  as  follows — “ Nautical  Invention  for  Steering  Ships,” 
taken  by  you  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  but  which,  you  state,  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  of  great  importance  to  navigators.  On  looking  over  that  article,  I find  that  this 
improvement,  claimed  as  the  invention  of  R.  C.  Holmes,  agent  lor  the  underwriters,  &c., 
and  in  said  article  pronounced  by  the  first  seamen  as  the  greatest  improvement  ever  accom- 
plished, consists  of  two  barrels  or  drums.  It  is  then  said,  “ the  invention  is  a new  feature 
in  mechanics,  nothing  like  it  having  been  discovered  in  the  books  of  the  patent  office.” 

I liave  now  before  me  a circular,  issued  some  years  since,  of  an  invention  very  similar, 
if  not  exactly  the  same,  which  was  invented,  and  I think,  patented,  some  time  prior  to  lc2G; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  used  on  hoard  a Boston  vessel  about  that  time.  This  invention  was 
made  by  John  Mills  Brown,  who  was  iortnerlv  connected  with  the  Federal  -street  Theatre, 
and  now  resides  at  Cold  Spring.  Putnam  county,  New  York.  Mv  only  object  in  address- 
ing you,  is,  that  the  credit  of  the  invention,  if  any,  may  be  attributed  to  the  right  source, 
and  to  camion  thos^  who  intend  paying  lor  tin*  new  improvement,  so  called.  Annexed, 
you  will  find  a sketch  of  Brown’s  plan.  Yours,  &.C.,  Boston. 

“ My  invention  consists  of  two  cylinders,  A and  B,  firmed  out  of  one  solid  piece.  The 
tiller-rope  is  wound  round  the  small  barrel  A,  then  rove  through  a sheave  and  oil  to  the 
large  cylinder  B ; so  that  if  you  turn  the  wheel  so  as  to  wind  up  the  rope  on  the  large  bar- 
rel, it  will,  at  the  same  time,  he  let  off  of  the  smaller  barrel,  and  the  tiller  be  moved  a dis- 
tance which  is  equal  to  half  the  dillerence  of  their  respective  circumferences;  and  as  the 
two  ends  of  the  tiller-rope  operate  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel,  there  is  no  strain 
or  shock  upon  the  helmsman.  It  is  quicker  than  any  other  wheel,  and  can  he  applied  in 
■various  ways.” 


HARBOR  OF  OLUCKSTADT. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  North  Harbor  Dam  a lantern  of  twenty-three  feet  above  high 
water  will  be  kept  burning  every  night  from  the  1st  December,  lHlG,  which  in  every  direc- 
tion may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  league  from  the  harbor,  throwing  a reddish  glare 
from  southwest  over  west  as  far  the  North  Elbe  shore.  Before  the  head  of  the  North 
Harbor  Dam  there  is  a shallow  place,  on  which,  at  ordinary  flood  tide,  there  are  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  water;  up  to  the  time  that  this  shallow  place  will  be  filled  up,  there  is  placed 
on  the  outermost  westerly  point  a green  buoy,  with  handle  and  broom.  At  the  south  side 
of  the  same  is  the  entrance  into  the  harbor,  which,  at  high  waiter,  has  the  depth  of  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  feet.  In  the  harbor  is  stationed  a steamer  to  tow  ships  to  and  from  Gluck- 
stadt,  and  those  wdto  require  the  assistance  of  the  same  have  only  to  hoist  their  national 
flag  on  the  mainmast,  as  soon  as  the  same  may  be  expected  to  be  visible  from  the  harbor. 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  a light  was  in  preparation  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese government  hns  now  announced  that  a revolving  light  wtis  established  there  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1846.  Each  revolution  of  this  light  is  performed  in  tw*o  minutes,  in  the 
course  of  which  period  a brilliant  light  appears  for  a short  time,  and  Is  then  succeeded  by 
darkness.  The  light-house  stands  on  the  western  part  of  the  capo,  in  lat.  37°  2'  9”  north, 
and  in  Ion.  9°  O'  0/#  west  of  Greenw  ich  ; and  the  light  being  221  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  nineteen  miles. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  took  place  at  their  hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  January,  1847,  John  B.  Myers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  A.  T.  Chew,  Secre- 
tary. The  report  of  the  president  and  directors,  is  a comprehensive,  business-like  paper. 
The  past  year  of  the  association  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity. 

The  regular  augmentation  of  the  members  of  the  society,  the  increased  attendance  at 
its  rooms,  and  its  manifest  capacity  lor  enlarged  usefulness,  are  causes  of  congratulation  to 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  directors  have,  on  so  many  occasions,  urged  the  claims  of  the  institution  to  support, 
and  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the  benefits  which  it  offers  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  share  its 
advantages,  that  lengthened  appeals,  in  relation  to  these  topics,  are  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  shelves  of  the  library  are  capable  of  containing  fifty  thousand  volumes ; and  it 
should  be  a laudable  ambition,  with  all  who  may  be  connected  with  the  institution,  grad- 
ually to  fill  them  with  such  works  as  shall  be  of  permanent  value.  When  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science  shall  there  be  appropriately  represented,  then,  indeed,  will 
exist  a proud  monument  to  the  mercantile  character  of  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  for  perusal  within  the  past  year,  has  been  19,911,  be- 
ing an  excess  of  5,115  over  the  preceding  year.  The  newspaper  room  has  been  supplied 
with  the  usual  number  of  papers,  and  most  of  the  valuable  periodicals  may  be  found  on  the 
tables.  It  is  recommended  to  the  next  board,  to  increase  these  so  far  as  may  seem  judi- 
cious, this  description  of  reading  being  particularly  attractive  to  the  visiters. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  in  re- 
lation to  the  proposition  to  open  the  room  every  afternoon  at  3 o’clock,  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  directors,  and  seems  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  The  attendance,  in 
consequence,  of  woman,  whose  countenance  gives  lustre  to  every  enterprise,  has  imparted 
a new  feature  of  refinement  and  interest  to  the  association. 

It  further  appears  from  the  report,  that  the  public  voice  has  responded  to  the  calls  of  the 
institution  with  a liberality  surpassing  the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  friends ; and  its  history 
will,  hereafter,  be  one  of  quiet  triumph,  and  its  condition,  in  all  human  probability,  one  of 
unmingled  prosperity.  It  wrae  rightly  assumed,  that  an  institution  which  held  out  sources 
of  innocent  enjoyment  to  the  young,  and  which,  by  expanding  the  intellect,  necessarily 
improved  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  would  not  be  permitted  to  languish  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

The  connection  which  is  traced  between  intellectual  culture  and  mercantile  ability be- 

tween moral  excellence  and  business  success — must  be  exemplified  and  augmented  by  the 
influence  of  this,  and  similar  associations,  in  the  United  States  ; wliile  the  course  of  life  in 
the  young,  which  strengtheas  morals  and  guards  integrity,  wall,  it  is  thought,  find  its  best 
illustration  in  those  fostered  under  its  care.  The  directors  have  added  considerably  to  the 
valuable  works  of  the  library,  during  the  past  twelve  months;  the  number  of  volumes  pur- 
chased, being  641.  They  have  endeavored  so  to  arrange  the  resources  of  the  company, 
that  a considerable  addition  may  be  made  to  the  catalogue  during  the  next  year. 

It  has  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  large  addition  of  works  to  the  library, 
since  the  last  catalogue  w'as  published,  to  have  a new  catalogue  prepared  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  last  was  seriously  defective  in  classification  and  arrangement,  and  has 
been  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  w'hich  it  w-as  intended.  James  Cox,  the 
Librarian,  who  has  served  the  institution  with  so  much  fidelity  during  the  last  seventeen 
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years,  has  presented  an  ingenious  form  for  a catalogue,  which  seems  to  obviate  former  de- 
fects, and  the  directors  recommend  its  being  adopted  for  the  contemplated  new  one. 

The  sinking  fund,  which  it  is  contemplated  to  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
ground  rent,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficiently  large  to  effect  that  object  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  company  will  be  in  unencumbered  possession 
of  their  valuable  property,  and  derive  therefrom  a very  considerable  income. 

The  directors  have  caused  to  be  engraved,  by  Wm.  E.  Tucker,  a representation  of  the 
library  building,  which  is  justly  admired  for  its  accuracy  and  exquisite  finish.  It  is  in- 
tended for  a vignette  to  new  certificates  of  stock,  now  in  course  of  preparation  ; which, 
when  completed,  the  stockholders  can  obtain  in  lieu  of  their  old  ones,  by  lenving  the  latter 
with  the  treasurer  or  librarian. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Esq.,  who  has  for  several  years  filled  the  office 
of  president,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  association.  We  subjoin  a list  of  the  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  present  year : — 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  President;  Isaac  Darton,  Charles  S.  Wood,  Joseph  Patterson,  Robert 
F.  Walsh,  J.  J.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Erringer,  William  L.  Schaffer,  W.  E.  Bowen,  Marma- 
duke  Moore,  Philip  S.  Justice,  W.  L.  Rehn,  William  Ashbridge,  Directors ; John  Fausset, 
Treasurer. 


ROUSSEL’S  MINERAL  AND  PERFUMERY  MANUFACTORY. 

We  recently  visited,  in  Philadelphia,  the  perfumery  manufactory  of  Eugene  Roussel,  w hich 
is  the  most  popular  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  no 
other  manufactures  the  same  variety  of  articles,  or  to  the  same  extent.  M.  Roussel  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1838,  when  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
perfumery  in  every  variety ; and,  from  a very  small  beginning,  he  has  risen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  manufacturers  in  the  world.  The  large  experience  which  M.  Roussel 
enjoyed  in  Paris,  as  foreman  of  the  extensive  house  of  Lnguirer,  Pere  et  Fils,  so  generally 
knowm  for  more  than  half  a century  throughout  all  Europe,  and  who  w’ere  honored  with  a 
silver  medal  from  the  French  government  at  one  of  the  great  triennial  exhibitions  of  the 
products  of  national  industry  in  France,  eminently  qualifies  him  to  conduct,  profitably  and 
honorably,  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  capital  invested  in  Roussel’s  estab- 
lishment, exceeds  $50,000  ; and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  over  100.  The  shav- 
ing cream  manufactured  at  this  establishment,  is  of  a superior  quality,  and  exceeds  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum ; which,  at  the  moderate  calculation  of  twenty-five  times  for  every 
box,  would  shave  four  millions.  Roussel  manufactures  over  50,000  pounds  of  toilet  soap, 
of  all  kinds,  and  2,500  gallons  of  cologne  water,  besides  a large  quantity  of  hair  oils,  po- 
matums, extracts  for  the  handkerchief,  hair  dyes,  &c.  The  amount  of  his  annual  sales  of 
perfumery  and  soaps,  exceeds  $60,000. 

M.  Roussel  was  the  first  to  introduce  mineral  wafer  into  the  United  States,  in  bottles, 
which  he  commenced  in  1839.  The  sales  of  this  water  did  not  then  average  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  dozen  bottles  per  day,  and  at  this  time  he  puts  up  and  sells  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hundred  dozen,  daily.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  establishments  for  the  manufacture,  have 
grown  up  9ince  M.  Roussel  introduced  its  manufacture  into  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  corks  consumed,  alone,  amounts  to  $10,000;  sugar,  $12,000;  cost  of  bottles  per 
annum,  §0.000  ; number  of  bottles  manufactured  per  annum,  4,500,000.  The  total  value 
of  mineral  waters  sold,  amounts  to  $00,000.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  several  articles,  is  about  $20,000.  M.  Roussel  has  received  several 
gold  and  silver  medals  from  the  different  industrial  institutions  of  our  country,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  articles  from  his  establishment  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
made  in  Paris. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  THE  FUR  TRADERS’  POST. 

Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  recently  delivered  a lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  fur  trade,  and  kindred  subjects.  A portion  of  it  has 
been  published  in  the  papers  of  that  city,  but  that  part  which  details  the  history  of  the  far 
trade  has  been  omitted,  as  it  stated  that  the  lecturer  is  engaged  in  a more  elaborated  work 
on  the  trade. 

We  see  St.  Louis,  the  fhr  traders’  post,  has  become  St.  Louis,  the  empress  city  of  the 
West;  that  the  steamboat  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Mackinaw  boat;  that  the  iron  horse 
of  the  railroad  is  supplanting  the  pack-mule  and  the  wagon-train  ; and  that  a messenger  of 
news,  in  place  of  the  Indian  runner,  has  come  into  service  : which  has  annihilated  all  space, 
and  brought  the  whole  family  of  the  United  States  to  feel  as  one  body,  throughout  which, 
thought  is  communicated  with  the  quickness  of  sensation  in  the  nervous  system.  We  shall 
not  regret  that  agriculture  has  taken  under  its  care  the  former  hunting-grounds  of  the  sav- 
age, nor  that  manufactures  arc  occupying  the  old  dams  of  the  heaver.  Commerce,  the 
civilizer,  of  which  the  fur  trader  was  the  forerunner,  is  working  all  these  beneficent  changes. 
She  is  doing  more.  She  is  increasing  the  population,  opening  new  sources  of  industry,  en- 
larging, cheapening,  and  equalizing  the  means  and  variety  of  enjoyment.  The  beaver, 
model  of  industry  as  she  is,  is  not  more  active  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  her  young, 
than  commerce  in  supplying  the  wants  of  man.  Without  commerce,  we  should  have  had 
no  broadcloth  nor  domestic,  no  loom  nor  cotton-gin,  no  steam  engine,  nor  gunpowder,  nor 
paper-making,  nor  printing,  nor  lea,  nor  coffee,  nor  spices — we  should  have  had  no  Homer, 
nor  Shakespeare,  nor  Milton,  nor  Scott — and  ages  would  have  passed  without  experience, 
and  lives  without  knowledge. 

St.  Louis,  from  her  position  and  destiny,  requires  the  full  stature  of  mercantile  character. 
She  is  advancing  to  a throne  of  empire,  second  to  one  only  in  this  great  valley,  which  is  to 
be  with  her  future  millions  of  inhabitants  the  garden  and  granary’  of  the  world.  The  mer- 
chant is  to  play  a very  important  part  in  working  out  and  shaping  tins  glorious  destiny. 
The  moral  influence,  the  popular  renown,  which  each  individual  will  possess  in  the  great 
procession  of  coming  events,  will  depend,  not  wholly  on  his  industry  or  his  fortune,  but 
more  on  the  enlightened  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  probity  of  his  character. 

In  the  foundation  of  a library,  we  recognize  the  true  spirit  of  mercantile  liberality.  Prop- 
erly conducted  and  sustained,  it  will  prove  to  the  merchant  a bank,  whose  capital  can  never 
fail,  and  whose  issues  will  not  depreciate — a bank,  upon  which  he  can  make  drafts,  with- 
out limit,  for  geography,  for  history,  for  information  in  respect  to  the  commercial  systems 
and  police  of  nations,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  commerce,  their  sources  of  industry, 
their  tastes,  their  wants,  aud  their  supplies.  How  delightful  would  it  lie  to  sec  the  young 
merchants  of  St.  Louts  making  a ran  upon  such  a hank  ! What  a hojie-inppiring  spectacle 
to  behold  them  animated  with  a desire  to  exhaust  the  institution  of  its  treasures! 

Au  eontrairr.  let  me  add : when  we  see  a city  of  merchants,  devoured  by  th^  avarice  of 
gain,  taking  no  relief  but  in  passing  sensual  pleasures,  we  can  have  no  expectation  of  seeing 
them  rise  above  the  condition  of  were  shopkeepers.  But  when  we  observe  a city  of  shop- 
keepers habitually  seeking  the  temples  of  knowledge,  we  shall  confidently  look  among  them 
to  find  the  Spragues,  the  Rogers,  the  Halleeks,  the  Charles  Lambs,  the  Lawrences,  the 
Roscoes,  the  Hancocks  of  their  day. 


HINTS  TO  MERCHANTS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Keep  your  accounts  straight.  Many  a man  has  lost  a fortune  by  carelessness.  The 
little  time  and  trouble  it  takes  day  by  day,  to  keep  debt  and  credit,  and  file  away  bills  that 
have  been  paid,  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  future  benefits.  No  man  is  perfect,  and 
the  most  honest  may  forget  that  you  have  adjusted  your  account,  and  present  his  bill 
again.  If  you  feel  sure  you  have  cancelled  the  debt,  you  may  not  convince  your  creditor 
of  the  fact.  But  if  you  have  preserved  his  bill  receipted,  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  far- 
ther trouble  about  it. 


AMERICAN  IRON-WOOD. 

We  learn  that  the  revenue  authorities  of  England  have  permitted  iron-wood,  a species 
of  cedar  or  mahogany,  the  produce  of  this  country,  to  be  admitted  duty  free;  being  of 
opinion  that  the  wood  in  question  conies  under  the  description  of  furniture  wood,  and  is 
admissable  to  entry  free  of  duty  under  the  order  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  of  22d  ult. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

1. — Jt  Treatise  on  the  Lav  of  Principal  and  Agent,  chiefly  with  Reference  to  Mercantile.  Transactions. 
By  William  PALEY.of  Lincolns  Inn.  Esq..  B irrister  at  Law.  The  third  edition,  with  considerable 
additions,  by  J.  11.  Lloyd,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  Third  American  edition,  with 
further  extensive  additions,  by  John  A.  Dunlaj\  Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York  : Banka,  Could  k 
Co-,  Law  Bookseller*. 

It  U well  remarked,  by  the  learned  editor  of  an  English  edition  of  this  standard  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Principal  and  Agent,  that  the  vast  extension  of  modern  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  channels  through  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  perhaps,  also,  a dif- 
ferent system  of  transacting  mercantile  business,  have  given  rise  to  new'  situations  and  questions  upon 
the  subject  of  commercial  agency,  which  have  come  under  legal  investigation.  The  volume  before 
us,  a handsome  octavo  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  tho- 
rough edition  of  the  work  that  has  ever  been  produced  ; and  the  numerous  additions,  made  by  the 
American  editor,  are  of  a character  materially  to  enhance  its  value.  It  would,  with  the  endorsement 
of  our  leading  jurists,  be  almost,  on  our  part,  a work  of  supererogation  to  enlarge  upon  Its  value  to 
professional  men,  os  well  as  to  the  merchant  who  desires  to  understand  the  leading  features  of  the 
subject. 

3. — A Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Lav  of  the  United  States  : comprising  a Digest  of  the  Penal  Statutes 
of  the  General  Government , and  of  Massachusetts,  .Wise  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  ; with 
the  Decisions  on  Ceases  arising  upon  those  Statutes,  together  with  the  English  and  American  Author- 
ities upon  Crime  and  Iaiv  in  General.  By  Irakli*  Wharton.  Ib-lti. 

Such  a work  as  this  has  long  been  a desideratum  with  the  profession.  The  works  of  Barbour  and 
the  Davis’s— the  only  American  treatises,  strange  to  say,  attempted,  upon  the  same  subject — amount 
to  simple  examinations  into  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  are  beneficial  only  to 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  the  most  elementary  expositions  of  criminal  law.  The  book  of  Mr.  D. 
Davis,  it  is  true,  also  goes  to  enlighten  citizens  as  to  their  office  when  called  upon  to  act  as  grand  ju- 
rors ; but  this  scarcely  enlarges  it*  sphere  of  usefulness.  Practitioners  at  the  bar  have  been  hitherto 
obliged,  for  their  part,  to  rely  upon  the  labors  of  Chitty,  Russell,  Archbold,  and  Roscoe,  who  give  us 
the  old  crown  law,  with  the  British  judicial  decisions  added  to  it — a code,  which  every  day  cause** 
to  differ  more  and  more  from  our  own,  which  is  the  offspring  of  freer  institutions  and  a larger  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  ordinary  expedient,  of  compensating  for  the  defects  of  these  writers  by  a supply 
of  domestic  foot-notes  and  references,  has  become  altogether  insufficient ; since  the  decisions  of  our 
courts  have  so  increased  in  number  as  fo  be  often  of  really  more  importance  than  the  English  text 
upon  which  (hey  profess  to  comment.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  work  now  before  us,  has  been 
so  sincerely  welcomed.  Its  author  is  Mr.  Wharton,  a gentleman  whom  Pennsylvanians  have  been 
complimenting  for  his  able  performance  of  the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  commonwealth, 
for  Philadelphia.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be — the  criminal  law'  of  the  United  States  digested,  as 
well  as  compiled,  nnd  possessing  every  requisite  that  could  be  desired  in  it.  An  able  legal  writer  has 
remarked  upon  the  concluding  book,  On  Trial  and  Its  Incidents,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  it,  the 
subject,  not  only  masterly  treated,  bnt  an  amount  of  information  embodied,  divided,  and  digested,  in 
a manner  altogether  unattempted  in  any  previous  work  on  criminal  law,  English  or  American."  This 
may  be  said  truly  of  all  of  the  six  books  of  which  It  is  composed.  It  is,  throughout,  executed  in  a 
painstaking  and  industrious,  yet  finished  and  scholarlike  manner. 

J. — Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,  in  all  that  Relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.  Col.  P. 
Hawkks.  First  American,  from  the  Ninth  London  edition.  To  which  is  added,  the  Hunting  and 
Shooting  of  North  America,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Animals  and  Minis.  Carefully  Collated  from 
Authentic  Sources.  By  William  J.  Porter,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
Philadelphia  : Lea  6c.  Blanchard. 

This  Is  & very  thorough  and  complete  manual  for  the  sportsman,  embodying  the  whole  range  of 
subjects  connected  with  guns  and  shooting  in  England  ; and  the  American  editor,  whose  taste  and 
studies  eminently  fit  him  for  the  task,  has  omitted  only  w hat  is  of  & local  character,  and  supplied  the 
place  with  whatever  of  utility  or  Interest  pertains  to  sports  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  thorough  treatises  on  the  subject,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation. 

4.— Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects.  Jfos.  7.  8,  9.  Philadelphia  : Lea  6t  Blanchard. 

The  numbers  before  us,  of  these  comprehensive  essays  on  popular  subjects,  complete  the  series. 
No.  8,  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  vulgar  and  common  errors,  adapted  to  the  year  of  MDCCCXLV  ; 
No.  7,  to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  second  century  ; and  No.  9,  is  an  introduction  to  vege- 
table physiology,  with  reference  to  the  works  of  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  etc.  The  circulation  of  these 
works  in  England,  has  been  commensurate  with  the  marked  ability  displayed  in  their  production 
and  if  it  Is  not  so  in  this  country,  we  shall  be  the  losers. 
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5. —  The  Dog.  By  William  You att.  Edited,  with  Addition*,  by  E.  J.  Lkwis.  M.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia;  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society;  of  the  Prus- 
sian Medical  Society,  etc.  Philadelphia : Leu  it  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Youatt's  success  a*  an  author,  in  this  particular  department  of  literature,  has  been  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  hi*  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  the  present  volume, 
devoted  to  the  dog,  we  find  embodied,  not  only  the  early  history,  classification,  varieties,  and  qualities 
of  the  dog,  but  whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  hi*  training  for  the  various  uses  of  domestic 
pursuits.  The  diseases  which  atfect  the  dog.  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  are  fully  discussed  ; and  we 
have,  moreover,  a fund  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  faithful  characteristics,  which  will  interest 
the  admirers  of  this  noble  animal.  Dr.  Lewis,  without  abridging,  as  we  are  informed,  the  English 
edition,  has  added  to  the  volume  some  sixty  additional  pages,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  our  own 
country,  where  the  varieties  of  the  animal  are  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  England. 

6.  — American  Natural  History.  By  Johm  D.  Oodman,  M.  I).  To  which  is  added  his  last  work, 

“ Rambles  of  a Naturalist,”  with  a Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  In  two  volumes.  Philadel- 
phia : Uriah  Hunt  &.  Bon. 

This  work,  the  production  of  Dr.  Godman,  who  was  born  In  Maryland,  in  the  year  1794,  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a standard  in  the  department  of  literature 
which  It  covers.  It  comprehends  a classified  account  of  the  animals  of  all  North  America — their  ge- 
nus, and  whatever  tends  to  illustrate  their  character  and  habits.  Its  standard  value,  and  the  high 
reputation  the  author  enjoyed,  will  secure  for  the  present  edition,  which  is  published  in  a handsome 
and  substantial  style,  a steady,  if  not  extensive  sale.  It  abounds  in  illustrative  anecdotes  of  animals. 

7.  — State  Rook  of  Pennsylvania ; containing  an  account  of  the  Geography,  History , Government, 

Resources,  and  Noted  Citizens  of  the  State,  vith  a Nap  of  the  State  and  of  each  County.  By  Thomas 
H.  Burrouohs.  Philadelphia;  Uriah  Hunt  & Son. 

The  title  very  succintly  expresses  the  leading  features  of  this  Interesting  manual,  which  appears 
to  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  its  arrangement  is  the  most  convenient  for  study  or 
reference  of  any  work  of  its  kind  that  has  of  late  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  has  a separate  map  of 
each  county  in  the  State,  with  appropriate  and  well-executed  illustrations.  The  author  was  some 
time  Secretary  of  State  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  access  to  various  means  of  information  not  familiar 
to  many  compilers,  and  has  given  us  a clear  and  comprehensive  accouut  of  the  “Key  stone  State” 
and  its  resources. 

8. -“- The  Public  and  Private  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome , from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time:  including  the  Histjry  of  Saints,  Martyrs,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Religious  Orders,  Cardi- 
nals, Inquisitions,  Schisms,  and  the  Great  Re  formers.  By  Louis  Marie  de  Cormekin.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Two  volumes.  Philadelphia : James  M.  Campbell. 

This  is  a very  remarkable  work  in  many  respects.  It  purports  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a French 
Roman  Catholic,  and  yet,  while  it  records  the  virtues  of  many  of  the  popes,  it  discloses  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  others— a large  majority  of  them,  to  a degree,  that  is  calculated,  in  some  portions  of  the 
work,  to  excite  disgust  in  the  minds  of  most  readers.  The  author  of  the  work  thus  briefly  prefaces 
it,  which  we  shall  quote,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  spirit  and  design  : — 

“The  history  of  the  popes  is  an  immense  work,  which  embraces  with'n  its  scope  the  political,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  revolutions  of  the  world.  It  runs  through  a long  series  of  ages,  during  which,  the 
bishops  of  Romo,  whose  mission  was  to  announce  to  men  a divine  religion,  have  forgotten  it  in  their 
pride  of  power,  have  outraged  the  morality  of  Christ,  and  become  the  scourge  of  the  human  race. 
Formerly,  the  thunders  launched  from  the  Vatican  by  sacrilegious  priests,  overthrew  kingdoms,  and 
covered  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  butcheries,  wars,  and  conflagrations.  But  the  times  are 
changed;  religious  passions  are  softened;  philosophy  has  overthrown  absolute  thrones,  and  broken 
down  the  colossal  power  of  the  popes.” 

A brief  analysis  of  these  epochs  precedes  the  author’s  history,  and  offers  n frightful  picture  of  mon- 
strous debaucheries,  bloo  ly  wars,  memorable  revolutions,  etc.,  which  prepares,  by  its  wonderful  re- 
cital, for  the  long  succession  of  pontiff*  and  kings,  celebrated  for  their  crimes,  or  illustrious  far  their 
exploits.  The  strong  republican  feelings  of  the  author,  although  a Catholic,  may  have  biased  his 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  popedom  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  led  him  to  watch,  with 
n close  and  critical  eye,  all  movements  having  a tendency  to  the  concentration  of  power,  either  in 
Church  or  State,  in  the  hands  of  a single  individual.  The  translator  was  evidently  qualified  for  his 
task,  and  has  doubtless  retained  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  author.  The  two  volumes  cover  more 
than  nine  hundred  l&rgo  octavo  pages,  and  the  work  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  colored  plates, 
which  will  compare  well  with  the  original  French,  of  which  they  are  copies.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
work  well  calculated  to  create  a deep  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  must  obtain  n wide  circulation. 

9 . —Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Lover,  Esq.,  R.  H.  A.  First  series.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  &.  Hart. 

A choice  collection  of  the  author’s  inimitable  legends  and  stories,  overflowing  with  genuine  Irish 
wit  and  humor,  and  as  free  from  indelicate  Inuendoes  and  vulgarity  as  such  writings  can  well  be. 
Those  who  have  read  the  “ Handy  Andy”  of  Lover,  cannot  abstain  from  the  excitement  offered  to 
their  risibilities  In  the  present  volume. 
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10 — History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  Tidal  and  Execution  of  C>unts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and 
the  Suge  of  Antwerp.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller.  By  the  lier.  A.  J. 
W.  Morrison,  M.  A.  New  York  : Harper  Ac.  Brother*’  New  Miscellany. 

This  work  of  Schiller  wan  first  published,  we  believe,  at  Weimar,  in  1788,  in  the  author’s  native 
German.  How  long  it  has  been  translated  into  our  own,  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  knowing 
This,  however,  is  the  first  edition  of  the  translation  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country.  The 
materials  of  the  author  were  at  the  time  it  was  written  abundant,  and  the  only  difficulty  he  must  have 
experienced,  was  to  seize  the  truth  from  such  unequal,  partial,  and  often  contradictory  narratives  as  it 
is  quite  natural  to  suppose  existed.  But  the  philosophy  and  genius  of  Schiller  have  lent  a charm  to 
the  work  that  cannot  fail  of  interesting  a large  class  of  the  English  admirers  of  German  literature  and 
history.  To  Schiller’s  mind,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have  rendered  the  14th  century 
among  the  brightest  of  the  world's  epochs,  was  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands. 
We  are  glad  that  the  Harpers  have  introduced  it  into  their  admirable  series— the  New  Miscellany— of 
which  it  forms  the  XXIst  number. 

11.  — The  Pleasures  of  Taste , and  other  Stories  ; selected  from  the.  meriting*  of  Miss  Jane  Taylor , with 
a Sketch  of  her  Ltfe.  By  Mrs.^ARAH  J.  Hale,  author  of  “Trails  of  American  Life,”  “Ladies’ 
Wreath,"  Alc.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  excellent  volume  was  prepared  originally  for  the  “ Massachusetts  School  Library,”  a fact 
|hat  would  commend  it  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  high-standing  of  the  committee  who  con- 
trolled the  introduction  of  every  work  introduced  into  the  series,  were  not  the  reputation  of  Mrs. 
Male  so  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  for  sound  judgment,  purity  of  taste  and  character,  not 
only  as  an  authoress,  but  as  a woman,  in  ail  her  varied  relations.  The  selections  are  excellent,  and 
the  biography  of  Jane  Taylor,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  though  brief,  is  comprehensive  and  to  the  point. 

12.  — Pictures  of  Early  Life , or  Sketches  of  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Emms  C.  Embury.  New  York:  Harper 
he.  Brothers. 

The  desigu  of  these  tales,  is  to  illustrate,  In  a simple  and  pleasing  manner,  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant lessons  of  early  education.  The  work  has  already  passed  through  several  editions,  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  tho  author’s  talents  in  this  department  of  literature,  need  not  be  told  that  she 
has  accomplished  successfully,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  her  design.  At  least,  It  is  a most  agreeable  collec- 
tion of  stories,  that  will  be  read  with  general  satisfaction. 

13.  — Hutton’s  Book  of  Nature  I Aid  Open  : Revised  and  Improved.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  BlaVe,  D.  D.,  au- 
thor of  various  works  on  General  Literature.  New  York:  Harper  At.  Brothers. 

The  design  of  this  little  work,  which  is  very  generally  known,  we  suppose,  Is  to  lead  the  young 
mind  to  a contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator.  Dr.  Blake  has  added  a few  questions  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  which  will  render  it  an  agreeable  and  instructive  family  or  Sunday-school  book. 

14.  — Evenings  at  Home;  or  the  Juvenile  Budget  Opened.  By  Dr.  Aiein  and  Mrs.  BarbauLD.  Re- 
vised edition.  New  York  : Harper  Ac.  Brothers. 

Fifteen  London  editions,  and  we  know  not  how  many  American,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  great 
popularity  of  this  work.  That  it  is  deserved,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  will  readily  admit. 
Purer  minds,  than  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  possessed,  never  attempted,  that  we  arc  aware,  to  ca- 
ter for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  young ; and  thousands,  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  benign  influence  received  through  theee  pleasant  and  profitable  pages.  The 
present  edition  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  engravings  after  Harvey  and  Chapman,  by  that  excel- 
lent artist,  Adams. 

15. — The  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Tales,  and  Fables.  A Gift  for  All  Seasons.  Edited  by  Lawrence 
Lovechild.  Philadelphia  : George  B.  Zieber. 

This  is  a beautiful  edition,  consisting  of  most  of  the  old  ballads  which  afforded  oitr  grandfathers 
amusement  in  the  days  of  their  childhood  ; such,  for  instance,  as  “ Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog,” 
and  many  others,  as  well  known  and  popular. 

16.  — .lladdin.  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  A Gift  for  all  Seasons.  With  Fifteen  Exquisite  Illustrations 
on  Wood,  Engraved  by  Doughty,  Gilbert,  Gihon,  Waitt,  and  Downes,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Darley.  Edited  by  J^awrence  Lovechild.  Philadelphia:  George  B.  Zieber. 

This  popular  eastern  tale,  or  romance,  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children,  it  reproduced  in  an 
elegant  and  captivating  style,  with  highly-colored  illustrative  engravings.  It  ha*  evor  been  a favorite 
with  “ little  folks,’’  and  the  beautiful  form  of  the  present  volume  will  enhance  its  value  to  them. 

17. —  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Churchyard.  By  Thomas  Gray.  With  Thirty-six  Illustrations, 
Engraved  on  Wood.  By  tf.  Gilbert.  Philadelphia:  John  W.  Moore. 

Cray’s  elegy,  which  has  ever  been  considered  a perfect  gem  in  English  poetical  literature,  like 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  is  above  criticism;  and  therefore  our  only  object  at  this  time,  is  to  no- 
tice the  present  as  a most  beautifully  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated  edition  of  it.  Each  page  occu- 
pies but  one  verse  of  the  poem,  which  has  an  appropriate  illustrated  engraving.  Indeed,  so  graphic 
are  the  descriptions  In  every  line  of  the  poem,  that  it  would  be  strange  If  the  ingenious  artist  did  not 
cateh  the  movements  of  the  poet’s  mind,  which,  aside  from  the  thoughts  that  Impressed  it  at  the  time, 
was  so  perfectly  alive  to  the  most  artistic  conception  of  composition. 
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18. —  The  Treatment  of  Insanity.  By  John  M.  Galt,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  and  Physician  of  the 
Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

We  have,  in  this  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  a very  elaborate  and  able  treatise  on  insan- 
ity. Dr.  Galt  seems  to  have  embodied  in  his  work  a vast  amount  of  matter  on  the  subject,  gathered, 
not  only  from  his  own  experience  in  this  particular  department  of  practice,  but  from  the  labors  of  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  writers  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  designed  for  the  profession,  but  contains 
much  that  will  interest  the  intelligent  reader. 

19.  — American  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities ; consisting  of  Fnc  Similes  of  Origin'll  Documents, 
Relating  to  the  Events  of  the  Revolution,  etc.,  etc.  With  a Farirty  of  Relics.  Antiquities , and  Mod- 
ern Autographs.  Collected  and  Edited  by  J.  Jay  Smith.  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  and  L< ‘ca- 
iman Libraries,  and  John  F.  Watson,  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New'  York,  a sisted  by  the 
Association  of  American  Antiquarians.  Philadelphia:  Carey  & Hart.  New  York:  Wiley  k. 
Putnam. 

The  design  of  this  handsomely  executed  book,  is  indicated  in  the  title-page  quoted.  It  embodies 
numerous  autograph  letters  of  General  Washington,  William  Penn,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Lafayette,  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  Kosciusko,  George  Whitfield,  etc.,  besides  modern  autographs 
and  many  printed  literary  curiosities  of  the  past.  The  work  is  to  be  continued  in  numbers,  and  will, 
when  completed,  contain  much  that  will  interest,  not  only  the  antiquarian,  but  all  who  arc  curious  in 
such  matters,  or  delight  in  recalling  the  reminiscences  of  the  past.  It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor, 
that  “ the  past  has  a charm  for  Americans,  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitauts  of  countries  whose  history 
goes  far  into  the  shadowy  and  unknown  ; our  early  and  romantic  past  has  the  merit  ef  being  known, 
and  truly  related ; every  thing  which  adds  to  these  truths,  is  sought  for  with  avidity'  by  the  curious.” 
It  is  with  such  views  that  the  present  work  has  been  prepared  and  published. 

20.  — Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Samuel  Lover.  Including  those  sang  in  his  “ Irish  Evenings,”  and 
hitherto  unpublished.  Third  Edition,  with  additions,  corrected  by  the  author.  New  York:  Wiley 
& Putnam. 

The  deserved  popularity  of  the  present  collection  of  these  “Songs  and  Ballads”  in  America  will 
secure  for  the  present  edition  an  extonsive  demand.  “ A reprint,”  says  Mr.  Lover,  in  his  preface  to 
this  edition,  “ofa  London  edition  of  my  tongs  and  ballads  has  lately  been  republished  in  this  country* 
deficient  of  the  songs  of  ‘Handy  Andy’  and  ‘Treasure  Trove,’  and  but  very  few  from  my  ‘Irish 
Evenings.'  This  present  edition  contains  all  those  1 have  enumerated,  besides  all  the  songs  of  my 
‘ Irish  Evenings,’  many  of  w’hich  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  In  fact  the  present  edition  Is 
the  only  perfect  one  in  existence,  being  much  more  ample  than  any  collection  of  my  songs  published 
even  in  Europe,  and  the  ouly  authentic  copy  of  my  poetical  works  in  this  country,  It  having  gone 
through  typographical  corrections  uuder  my  own  hand.” 

21 — Herdsmen  and  Tellers  of  the  Ground ; or , Illustrations  of  Early  Civilization.  By  Mrs.  Pirct 
Linnett.  New’  York:  Wiley  & Puinain. 

The  present  volume,  with  one  which  preceded  it,  is  intended  as  part  of  a descriptive  history  of  the 
Progress  of  Civilization,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  interesting  to  juvenile  readers;  and  a series  of  sketches 
of  the  life  of  races  existing  at  present  in  various  stages  of  advancement.  The  subjects  included  in  this 
volume,  uro  the  Nomadic  Herdsmen  of  Silena — the  Pastoral  Tribes  of  the  Asiatic  Land — the  Moun- 
taineers of  Caucasus — Calmucks  and  Knights,  or  Cossacks  of  Independent  Tartary,  etc.  It  is  amusing 
and  instructive,  and  the  highly  colored  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  subjects,  are  spirited  and 
life-like. 

22.  — Glimpses  of  the  Wonderful.  New’ York  : Wiley  A.  Putnam. 

This  is  a beautiful  annual,  designed  for  children  and  youth.  The  wonders  of  nature  ar.d  art  are 
combined  in  a happy  and  attractive  form.  Amusement  is  hero  rendered  subservient  to  information 
that  is  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  intellect  of  the  young  mind.  The  several  “wonders"  are 
illustrated  with  well  executed  cuts.  , 

23.  — The  Modern  Standard  Drama;  A Collection  of  the  most  Popular  Acting  Plays,  irith  Critical  Re- 
marks ; also,  the  Business  of  the  Stage,  Costumes,  etc.  Edited  by  Epes  Saroext,  author  of  “ Ve- 
la>co,  a Tragedy,”  etc.  Vol.  III.  New’  York  : William  Taylor  &.  Co. 

The  third  volume  of  this  collection  of  popular  plays,  just  completed,  includes, — The  Poor  Gentleman— 
Hamlet — Charles  11. — Venice  Preserved — Pizarro — The  Lovo  Chase — Othello — Lend  Me  Five  Shilling*. 
The  volume  also  contains  a brief  memoir  of  Mr.  William  Burton,  and  a portrait  of  that  gentleman  in  Dr. 
OHapod,  in  the  comedy  of  the  “ Pour  Gentleman.” 

24.  — The  Roman  Traitor;  a True  Tale  of  the  Republic.  A Historical  Romance.  By  Henry  Willia* 
Herbert,  author  of  “Marmaduke  VVyvil,”  “Cromwell,”  “The  Brothers.”  New  York:  William 
Taylor  6c  Co. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  author,  as  we  are  informed,  1h  classical  fiction,  and  he  has  chosen 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  as  a theme  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  as  being,  moreover, 
an  actual  event  of  vast  iinportauce,  in  many  respects  unparalleled  in  history.  Mr.  Herbert,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  history  of  the  strange  events  related  in  this  tale,  has  scrupulously  adhered  ; and  the 
dates,  facts,  and  character  of  the  individuals  introduced,  we  are  assured,  will  not  be  found  In  any 
material  respect  erroneous  or  untrue. 
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25.  — The  Complete  Poetical  Workt  of  Thomas  Campbell  ; with  a Memoir  of  his  Life , and  an  Essay  on 
his  Genius  and  Writings.  Illustrated  with  Fine  Steel  Engravings.  New  York:  D.  Appletoa  & Co. 
It  would  be  a work  of  rope  rerogation,  on  our  part,  to  speak  of  the  poems  or  power  of  Campbell. 

There  are  few  but  what  admire  bis  subdued  enthusiasm ; and  it  has  been,  we  believe,  very  truly, 
said  of  him,  that  he  is  par  excellence  the  poet  of  the  fair  sex.  There  we,  perhaps,  no  works  more 
relished  by  cultivated  females.  But  our  chief  object  is  to  notice  the  present  edition,  which  appears 
in  uniform  style  with  the  publisher’s  standard  poets,  some  ten  or  doxen  volumes  of  which  have  al- 
ready appeared.  In  some  respects,  it  is  handsomer— the  type  is  larger,  and  the  illustrations,  many  of 
them,  better. 

26. — Sailors*  Life  and  Sailors ’ Yams.  By  Captain  Ringbolt.  New  York  : Charles  S.  Francis. 

A portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  was  originally  published  in  the  Boston  Journal;  written, 
as  the  author  says,  for  his  own  amusement  in  leisure  hours,  at  sea.  The  “ yarns,”  as  they  are  termed, 
we  have  the  assurance,  are  founded  upon  fact ; and  some  are  strictly  true,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  jiersons.  These  sketches  of  a sailor’s  life,  and  narratives  of  incidents  at  sea,  are  written  in 
an  agreeable  vein  ; and  the  sentiments  which  many  of  them  contain  cannot  fail  to  commend  them- 
selves to  sailors,  and  to  those  interested  in  the  sailor’s  welfare.  We  commend  it  to  all  w’ho  “go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  do  business  upon  the  great  deep,”  either  in  the  cnjHicity  of  seamen  or  passen- 
gers, as  alike  interesting  and  instructive. 

27.  — Discourses  on  Human  Nature,  Human  Life , and  the  Nature  of  Religion.  By  Orville  Dewey, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  New  York.  New  York : C.  S.  Francis  Ac.  Co. 

Dr.  Dewey  has  embodied  in  the  present  collection,  not  only  most  of  the  sermons  and  essays  that 
have  been  published  in  his  name,  but  has  added  several  sermons  not  before  printed,  together  with  ar- 
ticles from  reviews,  and  occasional  discourses.  A number  of  discourses,  etc.,  are  arranged  under  dis- 
tinct heads,  as  “ Human  Nature,”  “ Human  Life,”  and  the  “ Nature  of  Religion.”  The  word  dull 
will  not  apply  to  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dewey.  Sermons,  with  him,  are  finished  essays,  full 
of  deep  and  manly  thought!.  His  style  is  eminently  nervous,  impressive,  bold  ; and  the  conservative 
portion  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  have  not  a more  able  and  powerful  exponent  of  their  faith. 
The  present  volume  is,  in  the  main,  practical ; and  may  be  read  by  the  liberal  and  intelligent  of  all 
sects  with  advantage. 

<j&r-Flowcrs  for  Children.  By  L.  Maria  Child,  author  of  “Mothers’  Book,”  “ New  York  Letters,” 
etc.  III.  For  Children  of  Eleven  and  Twelve  Years  of  Age.  New  York  : C.  S.  Francis  Ac  Co. 
This  little  volume,  oue  of  an  admirable  series,  consists  of  tules,  poems,  and  sketches,  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  children  ; written  in  that  pure  and  loving  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  every  thing  from  the 
author’s  pen — all  in  her  happiest  and  best  vein.  To  those  who  know  the  author,  the  announcement 
Is  enough  ; and  to  those  who  do  not,  we  can  only  heartily  commend  whatever  she  writes — sure  that 
we  ran  no  risk  in  doing  so. 

‘HQ.— Greenwood  Illustrated , in  a Scries  of  Picturesque  and  Monumental  Views , in  highly-finished  Line 
Engraving,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot.  By  James  Smillie.  The  Descriptive  Notices  by  N 
Cleveland.  Part  III.  Newr  York:  R.  .Martin. 

We  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  two  previous  parts.  The  present  Is  equal  in  all 
respects.  It  contains  a correct  map  of  Greenwood,  surrounded  by  four  beautiful  views  of  Lorn  Girt 
Hill,  Ocean  Hill,  the  Monument  to  W m A.  Lawrence,  Arbor  Water,  and  the  Receiving  Tomb.  There 
are,  besides,  a view  of  the  Tour  Fern  Hill,  and  another  of  Ocean  Hill. 

30  —The  Scripture  Treasury,  being  the  Second  Part  of  the  Scripture  Text-Book  ; arranged  for  the  uss 
of  Ministers.  Sabbath- School  Teachers,  and  Families.  Designed  to  afford  a General  View  of  the 
Manners , Customs,  and  History  of  the  Jews  and  other  Nations  mentioned,  in  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Arts  of  the.  Ancients,  together  with  a variety  of  other  subject s re- 
corded or  referred  to  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  New'  Yurk:  Lewis  Colby  & Co. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  succinctly  stated  in  the  title-page,  and  we  should  consider  it  an  excellent 
aid  to  all  persons  studying  the  sacred  Scriptures,  either  for  religious  or  literary  purposes. 

31. — Life  in  New  York.  By  the  author  of  “The  Old  White  Meeting-Hon«e.”  Now  York  : R. Carter. 
The  sketches  of  this  little  volume  purport  to  be  drawn  from  life;  and  they  arc  given  to  the  world, 

says  the  author,  that  the  interior  life  of  the  great  city  may  be  known  to  those  that  read.  The  design 
of  the  author  is  beneficent,  and  his  sketches  of  lile  In  New’  York  generally  graphic;  but  his  views 
of  society,  as  it  now  exists,  lamentably  superficial.  He  lias  no  faith  in  “ Fourierism,”  or  the  efforts 
of  any  of  our  modern  reformers,  to  make  it  better  ; while  he  admits  that  “ there  is  a shocking  want 
of  humanity  in  this  community.”  We  hail  every  work  of  this  class,  though  deficient  in  the  elements 
of  vital  reform,  as  prophetic  of  “ the  better  time  coming.” 

32.  — Julia  Ormond  ; or  the  New  Settlement.  By  the  authoress  of  “ The  Two  Schools. ” New  York : 
Edward  Dunigan. 

This  tasty  volume  forms  the  seventh,  of  “ Dunigan’s  Home  Library  a series  of  tales  of  a social’ 
moral,  and  religious  tendency,  designed  chiefly  for  Catholic  families.  The  beautiful  style  lu  which 
they  are  published,  as  well  as  their  literary  merit,  will  render  them  attractive  to  many  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  church. 
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33.  — Life  of  Stephen  Decatur , a Commodore  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  By  Alexander  Slidiu 
Mackenzie,  U.  S.  N.  Vol.  XL  of  Sparks's  American  Biography.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown. 

The  present  volume  forms  the  eleventh  of  the  “ new  series”  of  Sparks’s  American  Biogra- 
phy, and  is  devoted  entirely  to  a memoir  of  the  life  of  Commodore  Decatur.  The  author  availed 
himself  not  only  of  all  previous  publications  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  but  had  access  to 
original  information,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  private  sources,  which  constitutes  a large  portion 
of  the  work.  It  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  authentic,  as  it  Is  evidently  the  most  carefalljr 
prepared  history  of  the  hero,  whose  manly  life  and  deeds  the  appreciating  author  has  exhibited  In  a 
manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  skill  and  scholarship.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  embraced  in  the  admirable  series  of  Mr.  Bparks. 

34.  — The  Island  Bride,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  F.  Colman.  Boston:  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  At  Co. 

* The  leading  poem,  “ The  Island  Bride,”  covers  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  which  we  hare  not 
found  time  to  read.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  shorter  pieces,  of  varied  length 
and  merit.  Several  of  them  evince  a poetic  taste,  If  not  the  largest  development  of  poetical  fire  or 
Inspiration. 

35.  — European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.  From  Personal  Observation.  By  Henry  Colman. 
Vol.  II.  Part  VI L 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Colman  in  European  agriculture  are  drawing  to  a close,  only  three  parts  more 
being  required  to  complete  the  plan  as  promised  in  the  original  prospectus.  The  work,  when  com* 
pie  ted,  will  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  practical  and  scientific  literature  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  contributed  by  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  part  before  un  is  de- 
voted to  “ Tiles  and  Pipe  Draining— Ploughing  connected  with  thorough  Draining— Irrigation — Rota- 
tion of  Crops — Soiling,  or  Horse  Feeding,”  etc. 


O"  We  subjoin  the  titles  of  the  more  important  works  intended  for  review  in  the  present 
number,  which  we  are  compelled  to  defer  for  a future.  They  shall  all,  however,  be 
duly  noticed. 

1.  — Ths  Lives  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  earliest  times 
till  the  reign  of  King  George  IK.  By  John  Lord  Campbell,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  First  Series,  to 
the  Revolution  of  h^8.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  From  the  Second  London  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia : Lea  At  Blanchard. 

2. — Specimens  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Various  Translators.  Edited  by 
William  Peter,  A.  M..  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  One  splendid  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  530.  Philadel- 
phia : Carey  fc.  Hart. 

3 —Graham's  Practice.  Vol.  I.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  1847.  Second  vol- 
ume of  new  edition,  not  yet  published.  Published  by  Gould,  Banks  &.  Co.,  New  York.  Also,  from 
same  publishers,  Wheeler's  Lulc  on  the  Practice  and  Pleadings  in  Equity. 

4. — The  Eslray ; a Collection  of  Poems.  By  11.  W.  Longfellow.  Boston:  William  D.Ticknor  AeCo. 

5 Poems.  By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor  St,  Co.  J2mo.  1847. 

6. — The  Spaniards  and  their  Country.  By  Richard  Ford,  author  of  *•  The  Handbook  of  Spain.  New 
York:  Wiley  and  Putnam’s  ” Library  of  Choice  Reading.” 

1— Spenser  and  the  Fairy  Queen.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  New  York  : Wiley  Ac  Putnam’s  ” Li- 
brary of  American  Books.” 

8. — Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffry  Chaucer : with  a Concise  Life  of  that  Pott,  and 
Remarks  Illustrative  of  his  Genius.  By  Charles  H.  Deshler.  New  York:  Wiley  is.  Putnam’s 
••Library  of  American  Books.” 

9 . —  The  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Manufacture;  with  Re- 
flections on  the  Progress  of  the  Arts,  and  their  Influence  on  National  Welfare.  By  Alonzo  Potter, 
D.  D.  Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Harper  Ac.  Brothers. 

10. —  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysche  Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  In  one  royal  octavo 
volume.  Philadelphia:  Crissy  At  Markley. 

11. — Chronicles  of  the  Cid ; from  the  Spanish.  By  Robert  Southey.  First  American  Edition,  8vo- 
Lowell  : Daniel  Bixby. 

12. — Literary  Studies  : a Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  W.  A.  Jones.  Vol.  I.  New  York  : 
Edward  Walker. 

13. — History  of  Wyoming,  in  a Series  of  Letters,  from  Charles  Miner,  Esq.,  to  his  son,  WilillaM 
Penn  Miner.  Esq.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  Crissy  Ac.  Markley. 

14.  — Rory  O' More : a National  Romance.  By  Samuel  Lover,  Esq.,  author  of  "Legends  of  Ireland,” 
Ace.  With  illustrations  by  the  author.  Philadelphia  . Lea  Ac  Blanchard. 

15.  — The  Useful  Arts,  considered  in  connection  with  the  application  of  Science  : with  numerous  engra- 
vings. By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Harvard  University;  author  of 
“ The  Elements  of  Technology,”  etc.  etc.  New  York  : Harper  Ac  Brothers. 
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HUNT'S  MERCHANTS’  MAG  AZIN 

AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 

E>(abUs!icd  Jul^  1830, 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AMD  PROPRISTOR. 

PVBL1SI1ED  MONTHLY, 

At  142  Fullon-sh'eet,  New  York — at  Five  Dollars  per  annum , in  A 


Cock* 
AM9 


The  “MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW'*  will  continue  i*  i 
in  it*  design  every  subject  connected  with  Commerce,  Manufactures  and  Political  Ecox 
— Commercial  Legislation,  Commercial  History  and  Gkografhy  ; Mercantile  Bir  : 
Eatmya  from  the  ablest  pens  on  the  lending  topics  of  the  day,  relating  to  Commercial  A 
Descriptive,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Accounts  of  tiie  various  comaiodi  rir* 

FORM  T1IK  SUBJECT  OF  MERCANTILE  TRANSACTIONS  ; PORT  CllAltGES  ; TARIFFS*,  CcB 

Commercial  Regulations  ; Treaties;  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Unite©  Sta 
the  different  conn  trie*  of  ihtf  world  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  including  their  Putsica 
ractkr,  Pofolation,  Productions,  Exports,  Imports,  Seaports,  Moneys,  Wkiuu- 
svrks.  Finance  and  Banking  Associations; — Enterprises  connected  with  Com 
bracing  Fisheries,  Incorporated  Companies.  Railroads,  Canals,  Steamboats,  L_ 
Offices,  A<\;  Principles  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Banking,  with  Practical 

TORICAl.  DETAILS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS*,  COMMERCIAL  LaW  AND  MERCANTILE  LaW 
and  Decisions  of  Courts  in  THE  United  Statf.s  and  Europe,  including  Insurance,  P* 
sit  if,  Principal  and  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchakoe,  Salf.,  Guaranty.  tijKittmcr,  Sii 
and  Naviuation,  Ac , mid  whatever  else  aIliII  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  Die  country 
world,  and  illustrate  the  various  topics  bearing  upon  Commerce  and  Commercial  Liter  a 
and  wo  may  venture  to  say  that  no  work  heroiofore  published,  embraces  in  its  pages  n 
amount  of  information  on  all  these  subjects,  as  the  fourteen  volumes  now  complcteo. 

Our  means  erf  enhancing  tho  valne  of  uTiib  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  __ 
are  constantly  increasing  ; and,  with  new  sources  ol  information,  an  extending  com>pondeure 
and  other  facilities,  wlwh  seven  years*  devotion  to  a single  object  have  enabled  us  to  make  “ 
we  shall  bo  able  to  render  the  work  o perfect  vade  mccum  for  the  Merchant  and  Mami&ctun 
as  to  the  Statesman  and  Political  Economist,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire  information  on  the  ‘ 
operations  of  business  life. 


lor*. 
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tormpondcncc  addressed  to  tbs  Editor  of  the  Itfcrcbnnls*  TTujyrxxri 

From  lion.  Samvel  R.  licit*,  ILS.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  T* 

I have  received  the  Merchants'  Maguxinc  since  its  establishment,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  1 
valuable  publications  of  the  day.  As  a Register  of  Facts  connected  \yiih  Political  Economy  _ 
d us  trio  I Interests,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  and  Manufacturing,  it  is.  in  my  judgment,  nut  etjunl 
any  work  of  iis  six*  and  cost,  in  fullness  nnd  accuracy  ; and  us  collection  of  Cases  ond  Utx  tr 
relation  to  Maritime  Law,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  professional  men — often  furnishing 
and  English  cases  of  great  value,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication.  1 mm* 
fully  reooinntvud  the  work  as  useful  in  a high  degree,  to  all  professions  studying  the  current  1 
* ’ SA 


the  times. 


SAM'L  R Be 


From  Don.  John  Macphr.rson  Berrien^  Senator  of  the  United  Stales  from  Giorgio. 

I liave  been,  for  some  time  pasL  in  possession  of  the  several  volumes  ond  numbers  of  th* 
chant*'  Magazine,"  nnd  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  iL  I can  therefore  unhesitatingly  my,  dial 
rider  it  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  staiesman,  os  well  n»  the  tm- re  hum,  and 
as  1 do  cordially,  the  hope  that  its  publication  may  be  continued  with  increased  benefit  to  3 
feel  assured  it  will  be  with  advantage  to  live  public. 

fgy  Complete  sets  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  embracing  fourteen  *euti*onnnal  vwlr 
more  than  600  large  octavo  pages  each,  bringing  it  down  to  June,  1846,  may  bo  obtained  at  f 
Usher's  Office,  142  Ful  tun-si  reel.  New  York,  at  the  subscription  price. 

(£f-  Publisher*  of  newspapers,  in  the  Utmed  Stales,  by  iriviug  this  advertisement  one  mriwis 
lions  yearly,  and  remitting  Two  Dollars  per  annum  to  the  Proprietor,  will  be  entiled  u>  the 


TRAVELLING  AGENTS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

Tlie  following  person*  are  authorized  colleriors  for  the  Merchants*  Magazine  t- 

lsn  *.£!.  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  8outh'We«t*ni  Slates,  n»si*tcd  by  Jambs  K.  Wmpri 
H.  Weld,  and  O.  H-  P.  Stiamc,  Ac.  ; nnd  C,  W.  James,  for  live  Western  Slates  Iowa  and  \\ 
assisted  by  G.  H.  Comstock,  and  others. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS. — John  Nimmo,  Upper  nnd  Lower  Canada  ; Wilky  A Putnam, 
England;  WiLMER  A Smith,  Liverpool,  England;  Isaac  M.  Hull,  C„uiofi  and  Macim* 
Griswold,  Manilla,  Phil  Up  phi*  Islands  ; Moyer  A Jkncks,  Matanius,  Cuba, 
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Art.  I. — HISTORICAL  8KETCII  OP  NAVIGATION  AND  NAVAl  ARCHITECTURE. 

NOMDER  V. — NEW  SERIES. 

A military  marine  is  the  only  arm  by  which  the  power  of  this  confederacy  can  be  esti- 
mated, or  felt,  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  only  standing  military  force  which  can  never 
be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  at  home. — John  Qcincy  Adams. 

Colonel  Bkaufoy  made  frequent  representations,  to  those  in  authority, 
of  the  importance  of  following  up  the  investigation  of  “ the  resistance 
which  water  opposed  to  solids,  in  passing  through  it,”  by  further  experi- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  the  government;  but  his  suggestions  were  un- 
heeded, and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  after  his  decease,  until 
researches  were  commenced,  in  1341,  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  “ British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  the 
Arts.”  He  has  made  two  reports  to  the  Association,  the  first  in  1842, 
and  the  second  at  the  meeting  held  at  Cork,  in  1843;  but,  thus  far,  ho 
eeems  to  have  confined  his  operations  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  surface 
of  solids  in  diminishing  the  resistance,  in  passing  through  water,  without 
regard  to  dimensions,  or  any  other  element ; and,  to  prove  its  influence, 
four  boats  were  made,  all  having  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  depth — 
the  same  area  of  form  of  midship  section,  and  all  loaded  to  the  same 
weight,  displacement,  and  draft  of  water;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
character  of  the  44  water  lines,”  as  he  rather  indefinitely  terms  them — 
that  is,  the  mere  contour.  The  result  was  favorable  to  what  he  calls  the 
44  wave  line,”  which  had  been  hypothetically  assumed,  as  the  most  appro- 
priate. 

This  synthetic  mode  of  proceeding,  in  researches  for  truth,  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  such  physical  inquiries ; for  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  in  the  establishment  of  principles,  and  has  long  been  repudiated  by 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  as  not  merely  fallacious,  but  so  utterly  inef- 
fectual, as  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  of  the  scientific  societies  and  acade- 
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mies  of  the  present  age.  It  was  the  great  resource  of  metaphysical  and. 
scholastic  controversialists  in  olden  time,  and  still  is,  where  bewilderment 
and  deception  are  the  objects  desired,  rather  than  elucidation  ; but  those 
who  enter  the  career  of  intelligence,  in  search  of  the  unknown,  with  such 
a guide,  will  never  find  it : for  their  direction  is  inverted.  They  have 
taken  the  back  track,  and  are  rushing  from  the  goal  towards  the  starting 
point,  instead  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes,  and  evolving  therefrom 
principles. 

Still,  Mr.  Russell  may  be  prosecuting  other  experiments  analytically, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  is  the  case ; for  the  object  to  be  attained  is  most 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  association,  which  has  so  liberally 
furnished  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  It  is  but  just  to  infer  that 
what  has  been  published  does  not  include  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
progress  of  investigation,  or  that  facts,  causes  and  principles  will  not  be 
ultimately  ascertained,  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  establish  a more  perfect 
system  of  naval  architecture. 

The  system  at  present  used  by  the  Swedish  naval  engineers,  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war,  was  the  result  of  the  laborious  researches  of 
Chapman.  It  is  called  the  parabolic  method,  and  is  explained  in  a work 
entitled,  44  Forsak  till  en  Theoretisk  Afhoudling  att  gifnaat  Dinie  Shep- 
deras  ratta  Storlek  och  Form  Likaledes  for  Fregetten  och  windere  Beva- 
vade  Fartyg  of  F.  H.  of  Chapman.” 

Having  attempted  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  naval  architecture,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  efforts  have 
been  made  to  increase  and  combine  the  velocity  of  ships  with  capacity, 
stability,  strength  and  safety  in  their  construction,  I shall  now  present  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained,  by  the  investigations  that  have  been 
instituted,  in  relation  to  the  movement  of  solids  through  fluids,  and  such 
of  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  established  in  hydraulics  and 
mechanical  science  as  are  applicable  to  ship-building,  with  suggestions  of 
the  expediency  of  their  being  made  the  basis  of  experiments,  which,  it  ia 
confidently  believed,  can  then  be  conducted  in  a manner  so  much  more 
simple,  direct,  and  expeditious,  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  under- 
taken, as  to  render  more  certain  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so 
long  claimed  attention,  and  is  so  important  for  facilitating  the  intercommu- 
nication between  all  nations,  and  the  various  portions  of  each,  by  improve- 
ments in  vessels  of  every  denomination,  which  are  either  employed  in 
navigating  the  ocean  and  our  extensive  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  and  lakes,  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  or  are  destined  for  the 
fleets  of  war. 

Colonel  Barclay  ascertained  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  A cone  will  move  through  the  water  with  less  resistance  having  its 
apex  foremost. 

2.  The  bottom  of  a floating  solid  should  be  triangular,  it  being  the 
form  that  is  least  resisted  when  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  axis. 

3.  The  greatest  breadth  should  be  at  the  distance  of  two-liflhs  of  the 
length  from  the  forward  end. 

ESTABLISHED  PRINCIPLES  IN  HYDRAULICS. 

1.  The  chief  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  moving  a solid  through  a 
liquid,  is  that  of  the  prism  of  water,  the  area  of  whose  cross-section  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  body  moved. 
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2.  The  resistance  to  a solid  moving  in  a liquid  increases  as  the  squares 
of  the  velocity. 

3.  The  stability  of  a solid,  in  a fluid,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length, 
and  increases  as  the  cubes  of  the  breadth  ; so  that  adding  a quarter  to  the 
width  doubles  the  stability. 

4.  There  is  a lateral  retardntion  to  the  movement  of  a solid  through  a 
liquid  ; and  for  the  following  explanation  of  which,  as  well  ns  the.  amount 
of  resistance,  as  compared  with  that  occasioned  by  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section,  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Treadwell,  who  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  American  Archimedes  in  mechanical  science.* 

When  a solid  body  is  moved  in  a liquid,  as  wate.f,  there  is  no  motion 
between  the  surface  of  the  solid  and  that  of  the  liquid,  and  consequently 
no  friction,  for  the  reason  that  the  film  of  water  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  solid  adheres  to  it,  by  a peculiar  form  of  attraction.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  surtliee  of  the  solid  sliding  upon  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it, 
a film  of  the  liquid  must  move  with  the  solid,  sliding  upon  the  particles  of 
liquid  situated  upon  the  outside  of  it.  These  particles,  however,  cannot 
remain  stationary  ; for,  being  attracted  by  the  particles  constituting  the 
film  upon  the  solid,  as  much  as  by  those  situated  farther  from  the  solid, 
they  will  be  carried  along  by  the  former  with  a celerity  less  than  that  of 
the  solid,  being  retarded  by  their  inertia  and  adhesion  to  the  particles  situ- 
ated still  further  from  the  solid. 

In  this  way,  we  may  conceive  of  the  water,  upon  the  outside  of  the  solid 
surface,  as  divided,  for  a considerable  distance,  into  definite  films,  infinitely 
thin,  each  sliding  upon  the  other.  Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  the 
friction  is  that  of  a liquid  sliding  upon  a liquid.  Tin*  resistance  thus  pro- 
duced is  exceedingly  small,  if  sufficient  to  be  made  sensible,  as  is  evident 
irorn  the  great  motion  produced  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  small 
disturbing  lorce  from  the  action  of  the  moon’s  attraction,  which  produces 
the  tides. 

The  resistance  thus  ofTered  to  the  sides  of  a solid,  moving  in  a liquid, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  amount,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  friction,  but  to  the 
viscidity  of  the  liquid,  and  to  the  little  eminences  upon  the  sides  of  the 
solid,  which  constitute  its  roughness,  and  displace  the  liquid  in  opposition 
to  its  inertia,  like  so  many  separate  solids. 

Colonel  Reaufoy  ascertained  that  this  combined  lateral  resistance,  on  a 
smooth -pointed  surface  of  seventy  feet,  was  equal  to  that  formed  by  re- 
moving the  water  in  the  passage  of  a body  having  a cross-section  of  one 
foot  area  ; the  prow  and  stern  of  this  body  terminating  at  acute  angles. 
So  that  every  square  foot  of  the  cross-section  of  a ship  should  be  connect- 
ed with  about  seventy  feet  surface  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  to  give  the 
least  resistance  ; which  requires  that  a vessel  ten  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
deep,  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  should  be  at  least  one  hundred  feet 
long. 

5.  A vessel  requires  a greater  power  to  move  it,  in  a narrow  and  shal- 
low channel  of  water,  than  in  a broad  and  deep  one. 

This  fact  was  lirst  noticed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  passing  through  a 

* Ru: nford,  Professor  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  in  Harvard  University,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  st*‘am  printino-pr«  ss,  the  machinery  for  spinning  hemp  and  making  cordage 
in  the  U.  S.  navy-yard  in  Charlestown,  and  of  th“  method  of  making  wrought -ii or.  cannon, 
in  such  a perfect  manner  as  to  give  them  a decided  superiority  over  those  of  cast-iron  and 
bronze. 
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canal  in  Holland,  in  1761.  Perceiving,  in  the  course  of  a day’s  excur- 
sion, that  the  “ trockschuit,”  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  canal,  seemed 
to  move  slower  than  usual,  he  asked  the  boatman  what  was  the  reason  ; 
who  answered  that  the  season  had  been  dry,  and  the  water  was  conse- 
quently low,  which  rendered  it  more  ditbcult  fur  the  horses  to  draw  the 
boat.  Alter  returning  to  England,  he  inquired  of  the  Thames  watermen 
whether  they  were  sensible  of  any  difference  in  rowing  in  shallow  or 
deep  water ; and  they  all  agreed  that  there  was  a great  ditlerence,  but 
differed  as  to  the  amount ; varying  in  their  estimates  from  one  mile  in  six 
to  one  in  three. 

Not  having  seen  this  subject  mentioned  in  any  philosophical  work,  he 
determined  to  make  an  experiment  to  verify  the  fact.  Having  formed  a 
trough  to  contain  water,  fourteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  six  deep, 
and  placed  therein  a little  boat,  which  was  moved  by  the  means  of  a silk 
thread,  pulley,  and  w eight,  he  found  that  the  difference  of  time,  in  seconds, 
between  its  passing  through  the  water,  when  only  one  inch  and  a half  deep 
and  four  inches  deep,  was  as  101  to  79,  or  nearly  one-lil'th.* 

This  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  canals ; and  the 
great  depth  and  breadth  proposed  by  General  Bernard,  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  was  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  time,  in  passing 
through  it,  with  that  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
giving  such  an  increased  velocity  to  the  boats  as  would  counterbalance  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  extra  lockage,  in  passing  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Professor  Treadwell  thus  illustrates  the  principle  : — 

A boat  six  feet  w'ide,  three  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  long,  being  placed 
in  a canal  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  and  moved  through  the  w ater 
twenty  feet,  a quantity  of  water,  equal  in  volume  to  the  boat,  (namely,  300 
cubic  feet,)  must  pass  by  its  sides  and  bottom,  in  a direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  boat,  to  occupy  the  space  which  wras  before  occupied  by  the 
boat.  The  area  of  the  channel,  through  which  the  water  passes,  is  four- 
teen feet ; and  if  the  velocity  of  the  boat  be  five  feet  a second,  the  time 
of  the  passage  being  four  seconds,  the  water  must  move  with  a velocity 
of  about  six  and  a half  feet  a second,  over  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

If  the  same  boat  is  placed  in  a canal  ten  feet  w'ide  and  five  feet  deep, 
and  moved  as  before,  the  same  quantity  of  w ater  must  pass  the  sides  and 
bottom,  but  the  area  is  now  thirty-two  feet ; consequently,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  will  be  but  2T8g-  feet  per  second.  Then,  if  the  velocity  of  the 
boat,  measured  from  the  side  of  the  canal,  be  five  feet  a second,  its  velocity 
over  the  W'ater,  which  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  will  be,  in  the 
first  case,  ; and  in  the  second  case,  2.8-f5=7.8  feet;  and  the 

resistance  to  the  boat  will  be  as  the  squares  of  these  numbers,  viz : 132 
and  61. 

With  thege  established  principles  as  the  basis  of  inquiry,  and  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  being  how  the  form  of  any  vessel  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, employed  in  the  merchant,  packet,  or  naval  service,  may  be  so 
changed  w ithout  a diminution  of  capacity,  or  an  increase  of  the  propulsive 
power,  as  to  insure  greater  velocity , it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  chiefly 
accomplished  by  a reduction  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  w hereby  the 
resistance,  occasioned  by  the  prism  of  water,  opposed  to  the  movement  of 
the  vessel,  is  lessened  ; and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a reduction  of  the 

* Sparks’s  Works  of  Franklin,  Yol.  VI.,  p.  283. 
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dimensions  of  breadth  and  depth,  while  the  space  thus  lost  must  be  regain- 
cd  by  an  increase  of  the  length.  But  if  mere  capacity  is  required  to  be 
augmented,  with  the  retention  of  the  speed  obtainable,  by  the  vessels  as- 
sumed as  the  models  to  be  altered,  and  without  any  increase  of  the  motive 
power,  it  can  be  effected  by  adding  length,  while  the  breadth  and  depth 
are  retained  ; for  the  cross-section  will  be  the  same,  although  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel  may  have  been  doubled,  by  the  extension  of  the  longitudinal 
dimension. 

The  requisite  increase  of  the  length  of  a vessel,  as  compared  with  its 
breadth  and  depth,  to  obtain  the  greatest  velocity,  with  a given  motive 
power,  must  be  determined,  without  regard  to  that  form  of  the  sides,  bot- 
tom, bows  and  stern,  which  may  be  deemed  the  most  favorable  for  pass- 
ing through  the  water.  For  this  purpose  an  experiment  should  be  made, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  length  can  he  increased,  with  a fixed  depth  and 
breadth,  before  the  lateral  retardation , which  has  been  explained  in  the 
hydro-principle,  No.  3,  operates  adverse  thereto.  This  may  be  done 
with  an  apparatus  like  that  employed  by  Doctor  Franklin,  to  determine 
whether  a vessel  was  moved  with  less  power  in  deep  than  in  shoal  wa- 
ter. This  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  then  to  be  considered  how 
great  a portion  of  the  length  can  be  retained,  in  the  construction  of  steam 
and  other  ships,  and  at  the  same  time  render  them  sufficiently  stable, 
strong,  and  safe,  in  navigating  the  ocean. 

The  next  most  important  object,  is  the  ascertainment  of  such  a contour, 
for  the  hull,  as  shall  best  combine  the  qualities  for  affording  celerity  of 
movement  through  the  water,  with  stability,  capacity,  manageableness, 
and  security  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

As  primary  elements  in  this  investigation,  these  two  facts,  which  were 
established  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  must  be  duly  considered  : first,  that  “the 
bottom  of  a floating  solid  should  be  triangular , it  being  the  form  that  is 
least  resisted  when  moving  in  the  line  of  its  axis  and  second,  that  “ the 
greatest  breadth  should  be  at  the  distance  of  two-fifths  of  the  length  from 
the  forward  end.” 

The  first  being  the  perfect  type  of  the  cross-section,  it  should  he  only 
so  far  deviated  from,  as  may  be  found  indispensably  necessary,  for  giving 
sufficient  capacity  and  stability. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  perfect  scientific  system 
devised,  by  which  the  best  possible  form  can  be  certainly  given  by  the 
naval  constructor,  to  the  sides,  bottom,  hows  and  stern  of  vessels  of  every 
denomination;  and  as,  in  all  other  arts,  principles  have  been  established 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  each  mechanical  operation,  it 
is  probable  that  there  may  be  devised  equally  definite  and  uniform  laws  or 
rules,  for  the  projection  of  the  form  of  ships.  Is  it  not,  then,  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific,  to  inquire  whether  the  most  perfect  profile,  for  all 
the  horizontal,  longitudinal,  and  cross-sections,  may  not  be  that  of  a hyper- 
bola, parabola,  or  an  ellipse,  as  they  are  capable  of  infinite  variation,  but 
in  conformity  to  known  geometrical  principles.  They  were  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  for  producing  that  graceful  form  to  all  the  carved  mouldings  of 
their  superb  orders  of  architecture,  and  to  those  precious  antique  vases, 
which  have  been  so  universally  admired,  but  which  were  inexplicable, 
until  science  recently  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
section  of  a cone.  The  paths  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  comets 
which  have  been  observed,  while  passing  their  periheiions,  were  hyper- 
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bolas.  The  parabola  is  the  line  described  in  the  movement  of  all  projec- 
tiles, from  that  of  a pebb'e,  hurled  by  the  hand  of  a child,  to  the  massive 
shell,  thrown  from  the  ramparts  of  a castle;  and  all  the  planets  and  most 
of  the  comets  perform  their  periodical  revolutions,  in  elliptical  orbits. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  constructing  the  most  powerful  metallic 
mirror,  for  collecting  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a single  point,  a curved  sur- 
face, which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a parabola  about  its  axis,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  employed,  as  it  will  reflect  all  the  rays  incident  upon 
it,  to  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola,  which  no  other  form  of  curve 
will  accomplish. 

By  adopting  the  hyperbola,  parabola,  or  ellipse,  for  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  of  the  contour,  from  stem  to  stern,  and  from  the  keel  to  the 
rail,  all  the  parts  of  the  hull  may  be  projected  on  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  a form  thus  obtained,  which  may  be  easily  transferred  to  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  and  for  any  kind  of  service. 

As  the  hyperbola  and  parabola  approach  the  nearest  to  a triangle,  which 
is  the  central  vertical  section  of  a cone,  and  may  be  so  varied  in  their 
curves,  and  the  manner  of  adaptation  for  producing  convex  or  concave 
surfaces,  that  the  triangular  conliguration  of  the  bottom,  which  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  best,  will  he  the  least  deviated  from,  and  yet  afford 
any  required  capacity  and  stability. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  to  be  considered,  rather  as  intimations 
than  established  elements,  from  which  the  desired  results  may  be  attained  ; 
and  have  only  been  presented  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  experiments,  to 
establish  some  uniform  mode,  by  which  the  most  perfect  form  can  cer- 
tainly be  derived,  in  the  construction  of  ships,  without  the  possibility  of 
those  unavoidable  deviations,  which  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  inadequate  rules  that  are  generally  relied  upon. 

But  after  all,  it  is  by  length  that  velocity  and  capacity  are  mainly  to  bo 
gained,  rather  than  by  any  peculiar  con  figuration  of  the  hull,  below  the 
water-line  ; and  although  other  advantages  may  be  acquired,  the  latter  are 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  as  accessaries  in  the  attainment 
of  the  former,  as  well  as  for  stability  and  manageableness. 

It  is  very*  remarkable,  that  among  all  savage  and  semi. barbarous  na- 
tions, there  has  either  been  perpetuated  by  tradition,  the  principle,  which 
may  have  been  established  in  a very  remote  age  of  ancestral  civilization, 
or  it  has  been  ascertained  as  a fact,  during  centuries  of  practical  expe- 
rience, that  length  is  the  chief  element  in  the  construction  of  a vessel,  in 
which  speed  is  desirable.  The  birch  canoes  of  the  nor  thern  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  this  country,  the  batteaux  ofthe  voyageurs  and  hunters  of  Canada, 
and  the  boats  of  all  the  natives  in  the  islands  ofthe  Pacific  ocean,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  length  and  celerity  of  movement,  whether  propelled  by 
paddles  or  sails. 

Commodore  Bainbridge  stated,  that  when  he  was  at  Constantinople  in 
1800,  as  commander  of  the  frigate  George  Washington,  he  was  very  tnucli 
astonished  at  the  rapid  motion  of  the  innumerable  boats  which  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  spacious  harbor  of  that  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally propelled  with  only  two  oars,  but  with  such  a velocity  as  he  had 
never  seen  given  to  any  boat,  for  they  passed  his  six-oared  gig  like  an  ar- 
row. When  asked  what  was  the  peculiar  form  that  gave  such  extraordi- 
nary speed,  he  replied  that  it  was  derived  from  their  great  length,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  dimensions  of  breadth  and  depth;  for,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  form  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  savages  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  hunting  and  fishing  for 
their  daily  food,  and  having  no  other  artificial  means  of  transportation 
than  that  afforded  by  a boat,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  they  should 
be  so  constructed,  as  to  be  moved  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  mere 
manual  power ; and  therefore  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  only 
mechanical  invention,  besides  weapons  of  war,  and  instruments  for  killing 
game  and  taking  fish,  should  ultimately  be  so  formed,  as  to  fuliil  all  the 
conditions  required. 

The  native  Asiatic  and  American  navigators  of  the  torrid  and  temper- 
ate zones,  have  all  evinced  great  ingenuity,  in  the  construction  of  boats 
which  are  remarkable  for  velocity,  and  the  inode  in  which  they  are  ren- 
dered secure  against  the  disasters  of  tempestuous  weather. 

It  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  that  the  Indians  exhibited  great  skill  in  the 
construction  of  their  canoes.  Indeed,  so  much  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  different  tribes  was  carried  on  by  water,  that  their  ingenuity  was  nat- 
urally directed  to  the  improvement  of  their  boats.  Four  kinds  were  used 
below  the  cataract.  That  most  commonly  employed  was  from  thirty  to 
thirty.five  feet  long.  It  was  very  light,  for  although  it  would  contain  ten 
or  twelve  persons,  four  could  carry  it  with  great  ease.  The  largest  va- 
riety is  only  used  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  fifty  feet  long,  and  is 
formed  of  the  single  trunk  of  a white  cedar  or  fir-tree.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  gunwale  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth,  and  folds  outward,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  rim,  which  prevents 
the  water  from  beating  into  the  canoe.  They  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men,  and  ride,  with  perfect  safety,  the  highest  waves. 

The  Japanese  vessels  are  generally  120  feet  long  and  only  twenty 
wide,  and  the  bottom,  below  the  water-line,  instead  of  being  convex,  is 
triangular. 

The  most  singular  and  celebrated  variety  of  the  vessels  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  Flying  Proa.  The  sim- 
plicity of  its  contrivance,  ami  the  extraordinary  velocity  with  which  it 
passes  through  the  water,  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration,  and  merit  the 
highest  place  among  the  mechanical  productions  of  civilized  man. 

In  construction,  the  proa  is  directly  opposite  to  every  principle  of  ma- 
rine architecture  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  scientific  nations. 
The  head  and  stern  are  both  sharp,  as  this  boat  never  puts  about,  but 
sails  either  end  foremost ; yet  in  such  a manner,  that  only  one  and  the 
same  side  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  lee-side  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  form  is  like  that  of  half  of  a batteau,  divided  vertically  length- 
wise. From  the  extreme  length,  shape,  and  narrowness  of  the  vessel,  it 
would  immediately  capsize,  but  for  a contrivance  as  extraordinary  and  cu- 
rious, as  it  is  efleclual  in  preventing  an  accident  of  that  fatal  character. 
A frame,  or  out- rigger,  is  attached  to  the  convex  or  weather-side,  which 
extends  horizontally  ten  or  twelve  feet  over  the  water,  to  the  extremity  of 
which  is  fastened  a leg  of  xvood,  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a boat.  The 
weight  of  the  frame  balances  the  proa,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  over 
to  lee-ward  under  a pressure  of  sail,  as  well  as  secures  it  against  all  risk 
of  capsizing. 

The  hull  is  formed  of  twovpieces  of  wood  joined  edge-wise.  The  bot- 
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tom,  or  part  next  to  the  keel,  is  about  two  inches  thick,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes to  the  gunwales,  where  it  is  reduced  to  an  inch.  The  length  is 
thirty  seven  feet  and  a half,  the  breadth  only  three  feet. 

The  canoes  of  New  Zealand,  as  described  by  Captain  Cook,  were  long 
and  narrow,  with  a triangular  bottom,  and  sharp  at  both  ends.  They 
carried  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  measured  one 
which  xvas  sixty-eight  and  a half  feet  long,  five  broad,  and  three  and  & 
half  deep. 

The  Ivahohs,  a kind  of  boat  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  is 
fifty-one  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a third  deep. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  swift  boats,  of  those  various  bar- 
barous nations,  is  from  ten  to  seventeen  times  their  breadth,  and,  except 
the  proa,  are  beautiful  in  form,  and  all  of  them  remarkable  for  their  safety 
even  in  rough  seas.  The  length  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  built  by  Philopa- 
ter,  was  more  than  seven  times  their  breadth. 

Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  wdio  was  appointed  an  admiral  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
made  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  Edward  VI.,  first  suggested  length , for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  velocity  and  capacity  ; and  in  conformity  to  that 
principle  recommended  an  entirely  new  model  for  ships  of  war,  which  he 
divided  into  seven  classes.  The  length  of  the  Galleon,  or  first  class,  w as 
four  times  the  breadth,  and  that  of  the  others  was  gradually  increased,  un- 
til in  the  seventh  class,  called  the  Passa  Volatile,  which  was  chiefly  in- 
tended for  speed,  it  was  ten  times  the  breadth.  Put  this  early  enuncia- 
tion of  a great  truth  was  utterly  disregarded,  until  by  its  partial  adoption  in 
Franco,  during  the  administration  of  Colbert,  when  the  wrar-ships  of  that 
nation  became  celebrated  for  their  superiority  over  those  of  all  the  other 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  not  only  for  their  efficiency  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous shocks  of  tempest  and  battle,  but  for  their  velocity. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  demand  for  the  direct  application  of  one  of 
the  first  and  most  clearly  established  principles  in  hydraulics,  and  the 
facts  by  which  it  had  been  illustrated,  in  its  practical  adoption  by  savage 
nations,  for  centuries ; still  the  only  mode  in  which  it  was  attempted,  for  a 
long  period,  to  obtain  increased  velocity,  was  by  variations  of  the  lines  of 
the  sides,  bottom,  bows,  and  stern,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the 
lateral  retardation , or  “ friction,”  as  it  was  termed,  was  the  chief  obstacle 
to  be  considered  and  overcome. 

There  has  been  a too  general  apprehension  that  greater  length  than 
was  commonly  adopted — which  did  not  often  exceed  three  times  the 
breadth,  in  all  clashes  of  vessels — could  not  be  given  without  so  much  di- 
minishing their  strength  as  to  endanger  their  safety  in  navigating  the 
ocean.  So  universal  and  confident  has  been  the  belief  in  the  correctness 
of  that  assumption,  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  with  the  same  implicit  con- 
fidence as  if  its  validity  had  been  fully  verified  by  repeated  experiments^ 
for  there  did  not  appear  any  nautical  Archimedes,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
doubt  and  test  its  reality,  in  defiance  of  the  credence  and  custom  of  mari- 
time nations,  until  very  recently.  At  last  experiments  have  been  made  ter 
a considerable  extent,  in  merchant  vessels,  steamers,  and  ships  of  war,  and 
their  length  has  been  rapidly  increased,  within  a few  years,  in  Europe  and 
this  country',  and  may  be  still  farther  extended,  xvithout  rendering  them  less 
safe  as  sea-going  vessels,  by  adopting  Sir  Robert  Stepping’s  diagonal  and 
triangular  system  of  ship-building,  and  doweling  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
timbers  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  filling  up  the  spaces  between  them,  and 
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caulking  and  paying  them  over,  so  ns  to  make  the  whole  fabric  not  only 
stronger,  but  more  secure  against  leakage,  as  is  now  done  in  the  national 
ship-yards. 

As  a further  security,  in  vessels  of  great  length,  why  could  not  a truss- 
framc  be  introduced,  from  the  stem  to  the  stern-post,  in  all  kinds  of  ves- 
sels, and  at  least  as  high  as  the  beams  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  in  ships  of 
war,  on  the  plan  of  either  Town’s,  Hassard’s,  or  How’s  bridges  ? Such 
a structure  would  prevent  hogging  and  settling  amidships,  besides  giving 
vastly  greater  strength  to  the  whole  hull.  nearchus. 

Note. — The  end  of  this  series  of  Letters,  but  the  subject  may  be  here- 
after resumed,  and  continued  to  the  period  in  which  we  live. 


Art.  II.—1 THE  COAL  MINES  AND  COAL  TRADE  OP  BELGIUM: 

HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AM)  COMMERCIAL 

DISCOVERY  OF  COAL  AND  riUHJRESS  OF  MINING. — AREA  OF  COAL  FIELDS  IN  BELGIUM. — WES- 
TERN OR  HA  IN  AULT  DIVISION. — EASTERN  DIVISION. — COAL  BASINS. COAT.  STATISTICS  OP 

BELGIUM. PRICES  OF  BELGIUM  COALS  AT  THE  HT’s  MOUTH  AND  CANALS. — EXPORTATION  OP 

COAL  FROM  BELGIUM  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. — BELCH  AX  IMPORTATION  OF  COAL. — COALS 
AND  CINDERS. — IMPORT  DUTIES. — EXPORT  DUTY. — STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS,  IMPORTS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM. — THE  FAT 

COAL. — ANTHRACITE  COAL. — PROVINCE  OF  NAMUR. SMALL  AND  DPT  At  TIED  COAL  BASINS 

IN  BELUIUM.- CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  BELGIAN  COAL  MINES. THE  ROYAL 

RENTS. CONCESSION’S. — PREPARED  FUEL. PEATS. CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  BELGIUM. 

STEAM-ENGINES. 

Tub  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  in  Belgium,*  as  is  stated  by  the  local 
historians,  was  first  made,  in  the  country  of  Liege,  by  a blacksmith,  named 
Hullo h de  Plcnnevaux . This  occurred,  A.  I).  1198  or  1200,  and  hence 
is  said  to  have  originated  the  now  common  name  of  the  mineral  carbon, 
Houille . It  is  only  a few  years  ago,  that,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin,  they  yet  showed  the  place  where  the  first 
opening  on  the  coal  was  made. 

The  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  like  those  of  France,  have,  from  d very 
early  period,  been  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  government  officers. 
This  system,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  interference  with  the  exorcise 
of  private  rights,  and  with  the  management  of  individual  property,  has 
much  to  recommend  it ; and  in  fact,  has  been  strongly  urged  to  be  put  in 
practice  in  Great  Britain,  whose  coal  mines,  so  vital  to  her  strength  and 
prosperity,  it  seems  surprising,  should  so  long  have  been  left  entirely  to 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  individuals,  without  organization  or  even  the 
supervision  of  the  State. 

So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century — A.  D.  1487 — the  prince  bishop  of 
Liege  issued  a commission  on  mines;  which  commission  found  that  there 


* Kingdom  of  Bei/jium. — Entire  area  of  land,  2,912,57-1  hectares  7,27l,100Eng.acre8. 

Area  under  cultivation 2,220,000  “ 5,485,620  “ 

A^cprunried  area  of  coal  land  in  183S»  gV 

the  whole,  or. 134,113  u 331,392  “ 

Amount  of  fixed  and  provisional  concessions, 

for  working  coal 123,765  **  305, R20  11 

Area  of  do.,  in  H43,  r'T,- 164.649  “ 411,787  “ 

“ “ 1838,  for  working  iron 50,221  “ 124,096  u 

Population,  about  two  persons  to  each  hectare,  4,242,000. 
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had  been  established,  from  the  most  remote  times,  a court  or  jury  of  four 
persons,  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  called  “La  Cour  des  voir  Jvres  da 
Charhonnagc ,”  for  the  investigation  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  mines  ; 
and  that  two  of  its  members  were  obliged  to  descend,  periodically,  (every 
fifteen  days,)  to  examine  them. 

King  Philip,  in  1635,  passed  an  ordinance  touching  the  coal  mines  of 
Namur,  and  Charles  of  Spain,  as  duke  of  Limbourg,  in  1094,  issued  an 
edict  of  fifty- six  articles  on  the  coal  mines  of  that  duchy.  Duiing  our 
own  times,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  issuing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  working  of  their  res- 
pective mines ; leaving  England  the  very  last  in  the  field  to  establish  a 
system  of  such  important,  humane,  and  necessary  judicial  interference.3* 

In  Spain,  where  the  business  of  coal  mining  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  colliery  workings  agreeably  to  the  mi- 
ning laws  that  are  already  in  force  as  regards  other  minerals,  has  recently 
become  the  subject  of  application  to  the  government,  from  the  coal  pro- 
prietors of  Asturias.  They  complain  that,  “at  present,  the  peasants, 
without  any  subjection  to  the  rules  of  arts,  or  to  the  payment  of  dues,  raise 
up  the  coals  by  means  of  pits,  sixty  or  more  Spanish  yards  deep ; and,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  disburse  for  scientific  direction,  and  incur  none  of  the 
other  expenses  which  fall  upon  the  regular  companies,  they  prevent  the 
proper  development  of  this  new  source  of  industry.  All  we  want,  there- 
fore, is  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  and  special  protection  from  the 
govern  ment.”f 

Ark  a.  of  Coal  Fields  in  Belgium. — This  country  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  from  nearly  YY7.  S.  YV.  to  E.  N.  E.,  by  a large  zone  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  formation.  The  statistical  divisions  of  this  band  have  not  been 
uniformly  adopted  or  described  by  local  topographers,  and  some  confusion 
has  occasionally  taken  place  among  authors  from  this  circumstance.  YYre 
shall,  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable,  adhere,  in  the  following  notes,  to 
the  arrangement  ordinarily  observed  in  the  official  reports  made  to  the 
Belgian  government ; at  the  same  time,  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  where- 
ever  it  may  he  desirable,  of  the  statistical  details  which  have  occasionally 
been  furnished  by  cotemporary  authorities. 

The  entire  region  has  been  customarily  described  under  two  principal 
divisions,  as  follows  : — ^ 

The  YYf.stern  or  Uainault  Division  comprises — l.  A.  The  two 
basins  known  as  the  Levant  and  the  Couchant  of  Mons.  B.  That  of 
Charleroi.  IL  That  of  Namur. 

The  latter  lies  within  the  province  of  Namur;  while  the  two  former 
are  within  the  province  of  Uainault,  stretching  into  the  Department  du 
Nord  in  France,  where  its  traces  are  lost,  a little  below  Douay. 

The  Eastern  or  Liege  Division,  commencing  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  and  embracing  a small  portion  thereof,  traverses  the  province  of 
Liege,  directing  itself  towards  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  coal  basins  of  Esehweiler  and  Rolduc,  and  with  the  duchy  of 
Limbourg,  in  the  low  countries.  The  point  of  division  between  this  and 
the  preceding,  is  said  to  he  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the 

* Articles  on  the  causes  and  mean?  of  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines,  in  th® 
Mining  Journal  of  London,  March  4th  and  August  5th,  1843. 

t Ail  Ires?  of  the  Colliery  Company  of  Oviedo,  to  the  Central  Mining  Junto 

of  C-irthngcna. 

\ Bulletin  do  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Slalbtique  dc  Belgique,  1844. 
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Sampson  River  flows,  in  the  province  of  Namur.  The  whole  belt  is  about 
a hundred  miles  in  length ; or,  including  its  prolongation  into  France,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  subdivision  of  this  great  Belgian  coal  zone  is  as  follows  : — 


Coal  Basin*. 


Western  or  Hainault 


ACCORDING  TO  GEOLOGICAL  AREAS. 

I.e:’gth  in  Square 
Eng.  miles,  nines.  Hectares. 

rl.  In  the  province  of  Hainault, 

I 75,725  hect!s,  187,110  ac’s,  39 
j II.  In  that  of  Namur,  14,325 
(.  hectares,  35,400  acres, 18 - 

)II.  In  the  province  of  Namur, 

2,317  heel’s,  5,725  acres,...  6 
I1L  In  that  of  Liege,  44,745 

hectares,  103,151  acres, 33 J — 

Total,  according  to  the  official  report,  in  1842* 96  485  134,113 


57  325  90,051 


39  160  44,062 


English 

acres. 

225,516 

108,876 


331,392 


As  the  government  returns  are  made,  not  according  to  any  supposed 
geological  divisions,  but  with  reference  to  the  provincial  areas,  the  latter 
will  be  represented  as  below  : — 


ACCORDING  TO  PROVINCES. 

Length  Area  in 

in  mites,  sq.  in iles.  Hectares.  Eng.  acres. 

39  274  75,725  187,116 

24  59*  16,643  41,125 

33  151*  41,745  103,151 


96  485  134,113  331,392 

Being  the  part  of  the  superficial  area  of  Belgium. 

There  appears  to  be  a discrepancy  between  these  estimated  areas,  and 
the  official  aggregate  of  “concessions,”  or  grants  to  work  the  coal  beds 
within  the  Belgian  region.  The  difference  is  explainable,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  probable  ground  that  the  concessions  frequently  occupy  more 
area  than  strictly  belongs  to  the  coal  formation  ; and  on  the  other  that  the 
entire  mineral  areas  are  not  yet  conceded.  We  annex  the  returns  of  those 
grants  of  mining  lands  : — 

ACCORDING  TO  CONCESSIONS  PRIOR  TO  1842. 


Hectares.  Hectares.  Hectare*. 

I.  In  the  province  of  Hainault,  j j 83,293  205,817 

II.  “ “ Namur *. 11,887  29,372 

fIL  “ “ Liege, 28,585  70,631 


123,765  305,820 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  these  areas,  that 
one  series  represents  the  superficies  of  the  geological  basins,  while  the 
other  is  that  of  the  lands  conceded,  and  provisionally  granted. 

The  coal  field  of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  estimated  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  silver  mines  of 
Peru,  or  the  gold  of  Brazil.  The  basin  of  Mons  contains  above  one  hun» 
dred  and  thirty  coal  seams,  disposed  one  above  the  other ; all  workable 
and  all  wrought.  The  four  principal  collieries  of  Mons,  Marimont,  Liege, 
and  Charleroi,  yielded,  in  1838,  3,260,271  English  tons,  and  4,500.000 
ton9  in  1844. 

One  of  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  that  is  known,  forms  the  nearly  con- 


I.  In  the  province  of  Hainault.. 
II.  “ “ Namur.,.. 

III.  “ “ Liege 


* Rapport  presente  au  Roi.  Statistique  de  la  Belgiquo,  1842 — the  latest  official  return. 
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tinuous  scries  of  coal  basins,  placed  along  a belt  150  miles  long,  and  from 
sL\  to  ten  miles  broad,  which,  passing  through  Belgium,  crosses  the  north 
of  Fi  ance,  and  contains  the  collieries  of  Valenciennes,  Condo,  Mons,  dec. 
At  Liege,  the  measures  ar^  said  to  comprise  eighty-three  beds,  and  at 
Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred,  and  fifty  coal  seams. 

These  coal  basins  produce,  at  the  present  time,  an  annual  amount  of 
four  and  a half  millions,  or  more,  of  tons  of  coal  ; worth  fifty  millions  of 
francs,  and  employ  more  than  fort}’  thousand  colliers. 

The  Belgian  coal  formation  is  of  the  same  geological  horizon  with  the 
great  coal  fields  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  undulating  charac- 
ter of  the  beds  of  coal.  Through  a great  part  of  its  southeastern  boun- 
dary, it  is  inverted , so  as  apparently  to  dip  under  the  older  formations ; but 
on  a portion  of  its  northern  margin,  the  earlier  formations  emerge  in  their 
regular  order.* 

In  one  respect,  the  southern  coal  fields  of  Belgium  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries,  especially  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  This  is  in  the  com- 
parative absence  of  seams  of  iron  ore.  A contributor  to  tbe  London 
Mining  Journal  asserts  that  coals  and  iron  are  nowhere  to  be  found  to- 
gether in  Belgium. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  coal  statistics  of  this  country.  In 
Belgium,  the  coal  business  has  felt  the  influence  of  political  changes. 
From  1802  to  1832,  instead  of  increasing,  it  experienced  some  small  dimi- 
nution in  the  annual  amount  of  production.  Latterly,  this  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  exclusive  supply  of  Holland,  with  which  this  coun- 
try had  been  previously  united.  From  1832,  it  considerably  increased, 
being  now  probably  about  double  tbe  production  of  that  year  ; owing  to 
the  vast  amount  of  additional  capital  brought  by  new  companies  into  the 
trade.  We  will  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  Belgian  mining  industry. 

In  1820,  there  were  above  240  mines  in  work  ; all  very  rich,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  several  thousand  persons.  In  1830,  314  coal  pits 
were  in  activity.  In  1838,  there  were  in  full  operation,  307  concessions; 
comprising  052  pits  or  places  of  extraction  ; employing  37,171  miners 
and  384  steam-engines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  15,001  horses.  These 
forces  raised  3,200,271  tons  of  coal,  wThose  value  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  wras 
returned  at  £1,728,784  sterling,  or  88,278,181,  United  States  currency, 
or  42,818,180  francs.  The  total  number  of  steam-engines  in  the  region 
was  1,171,  with  a force  of  32,109  horses. f In  1842,  the  three  principal 
coal  districts,  comprising  307  concessions,  employed  38,502  workmen,  and, 
including  their  families,  supported  135,000  persons. 

In  1843,  the  three  coal  districts  comprised  411,787  acres  of  coal  land, 
held  under  concession  from  the  crown,  by  different  companies,  and  the 
mining  operations  were  greatly  extended  ; producing,  it  is  stated,  nearly 
4,000,000  of  tons.  It  was  officially  announced  in  this  year  that  the  capi- 
tal embarked  by  different  associations,  in  coal  and  iron  establishments, 
was  40,540,000  francs,  or  £1,637,318  sterling,  $7,836,400. 

In  1844,  there  were  307  coal  concessions  in  Belgium ; 224  of  these 
were  the  property  of  companies,  and  83  belonged  to  anonymous  associa- 
tions. Their  annual  production  was  estimated  at  about  4,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  being  more  than  500,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  France,  and  one- 
geventh  part  of  that  raised  in  Great  Britain.  She  exported,  this  year. 


* Sed^ewick  and  Murchison  in  Genl.  Trnns..  1840. 
t Bulletin  do  la  Commission  Statisrique,  1843. 
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1,300,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  coal  produced  this  year,  was  estimated 
at  41,000,000  of  francs.* 

The  production  during  the  year  1845,  has  been  announced  by  the  engi- 
neer of  mines,  at  4,900,077  tons ; exceeding  the  indigenous  production  of 
France,  by  1,177,388  tons.  This  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  known. 
The  increase  in  the  province  of  Liege  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  Hainault, 
10  per  cent  over  1844. 

The  result  of  a geological  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  the  IVIeuse,  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  in  1846,  shows  that  the  coal  mines 
in  that  part  of  Belgium,  are  capable  of  producing  a quantity  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  combine  in  one  view,  the  various  statistical  details  of  the 
Belgium  coal  trade,  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  outlines,  we  ar- 
ranged the  whole  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing  the  number  of 
concessions,  collieries,  and  pits  in  operation  ; their  annual  production  in 
English  tons,  of  10,146  metrical  quintals  each  ; the  average  prices  of  coal 
at  the  pit’s  mouth,  the  number  of  miners  employed,  and  the  value  of  the 
produce  at  the  mines,  rendered  in  Belgian,  French,  American,  and  English 
currencies,  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Liege : — 

Price  value  or  production  at  the  mines. 


Conces-  Pits  in 

Production 

per  ton, 

Belgian  and 

American 

Pt  unds 

Years. 

SlUUS. 

work. 

Miners. 

in  tons. 

Ir.  cl*. 

French  franca. 

Dollar*. 

Sterling. 

1802... 

...  .... 

2, 63;», 000 

10.00 

1830... 

...  224 

314 

29,253 

2,533,761 

10.33 

25,920,000 

5,011.200 

1,047.600 

1832... 

...  224 

.... 

2,249,000 

7.54 

16,957,500 

3,278,445 

684,659 

1834... 

...  307 

341 

28,606 

2,443.568 

7.82 

19,108,700 

3.694,276 

772.280 

1836... 

...  307 

471 

29,144 

3,056,464 

10.95 

30,533,922 

5,801,447 

1,221,300 

1838  .. 

...  307 

531 

37,171 

3,260,271 

13.93 

42,818,180 

8,278,181 

1,728,784 

1840 ... 

...  307 

660 

38,502 

4,000,000 

23.85 

55,400.000 

10,692,200 

2,209,132 

1844.. . 

1845.. . 

...  307 

4,500,000 

4,960,077 

30,990,772 

5,991,550 

1,229,792 

In  point  of  rank,  as  a coal  producing  country,  Belgium  stands  the  second 
in  Europe,  and  probably  in  the  world ; Great  Britain  being  the  first.. 
France  and  the  United  States  are  about  equal  producers  at  the  present 
moment,  and  Prussia  is  the  fifth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  periodical  prices  of  Belgian  coals  at  the 
pit’s  mouth  and  the  cauals,  per  English  ton  of  10,146  metrical  quintals, 
in  Belgian,  American,  and  English  currencies  : — 


I.  MOXS  DISTRICT. — A.  AND  B. 


Yenrs. 

Quality. 

Franc*. 

Dollar*. 

8. 

d. 

Description. 

1829 

1836  

1837  

Best  Coal.. 
u 

a 

15.00 

17.00 

19.00 

3.00 

3.28 

3.66 

12 

13 

15 

°i 

8 

4 5 

Flenu  Coals  at 
the  Pit. 

1838 

a 

2)00 

3.86 

16 

1 

At  the  Canals. 

6 yrs.  to  1841 . 

Average.. .. 

13.00 

2.75 

10 

6 

Pit’s  mouth. 

i. 

CHARLEROI  DISTRICT. — C. 

1829 

Best  Coni., 

18.00 

3 47 

14 

6 

f 

1836 

it 

22.00 

4.24 

17 

9 

> Pit’s  mouth. 

1837 

*« 

23.00 

4.43 

19 

0 1 

s 

1838 

u 

23.00 

4.43 

19 

0 

At  the  Canals. 

1843  

1844  

Coking 

Various 

t 7.00 
) 10.00 
\ 13.00 
} 19.00 

1.35 

1.93 

250 

3.67 

5 

8 

10 

15 

6 

0 I 
6| 
4 

| Pit’s  mouth. 

* The  value  of  the  coal  production  of  France,  the  same  year,  was  30,000,000  of 
franca.  That  of  England,  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  about  225,000,000. 
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n.  CENTRE  DISTRICT. 


Year*. 

Quality. 

Franc*. 

Dollar*. 

8. 

& 

*De*criptioa 

Ib36 

Large  Coals . 

452 

18 

8 

At  the  Canalf 

in. 

LIEGE  DISTRICT. 

1829 

. Aver,  of  best 

20.00 

3.86 

16 

n 

I 

1836 

1838 

»« 

<t 

22.U0 
l 25  00 

4.24 

4.82 

17 

20 

9 

0 

> At  the  Canals. 

) 28.05 

5.50 

23 

oj 

I 

1830  

. Average 

10.23 

1.07 

8 

31 

1832 

u 

1754 

1.45 

6 

1 

1834 

44 

7.82 

1.51 

6 

4 

► At  the  Pit. 

1835 

II 

10.95 

2.12 

8 

10 

1838 

li 

13.95 

2.70 

11 

3J 

The  following  synoptical  table  of  the  principal  coal  districts  of  Belgium, 
exhibits  the  number  and  areas  of  concessions ; the  number  of  mines,  of 
steam-engines,  of  horse-power,  of  workmen  employed ; the  production  of 
coal  in  tons,  the  mean  amount  raised  annually  by  each  miner,  and  the 
value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  in  each  division.  Chiefly  prepared 
from  the  “ Rapport  au  Roi”  published  in  1842,  by  the  minister  of  public 
works : — 


Detail*. 

Number  of  concessions  in  opera- 
tion and  dormant 

Area  of  concessions,  fixed  and  con- 
ditional, in  hectares  of  2,471 

acres  English  each 

Geological  areas. 

Number  of  pits  in  work,  sinking, 
and  in  construction.  “ Sidges 
d*  Exploitation,” 

St’ra-engines,  raising  coal  & water, 
“ deep’ing&sik’g  pits 

Horse-power  working  the  mines. . 
“ sinking  the  pits 


Number  of  workmen  employed... 


Production  of  coal  in  tons.. 


Mean  quantity  of  coal  annually 
raised  by  each  miner,  in  Bel- 
gium  tons 

M e;in  quantity  raised  in  France... 

Value  of  the  coni  at  the  pits fr. 

Value  of  the  coal  raised  in  the 
kingdom  of  France francs 


Hainnult  or  Mons, 

Tourtiav  mid  Namur  nnd 


Year*. 

Charleroi. 

Luxemburg.  Liege. 

Sum  Total. 

1844 

154 

38 

115 

307 

>1838 

>1843 

82,293 

11,887 

28,585 

123,765 

144,160 

134,113 

75,725 

16,643 

41,745 

103 

f 1829 

274 

45 

422 

1834 

183 

46 

.... 

J 1836 

290 

69 

Ill 

470 

1837 

360 

73 

121 

554 

1838 

441 

90 

121 

652 

J838 

203 

13 

90 

| 374 

1838 

78 

1838 

1838 

9,160 

1,051 

170 

4,480 

| 15,861 

fl829 

19,593 

750 

9,350 

29,693 

1836 

20,880 

889 

7,375 

29,144 

2 1837 

23,011 

1,043 

1,282 

9,349 

33,403 

1838 

, 25,241 

10,648 

37, nr 

1841 

25,635 

1,865 

11,002 

38,502 

'1828 

1,761,118 



570,084 

2,331,202 

1830 

1,913,677 

50,000 

590,084 

2,553,761 

1836 

2,349,374 

79,174 

627,916 

3.056,464 

« 1837 

2,4(19.604 

92,473 

666,729 

3,228,806 

1838 

2,415.909 

103,954 

740,400 

3,260,271 

1839 

2,812.256 

3,671,023 

1845 

161,873 

1,127,181 

4,960,077 

C 1836 

112.51 

89.05 

85.14 

104.87 

1 1&37 

107.32 

88.66 

71.59 

96.76 

( 1838 

95.71 

81.08 

69.53 

87.71 

1840 

115.36 

1838 

31,718,230 

784,838 

10,315,082 

42,818,180 

J 1838 

29,078.083 

35,497,000 

) 1844 

Exportation  of  Coal  from  Belgium  to  Foreign  Countries. — The 
principal  foreign  markets  for  the  coal  of  Belgium  are,  at  present,  Franco 
and  Holland.  Her  government  has  made  great  efforts  of  late,  to  establish 
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new  channels  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  her  mineral  combustibles. 
The  exportation  to  France  has  a little  diminished,  between  1837  and  1840, 
and  has  subsequently  much  increased,  while  that  towards  Holland  has 
steadily  augmented. 

Of  the  respective  “debouches,”  or  outlets  for  the  transportation  of  this 
coal,  we  shall  speak  when  detailing  the  separate  statistics  of  the  three 
principal  mining  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  exportation  of  coal  from  Belgium, 
chiefly  to  France,  from  the  official  records,  in  Belgian  kilogrammes,  1,014| 
to  each  ton,  and  English  tons  : — 


Years. 

Kilogramme*. 

Ton*. 

Year*. 

Kilogramme*. 

Ton*. 

18*29 

867,840 

1837 

800,649,729 

789,600 

1830 



621,560 

1838 

786,974,866 

776,100 

1831 

471,614,528 

465,100 

1839 

756,438,612 

746,000 

1833 

583,523,091 

575,450 

1840 

788,748,505 

777,850 

1834 

660,013,705 

650,900 

1841 

1,022,955,500 

1,008,220 

1835 

702,203,891 

692,500 

1842 

1,014,715 

1836 

782,904,021 

772,100  i 

1844 

1,300,000 

The  following  detailed  table  of  the  Belgian  exportations  of  coal,  shows 
the  principal  foreign  countries  to  which  this  coal  was  exported,  according 
to  the  published  official  documents,  in  relation  to  special  commerce.  The 
official  returns  of  France  appear  generally  to  exceed  in  amount  those  of 
the  Belgian ; but  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  them  both  in 
this  place. 

TO  FRANCK*  TO  HOLLAND.  TO  ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


Year*. 

Kilogrammes. 

Ton*. 

Kilogramme*. 

Ton*. 

Kilogrumuio*. 

Ton*. 

1787 

49,281) 

1789 

50,730,000 

50’000 

1802 

88, 097 J 10 

86,830 

1811 

93  630 

1816 

202,920,000 

200,000 

1820 

224,100 

1830 

503  750 

1832 

489  480 

ia33 

5*0,117 

1834 

611 *610 

1835 

691,653,190 

682,100 

5,172,831 

5,100 

5,377,870 

5,330 

1836 

770,433,285 

759,750 

7,288,101 

7,190 

5,182,635 

5,160 

1837 

790,369,264 

779,450 

6,685,400 

6,590 

3,595,065 

3,570 

1838 

774,784,089 

764,050 

7,248,686 

7,150 

4,942,091 

4,910 

1839 

734,051,986 

723,900 

17,551,106 

17,300 

4,835,520 

4,800 

1840 

723,732,681 

713,750 

60,757,444 

59,910 

4,258,380 

4,190 

1841 

916,127,600 

902,944 

95,650 

3,416 

1842 

915,8*9,566 

902,710 

102,697,000 

102,697 

• 

9,308 

1844 

1,1 15,794,900 

1,096,057 

Belgian  Importations  op  Coal,  Coke,  and  Cinders. — Although 
a largely  exporting  country,  Belgium  receives  on  her  frontier,  and  from 
occasional  sources,  a small  supply  of  foreign  coal.  We  derive  the  follow, 
ing  details  from  the  government  returns.  In  regard  to  the  imports  from 
France,  we  quote  the  Belgian  documents.  Those  of  France  generally 
represent  the  Belgian  exports  as  greater,  and  the  imports  as  less,  than  the 
Belgian  returns. 

We  annex  to  this  table  a statement  of  the  amount  of  foreign  coals  an- 
nually forwarded  through  Belgium  to  various  countries. 


* Tableau  general  du  Commerce  de  la  Belgique,  avec  les  pays  etrangera 
vol.  xvi. — no.  m.  10 
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importations.  From  France. 
Venn.  , Kilogramme*.  Tons.  Ton*. 

1831 770  

1833 7,979  

1835  15,583,625  15,350  14,930 

1836  22,447,807  22,230  21,450 

1837  28,416,835  28,020  26,070 

1838  34,705,271  34,220  28,910 

1839  28,364,548  28,000  22,150 

1840  30,424,435  30,000  26,100 

1841  36,980, GOO  36,440  28,936 

1844 12,576 


COMMERCE  OF  TRANSIT# 

Kilogrammes.  Tons. 

2,100,000 

2,070 

3,731,000 

3,680 

6,617,100 

6,085 

9,292,505 

9,164 

11,566,126 

11,406 

11,440,321 

11,282 

By  the  Belgian  law  of  the  26th  of  August,  1822,  the  transit  of  coal  ar- 
riving from  one  part  of  a neighboring  state,  and  destined  for  another  part 
of  the  same  state,  is  only  subjected  to  a duty  of  40  centimes  per  1,000 
kilogrammes.  This  is  after  the  rate  of  0.39d.  or  0.78  cent,  per  ton. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  descended  the  Rhine,  from  the  German  pro- 
vinces, into  the  Netherlands  at  Lobith,  was  as  follows  : — In  the  year  1841, 
136,925  tons ; in  1842,  101,610  tons.* 


IMTORT  DUTIES  PAID  ON  ENGLISH  COAL,  PER  TOW. 


9.  a. 

In  1778,  the  import  duty  on  British  coal  into  the  Netherlands,  was 10  0 $2.42 

1814,  and  continuing  until  1834 2 9 0.66 

1840,  to  1st  April,  1842,  14  francs  and  84  cents  per  1,000  kilogrammes.  118  2.76 

1842,  30th  Jane,  removed  altogether. 

IMPORT  DUTY  PAID  BY  FRANCE. 

In  1840,  3 francs,  30  cents  per  1,000  kilogrammes 2 6 0.60 


Being  a producer  of  coal  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  import  of  that 
combustible  into  Belgium,  is  of  small  amount.  Until  lately,  the  tarifF  of 
import  duty  on  coals  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France. 

There  are  no  export  duties  on  coal  in  Belgium,  except  a small  one  to 
Holland.! 

Mons  coal  has  risen  in  price  since  1838,  and  the  Belgian  government 
has  consequently  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  home  consumers,  and  of 
the  British  producers,  to  receive,  from  1839,  coals  free  of  duty.  By  France 
a similar  mutual  boon  has  been  granted ; and  the  Belgian  and  French 
manufacturers  are  overjoyed  at  the  concession.^ 

Export  Duty  on  Coals  passing  from  Belgium,  by  Canals  and 
Rivers. — The  law  of  the  30th  June,  1842,  was  extended.  By  this  law, 
Belgian  coals  passing  to  Holland,  either  by  sea  or  by  internal  communi- 
cation, were  reduced  75  per  cent  on  the  duty  then  paid.§ 

The  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  German  Zollvercin,  16th  October, 
1844,  does  not  appear  to  atlect  the  transit  of  coal.  The  reduced  duty  paid 
by  Belgian  coals,  on  entering  France,  is  about  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Respecting  the  following  comprehensive  general  statistical  table  of 
the  production,  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of  coal  within  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  we  have  prepared  from  official  documents 
and  from  some  other  sources,  we  have  to  premise  that  most  of  the  details 
in  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  representing  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations, are  those  which  commonly  appear  in  the  English  statistical 
tables.  In  the  preceding  tables  will  be  found  the  exact  Belgian  returns, 

• Document  but  le  Commerce  exterieur.  Janvier,  1844.  t Ibid.  Paris,  May,  1843. 
t M Arts  and  Artisans  at  Home  and  Abroad.” — Jellinger  Symons. 

$ Belgique  Legislation  Conuncrcialc.  Janvier,  1844. 
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accurately  rendered  into  English  tons  from  French  kilogrammes  of  1,014.65 
to  the  ton.  The  second  column,  representing  the  production,  is  reduced 
from  metrical  quintals  of  10.146  to  one  English  tom  The  fifth  column  is 
that  of  the  consumption  on  the  spot,  estimated  at  one.tenth,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  column. 


Production 

Consumption 

Totconsump. 

Tears. 

at  the  mines. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

on  the  spot. 

in  lletgium. 

1830 

2,533,761 

621,560 

250,000 

2,162,000 

1831, 

2,270,000 

770 

468,000 

227,000 

2,029,000 

183-2, 

2,249,000 

5,790 

1,287,000 

224,000 

1,191,790 

1833 

2,708,000 

7,979 

576,000 

270,800 

2,404,000 

1834, 

2,747,000 

10,915 

654,000 

274,000 

2,378,000 

1835, 

2,902,000 

8,840 

685,000 

290,000 

2,516,000 

1836, 

3,056,464 

12,830 

761,000 

314,000 

2,622,294 

1837, 

3,230,806 

16,675 

789,083 

323,000 

2,784,398 

1838, 

3,260,271 

22,034 

775.000 

326,000 

2,838,332 

1839, 

2,812,256 

28,678 

746,000 

281,000 

2,840,934 

1840, 

3,170,000 

40,930 

777,850 

300,000 

2,670,080 

1841, 

* 36,440 

1,015,194 

1842, 

1,014,715 

2,874,453 

1843, 

4,000,000 

3,290,728 

1844, 

4,500,000 

1845 

4.960.077 

Notwithstanding  that 

Great  Britain  has  the  advantage  of  all  other  coun- 

tries  in  the  world,  in  having  her  coal,  for  the  greater  part,  close  to  her 
sea-ports ; yet  her  greatest  European  rival,  in  supplying  the  continental 
markets,  is  Belgium.  The  latter  also  has  a competitor  in  Prussia,  whose 
Rhenish  provinces  furnish  extensive  supplies  to  Germany  and  France. 
In  both  cases,  the  expenses  of  mining,  or  bringing  the  coal  to  bank,  is 
fully  as  cheap  as  in  England. 

But  if,  as  appears  more  than  probable,  from  the  report  of  M.  Briavionne, 
the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Belgian  coal  mines,  all  the  coal  which  it  is 
practicable  to  mine  to  advantage,  in  western  Belgium,  will  be  exhausted 
before  twenty  years,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  that  coun- 
try to  continue  an  exporting  one,  at  least  after  a few  years  from  this  time. 

We  proceed  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  separate  coal  districts  which 
have  been  previously  enumerated. 

Basin  op  the  Sambke  or  Hainavlt — in  the  western  division,  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  Namur.  Within  these  provinces,  and 
forming  the  western  coal  division  of  Belgium,  are  comprised  three  import- 
ant coal  basins,  which  are  occasionally  classed  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  the  basin  of  the  Sambre.  These  are  : — 


District  I. 
Prov.  Hainault. 


A.  The  basin  of  the  Levant  of  Mons, ) Arrondissements 

“ Couchant  “ ) Mons  & Tournay. 

B.  “ Charleroi,  arrondissem’t  of  Charleroi. 

The  coal  basin  of  Hainault  extends  in  that  province  13  leagues  in 

length,  by  a mean  breadth  of  2^  leagues,  occupying  31£  square  leagues. 
It  is  covered  by  106  commu  tes,  and  154  concessions,  occupying  a surface 
of  83,293  hectares,  (205,817  Fmglish  acres,)  the  population  of  which,  in 
1806,  was  133,963  souls,  and  on  the' 1st  of  January,  1841,  was  211,717 
persons,  being  an  increase  of  58  per  cent.  This  is  a population  of  6,829 
persons  to  every  square  league,  and  therefore  is  remarkable  for  its  density.* 
In  Namur,  this  coal  district  covers  16,643  hectares  more. 


* Rapport  sur  la  situation  du  Hainault,  1842,  p.  30. 
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In  the  province  of  Hainault,  we  meet  with  all  varieties  of  coal,  from 
the  most  meagre,  called  by  some  authors  anthracite , to  the  fattest  coals, 
proper  for  the  fabrication  of  coke  ; including  the  flaming  species,  locally 
called  Flenu,  approaching  to  that  of  Newcastle  in  England,  and  sought 
after  for  its  evaporative  purposes.* 

The  annual  amount  of  coal  extracted  from  the  basins  of  Hainault  and 
Namur  alone,  exceeds  the  whole  production  of  France. 

We  have  shown  the  annual  returns  from  the  Hainault  district,  compri- 
sing the  Mons  and  Charleroi  basins,  in  a previous  table.  These  show 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coals  raised,  from  2,345,874 
tons  in  1836,  to  3,671,023  tons  in  1845.  The  number  of  pits  in  activity 
and  construction,  increased  from  274  in  1829,  to  441  in  1838,  employing  281 
steam-engines,  of  an  aggregate  power  of  11,211  horses,  and  25,241  work- 
ing miners.  Coal  raised  in  1829, 1,761,118  tons  ; in  1845,  3,671,023  tons. 

I.  Mons  District. — [A.] — Basins  or  sub-basins  of  the  Levant,  and 
Couchant  of  Mons,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  arrondissements  of  Mons 
and  Toumay.  In  1840,  these  comprised  69  concessions,  underlying 
52,607  hectares,  or  129,931  English  acres.  The  local  statistics  of  the 
mine  are  as  follows  : — Number  of  coal  pits  in  activity  and  in  construction, 
87  in  1834,  increasing  annually,  to  178  in  1838.  Average  depth  of  pits 
in  1838,  690  feet  Number  of  working  miners,  16,896.  Quantity  of 
coal  raised,  in  1829,  1,361,965  tons,  in  1839,  1,691,550  tons.  The  coals 
from  the  Mons  District  go  to  Brussels  by  the  Charleroi  canal.  In  1843, 
7,363  boats  were  loaded  on  the  Canal  de  Conde,  with  1,120,184  English 
tons;  in  1844,  7,898  boats,  viz.,  5,172  boats,  despatched  for  Paris  and  in- 
termediate ports,  734,014  tons ; 2,726  to  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brabant,  &c., 
503,916  tons,  with  1,237,930  tons.f 

In  this  district  are  114  coal  beds,  among  wdiich  the  group  Flenu , con- 
taining fifty-two  seams,  is  the  richest.  In  point  both  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity, the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  coal  is  almost  entirely  situated  in  the 
“ Couchant  de  Mons”  which  here  forms  a band  6j  miles  deep. 

* The  varieties  of  the  coal  of  the  Mons  District,  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  important  to  require  classification,  which  is  generally  done  under 
three  distinct  heads.  These  are  : — 

1st.  The  coal  called  Flenu  Coal , from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  first 
mined.  This  species  burns  rapidly,  with  much  flame  and  smoke ; does 
not  produce  a very  intense  heat,  during  combustion,  and  gives  out,  com- 
monly, a disagreeable  odor  in  burning.  The  coke  produced  from  it  is 
too  friable  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  foundries.  Fracture 
fibrous,  rhomboidal ; sonorous  almost  as  charcoal.  Fifty-six  seams  of  this 
coal  occur  near  Mons.  Mr.  Dunn  says  that  the  quality  of  the  Flenu  coal 
is  unlike  anything  in  England,  but  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Swansea,  in 
South  Wales ; viz.,  a species  of  conglomerate,  without  hardness,  or  with- 
out those  facings  which  characterise  the  coking  coal  of  England. 

2d.  The  Fat  Coal — Divides  readily  in  small  cubes ; is  more  friable 
than  the  Flenu,  gives  less  of  flame  and  smoke,  but  producos  a more  in- 
tense heat.  It  is  eminently  proper  for  the  forge,  for  the  fabrication  of 
coke,  for  the  foundries,  and  for  heating  rooms,  because  it  gives  little  or 
no  smell,  and  burns  slowly,  swelling  in  the  burning.  This  quality  com- 


* Rapport  au  Roi.  Mines,  Usines,  Mineralurgiques,  machines  a vapcur,  1842. 
t Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Belgique.  Devclopement  du  Commerce  Belgique. 
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prises  two  series  of  seams ; the  highest,  called  “ glassy  coal,”  contain 
twelve  beds;  the  lower,  comprising  twenty-nine  beds,  called  “large coals.” 

8d.  The  Meagre , Lean , or  Dry  coal , and  Anthracite — has  the  same  frac- 
ture as  the  fat  coal ; is  still  more  friable,  and  does  not  coke  in  the  fire, 
because  it  contains  not  sufficient  bitumen,  for  which  reason  it  will  not 
make  a good  coke,  and  cannot  be  employed,  except  for  gas-lighting.  It 
is  chiefly  fit  for  the  burning  of  bricks  and  lime.  Not  possessing  any  cement- 
ing quality,  it  does  not  obstruct  the  currents  of  air  in  the  brick-kilns  or 
lime-kilns,  but  burns  very  slowly,  and  gives  out  a regular  equal  heat. 
Thirty-four  seams  of  this  quality  occur  to  the  westward  of  Mons. 

These  three  varieties  of  coal  do  not  abruptly  pass  from  one  to  the 
other ; but  merge  insensibly  into  those  gradations.  The  beds  which  are 
the  type  of  the  quality  called  Flentt  coal , are  the  first  in  the  order  of  su- 
perposition. They  acquire  the  quality  of  fat  coal  as  they  approach  the 
lower  part  of  the  basin  ; in  the  same  degree  as  the  fat  coals  pass  to  the 
quality  of  thin  or  dry  coals,  of  which  the  type  is  in  the  last  beds  of  the 
bottom. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  the  basin  of  Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  seams  of  coal,  all  workable.  A transverse  section 
of  this  vast  series,  occurring  in  the  mines  of  the  neighborhood  of  Grand 
Homu,  was  republished  by  Mr.  Dunn,  in  1844. 

An  authority  of  a yet  later  date  announces  a still  more  discriminating 
arrangement  than  the  foregoing.  In  the  following  statement  is  specified 
the  several  beds  and  qualities  of  coal  in  the  Mons  basin,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  successively  occur,  from  the  exterior  to  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

13  beds  of  Dry  coal , good  for  burning  bricks  and  lime. 

23  beds  or  searns  of  “ Charhon  de  fine  forge,”  quality  not  pyritous  ; 
yielding  65  to  68  per  cent  of  good  coke.  These  seams  are  not  all  work- 
able, and,  in  quality,  are  considered  inferior,  for  forge  purposes,  to  the 
coal  of  Saint-Etienne  in  France. 

29  beds  of  “ Hard  coal ;”  bituminous,  caking,  giving  a fine  coke ; used 
in  foundries  and  high  furnaces,  and  contains  very  little  pyrites. 

49  seams  of  uFlenu  coal” — This  has  given  a high  reputation  to  the 
basin  of  Mons,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  “ exploitations .”  It  is  a 
brilliant  coal,  not  readily  reduced  to  powder,  eminently  easy  of  ignition, 
burning  with  a long  and  bright  flame.  In  a word,  it  is  the  coal,  of  all 
others,  for  steam-boilers. 

114  beds  in  all ; which,  in  general,  vary  from  18  inches,  to  2 feet  9 
inches  in  thickness  ; but  some  of  them  are  upwards  of  6 feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  much  regularity. 

The  workings  are  carried  on,  in  this  basin,  at  a very  great  depth.  Mr. 
Dunn  examined  spme  of  them,  in  the  Mons  District,  180  fathoms,  1,080 
feet,  in  depth,  where  they  were  working  the  Upper  or  Flenu  beds ; and, 
as  these  collieries  were  known  to  be  situated  very  near  to  the  top  of  the 
basin,  it  was  computed  that  a sinking  of  900  fathoms,  5,400  feet,  would 
be  required  to  command  the  lowest  coal. 

Various  modes  and  experiments  have  been  adopted  in  the  Belgian  coal 
fields,  for  the  purposes  of  lighting  and  ventilation.  These  important  ob- 
jects form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs,  which  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  addressed  to  the  government  by  men  of  skill  and  science. 

Air  pumps  have  been  employed  in  some  of  the  deep  mines  for  extract- 
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ing  the  impure  air.  Tho  first  air  pump  was  erected  in  1830,  in  the  coal 
district  of  Mons. 

At  the  mine,  “ Sacre  Madame,”  a pair  of  air  pumps  are  worked  by  a 
ten  horse  power  engine,  each  cylinder  being  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diam- 
eter, exhausting  5,120  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  most  powerful  air  pump  is  that  of  L’Esperance,  near  to  Seraing, 
which  extracts  282  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second,  = 16,920  feet  per  minute.* 

Mr.  Dunn,  an  excellent  modem  authority,  states,  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jemappe,  the  pits  are  worked  at  347  metres,  or  1,140  feet  in 
depth.  The  Grand  Homu  colliery,  in  the  Mons  district,  which  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  published  section  of  its  immense  system  of  coal  beds, 
is  990  feet  deep.*)' 

In  the  Produit  mine,  the  twenty-nine  upper  seams  are  worked  by  one 
company,  and  the  twenty-two  seams  below  the  first  group  belong  to  and 
are  worked  by  another  company.  Sixty-nine  other  coal  beds  yet  lie  be- 
neath the  latter  series,  but  have  not  yet  been  reached.  To  work  the  low- 
est of  these,  would,  it  is  computed  by  M.  Von  Dechen,  require  a sinking 
to  the  depth  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet , at  least,  or,  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Belgian  engineers,  to  six  thousand  feet  below  the  surface. 

This  portion  of  the  coal  field  possesses  great  geological  interest.  It  is 
covered  by  the  chalk  formation,  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  yards  in  thickness. 

In  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  colliery  of  Grand  Homu,  they  have  pene- 
trated through  210  feet  of  overlying  chalk,  the  lower  twenty  feet  of  which 
contain  layers  of  flints.  Between  these  and  the  ordinary  coal  measures, 
there  appears  to  be  only  a bed  of  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  shale  or  clay. 
In  many  cases,  this  overlying  chalk  has  been  proved  of  the  thickness  of 
400  feet,  particularly  in  the  French  portion  of  the  coal  basin. 

By  direction  of  the  government,  the  descent  to  and  ascent  from  the  coal 
mines  is  effected  by  separate  shafts,  in  which  ladders,  often  quite  perpen- 
dicular, are  placed  for  the  use  of  every  person  employed  in  the  workings. 
The  fatigue  and  waste  of  human  strength,  in  this  laborious  process,  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  are  practically  conversant 
with  the  matter.  The  workmen  are  forbidden  to  descend  in  the  cuffats  or 
tubs  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals  to  the  surface. 

Some  improvements  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  Belgian  mi- 
ners have  been  latterly  introduced.  In  1845,  a committee  of  French 
mining  engineers  visited  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a new 
machine  for  ascending  and  descending  coal  pits. 

In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  the  coal  mines  of 
this  district  had  been  worked  out  to  the  mean  depth  of  810  feet. 

Basin  of  Charleroi. — Western  or  Hainault  District,  /.  [5.] — Prop- 
erly speaking,  this  coal  district  is  a prolongation  of  that  of  Mons,  just  de- 
scribed, which  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth  ; being,  at  Charleroi,  ten 
miles  and  a half  from  north  to  south,  and  twelve  miles  and  a quarter  in 
length.  The  population  of  Charleroi  is  chiefly  occupied  in  working  the 
coal  mines  of  the  district,  and  in  the  iron  foundries  and  glass  works. 

In  1840,  there  were  of  fixed  and  provisional  concessions  85,  comprising 
30,686  hectares,  or  75,886  English  acres. 

• Dunn’s  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  179. 

t This  port  of  the  coal  field  is  interrupted  by  an  extraordinary  series  of  doublings 
and  zig-zags,  which  pervade  all  the  seams,  and  which  Mr.  Dunn  likens  to  the  course  of 
lightning. 
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The  number  of  pits,  in  operation  and  in  construction,  were  96  in  1834, 
and  263  in  1838;  their  average  depth,  in  1838,  was  300  feet.  Number 
ef  working  miners,  8,346. 

Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1829,  399,153  tons  ; in  1838,  724,360  tons; 
in  1839,  838,551  tons;  in  1845,  1,453,946  tons.  Three-sixths  of  this 
coal  was  of  good  quality,  two-sixths  middling,  and  the  remaining  sixth 
part  inferior,  called  “ houille  maigre.” 

The  facilities  furnished  by  the  coal  of  this  district  to  manufactures, 
have  given,  latterly,  a great  impulse  to  that  description  of  industry.  At 
Charleroi,  4,000  mechanics,  in  1836,  and  6,000,  in  1842,  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nails  alone,  besides  several  thousand  workmen  en- 
gaged  in  making  the  iron. 

The  coals  from  the  Charleroi  mines  supply  the  great  centres  of  indus- 
try— the  blast-furnaces,  the  glass-houses,  the  refineries,  &c.,  and  a great 
portion  of  them  go  into  Brabant,  and  down  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse. 
There  is  now,  also,  a railroad,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coal  from  Char- 
leroi to  Brussels. 

The  Charleroi  coal  obtains  a higher  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  than  that 
of  Mons,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 

HONS  COAL. 


Yean.  Price  per  ton. 

1836,  7 to  8f.  $1.50 

1837,  18  14  2.50 

1638, best,  4.50  or  from  I6e.  4d.  to  19  10 

CHARLEROI  COAL. 

( 

Yota*.  Price  per  ton. 

1836, 13  to  14f.  $2.47  to  2.66 

1837 18  19  3.50  3.75 

1838,  best,  4.06  4.96  or  from  16s.  9d.  to  20  6 

1844, do 2.50  3.67  10  6 15  4 


We  have  not  quoted  the  prices  of  the  middling  and  inferior  qualities, 
but  they  are,  in  general,  only  from  two-thirds  down  to  one-third  of  the 
above  prices.  It  is  impossible  to  be  exact,  as  great  discrepancies  appear 
in  the  returns,  and,  moreover,  great  attention  is  required  in  designating 
the  peculiar  quality  of  coal  quoted,  from  among  such  a variety  of  grada- 
tions. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  coal  in  manufactures,  that  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment, acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  admitted  the  English  coal 
free  of  duty.  We  see  that  a precisely  similar  series  of  circumstances  led, 
almost  simultaneously,  both  the  Belgian  and  the  French  governments  to 
countenance  the  introduction  of  English  coal,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  first  named  countries. 

Since  1826,  fifty-eight  large  high  furnaces,  employing  coke  alone,  have 
been  constructed  in  Belgium.  Their  average  production  is  about  3,000 
tons  per  annum  of  cast  iron,  each.  According  to  M.  Drouot,  the  average 
cost  of  constructing  each  of  these  high  furnaces,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kilns  for  the  necessary  fabrication  of  the  coke,  was  500,000 
francs,  = £19,312  sterling,  or  $93,470.* 


• M.  Drouot,  on  the  construction  of  the  high  coke  furnaces  at  Maubetige.  Annales 
des  Mines,  Tome  iv.,  p.  283.  1844. 
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The  principal  employment  of  the  coal  of  the  Charleroi  district  is  in  the 
state  of  coke,  in  these  high  furnaces. 

At  Charleroi,  the  different  qualities  of  coal  are  distinguished  by  the 
three  following  names  or  divisions  : — 

I.  Fat  Coal — Gras . II.  Medium  Coal — Demi- gras.  HI.  Lean  Coal — 
Maigre, 

Each  of  these  qualities  is  sub-divided  into  classes,  viz  : — 

Gros — Pieces  selected  at  the  mine  ; picked  large  coal.  Toute-venant — 
The  remainder,  after  selection  of  the  gros.  Gaillette — A size  smaller 
than  the  grosy  but  which  must  not  be  less  than  six  inches  square.  Gail - 
letterie — The  coal  which  remains  after  deducting  the  gaillette  and  the 
menuy  passing  through  a sifter  of  an  inch  and  a quarter  openings.  Menu— 
The  coal  which  is  passed  through  a crible , or  sieve,  whose  meshes  are  an 
inch  and  a quarter  wide. 

There  are  as  many  prices  in  the  market,  as  correspond  with  these  fifteen 
sub-divisions  of  quality. 

II.  Province  of  Namur. — In  this  province,  between  the  communes  of 
Thon  and  Samson,  is  the  point  of  division  between  the  two  great  coal  ba- 
sins of  Belgium.  The  eastern  basin,  or  division,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  is  prolonged  into  the  province  of  Liege,  and  even  into  Prussia. 
The  western  basin,  after  having  traversed  the  province  of  Namur,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  continues  across  the  arrondissements  of 
Charleroi  and  Mons,  and  passes  into  France,  as  before  described. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  portions  of  each  of  these  two  basins. 
That  part  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  basin,  is  only  about 
two  leagues  in  length  ; and  its  area,  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Liege,  is  estimated  to  contain  about  2,317  hectares,  or  5,725  English 
acres.  The  area  which  falls  within  the  western  basin,  in  this  province, 
is  about  six  leagues  in  length,  with  a superficial  extent  of  14,326  hectares, 
or  35,400  English  acres.  These  two  coal  areas,  therefore,  which  lie 
within  the  province  of  Namur,  comprise,  together,  16,643  hectares,  or 
41,125  acres. 


NUMBER  OF  CONCESSIONS,  FIXED  AND  CONDITIONAL. 


Years. 

Conces- 

sions. 

Pits  in 
activity. 

Pits  in 
construct’n. 

Hectares. 

Production 
in  tons. 

1822 

4 

62 

... 

1828, 

37 

56 

* 

1836, 

37 

46 

23 

79,174 

1838 

37 

57 

33 

10,516 

103,954 

1840, 

38 

... 

11,887 

1845, 

... 

161,873 

Maximum  depth  of  the 

working  pits, 

1818.  1828. 
344  984 

Minimum  depth, 

Mean  of  oil  the  pits,.... 

a 

u 

35  32 

98  147 

It  is  observable  that,  whilst  the  production  of  these  mines  has,  during 
twenty  years,  been  regularly  increasing,  the  number  of  the  shafts,  serving 
for  extraction,  has  diminished.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained,  by 
the  progress  of  the  arts  of  mining  ; which,  while  reducing  the  number  of 
the  pits,  yet  enables  a greater  quantity  of  the  combustible  to  be  raised.* 
The  coals  mined  in  this  province  are  consumed,  almost  entirely,  by  the 
inhabitants.  A small  portion  is  exported  to  France  by  the  Meuse. 

* Rapport  au  Roi.  1842. 
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Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  a ready  supply  of  coal  at  Namur,  the 
manufacturing  of  cutlery  there,  gives  constant  employment  to  5,000  work** 
men.  Namur  has  been  styled  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium. 

III.  Province  op  Lieoe. — The  Eastern  Division,  or  Basin  of  the 
Meuse . — This  coal  field  extends  through  this  province  thirty-three  miles  ; 
its  maximum  breadth  is  opposite  to  Liege,  where  it  is  nine  miles  wide. 

Before  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1831,  Belgium  possessed  several  mines 
of  coal  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of  Limburg  ; 
but  these  collieries  formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  EASTERN  COAL  FIELD,  IN  1838. 

Left  bank  of  Right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  the  Meuse. 


Mines,  or  concessions,  definite  and  provisional, 

Definitely  conceded, 

Provisionally  appropriated, 

Pits  in  activity  and  in  construction, 

Working  miners 

60 

33 

27 

64 

6,273 

55 

35 

20 

57 

4,275 

Area  of  concessions, 

M it 

acres 

Coal  extracted,  4138, 

Value  of  the  coal, 

Coal  extracted  in  1845, 

Geological  area  of  the  coal  basin, 

«*  <• 

Total. 

115 
115 

115 

10,646 

28,885 

70,631 

740,408 

10,315,082 

1,127,181 

41,745 

inQ  i 


The  coal  seams  are  exceedingly  numerous,  although  less  so  than  other 
parts  of  the  Belgian  coal  fields.  Sixty-one  beds  occur  on  the  mountain 
of  Saint  Giles.  On  the  subject  of  quality,  it  has  been  remarked  that,  al- 
though there  is  no  position  in  this  remarkable  series  where  the  best  coal 
prevails,  yet,  in  relation  to  individual  coal  seams,  as  in  almost  all  mines, 
it  is  seen  that  the  middle  part,  and  the  bottom  of  the  veins,  are  always  the 
places  of  the  best  coal,  and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  beds  is  almost  con- 
stantly the  poorest. 

The  number  of  pits  at  work  in  this  district,  in  1828,  was  100  ; in  1835,  • 
87  ; in  1838,  115 ; and  in  1841,  138  ; at  the  present  time  they  are  yet 
more  numerous.  The  mines,  just  without  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Liege, 
towards  Brussels,  are  about  720  feet  deep.  The  deepest  coal  pit,  that  of 
L’Esperance,  at  Seraing,  in  this  province,  is  1,476  feet  deep. 

There  is  a generally  received  opinion  respecting  the  quality  of  the  Bel- 
gian coal,  that  the  deeper  it  is  pursued  the  more  bituminous  it  becomes. 
M.  Gennete  states,  that  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  stony  or  slaty 
strata,  interposing  between  the  coal  seams,  has  no  influence  upon  the  coal 
itself.  There  is  no  relation  or  affinity  with  the  different  depths,  in  the 
series  from  whence  they  are  taken.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  veins,  as  well  as 
in  those  in  the  middle,  and  those  nearest  the  surface,  are  found  the  equal 
gradations  of  very  good,  of  middling,  and  of  bad  coals. 

One  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  coal,  in  Belgium,  is  the  scarcity,  and 
consequent  high  price  of  the  timber  required  to  support  the  mine  work- 
ings. Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  coal  in  this  field,  it  is  expen- 
sive, as  the  cost  of  raising  it  has  been  as  high  as  ten  francs  per  ton. 

The  produce  of  the  Liege  coal  field  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  district. 
The  surplus  is  conveyed  to  France  and  Holland — hitherto,  almost  entirely 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse  ; but  since  1836,  railroads  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  are  connected  with  several  collieries. 

By  the  official  reports,  it  is  shown,  that  the  interior  consumption,  owing 
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to  the  great  activity  given  to  industry,  particularly  that  of  the  metallurgic 
arts,  nearly  doubled  itself  between  1828  and  1838. 

The  production  of  coal  in  this  province,  in  1845,  was  25  per  cent  more 
than  that  of  1844. 

In  1842,  upwards  of  20,000  workmen  were  employed  in  Liege  and  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  iron  works.  In  fact,  Liege  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Birmingham,  as  Namur  has  been  styled  the  Sheffield,  of  the  European 
continent.  As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  one  department  of  manufac- 
turing in  Liege,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  four  years  previous  to 
1839,  there  were  manufactured  here,  fowling-pieces,  551,609;  pistols, 
276,795  ; muskets,  202,201 ; total,  1,030,605.  The  value  of  these  arti- 
cles, in  one  only  of  the  four  years,  was  estimated  at  7,000,000  francs. 

Small  Detached  Coal  Basins  in  Belgium. — Province  of  Namur . — 
Besides  the  coal  fields,  already  described,  this  province  contains  two  small 
accessory  basins,  where  the  existence  of  coal  has  been  recognized,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  developed  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  establish  a 
colliery. 

Province  of  Limburg . — Here  are  three  little  isolated  co^ basins;  that 
of  Modane,  of  Theux,  and  of  Bende  et  Ocquier.  The  last,  only  comprises 
two  concessions  or  mines.  The  small  basin  of  Theux  has  only  received 
some  unsatisfactory  reconnoissances.* 

Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Mines. — 
Mr.  Dunn’s  recent  investigations  in  this  field,  have  led  to  some  conclusions 
of  an  unexpected  nature  ; and  as  the  opinions  of  a practical  authority  are 
entitled  to  consideration,  in  an  article  like  this,  we  cannot  close  this  sec- 
tion without  citing  them.  It  appears  that  this  writer  is  somewhat  unfa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  system  generally  adopted  for  the  extraction  of 
the  coal  within  this  deep  basin. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  great  and  laudable  pains  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  education  of  mining  engineers,  and  the  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements  exhibited  by  many  of  them,  in  the  publication  of  the  differ- 
ent essays  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  mines,  I am  free  to  con- 
fess, that  the  result  of  my  observation  is,  that  a great  deficiency  exists  in 
respect  to  safe  and  economical  measures  for  carrying  on  these  coal  mines, 
especially  in  the  deep  mines  which  I saw.” 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion,  are  stated  at  some 
length.  He  adds  : — 

“ I have  been  induced  to  go  more  into  detail  upon  these  matters,  since 
I perused  an  extract  from  a report,  lately  made  by  the  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  mines  of  the  Borinage  and  of  the  basin  of  Charleroi,  M.  Briavionne, 
in  which  he  predicts  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  coal  mines  of 
Western  Belgium  will  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  profitable  work- 
ing. He  says,  4 that  the  mean  deepening  of  the  pits  has,  of  late  years, 
progressed  at  the  rate  of  15  metres  (=  49  feet)  per  annum  ; and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  works  have  attained  a mean  depth  of  247  metres 
(==  134  fathoms,  or  810  feet)  in  the  district  west  of  Mons,  and  147  me- 
tres (=  80  fathoms,  or  482  feet)  in  those  of  the  centre  and  of  Charleroi. 
Supposing  that  these  workings  be  so  equalized,  as  to  reach  altogether  to 
the  depth  which  they  would  seem  not  destined  to  exceed,  that  is,  500  me- 
tres, (=  268  fathoms,  or  1,608  feet,)  they  would,  before  twenty  yean, 


* Rapport,  Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  1842. 
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have  arrived  at  this  stage  everywhere  ; and  the  coal,  (assuming  it  to  be 
in  abundance  beyond  this  limit,)  would  be  so  costly  and  difficult  of  extrac- 
tion, and  so  expensive,  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  uses 
of  this  day.’ 

“ This  announcement,”  remarks  Mr.  Dunn,  “ comes  with  appalling  force 
upon  the  numerous  joint  stock  companies  which  were  established  in  1836, 
’37,  when  people  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  only  obtain  a 
share  in  these  concerns  at  ever  so  exorbitant  a rate. 

u According  to  the  above  quoted  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  Belgium  is 
travelling  towards  a momentous  crisis ; and  I am  much  inclined  to  con- 
firm the  writer’s  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  present  plan  of  carrying 
on  the  collieries,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  received  for  the  coals,  yet 
that  coal  will  not  be  found  workable  to  profit,  below  the  depth  of  250,  or 
260  fathoms  ; inasmuch  as  the  deeper  they  go,  the  more  destructive  and 
unmanageable  will  be  the  effects  of  the  pressure.”* 

At  the  present  period,  there  appears  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  coal 
business  of  this  country.  Even  in  1846,  a new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
working  of  the  Belgian  coal  fields.  The  discovery  of  several  very  con- 
siderable coal  seams,  of  excellent  quality,  was  then  announced,  and  some 
new  concessions  for  the  working  of  them  were  granted. 

Belgium  has  but  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  excessive  specula- 
tion, over-production,  and  the  sudden  establishment,  a few  years  since,  of 
a vast  number  of  companies  for  working  coal  mines,  before  adequate 
markets  could  be  established.  A crowd  of  new  men,  adventurers,  and 
speculators,  without  restraint,  suddenly  appeared,  and  exposed  the  honest 
producers  to  ruin  by  the  rashness  of  these  ignorant  undertakers.  For- 
merly, each  worked  with  his  own  capital : all  this  is  changed.  Agents, 
having  but  little  personal  interest,  managed  the  affairs  of  societies,  justly 
named  anonymous . Economy  did  not  preside  in  the  formation  of  a great 
proportion  of  those  companies.  They  constructed  superb  palaces — they 
founded  speculations  upon  exorbitant  and  transitory  prices  ; and,  on  the 
day  of  awakening,  they  found  that  they  had  squandered  immense  capital — 
had  created  the  means  of  considerable  production  for  an  end  which  it  was 
difficult  to  attain. 

During  the  years  1835  to  1838,  nominal  capitals,  to  the  amount  of 
800,000,000  frames,  (£32,000,000  sterling,  or  $155,200,000,)  were  em- 
ployed in  establishing  companies,  either  anonymous  or  in  partnership ; 
and  of  which  capital,  not  less  than  15,000,000  francs  were  actually  ex- 
pended in  these  objects. 

Between  1830  and  1839,  nearly  £4,000,000  sterling  formed  the  capital 
of  new  associations,  which  established  themselves  in  Belgium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  coal  mines. f 

The  faults  that  England  committed  in  1824  and  18254  were,  ten  years 
later,  renewed  here.  These  errors  have  left  their  traces — a financial  and 
commercial  crisis  yet  presses  upon  Belgium. § 

Of  the  307  coal  establishments  which  Belgium  possesses,  (1843,)  83 


• View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  by  Mathias  Dunn.  1844.  P.  195. 
t M.  Briavionne,  “ Sur  l’induefrie  de  la  Belgique.”  1839. 

$ In  1824,  and  the  first  months  of  1825,  the  Parliament  of  England  authorized  the 
formation  of  276  companies,  whose  aggregate  nominal  capital  was  £174,114,060  ster- 
ling, or  4,352,850,950  francs,  = $842,712,000. 

$ Bulletin  de  la  Commission  centrale  de  Statistique.  1843. 
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have  been  acquired  since  about  ten  years,  by  anonymous  societies.  The 
relative  position  of  the  old  and  the  new  establishments,  in  1834,  was  as 
follows : — 

The  83  new  companies  produced  in  1834,  899,871  tons  of  coal  from  92  working  pits. 

The  224  old  establishments  “ 1,543,697  “ **  249  “ 

Total  in  the  kingdom, 2,443,568 

The  83  new  companies  produced  in  1838,  1,285,427  tons  of  coal  from  271  working  pits. 
The  224  old  societies  “ 1,974,844  “ “ 389  “ 

Total  in  the  kingdom, 3,260,271  660 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  mines,  or  sites  of  extraction,  during 
these  last  years,  or  from  1834  to  1838,  is  much  more  perceptible  among 
the  new  series  than  in  the  old  establishments.  While  the  latter  have  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  56  per  cent,  the  former  advanced  their  points  of 
production  at  the  rate  of  194  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  capital  is  also  seen  in  regard  to  production.  While 
the  old  associations  increased  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  the  anony- 
mous societies  advanced  their  production,  in  the  same  term  of  years, 
42  per  cent.*  We  have  no  means  of  pursuing  the  parallel  to  a later 
period. 

M.  Desmaisieres,  minister  of  public  works,  the  author  of  the  Report 
from  which  we  have  so  freely  quoted,  thus  concludes  this  branch  of  his 
subject:  “Since  1838,  to  a state  of  fictitious  prosperity  has  succeeded  a 
crisis  but  too  real.  The  nation  has  expended  in  vain,  in  behalf  of  mineral 
and  metallurgic  industry,  resources  which  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed ; but  whatever  evils  may  have  befallen  the  adventurers,  they  have 
had  the  effect  of  benefiting  the  consumers. 

“ In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
past  years,  we  must  await  the  results  of  an  ulterior  experience.  We  have 
desired  only  to  prove  and  exhibit  a great  characteristic  fact,  and  to  deduce 
from  it  the  approaching  consequences. 

“ Belgium  will  always  find  in  the  industrious  and  persevering  spirit  of 
her  population ; in  her  habits  of  economy  ; in  the  riches  of  her  soil ; in 
the  improvement  of  her  means  of  communication,  already  so  numerous,  the 
elements  of  success  and  prosperity.  The  confidence  which  we  have  in 
the  future,  must  not  make  us  conceal  the  imprudences  which  have  been 
previously  committed.  The  situation  of  things,  as  revealed  by  the  details 
of  this  report,  can  only  be  that  of  a people  advanced  in  industry.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  develop  our  forces  and  our  resources : the  future  is  for 
the  workers.” 

M.  A.  Visschers,  writing  at  a later  period,  expresses  corresponding 
opinions,  and  considers  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  facilities  of  production 
that  are  necessary  to  Belgium,  as  outlets  for  her  coal  and  iron.  For 
those  who,  in  preceding  years,  had  favored  the  false  movement  of  accele- 
rated production  without  an  adequate  market,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  en- 
tertained but  one  care — that  of  realizing  the  finest  industrial  schemes  : 
they  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  future. 

“ An  industriel  of  this  epoque  naively  communicated  to  us  his  projects. 
When  we  asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  no  sale 
for  his  coal,  ‘ We  will  construct,’  said  he,  ‘ high  furnaces.’  ‘ But  if  you 

* Rapport  du  Roi.  Statietique  de  la  Belgique,  XLVII. 
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could  not  sell  your  pig  iron  ?*  ‘We  will  fabricate  the  iron ; we  will  erect 
workshops  for  construction.’ 

“ It  was  the  skilful  mechanicians  who  held  this  language ; not  the  true 
economists.  The  greatest,  the  most  ingenious  of  these,  Mr.  J.  Cockerill, 
is  an  example.  There  was  no  enterprise  originated  in  which  he  did  not 
conceive  himself  competent  to  bear  a part.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  showed  us  the  list  of  the  industrial  establishments  with  which  he  was 
connected.  This  list  numbered  seventy-two  undertakings,  all  created 
upon  the  grandest  scale.  This  man,  to  whose  memory  his  workmen  de- 
sire to  erect  a statue,  has  perished,  like  all  men  of  genius,  by  the  abuse  of 
his  principle.” 

To  the  sounder  views  of  the  present  producers  Mr.  Visschers  renders 
due  homage.  “They  have  placed,  at  length,  the  question  of  production 
upon  its  true  basis;  they  endeavor  to. lower  their  costs  ; they  limit  them- 
selves to  solicit,  from  the  government,  improvements  in  the  interior  chan- 
nels of  communication,  and  its  assistance  in  negotiating  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  neighboring  people.  These  are  the  certain  pledges  of  suc- 
cess for  the  future.  The  market,  now-a-days,  belongs  to  those  who  work 
the  best  and  the  cheapest ; outlets  (debouches)  increase  by  the  creation 
of  new  avenues  for  transportation,  particularly  the  railroads  ; international 
relations  are  ameliorated ; barriers  are  lowered  before  the  reciprocity  of 
interests. 

“ With  the  resources  which  the  soil  of  Belgium  presents,  we  ought  not 
to  despair  of  making  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past.  We  have  drawn,  from 
the  history  of  preceding  years,  a confirmation  of  this  principle  in  political 
economy — that  labor  is  the  sole  source  of  wealth.  To  the  eflbrts  of  the 
intelligent,  then,  we  look  for  repairing  the  evils  which  imprudence  has  oc- 
casioned.”* 

The  spirit  of  mining  enterprise  is  again  in  great  and  successful  activity 
in  Belgium,  arising  from  the  great  demand  for  coal  and  iron,  from  the 
neighboring  countries.  Among  others,  a French  company,  called  the 
“Societe  des  Charbonnages  Beiges,”  headed  by  Baron  Rothschild,  in 
1846  obtained  a royal  ordinance,  creating  it  a Socitte  anonyme . The  ob. 
jects  of  the  company  are,  the  acquisition  of  coal  pits,  mines,  railroads,  and 
iron-furnaces  in  Belgium ; the  charter  to  exist  for  ninety-nine  years,  with 
a capital  of  fifteen  millions  of  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  it  w ill  exercise 
great  influence  on  the  coal  trade,  by  increasing  its  supplies,  and  finding  it 
new  markets, — particularly  in  France,  through  the  means  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  parties.f 

Concessions,  fixed  and  provisionary — “ Attribuee  provisoirement.” — 
The  ancient  custom  in  Belgium,  as  explained  in  the  “Statistical  Bulletin” 
of  1843,  was  to  limit  the  number  of  coal  seams  (to  be  worked)  in  the 
leases.  Different  lettings  took  place  within  the  same  area ; each  com- 
pany, in  turn,  being  empowered  to  sink  through  the  others’  concessions,  in 
order  to  reach  its  own.  This  state  of  things  has  always  occasioned  great 
inconvenience  and  confusion.  The  government  desires  to  remedy  this 
evil ; but  it  cannot  do  so  effectually,  so  long  as  the  existing  leases  are  in 
force  and  unexpired. 


* De  l’etat  actuel  de  fexploitation  inincrale  et  de  l’industrie  metallurgique  en  Bel- 
gique. 

t Paris  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  May  23,  1816. 
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Royalty  Rents. — The  law  of  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  fixed  the  prin~ 
ciple  as  follows : — 1st.  A fixed , or  sleeping  rent , in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  coal  leased,  or  promised  to  be  leased,  and  is  regulated  accordingly, 
from  time  to  time.  2nd.  A proportional  rent  (redevance)  is  fixed  an- 
nually by  government,  which  rent  is  levied,  not  exceeding  5 per  cent, 
upon  the  nett  produce  of  the  mine.  The  mode  of  taking  such  amount  is 
regulated  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  6th  of  May,  1811. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1823,  the  tonnage  rent  has  been  fixed  at 
per  cent,  upon  the  nett  produce  of  the  mines. 

Since  1834,  there  has  been  comprised  in  this  amount,  the  sum  which  is 
annually  paid  by  the  Society  of  the  Vielle  Montague , amounting  to  7,500 
francs.* 

The  following  is  a condensed  statement  of  the  periodical  amount  of 
these  rents  : — 


Yenr*.  Fixed  Rents.  Proportional  Rents. 

1823 14,244  francs.  99,919  francs. 

1830 17,986  “ 96,148  " 

1835 16,701  *«  51,678  “ 

1838 15,761  “ 170,571  “ 

1840 15,910  “ 141,040  “ 


Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  laws,  enacted  in  1816  and  1819,  had  es- 
tablished an  excise  impost  (droit  d’accise)  upon  coal.  The  suppression  of 
this  tax  was  regarded  ,as  a benefit  by  the  explorers  of  mines. 

Prepared  Fuel. — In  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergens,  where  coals  are  in  use  as 
fuel,  they  are  commonly  prepared  by  pounding  the  pieces  to  powder,  and 
mixing  them  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clay.  The  mass  is  kneaded  to- 
gether into  cakes,  which,  after  being  well  dried,  are  kept  dry  for  use. 
Precisely  the  same  process  is  now  adopted  in  South  Wales,  where  it  has 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  as  it  also  has  been  similarly  employed 
in  China. 

It  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  expense  attending  this 
preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  fuel.  The  pulver- 
ized coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  burn  longer,  but  give  much 
more  heat,  than  when  they  are  burned  in  their  crude  state. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject  with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  heat}  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coal,  should  be  increased  by  mixing 
those  coals  with  clay,  mud,  or  ooze,  which  are  obviously  incombustible 
bodies,  but  the  fact  is  certain.f 

Peat. — This  vegetable  substance  is  of  great  value  as  a cheap  fuel  for 
the  poorer  classes,  and  abounds  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  remote  from  coal.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, Belgium,  which  is  so  productive  in  the  mineral  combustible,  is  less 
bountifully  supplied  with  peat,  its  substitute,  than  is  her  neighbor,  Holland, 
which  possesses  no  coal  mines.  Thus  have  the  gifts  of  nature  been  im- 
partially distributed  ; for  it  is  a fortunate  provision  of  Providence  that  those 
northern  and  temperate  regions  to  which  coal  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
denied,  seem  best  fitted  for  the  production  of  those  aquatic  plants  which 

* Rnpport  au  Roi.  Mines,  Usines  mineralurgiques,  machines  a vapeur,  1842 — 
p.  431—3. 

t Gray’s  Operative  Chemist 
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contribute  to  form  turf  or  peat ; and  a*  fuel  in  those  regions  is  indispensa- 
ble to  man — is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  his  life — the  absence  of  mi- 
neral coal  is,  in  a great  measure,  compensated  for,  by  the  abundant  and 
reproductive  supply  of  a vegetable  fuel  whose  useful  and  multifarious  pro- 
perties  are  every  day  becoming  more  apparent. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  animal  remains,  possessing  con- 
siderable interest,  are  occasionally  extracted  from  the  Turbaries  of  Bel- 
gium. A jaw  of  a dog  was  found  not  long  ago,  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
which  M.  Puel,  to  whom  this  relic  was  committed  for  examination,  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  variety  known  as  the  Esquimaux  dog.* 

Canals  of  Belgium. — The  total  length  of  navigation,  by  the  twenty, 
two  finished  canals,  is  280  English  miles  ; and  other  lines  are  in  progress. 
All  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by  the  transportation  of  coal  and 
iron.  The  tolls  upon  them  are  reasonable ; the  works  are  carefully 
maintained,  and,  consequently,  they  yield  great  service  to  the  country. 

Navigable  Rivers,  in  1846 — 598  miles.  Hence  there  is  a total  ex- 
tent of  inland  navigation  of  884  English  miles. 

Railroads. — Nothing  has  had  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  Belgian 
coal  trade  as  the  establishment  of  railroads,  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
fact,  “ Belgium  is  the  first  State  in  Europe  in  which  a general  system  of 
railways  has  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  government,  at  the  public 
cost ; and,  certainly,  it  is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given  the  first 
example  of  such  a national  and  systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.”! 

The  number  of  railroads  now  in  progress  and  projected,  added  to  those 
already  in  operation,  is  really  extraordinary.  No  country  in  the  world,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  will  possess  so  many  miles  of  railway  as  Belgium. 
All  this  result  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  those  vast  depositories  of  coal 
and  iron  within  her  boundaries. 

In  1842,  there  were  in  operation,  in  this  kingdom,  282  miles  of  railway ; 
the  average  cost  of  constructing  which  w*as  £12,120  sterling,  or  858,600 
per  mile  ; which  is  less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  railways  in  England, 
and  more  than  double  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  completed  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  there  had  been  constructed, 
in  this  country,  seven  railways,  whose  aggregate  length  was  386J  Eng- 
lish miles,  at  a cost  of  £5,789,872  sterling,  or  828,022,980 — averaging 
£16,000,  or  880,344  per  mile. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  average  cost  of  1,900  miles  of  railroad,  up  to  1840, 
was  £34,710,  or  8108,000,  w’hile  the  4,865  miles  completed  in  the 
United  States,  (many  of  them  single  tracks  only,)  cost  £5,564,  or  826,932 
per  mile. 

Steam-Engines. — The  first  pump,  worked  by  means  of  fire,  was  es- 
tablished at  Liege,  about  the  year  1723.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Char- 
leroi this  system  was  introduced  in  1725 — an  epoch  distinguished  by  the 
establishment,  at  Lodelinsart,  of  the  first  stearn-engine,  by  a Licgeois, 
named  Matheu  Misonne.  In  the  district  of  Mons  the  first  steam-engine 
was  erected  about  the  year  1734. 

The  first  machine,  for  the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  the  extraction 
of  coal,  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  1810,  at  the  colliery  of 

• Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France.  Tome  X.,  p.  118-126. 

t McCulloch’s  Belgium. 
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Plomterie ; but  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  engines  of  this  description 
have  been  in  activity  since  1807.* 

In  France,  the  first  steam-engine,  employed  for  draining  a coal  mine, 
was  erected  in  1749,  at  Litry ; and  it  was  in  the  same  mine,  in  the  year 
1810,  that  they  employed,  for  the  first  time,  steam-power  to  raise  the 
coal. 

The  number  of  steam-engines  employed  in  the  Belgian  collieries,  in 


1839,  was* — 

Engine*.  Hone  Power. 

In  extraction  or  raising  the  coal, 266  of  6,646 

In  draining  and  pumping  the  mines, 102  “ 8,636 

In  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 8 **  122 

376  16,604 

The  total  number  of  steam-engines,  in  all  Belgium,  en- 
gaged in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  navigation, 1,049  26,0564 

Or,  including  the  122  locomotives  of  6,053  horse  power, 
on  the  State  Railroad, 1,171  32,1094 


Since  this  return,  the  numbers  have  greatly  increased. 


Art.  ffl. — 1EGISLATIYE  POLICY  OF  MAINE : 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

It  is  a prominent  characteristic  of  a republican  people,  to  be  distrust- 
ful of  associated  power,  where  it  wears  any  feature  of  exclusiveness. 
Experience  proves,  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  the  promptings  of  patriotic 
principle  in  the  abstract — teaching  that  “ power  is  always  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few,” — but  is  nearer  akin  to  the  natural  selfishness  and 
cupidity  of  the  human  heart  all  over  the  world  ; for  few  men,  indeed,  de- 
cline the  opportunity  of  concentrating  in  their  own  hands,  the  power  of 
both  privilege  and  wealth,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  jealousy  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  others.*  The  difference  between  meum  and  tuum , is  the 
most  ancient  of  discoveries  ; and  always  has  been,  since  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage among  men,  and  always  will  be,  until  the  millennium  shall  dawn, 
held  good  between  nations,  communities,  and  even  individuals  of  the  same 
domestic  circle.  It  is  not  wisdom  to  attempt  a suppression  of  this  distinc- 


* Bulletin  dc  Commission  Statistique.  Royaume  de  Belgique,  1843. 
t Bourne nne,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  furnishes  a notable  illustration  of  this  truth. 
He  says  of  Bonaparte  : — 

“ His  great  actions— his  brilliant  enterprises,  always  crowned  with  success — liis  devotion 
to  France — the  justness  of  his  conceptions — all  concurred  to  point  him  out  as  the  man 
most  capable  of  making  the  country  of  his  adoption  great  and  happy,  and  of  establishing 
public  liberty.  Bonaparte  was  deficient  neither  in  devoted  views,  in  knowledge,  nor  in  the 
necessary  acquirements  ; but  the  will  alone  was  wanting.  For  who,  in  feet,  could  have 
supposed  that,  having  obtained  the  supreme  power,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it  to 
trample  under  foot  all  the  principles  he  had  so  long  professed,  and  to  which  he  owed  his 
elevation?  Who  could  have  believed,  that  he  would  have  superseded,  by  the  most  abso- 
lute despotism,  that  constitutional  liberty,  for  which  France  had  so  long  sighed,  and  for  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  which  she  had  made  so  many  sacrifices  ? But  90  it  is : when  hia 
ambition  had  been  gratified — when  he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  gain  his  point — we  see 
him  re-establishing  the  principles  which  he  had  combated,  and  defending  them  with 
equal  energy 
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tion — to  blot  out  the  ambitious  impulses  to  which  it  gives  birth  ; simply, 
because,  however  universal  might  be  the  repose  of  human  passions  that 
would  follow,  if  accomplished,  the  thing  is  utopian  in  conception  and  ut- 
terly impracticable.  As  a theory  to  gaze  at,  through  the  mind’s  eye,  for 
amusement,  as  boys  delight  in  the  illusions  of  the  magic  lantern,  it  may 
not  be  without  its  usefulness.  But  sterner  admonitions  summon  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  business  world  to  a di  He  rent  study — to  contemplate  men, 
things,  and  the  thousand  relations  of  life  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as 
they  might  be  presumptuously  preferred  by  visionary  enthusiasts  ; and, 
with  a clear  vision,  to  regulate,  detect,  and  combine  them,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  amount  of  individual  and  personal  happiness,  wealth, 
and  power,  consistently  with  the  common  welfare  and  common  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  entire  associated  community.  It  is  folly  to  teach  men  to 
do£his  labor  with  a view  of  making  the  general  welfare  the  first,  and  their 
individual  interests  the  second  point,  in  the  series  of  their  ambitious  efforts. 
The  man  who  pretends  it,  stands  accused  of  falsehood  in  his  own  nature ; 
and  if  any  sincerely  believe,  themselves,  in  such  pretensions,  they  are 
victims  of  a credulity  that  exposes  them  to  the  impositions  of  the  crafty, 
and  the  pity  of  all  sensible  observers. 

All  republican  governments  are  founded  in  this  selfishness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  contrasted  with  a preference  for  the  mass.  It  is  an  error  that 
supposes  republics  proceed  from  the  liberality  of  mankind.  Exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  They  are  the  offsprings  of  individual  selfishness,  acting 
upon  a large  scale,  and  risen  to  strength  equal  to  its  own  protection  against 
the  same  principle  exerted  by  a few.  It  is  the  highest  virtue  of  republi- 
can governments,  in  fact,  their  esteemed  superiority  over  all  other  forms, 
that  they  exact  so  little  sacrifice — so  small  surrender  of  individual  liberty, 
rights,  and  privileges,  to  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  people.  The 
converse  of  this,  is  the  measure  of  advantage  secured  thereby  to  each  in- 
dividual— to  the  many.  It  is  the  amount  of  protection  yielded  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  selfishness,  that  is  inherent  to  man.  Under  all  other  forms  of 
government,  the  paramount  characteristic  is,  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  many  to  the  advantage  of  the  few,  and  is  seen,  also,  in 
the  great  disparity  of  the  loss  and  gain  which  the  many  thereby  sutler  and 
enjoy  from  their  government.  The  perfect  popular  government,  therefore, 
only  touches  to  direct,  or  regulate,  the  fewest  possible  number  of  individ- 
ual interests,  but  it  leaves  all  others  to  the  control  of  individuals  them- 
selves. Yet  individuals,  severally,  being  too  weak  in  means  to  accom- 
plish large  enterprises,  need  to  invoke  the  creation,  by  the  government  of 
the  people,  of  what  are  called  corporate  law's,  by  w hich  many  persons,  and 
the  means  of  many,  are  associated  as  one  individual,  and  made  a corpo- 
ration. It  is  through  this  device,  that  a government  may  encourage  the 
grandest  results  of  art,  science,  and  industry,  without  entrenching  at  all 
upon  the  common  stock  of  reserved  liberty,  working  out  thereby  the  inci- 
dental advancement  of  the  whole  people,  and  without  involving  its  own 
means  or  accountability  to  any  extent,  or  exacting  any  contribution  of 
means  from  any  citizen  who  does  not  elect  to  make  it,  and  is  not  induced 
to  make  it  with  special  reference  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  viewed  as 
paramount  to  that  of  all  others,  the  “ dear  public,”  included.  Nor  is  it 
liberal  in  any  government  to  withhold  these  privileges  of  association, 
wherever  it  is  not  clear  that  a direct  advantage  is  to  result  therefrom  to 
the  government,  or  to  grant  them  only  on  the  condition  of  receiving  to  it- 
vol.  xvi. — no.  in.  17 
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self  some  such  direct  advantage.  Such  a condition  involves  the  injustice 
of  taking  private  industry  for  public  uses,  without  an  equivalent  taken  from 
the  public.  A grant  that  takes  nothing  from  the  public  stock — that  in- 
volves no  monopoly,  or  exclusive  privileges,  should  not  have  a price  set 
upon  it  at  the  expense  of  those  who  furnish  the  needful  enterprise  to  im- 
prove it.  But,  wherever  a case  establishes,  as  the  resulting  consequences 
of  an  act  of  incorporation  granted  to  individuals,  the  probable  advancement 
of  those  individuals  in  wealth  and  happiness,  and  in  incidental  usefulness 
to  the  community  where  their  scene  of  action  is  chosen,  there  it  is  but  the 
part  of  wisdom,  of  sound  policy,  and  productive  liberality,  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  grant  the  act.  And  it  is  now  a matter  of  history,  that  just  in  the 
ratio  of  an  observ  ance  of  this  course,  by  any  State  government  of  the 
Union,  towards  individual  enterprise  and  means  exerted  through  corporate 
powers  conferred  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  people  of  that  governm^pt 
have  prospered,  and  advanced  in  wealth,  strength,  and  influence.  Witness 
what  the  old  Bay  State  government  has  accomplished,  in  this  way,  for  her 
citizens.  Perhaps,  in  the  w ide  world,  there  is  not  another  people  among 
whom  is  so  generally  diffused  education  and  wealth,  or  the  elements  of 
profitable  industry  and  comfortable  subsistence,  within  every  man’s  easy 
attainment.  And  it  is  there,  where  legally  incorporated  means  have  been 
more  largely  resorted  to,  because  more  liberally  encouraged,  than  in  any 
other  State.  And  what  a contrast — a mortifying  contrast  to  many,  in  this 
respect— -does  the  history  of  her  offspring,  Maine,  exhibit,  from  the  day  of 
the  latter’s  majority,  or  recognition  as  an  independent  State,  until  very  re- 
cently ! And  who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  retardation,  wrhich  popula- 
tion, enterprise,  wealth,  and  the  resulting  influences  of  all  these  elements, 
have  suffered  in  the  meantime,  in  Maine,  from  this  short-sighted  jealousy 
of  incorporated  means  and  privileges  ? 

With  three  hundred  miles,  indented  at  all  points  by  convenient,  safe, 
and  accessible  harbors — with  rivers  and  streams  everywhere  inviting  im- 
provement, and  furnishing  exhaustless  motive  powers,  of  every  magnitude, 
for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes — with  quarries  of  granite  and 
marble,  or  limestone,  for  both  useful  and  ornamental  architecture  of  every 
conceivable  order,  and  in  quantities  to  defy  the  uses  of  the  entire  conti- 
nent— with  forests  of  timber  trees  of  every  necessary  kind,  or  useful  pur- 
pose, in  no  less  abundance — with  mines  of  various  ores,  and  soil,  fertile 
for  both  grazing  and  tillage  as  rational  industry  need  covet,  and  a climate 
healthy  as  any  on  earth — what,  but  the  w>ant  of  a liberal  and  fostering 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  government,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  kept  energies  so  mighty  from  being  improved,  multiplied,  and  extend- 
ed ? The  State  has  been  drugged  wdth  narcotics,  until  its  sensibilities 
became  hardened  against  the  poisonous  influence,  and  roused  itself  under 
the  promptings  of  self-condemnation  and  shame.  Even  now,  her  progress 
is  slow,  but  quickening,  and  will  not,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  again  be  stayed. 
The  contrast  between  her  past  and  present  policy,  towards  the  associated 
enterprise  of  her  citizens,  is  cheering  and  creditable.  While  the  encour- 
aging aspect  of  some  industrial  pursuits  of  her  citizens,  at  this  time,  re- 
flects the  highest  praise  upon  her  more  liberalized  State  policy  towards 
them,  it  casts  backward  the  sternest  rebuke  upon  what  that  policy  has  been 
in  other  years,  and  w hat  it  still  is,  in  respect  to  some.  For  example,  on 
the  subject  of  taxing  manufacturing  interests  during  their  infancy,  her 
policy  has  been  unsteady  and  jealous.  The  first  decided  act  of  encourage- 
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ment  held  out  to  manufacturers  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  steel,  in  the  State, 
was  in  the  provisions  of  a law,  passed  February  7,  1825,  which  were  to 
exempt  from  taxation  the  shares,  property,  or  stock,  real  and  personal,  of 
such  manufacturers  as  should  thereafter  be  incorporated,  for  a period  of 
six  years  from  the  date  of  their  charters  ; and  exempting  all  such  previous- 
ly incorporated  property — that  is,  for  the  manufacturing  of  wool,  cotton, 
iron,  and  steel,  for  a term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  exemption 
act.  Yet  a condition  was  annexed,  that  not  less  than  $30,000  should  be 
so  employed,  by  the  company  seeking  the  exemption. 

But  in  1831,  this  legislative  encouragement  was  withdrawn  so  far,  as 
to  subject  the  real  estate  of  all  such  corporations  as  should  thereafter  be 
created,  to  taxation,  at  the  appraised  value  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  purchase, 
and  not  higher,  for  a period  of  six  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  act 
of  incorporation. 

In  1834,  the  legislature  relaxed,  by  special  act,  the  policy  of  the  act  of 
1831,  so  far  as  to  exempt  one  particular  company,  the  “ Portland  Manu- 
facturing Company,”  from  taxation,  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  extend- 
ed to  it  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1825. 

In  1836,  however,  the  anti-corporation  spirit  had  obtained  such  a new 
vigor  and  ascendancy,  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  as  to  effect  an  absolute 
repeal  of  the  entire  act  of  1825,  in  respect  to  all  subsequent  corporations. 

In  1840,  on  a general  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  under  the  same 
dominant  party  influence,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1831  were  also  re- 
pealed, and  no  corresponding  re-enactment  substituted.  Nor  has  its  like 
been  subsequently  renewed.  Yet  one  would  hardly  suppose  the  State  to 
be  beyond  the  desire  of  multiplying  these  sources  of  industry  and  wealth 
within  her  borders,  or  that  a sound  policy  could  fail  to  add  largely  to  their 
encouragement.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  the  tax  act  of  the  State, 
“the  machinery  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,”  except  “carding 
machines,  used  for  the  purpose  of  carding  rolls  from  sheeps’  wool,”  have 
been  usually  exempted  from  tatation. 

Upon  the  question  of  rendering  individual  stockholders  liable  for  the 
debts  of  their  corporations,  the  legislative  policy  of  the  State  has  been 
equally  vacillating  and  discouraging.  Yet  now,  the  popular  inclination 
is  believed  to  have  reached  a more  just  and  liberal  comprehension  on  the 
subject. 

By  the  act  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  State,  March  15,  1821,  if  an 
execution,  recovered  against  any  manufacturing  corporation,  were  not  paid, 
after  demand  made  upon  the  president,  treasurer,  or  clerk,  before  the  re- 
turn-day of  the  execution,  or  sufficient  personal  estate  shown,  belonging 
to  the  corporation,  to  satisfy  the  debt,  the  body , and  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  each  member  of  the  corporation  was  subject  to  be  levied  upon, 
to  satisfy  the  new  execution,  ( capias  satisfaciendum ,)  as  also  that  of  each 
person  who  was  a member  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted.  This 
was  a transcript  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  of  Massachusetts,  in  1809. 

The  stringency  of  such  a law  being  obviously  injurious  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  by  discouraging  individuals  from  becoming  stockholders 
in  such  corporations,  the  legislature,  in  1823,  exempted  corporators  from 
this  individual  liability  after  August  of  that  year,  provided  their  corpora- 
tion published  yearly  a statement  of  the  assessments  voted  and  paid  in,  and 
made  no  divisions  of  their  capital  stock,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  of  any  other 
property  or  debts  belonging  to  it,  except  nett  profits,  until  all  the  debts  of 
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the  corporation  had  been  paid  ; and  provided , also , that  the  agent  or  di- 
rector of  the  corporation  should  deliver  to  any  officer  having  an  execution 
against  it,  a schedule  of  all  the  property  of  the  corporation,  including  debts  ; 
and  for  want  of  other  property,  should  transfer  to  the  creditor  enough  of 
such  debts  to  satisfy  the  execution.  But,  in  case  these  provisions  were 
not  strictly  complied  with,  the  personal  responsibility  created  by  the  act 
of  1821,  continued. 

This  was  one  step  towards  a judicious  modification  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  State.  Another  was  taken  in  the  act  of  February  12,  1828,  which 
repealed  the  above  proviso,  so  far  as  it  provided  “that  the  members  of 
such  corporation  shall  in  any  event  be  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of 
such  corporation.”  The  last  named  act  also  imposed  a penalty  of  “ not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,”  on  any  director,  or  other  officer,  or  member  of  such  cor- 
poration, who  should  “ be  convicted  of  voting  or  aiding”  in  dividing  “the 
capital  stock,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  other  property,  or  debts  belong- 
ing to  such  corporation,  until  all  the  debts  due  therefrom  shall  have  been 
paid ; saving,  however,  the  right  to  make  dividends  of  the  nett  profits 
arising  from  the  capital  stock.”  And  all  sums  received  by  any  member* 
from  such  a division,  were  made  liable  to  be  recovered  back  by  any  credi- 
tor of  the  corporation. 

But  the  anti-corporation  policy  of  1836,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen* 
revived  the  system  of  unrestrained  taxation  against  infant  manufactories* 
also  struck  at  their  increase,  by  reviving  the  liability  of  the  individual  pro- 
perty of  members  for  corporation  debts,  thus  : — 

“ In  all  corporations  hereafter  created  by  the  legislature,  except  bank- 
ing corporations,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, the  scares  of  individual  stockholders  shall  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  corporation.” 

The  same  act  also  provided,  that  in  case  of  a deficiency  of  attachable 
corporate  property,  the  individual  property  #f  the  corporators  is  made  lia- 
ble for  all  debts  of  the  corporation,  contracted  prior  to  the  corporator’s 
transfer  of  his  stock  ; and  also  for  a period  of  one  year  after  the  “record 
of  the  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  term  of  six 
months  after  judgment  recovered  against  the  corporation  in  any  suit  com- 
menced within  the  year  aforesaid,  and  the  same  may  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion on  said  judgment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if”  it  were  against  him  in- 
dividually ; but  the  amount  of  this  liability  of  the  individual  stockholder 
was  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  his  stock.  The  corporator  could  avoid 
this  liability  only  by  showing  corporate  property  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
debt.  The  body  of  the  corporator,  however,  was  not  exposed  anew,  as  it 
had  been  under  the  law  of  1821,  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  corpora- 
tion debts. 

The  legislature  of  1839,  (act  of  March  21,  1839,)  took  another  stride 
in  the  same  direction,  and  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1836, 
the  members  of  all  corporations,  (excepting  for  banking,  literary  and  bene- 
volent purposes,)  that  had  been  created  since  March  17,  1831,  as  it  re- 
gards debts  thereafter  contracted.  The  act  of  1836,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  limited  to  corporations  created  only  after  its  date. 

On  a general  revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  in  1840,  the  provisions 
of  1836  and  1839  were  adopted,  only  so  far  modified  as  to  further  limit  the 
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stockholder’ s liability,  in  his  private  property,  to  such  corporation  debts  as 
should  be  “contracted  during  his  ownership  of  such  stock.” 

But  on  the  following  year,  (act  of  April  16,  1841,)  the  legislature 
again  repealed  this  individual  liability  for  corporate  debts,  on  condition 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  published  a statement  under  oath  an- 
nually, of  the  capital  paid  in,  and  debts  due  from  the  company,  and  pro- 
vided the  corporate  debts  do  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  paid  in. 
It  was  a Whig  legislature  that  now  had  the  ascendancy.  But  in  1843, 
(act  of  March,  22,  1843,)  the  act  of  1841  was  absolutely  repealed;  and 
this  repeal  of  the  repealing  statute  operated  to  revive,  and  bring  again  into 
force,  the  individual  liability  provisions  of  the  act  of  1840.* 

In  1844,  yet  another  turn  was  given  to  this  unsteady  policy  of the  State. 
The  act  of  March  *21,  1844,  provides  that  the  treasurer  of  every  manufac- 
luring  corporation  shall  publish,  semi-annually,  in  January  and  July,  a 
statement,  under  oath,  of  the  amount — 

1st  Of  all  assessments  voted  by  the  company,  and  actually  paid  in. 

2d.  The  nett  amount  of  the  then  existing  capital  stock. 

3d.  The  amount  of  all  debts  due  from  the  company. 

4th.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  invested  in  real  estate,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  fixtures. 

5th.  The  last  estimated  value  affixed  to  the  real  estate  of  such  corpora- 
tion, by  the  assessors  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  same  is  located, 
and  the  aggregate  value  fixed  to  all  the  taxable  property  of  such  corpora- 
tion, by  such  assessors. 

It  further  prohibits  the  corporation  from  contracting  debts,  exceeding  at 
any  time  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  real  estate,  &c.,  or  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  and  remaining  undivided. 
By  complying  with  these,  among  other,  requirements,  the  corporators  are 
relieved  from  all  individual  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  ; but 
in  case  the  debts  of  the  corporation  exceed  the  limitations  specified,  the 
stockholders  at  once  become  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  their  respective 
companies. 

For  the  two  succeeding  years  the  laws  of  the  State  have  reposed  in 
statu  quo , on  this  subject.  But,  under  a general  provision  of  the  act  of 
1821,  all  manufacturing  corporations  were  subject  to  such  alterations,  or 
to  an  entire  repeal,  as  the  legislature  might  determine.  And,  by  the  le- 
gislature of  1831,  all  acts  of  incorporation  granted  thereafter  by  the  State, 
were  made  “ liable  to  be  amended,  altered,  or  repealed,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  express  provision  to  that 
effect  were  therein  contained,  unless  there  shall  have  been  inserted  in 
such  act  of  incorporation,  an  express  limitation  or  provision  to  the  con- 
trary.” And  such  still  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  State. 

This  review  of  the  vacillating  legislation  of  the  State,  by  which  alter- 
nate encouragements  and  discouragements  have  been  held  out  to  corpo- 
rate bodies,  will  account  largely  for  the  immense  disparity  that  still  exists 
in  the  State,  between  the  facilities  for  the  multiplication  and  prosperity  of 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  actual  improvement  of  them.  Foreign 
capitalists  are  virtually  repudiated  by  an  illiberal  policy.  No  capitalist 
feels  safe  in  embarking  his  fortunes  upon  a coast  where  tho  bottom  is  as 


* Tho  simple  repenl  of  a repealing  statute  revives  the  original  statute.  Common- 
wealth vs.  Churchill,  2 Mete.  118,  Com.  vs.  Mott,  21,  Pick.  4S2, 502. 
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unstable  and  shifting  as  the  waves  that  roll  over  it ; and  where  no  pilot 
can  calculate  or  know  the  soundings  for  a day  in  advance.  And  no  more 
safe  is  it  for  him  to  trust  his  interests  to  the  protective  grants  of  a State, 
which  are  liable  yearly  to  be  utterly  changed,  or  exposed  to  regulations 
that  are  alike  disreputable  to  the  integrity  of  his  enterprise  and  vexatious 
to  the  even  tenor  of  its  ways. 

In  respect  to  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  especially  towards 
railroad  corporations,  the  policy  of  the  State  is  becoming  judiciously  libe- 
ral. The  liberality  of  the  State  towards  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Ca- 
nal Corporation  especially,  some  years  since,  and  towards  some  few  kin- 
dred enterprises,  has  been  worthy  of all  imitation  and  praise.  But  it  de- 
tracts largely  from  this  disposition  to  commend,  to  reflect  that  the  few  in- 
stances of  State  liberality  of  this  character,  that  have  occurred,  compared 
with  the  wride  field  and  grand  results  attainable,  that  have  been  open  and 
have  invited  State  encouragement,  wear  more  the  aspect  of  accident,  or 
legislative  ruses , than  of  a settled,  enlarged,  progressive  State  policy. 
There  has,  however,  within  a short  time  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, an  advance,  that  promises  to  become  an  invincible  pioneer  in  waken- 
ing up  the  people  of  Maine  to  a consciousness  of  their  aggregated  strength, 
in  works  of  great  resulting  benefits  to  the  public.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand this  allusion  to  be,  to  the  charter  that  has  been  granted  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Company.  Here  the  State  Legislature  has 
been  brought  to  grant  a perpetual  charter — a right  to  hold  property  of  an 
unlimited  amount , both  within  and  without  the  State,  (consistently,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  with  the  lex  loci,  of  course) — to  exact  tolls  of  passen 
gers  and  freight,  according  to  its  own  discretion,  and  without  legislative  re - 
straint — to  be  exempt  from  connecting  with  any  other  railroad  at  any 
point  whatever,  on  the  entire  westerly  side  of  its  length,  without  its  own 
consent  thereto — to  exempt  its  real  estate  from  all  other  taxation,  by  the 
several  towns  or  cities  where  situated,  than  that  to  which  private  persons’ 
real  estate  is  subjected,  and  then  to  be  valued  only  as  “ other  real  estate 
of  the  same  quality  in  such  town,  city  or  plantation,”  is  valued — to  be  for- 
ever exempted  from  all  other  taxation,  than  a division  w ith  the  State  of  the 
nett  income  of  the  road,  after  it  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  per  annum — 
and  an  exemption  of  the  charter  from  being  ever  “ revoked,  annulled,  al- 
tered, limited  or  restrained  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  except 
by  due  process  of  law.”  It  has  also  fifteen  years  within  which  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  road. 

Taken  all  in  all,  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  a charter  of  broader 
privileges,  and  of  more  valuable  exemptions,  has  not  been  granted  by  any 
government,  touching  any  interest  within  the  boundary  of  any  old  or  new 
State  of  this  Union.  One  bright,  encouraging  example  of  this  character, 
tends  immensely  to  liberalize  the  whole  public  mind  and  feeling.  It  holds 
out  to  a hitherto  pent-up  legislation  and  people,  richer  promises  of  advance- 
ment in  works  of  improvement  and  public  grandeur,  and  of  the  countless 
advantages  that  accrue  therefrom  to  an  industrious  population,  than  a do- 
zen revolutions  back  and  forth  in  the  party  politics  of  the  State,  by  wdiich 
personal  ambition  alone  is  exalted  or  debased,  producing  results  which, 
with  the  persons  themselves,  are  forgotten  in  a few  short  years  at  most. 
This  charter,  moreover,  in  the  history  of  its  inception  and  progress,  bear9 
conclusive  illustration  of  the  prefatory  sentiments  of  this  article,  in  respect 
to  the  difference  of  meum  and  iuum,  in  the  exercise  of  power  or  privileges. 
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For,  many  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  earliest  and  steadfast  friends  of  the  char- 
ter, with  all  its  latitudinarian  powers,  once  were  reckoned  among  the  as- 
tutest  guardians  and  advocates  of  legislative  restrictions  upon  corporations, 
and  among  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  vested 
rights  in  corporations.  But  poor  indeed  Would  be  the  worth  of  our  expe- 
rience and  observation,  if  we  were  divested  of  the  privilege  of  bettering  our 
judgments  and  growing  wiser  in  the  practical  offices  of  life — of  abandoning 
the  errors  of  previous  short-sightedness,  and  correcting  the  illiberality  of 
our  prejudiced  opinions.  Let  Maine,  and  her  citizens,  rising  above  the 
confined  policy  of  mere  partizan  legislation,  exult  in  bearing  aloft  to  the 
vision  and  imitation  of  her  sister  States,  in  works  of  substantial  public  gran- 
deur and  individual  wealth,  her  proud  motto—44  Dirigo.”  And  to  do  this, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  how  potent  to  serve  or  destroy  such  efforts,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  legislation,  according  as  it  be  liberal  and  steady,  or  illiberal, 
vexatious  and  vacillating. 


Art-  IF. — EFFECTS  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  COMMERCIAL  CITIES: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  TIIE  PENNSYLVANIA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

In  the  present  paper  I have  endeavored  to  collect  some  few  facts  and 
arguments  in  relation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  its  supposed 
influence  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Philadelphia.  To  facilitate  the 
formation  of  a correct  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  building  this  road,  it 
seems  proper  that  a concise  view  of  the  general  effects  of  internal  im- 
provements on  commercial  cities  should  be  first  considered.  The  eluci- 
dation of  this  point  is  necessarily  the  ground-work  of  the  whole.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  this  subject  has  been  most  thoroughly  examined,  and  I 
need  not  enter  upon  an  enlarged  argument.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
several  prominent  facts. 

History  is  replete  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  cities ; changes  of 
government,  wisdom  or  imbecility  of  rulers,  invasion  by  barbarians,  and 
many  items,  constitute  the  causes.  In  later  days  we  mprk  the  rise  of 
Venice ; we  see  the  lagoons,  the  fishers’  islands  start  into  a great  city, 
commanding  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Genoa  and  Portugal  rise  as 
Venice  falls,  and  the  latter  rules  supreme.  But  her  unwise  policy  soon 
yields  to  British  influence,  and  for  the  paltry  market  for  her  mines  she 
abandons  her  manufactures,  and  soon  her  commerce  and  greatness  are 
numbered  as  things  that  were.  But  we  need  not  follow  the  history  of  an- 
other continent  for  proofs  ; our  own  country,  though  young,  is  marked 
strongly  with  the  same  style.  The  town  of  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey, 
was  located  prior  to  Philadelphia,  and  carried  on  considerable  trade  for 
the  times.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  once  a port  to  which  New  York  was 
indebted  for  a large  share  of  her  India  goods,  now  mourns  her  rotting 
wharves  and  silent  streets,  once  busy  with  the  hum  of  foreign  trade.  But 
the  proof  of  the  position  is  not  confined  to  the  actual  fall  of  any  town.  But 
the  fact  that  mutations  have  been  and  are  taking  place,  demonstrates  the 
point.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  war,  Philadelphia  was  without  a peer. 
Her  commerce  was  in  every  sea ; but  peace,  though  welcomed  by  all, 
cast  its  blight  upon  the  trade  of  this  city,  and  thenceafter  she  had  the 
competition  of  the  bottoms  of  every  nation. 
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The  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  then  attracted  the  attention  of  wise 
men,  and  though  Philadelphia  (the  first  in  all  great  works  of  improvement, 
whether  for  relieving  the  distressed,  or  extending  the  benefits  of  progressive 
mind)  possessed  a system  of  turnpikes,  reaching  every  prominent  point  in 
the  State,  enriching  her  with  the  products  of  the  State,  and,  as  the  tide  of 
emigration  moved  west,  securing  the  accruing  trade,  yet  the  construction 
of  canals  proved  a successful  rival  to  the  heavy  and  lumbering  Conestoga. 
We  mark  then  the  period  of  her  declension  by  the  year  1825,  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal ; and  by  the  same  year  we  mark  the  life, 
the  manhood  of  New  York.  The  rapid  improvement  of  the  counties  bor- 
dering this  canal,  soon  poured  immense  floods  of  produce  into  the  city  of 
New  York ; and  as  the  western  country  has  been  improved,  so  their  pro- 
ductions have  turned  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  empire  city.  Throw  away 
the  West,  and  no  city  on  the  coast  could  become  the  “ empire.”  The 
many  noble  rivers  by  which  the  country  east  of  the  Allcghanies  is  drained, 
aflord  so  many  means  of  communicating  with  the  seaboard,  that  in  place 
of  a few  great  cities,  there  would  have  been  many  smaller  ones,  each  one 
at  the  debouchure  of  every  river.  But  the  vast  West,  with  the  Mississippi 
on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  is  attainable  by  com- 
paratively few  routes,  widely  di fibre nt  in  their  character  and  merits.  The 
Hudson  river,  breaking  the  Apalachian  range,  affords  the  best  connection  ; 
and  the  mind  of  De  Witt  Clinton  was  not  long  in  foreseeing  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  a connection  of  the  lake  and  the  Hudson  river. 
Years  prior  to  this,  the  legislature  or  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  authorized 
a survey  for  a canal  to  connect  the  Delaware  river  with  the  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  river ; and  in  1769  the  surveys  were  successfully  accomplished. 
Many  years  after  this,  Washington,  Jelferson,  and  other  noble  Virginians, 
desired  the  connection  of  the  James  river  and  the  Ohio  river.  But  it  was 
left  for  New  York,  under  the  wise  counsels  of  Clinton,  to  put  into  execution 
the  fancies  of  others,  and  thus  secure  to  New  York  the  rich  trade  of  the 
West. 

In  the  history  of  Boston,  during  these  passing  years,  but  little  can  be 
noted.  The  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  country  a few  years  after,  induced 
the  people  of  New  England  to  turn  their  attention  to  manufacturing. 
Their  barren  Iftnds,  incompetent  to  sustain  a large  population,  forced  into 
their  mills  a full  supply  of  labor,  and  New  England  ingenuity  was  thus 
permanently  turned  in  that  direction.  The  increasing  commerce  of  New 
York  furnished  them  a market  for  their  goods,  in  turn  consuming  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West.  The  introduction  of  railroads  w as  soon  rendered  subsi- 
diary to  the  interests  of  Boston,  and  we  soon  see  seven  railroads  entering 
that  city,  diverging  with  their  branches  to  every  attainable  point  of  the 
compass. 

Prior  to  1841  the  citizens  of  Boston  perceived  the  influence  of  the 
canals  of  New  York.  They  could  see  day  by  day  the  dray  age  of  large 
amounts  of  goods  and  produce  across  their  city,  leaving  but  little  profit; 
and  were  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  could  they  secure  a connec- 
tion with  the  West,  the  produce  might  be  brought  direct  to  their  city,  and 
return  merchandise  sold.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  and  with  a sub- 
scription of  one  million  of  dollars,  they  commenced  the  Western  Railroad; 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  day ; a scheme  that  but  few  thought  little  less 
than  folly ; a scheme  at  which  New*  York  laughed  and  derided.  But  mark 
the  change.  From  the  day  the  Western  Railroad  wTas  opened,  new  life 
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was  imparted  to  Boston,  while  a heavy  and  lasting  injury  was  inflicted 
upon  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one  consequence  has  been  the  declination 
in  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  over  1}  per  cent 
per  year  for  four  years,  or  a total  reversion  in  the  scale  of  advancement  of 
10^  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  influence  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  over  the  prosperity  of 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  railroads  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  extending 
through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  upon  that  city,  might  be  appropri- 
ately referred  to  statistics  to  establish  ; but  I think  the  above  must  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  immense  influence  of  internal  improvements,  con- 
necting with  the  West,  on  the  prosperity  of  every  commercial  city. 

The  fact  of  the  successful  rivalry  of  Boston  over  New  York,  proves  that 
the  best  connections  will  not  suffice  to  retain  trade ; and  develops  the  in- 
teresting fact,  that  the  convenient  access  to  the  manufacturing  interest  is 
the  item  turning  the  balance.  W ere  the  same  amount  of  factories  estab- 
lished around  New  York  that  are  convenient  to  Boston,  the  WTestern  Rail- 
road would  have  been  a dear  whistle,  a senseless  project.  The  city  of 
Boston,  in  place  of  being  a mart,  would  have  retained  her  position  as  an 
inferior  town,  interesting  only  from  historical  incidents. 

Boston  has  expended  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  perfecting  the  f 
various  lines  extending  from  her  limits,  and  this  is  to  reach  every  factor}', 
■eTery  ""stream,  every  village  within  reach ; and  thus  to  concentrate  the 
power  or  command  the  trade,  and  in  effect  to  compensate  for  her  limited 
space  ; and,  as  time  is  computed,  to  make  the  neighboring  factories  as 
near  as  they  would  be  in  a large  and  scattered  city.  There  is  great  wis- 
dom in  this,  but  I think  the  lapse  of  a few  years  will  prove  that  it  will  not 
answer.  The  introduction  of  steam-power  must  eflect  a revolution  in  the 
manufacturing  interest.  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  is  mostly 
held  by  residents  of  the  cities,  w ho  are  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
•of  those  cities  ; and  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  extended  by  an  increase  of 
the  laboring  class,  the  owners  of  property  are  benefited.  The  tendency 
of  manufacturing  is  gregarious  : it  is  so  in  England,  and  we  see  the  ten- 
dency here.  The  advantages  overbalance  the  disadvantages  ; and  in  this 
country  the  points  of  aggregation  w ill  be  on  the  coast,  where  they  can  be 
protected  in  case  of  war.  The  use  of  w'ater  as  a motive  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  striking  instance  of  this  fact,  but  where  there  is  a large 
-amount  of  water-power,  we  see  it  is  all  used  ; and  Lowell,  Nashua, 
Nashville,  Paw'tucket,  are  examples  of  this  very  tendency.  The  use  of 
eteam  will  obviate  the  previous  difficulty,  and  full  sway  will  now  be  given 
to  this  natural  and  reasonable  course.  The  low  waters  of  last  fall  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  manufacturers,  and  many  factories  in  the  interior 
have  been  and  are  adding  engines  as  an  assistant  power.  There  are 
many  advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  steam,  and  I cannot  do  better 
than  to  refer  to  the  able  address  of  Mr.  James,  of  New’buryport,  delivered 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1845,  on  this  subject. 

Among  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  use  of  water-power  may 
be  enumerated — 

1st.  The  first  cost  of  erection. 

2d.  The  expense  of  transportation  to  market. 

3d.  The  liability  to  the  wrant  of  w ater. 

4th.  The  necessity  of  investing  a large  amount  of  money  in  lands, 
erecting  houses,  making  streets  ; thus  diverting  a large  amount  of  capital 
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from  its  proper  object,  and  requiring  twice  the  amount  of  capital  necessaiy 
to  conduct  the  same  amount  of  business. 

5th.  Economy  in  the  use  of  steam. 

The  converse  of  these  disadvantages  constitutes  some  of  the  advantages 
proposed  by  the  use  of  steam-power.  The  increasing  number  of  factories  in 
Providence,  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Newburyport,  sustain  the  above  position. 
From  the  above  statements  we  now  deduce  three  conclusions — 

1st.  The  immense  influence  of  internal  improvements,  connecting  with 
the  West,  on  commercial  cities. 

2d.  The  power  of  a large  and  conveniently  located  manufacturing 
population  to  control  the  relative  benefit  of  the  above  improvements  on  the 
prosperity  of  commercial  cities. 

3d.  The  superiority  of  steam  as  a motive  power,  and  the  decided  ten- 
dency of  the  manufacturing  interest  to  locate  on  the  seaboard. 

Having  established  these  points,  let  us  examine  their  bearing  upon  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  ascertain  her  prospects  to  re-enter  the 
field  of  commercial  chivalry,  and  her  chances  of  success. 

First,  then,  her  location  in  reference  to  a connection  with  the  West. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  indeed  the  Keystone  of  the  Union  ; the  body 
of  America.  While  one  arm  rests  on  the  Atlantic,  she  lays  the  other  on 
the  Ohio,  and  her  hand  plays  with  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Within  her 
hills  is  stored  the  fuel  of  ages,  and  iron,  the  world’s  civilizer,  to  bind  the 
continent,  and  insure  the  stability  of  this  great  government.  Erie,  her 
outlet  on  the  lake ; Pittsburg,  the  head  of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the 
mighty  valley ; and  Philadelphia,  not  only  the  beautiful  city  of  the  plain, 
but  destined  to  be  the  leading  city  of  the  North,  a city  worthy  so  great  a 
State.  In  the  present  competition  her  rivals  are  east.  The  mass  of  pro- 
ductions of  the  forest,  agriculture,  and  the  mines,  are  derived  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  the  ascending  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Her  chances  may  be  calculated  by  her  location  relative  to  these 
States,  New  York  and  Boston  being  the  rival  cities.  Taking  the  map 
and  improvements  as  made,  and  the  routes  to  be  considered  are — 

1st.  From  Boston  to  Albany,  thence  by  canal  to  Buffalo,  and  by  Lake 
Erie  and  the  western  improvements  to  the  prominent  points  in  the  above 
named  States. 

2d.  From  New  York  to  Albany,  thence  as  by  first  route. 

3d.  From  New  York  to  Piermont,  from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk,  thence 
by  lake,  &c.,  as  above. 

4th.  From  Philadelphia  to  the  same  points  west. 

To  tabulate  these  routes  w ill  give  the  following  synopsis  : — 

Railroad  routes  from  tub  sea- 
board TO  THE  INTERIOR.  ^ ^ ^ 

From  Philadelphia,  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  to  Pittsburg, 
thence  by  the  Pittsburg  and 
Cleaveland  Railroad,  and  by  the 
other  railroads  finished  or  pro- 
jected  45  336  466  512  552  655  788  719  960 

New  York,  via  Hudson  river,  to 
Piermont,  and  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  to  Dunkirk, 

476  miles,  thence  by  Lake  Erie 
to  ports  on  said  lake,  thence  by 
the  railroads  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 

and  Illinois,  above  named 66  ...»  646  694  735  906  971  961  1,203 
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New  York,  via  New  York  and 
Albany  Railroad,  to  Albany, 
thence  by  railroad  to  Buffalo, 

468  miles,  thence  as  above 80  ....  678  726  767  938  1,003  993  1,234 

Boston,  by  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  railroads,  via  Alba- 
ny, to  Buffalo,  521  miles,  thence 

as  above 85  ....  731  779  820  991  1,056  1,046  1,287 

Note. — Column  1 denotes  the  maximum  grade  in  feet  per  mile ; 2,  miles  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ; 3,  miles  to  Cleaveland,  O. ; 4,  miles  to  Sandusky,  O. ; 5,  miles  to  Toledo, 
O. ; 6,  miles  to  Cincinnati,  O. ; 7,  miles  to  Chicago,  111. ; 8,  miles  to  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
9,  miles  to  St  Louis,  Mo. 

This  table  proves  the  advantageous  position  of  this  city  with  reference 
to  the  western  trade,  and  with  reference  to  Boston  and  New  York,  but 
which  I will  refer  tp  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  conclusion  need  be  but  hasty.  The 
point  is,  can  manufacturing  be  profitably  followed  in  or  near  this  city  1 
The  large  amount  of  money  already  invested  is  sufficient  proof ; but  the 
full  benefits  of  the  position  have  not  been  fully  realized.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  the  superiority  of  steam-power  was  unknown,  though  fuel  was 
so  plenty  and  so  cheap  ; our  manufacturers  seeking  water  as  a power. 
The  advantages  of  this  city  are  many,  and  may  be  considered  as  mainly 
consisting  in — 

1st.  The  low  cost  of  material.  Our  connections  with  the  South  furnish 
cotton  at  a low  rate,  and  increasing  trade  will  tend  to  reduce  the  freight. 
From  the  West,  a great  supply  of  wool  can  be  most  readily  obtained,  and 
thus  the  raw  material  can  be  procured  at  a lower  rate  than  at  any  other 
point. 

2d.  The  cost  of  machinery  must  be  less.  The  rapid  improvements 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  cause  large  amounts  of  iron 
to  be  used  ; and  when  located  here,  machinists  could  of  course  purchase 
lower,  with  a better  market  to  select  from,  and  thus  secure  greater  econ- 
omy to  the  consumer. 

3d.  The  cost  of  subsistence  would  be  less.  The  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia abounds  in  very  rich  lands,  and  her  markets  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  variety  and  quality.  In  addition  to  this,  her  avenues  with  the  West 
will  enable  her  merchants  to  make  better  returns  of  sales  to  the  producers, 
at  the  same  time  affording  the  article  at  a lower  price. 

4th.  These  superior  avenues  will  enable  her  to  secure  the  custom  of 
the  West,  thus  insuring  a market  for  her  goods  and  wares,  while  we  con- 
sume their  produce.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  may  be  looked  at 
more  critically. 

The  third  conclusion  will  cause  a great  Increase  of  power  in  and 
around  this  city,  for  here  the  cost  of  power  must  be  the  least.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  New  England  can  afford  to  pay  freight  on  coal  from 
here  to  their  factories,  and  then  prove  that  steam-power  is  as  cheap  as 
water-power,  and  preferable  for  other  reasons,  much  more  can  steam  be 
successfully  used  here  ; and  then  the  tendency  to  the  seaboard  will  have 
the  full  development.  We  have  ample  room,  fine  climate,  and  every  in- 
ducement to  the  fulfilment  of  this  natural  tendency.  Again,  here  will  be 
the  mart,  and  there  will  be  a saving  of  transhipment.  We  are  forced  to 
expend  no  money  to  bring  manufactured  goods  to  this  city.  We  have  no 
Lowells,  Nashuas,  Merrimacks  to  build,  and  some  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
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*ars  to  expend : but  every  inducement  is  offered  here  at  the  great  mart ; 
and  this  money  may  be  turned  in  its  proper  direction,  aiding  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  I might  still  enlarge  on  these  interesting  points,  and 
produce  a calculation  of  the  actual  comparativ  e expenses  of  building  and 
conducting  a factory  here  and  in  New  England,  and  prove  that  an  estab- 
lishment here  can  make  6 per  cent,  while  one  of  the  same  calibre  in 
New  England  could  but  balance  accounts.  But  I think  my  proofs  of  the 
capability  of  Philadelphia  to  fulfil  the  three  requisitions  which  will  secure 
the  commercial  ascendancy  of  every  eastern  city,  are  ample.  Philadelphia 
is  situated  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  with  Boston  prior  to  build- 
ing the  Western  Railroad.  Her  canals  will  not  answer  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  we  see,  year  by  year,  her  trade  and  commerce  falling  off. 
Goods  manufactured  here  find  their  chief  market  in  New  York;  through 
New  York  our  importations  are  mainly  made,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a trifling  spring  business,  our  trade  is  confined  to  Pennsylvania.  Like 
Boston  we  have  aroused  from  our  slumbers,  shaken  off  our  torpor,  aud 
are  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  and  replace  ourselves  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  the  table  above  given,  you  observe,  “ Philadelphia,  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  to  Pittsburg,  336  mile£.”  108  miles  of  railroad 
are  built,  extending  from  this  city  to  Harrisburg,  and  the  remaining  228 
miles  constitute  the  Western  Railroad  of  Pennsylvania.  This  road  will 
unlock  to  this  city  the  treasures  of  the  West,  and  bring  into  use  every  ad- 
vantage above  described. 

As  early  as  1838  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  authorized  a survey  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  crossing  the  mountains  between  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburg  by  railway,  with  no  grade  exceeding  forty- five  feet  per  mile. 
These  surveys  were  continued  during  the  years  1838,  ’39,  ’40,  and  '41, 
and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  three  main  lines  ; but  the  route,  seemingly' 
the  most  practicable,  is  designated  the  middle  route,  and  extends  from 
Harrisburg,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river  about  four  miles  above  that 
town,  thence  by  the  Juniata  river  to  Petersburg  by  the  little  Juniata  river 
and  contiguous  streams,  crossing  the  summit  within  two  miles  of  the  Por- 
tage road,  and  thence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  road,  crossing  the 
Conemaugh  river  near  Blairsv ille,  and  across  the  country  to  the  jMonon- 
gahela  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  and  thence  by  the  river  to  Pittsburg. 

The  total  elevation  to  be  overcome  is  2,380  feet,  and  the  estimated  cost 
for  a road-way,  graded  for  a double  track  and  single  track  laid,  and  com- 
plete outfit,  $8,845,240.  The  first  120  miles,  extending  from  Harrisburg, 
has  no  grade  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  per  mile,  and  is  of  easy  construc- 
tion. In  the  passage  of  the  mountain  the  heavy  wrork  is  encountered. 
This  peculiarity  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  conduction  of  the  road,  and 
will  enable  it  to  be  more  properly  managed. 

It  is  proposed,  and  may  be  the  proper  course  at  this  time,  to  connect 
with  the  Portage  Railroad,  and  complete  the  work  over  the  mountain  as 
the  company  may  be  able.  After  its  completion  it  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  use  the  road  over  the  mountain,  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion being  from  Ilolidaysburg  to  Petersburg.  This,  then,  is  the  road 
Philadelphia  is  about  building;  and  having  considered  the  grounds  of  the 
prosperity  of  eastern  cities  and  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  this  city,  I will 
endeavor  to  make  a more  extended  application.  In  the  first  place,  the 
western  connections  of  this  road. 

With  this  road  completed  to  Pittsburg,  you  find  a road  (which  will  be 
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built  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  in  time)  to  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
railway,  extending  from  that  city  to  Wellsville,  at  Beaver  meeting  the 
Erie  canal,  extending  to  the  town  of  Erie  on  the  lake  of  that  name ; the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the  Cross-cut  Canal;  from  Wellsville  to  Cleave- 
land  a railroad  is  about  starting ; from  a point  on  this  road  a short  line  will 
be  built  to  Wrooster,  intersecting  the  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Cleaveland 
Railroad,  and  at  Columbus  and  Massillon  meeting  the  Portsmouth  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  main  line  from  Wooster  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  follow- 
ing the  highland  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  meets  the  Mansfield  and 
Sandusky  Railroad  at  the  former  town  ; and,  from  Sandusky  tapping  the 
Michigan  road  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph,  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  crossing 
the  Sandusky  Railroad,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  at  Kenton; 
the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  Canal,  near  Celina ; intersecting  at  La 
Fayette  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  La  Fayette  and  Madison  Rail- 
road, and  the  La  Fayette,  Pontiac,  Peru,  and  Galena  Railroad  ; at  Spring- 
field  meeting  the  road  to  St.  Louis,  to  Peru  and  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi 
river;  and  from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  this  vicinity  be- 
coming the  road  to  Oregon,  a road  that  must  and  will  be  built  ere  many 
years  transpire.  This  is  a general  outline  of  these  canal  and  railway 
connections.  Already  movements  are  taking  place  in  the  West  to  secure 
these  lines,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  authorized  surveys  from 
that  city  to  Indianapolis. 

By  reviewing  this  sketch,  you  will  observe  that  we  tap  the  lakes  at 
Erie,  Cleaveland,  Sandusky, Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago;  the  Ohio  river 
at  Pittsburg,  Wellsville,  Cincinnati,  Madison,  and  Evansville ; and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Davenport,  and  Galena.  A reference  to 
the  table  of  distances  inserted  above,  will  prove,  that  in  relation  to  each 
point  named,  this  city  is  more  favorably  located  than  New  York  or  Boston. 

2dly.  The  relative  cost  of  transportation  on  the  different  routes.  In  the 
Railroad  Journal  of  November  7th,  I made  a calculation  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  routes  above  named,  and  from  that  article  would 
extract  the  following  : — 

“I  regret  being  unable  to  give  as  full  an  account  of  the  charges  be- 
tween  the  different  points  as  is  desirable,  but  the  items  as  given  are  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  form  a reliable  basis  of  estimation.  For  the  charges 
on  the  railroads,  the  rates  of  freight  on  the  Western  Railroad  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  200  miles,  have  been  adopted.  For  the  canal  charges,  I am 
indebted  to  an  extensive  forwarding  house  in  Albany,  and  the  rates  as 
given  are  the  low  summer  and  merely  living  rates.  The  charges  fluctu- 
ate greatly  on  the  canal  and  lakes,  but  the  only  safe  basis  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  business  will  secure  responsible  shippers. 

Per  100  Ibe.  Per  Ton. 

From  Boston  to  Cleaveland,  (via  Wes.  R’d,  Erie  Canal,  and  Lake  Erie,)  94cts.  $ 1 8 80 


From  New  York  to  Cleaveland,  (via  canal  and  lakes,) 66  13  20 

“ “ 11  (via  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad 

and  lake,) 81  16  20 

From  Philadelphia  to  Cleaveland,  (via  railroad,) 64  1 2 80 

“ Boston  to  Toledo, 97  19  40 

“ New  York  “ (canal  and  lake,) 69  13  80 

“ **  ••  (railroad  and  lake,) 81  16  20 

“ Philadelphia  to  Toledo,  (railroad,) 76  15  20 

**  Boston  to  Cincinnati,  (via  Toledo,) 1 63  32  60 

“ New  York  “ “ I 35  27  00 

M *'  *'  (via  railroad  and  Toledo,) 1 41  28  20 

“ Philadelphia  “ (via  Pittsburg  and  river,) 76  15  20 
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Here  there  is  a comparison  made  on  the  most  favorable  side  for  the 
eastern  roads  and  canals,  and  without  allowing  the  full  merits  of  the  line 
from  this  city.  Though  these  merits  are  not  susceptible  of  accurate  es- 
timation, yet  every  reader  will  confess  their  great  importance.  I will 
note  some  of  the  preferences  due  to  this  line  of  road,  and  leave  the  val- 
uation to  be  made  by  the  reader. 

1st.  The  grades.  As  above  stated,  the  calculation  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  charges  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road. Thig  road  passes  over  two  heavy  summits,  having  an  aggregate 
rise  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  with  grades  as  high  as  eighty-five  feet  per 
mile,  located  through  a difficult  country,  and  exposed  to  interruption  by 
snow.  Yet  this  road,  built  at  a cost  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
yields  for  1846  an  interest  of  7^  per  cent.  Their  tariff  of  freight  must  of 
course  be  profitable.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  passing  the 
ridges  and  mountains  at  right  angles,  necessarily  causes  several  summits, 
the  depression  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany  rivers  being 
very  great.  Their  total  amount  of  elevation  cannot  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  Western  road,  and  with  grades  of  sixty-six  feet  per  mile.  The 
Pennsylvania  road  will  have  no  grade  exceeding  forty-five  feet  per  mile, 
and  the  country  west  is  known  to  be  favorable  for  railroads,  and  requires 
no  grade  exceeding  this.  Is  there  not  a decided  advantage  thus  given  to 
this  line  ? Every  one,  the  least  familiar  with  the  working  of  roads,  can 
appreciate  this  great  superiority. 

2dly.  In  transhipment.  On  the  Boston  route  there  must  be  two  tran- 
shipments to  lake  ports,  and  three  to  any  other  point : on  the  canal  route 
from  New  York,  one  transhipment;  and  on  the  railroad  route  from  New 
York,  two,  and  in  many  cases  three.  With  the  Pennsylvania  route  there 
need  be  no  change.  The  car  destined  for  Cincinnati,  Cleaveland,  Toledo, 
or  any  other  point,  may  be  loaded  in  Philadelphia  and  left  untouched 
until  its  arrival  at  the  destined  point.  Every  person  engaged  in  western 
trade,  and  every  western  merchant,  can  appreciate  this  advantage,  not  only 
saving  an  additional  expense,  but  also  great  damage  to  produce  and  mer- 
chandise. 

3dly.  The  saving  of  time.  The  increasing  valuation  of  time  is  exem- 
plified in  the  very  construction  of  railroads.  We  can  no  longer  spend 
days  and  weeks  in  journeying  to  and  fro.  Even  daylight  is  considered  so 
precious  that  the  travelling  of  the  business  community  is  principally  per- 
formed during  the  night.  The  effect  of  this  line  of  road  will  be  to  expedite 
travellers.  A few  hours  will  suffice  to  carry  the  traveller  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  and  he  be  subject  to  no  interruption  from  storms  or  want  of 
conveyance.  It  will  also  be  a saving  of  time  in  the  transportation  of  pro- 
duce and  merchandise.  The  slow  movement  of  the  barge,  and  the  various 
causes  of  detention  on  the  canals  and  lakes,  will  be  avoided.  A few  days 
will  transport  to  our  most  western  country  any  merchandise,  and  bring 
back  their  produce  ; and  the  certainty  of  receiving  at  a fixed  time  the 
produce  or  merchandise,  enhances  the  value  of  this  line. 

4thly.  The  insurance  on  the  lakes.  This  item  cannot  be  estimated  in 
a table,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  variable  nature  of  merchandise : but 
it  is  an  important  item.  The  usual  insurance  on  the  lakes  is  J per  cent. 
In  many  cases  this  will  equal  the  freight.  The  high  rate  of  insurance 
proves  the  danger.  Storms  on  Lake  Erie  are  said  to  exceed  those  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  urgent  calls  on  Congress  to  provide  good  harbors  on 
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Lake  Erie  is  additional  proof.  How  strong  the  inducement  to  western 
merchants  to  use  the  line  that  will  afford  them  superior  advantages  and 
save  this  risk.  A great  inconvenience  connected  with  the  dangers  on  the 
lakes  is  the  uncertainty  felt  by  the  merchant.  His  purchases  east  are 
made  with  care  and  taste  to  suit  his  own  market,  and  the  receipt  of  this 
merchandise  as  purchased  is  of  consequence  to  him.  Will  he  not  avail 
himself  of  that  line  free  from  risk,  and  affording  the  certainty  of  receiving 
his  merchandise  as  purchased  ? 

5th.  Availibility  of  the  line  at  all  seasons.  Herein  is  a great  desidera- 
tum. It  is  against  the  policy  of  Americans  to  remain  locked  up  by  ice 
one-half  of  the  year.  We  have  rendered  time  tributary  to  our  benefit; 
we  have  made  the  electric  fluid  subsidiary  to  our  wants,  and  can  we  stop 
our  whole  machinery  from  natural  causes  ? Not  so.  There  must  be  a 
continual  communication  throughout  the  United  States.  This  desideratum 
is  afforded  in  the  proposed  line  of  railroads.  The  present  course  of  com- 
merce runs  thus : — the  collection  of  large  amounts  of  produce  at  the  dif- 
ferent shipping  ports  in  the  West  during  five  months.  On  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  spring,  and  prior  to  the  closing  in  the  fall,  there  is  a rush, 
forcing  every  nerve  and  using  every  means  to  forward  produce,  each  one 
being  anxious  to  secure  the  first  chance  of  the  market,  and  to  pour  as  much 
produce  as  possible  into  the  market  during  the  fall ; the  effect  being  to 
depress  the  markets  below  the  actual  value,  and  thus  injuring  the  producer. 
Any  rise  in  the  markets  east  during  the  winter  is  not  available  to  the 
western  people,  and  the  consequence  is,  an  unhealthy  rise  in  the  eastern 
market,  elevating  the  prices  east  and  west  when  the  canals  open  ; a de- 
pression follows,  and  loss  and  ruin  often  ensues. 

What  a revolution  in  this  ill-formed  trade  will  the  opening  of  a continu- 
ous railroad  produce ! It  will  be  a governor  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  enabling  the  producers  to  forward  their  produce  as  prepared,  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  market,  prevent  any  great  fluctuations,  and 
make  their  purchases  as  they  require,  thus  making  all  trade  more  regular 
in  its  movements. 

In  a financial  view,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit ; an  inference  from  the 
foregoing  remarks.  The  system  of  making  advances  to  western  millers 
and  merchants,  so  extensively  pursued  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  is  a 
very  bad  one ; and  the  reverses  of  last  spring  furnish  a profitable  lesson. 
This  will  be  reduced  to  proper  bounds,  and  if  the  factor  advances  to  the 
miller  to  purchase  wheat,  he  can  have  the  flour  in  market  in  a few  days, 
and  thus  at  no  time  be  much  in  advance.  And  the  fact  that  merchandise 
will  not  be  purchased  in  such  large  amounts  at  one  time,  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  purchasers  West  and  the  merchants  in  eastern  cities.  The  whole 
influence  will  thus  be  salutary. 

The  aid  of  the  telegraph  will  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  large 
amounts  of  flour  and  produce  be  sold  through  its  medium.  Sales  ot  flour 
may  be  made  in  the  West  to-day,  and  promises  of  delivery  in  three  or  four 
days,  thus  bringing  the  western  millers  on  nearly  equal  ground  with  those 
located  near  the  seaboard. 

6thly.  In  the  present  movements  of  western  trade,  the  cities  on  the  lakes 
become  the  depots,  and  to  secure  the  trade  this  must  be  the  course ; but 
by  observing  the  locations  of  the  routes  above  indicated,  this  course  of 
trade  will  be  altered ; and  to  obtain  the  trade,  we  are  not  forced  to  go  to 
Cleaveland,  Sandusky,  or  any  lake  city,  but  every  depot  along  the  net- work 
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of  railroads  and  canals  become  the  points  at  which  we  aim.  This  line  is 
the  great  Mississippi,  and  will  have  its  branches  reaching  every  point  in 
the  West.  We  then  obtain  our  trade  in  the  heart  of  the  producing  country, 
and  thus  save  to  the  western  people  the  expense  of  sending  their  produce 
to  the  shipping  city,  and  receiving  their  merchandise  therefrom,  which 
amount  of  freight  serves  to  lessen  our  rates  and  to  add  to  the  expenses  of 
other  lines.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  this  line  will  secure  the  entire  trade 
of  the  West  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months,  at  least  during  the  time 
the  lakes  and  canals  are  locked  up  with  ice.  The  balance  of  the  year 
we  would  more  than  have  equal  chances.  These  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  this  line. 

The  winter  trade  of  the  West  now  seeks  New  Orleans  as  a market,  be- 
ing completely  debarred  from  the  North.  Take  away  the  cotton  and  sugar 
trade  of  that  city,  and  the  balance  is  entirely  derived  from  the  up-country, 
and  mostly  received  during  the  winter. 

There  are  so  many  changes  incident  to  this  trade,  and  so  many  draw- 
backs to  its  successful  prosecution,  that  produce  will  not  be  shipped  there 
when  other  avenues  are  open.  Here,  then,  we  open  the  avenue,  and  secure, 
at  the  least  calculation,  a trade  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
unnecessaiy  to  make  any  remarks  in  reference  to  passengers.  * The  ad- 
vantages in  this  case  are  so  decided  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  travel  will  be  secured  to  this  line. 

In  writing  of  the  effects  of  these  lines  of  trade,  I am  led  on  almost 
against  my  own  judgment  in  speaking  of  rival  lines.  To  look  ahead  at 
the  progress  of  the  western  country,  conceive  its  population  doubled  in 
fifteen  years,  its  vast  resources  constantly  developing,  the  great  increase 
of  trade  consequent,  and  it  seems  idle  to  write  of  rival  lines.  There  is 
enough  for  all,  and  many  more  such  lines.  True,  some  peculiar  locations 
will  command  certain  trade,  and  with  that  impression  have  I written,  to 
show  the  trade  that  will  inevitably  be  secured  to  this  city.  That  it  will 
be  a greater  amount  than  any  other  point,  I cannot  doubt,  but  that  other 
cities  will  in  consequence  be  ruined  cannot  be  believed. 

If  all  my  premises  are  correct,  the  conclusion  is  unassailable.  And 
how  strong  the  arguments  thus  adduced  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  construction  of  a road  ottering  so  great  induce- 
ments ; the  effect  being  to  elevate  the  city,  and  thus  enable  her  to  enter 
the  field  a bold  and  successful  competitor  for  commercial  ascendancy. 

Philadelphia  is  destined  to  be  the  coal  and  iron  depot  of  our  continent ; 
the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  a vast  warehouse  for  western 
trade.  Capital  will  flow  in  from  every  quarter,  and  improvements  extend 
to  every  portion  of  the  State ; and  Pennsylvania,  free  from  debt,  will  in 
truth  be  the  Keystone  of  the  Union,  and  be  pointed  to  as  an  honor  to  the 
government,  an  honor  to  man,  an  honor  to  the  world.  J.  a.  w. 
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Art.  THE  SEA  RESOURCES  OP  THE  COAST: 

AND  TILE  WHALE  AND  SHORE  FISHERIES  OF  NEW  LONDON. 

Sterile  as  the  rocky  coast  of  Connecticut  may  be,  in  comparison  with 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  and  scanty  as  may  be  the  product  gathered 
from  the  rugged  surface  of  its  soil,  Connecticut  contributes  her  full  quota 
to  the  national  coffers,  and  furnishes  her  full  share  of  material  for  the  na- 
tional defences. 

It  has  become  so  fashionable  to  disparage  her  stony  shores,  and  to  ridi- 
cule the  meagre  amount  of  her  agricultural  resources,  that  her  people  have 
really  seemed  disposed  to  let  judgment  go  against  them  by  default,  and  to 
submit  in  silence  to  all  the  flippancy  that  has  been  let  off  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  honest  old  pilgrim  soil  which  gave  them  birth.  They  have  en- 
tered no  counter-plea,  and  manifested  no  desire  to  do  so. 

Content  with  their  own  lot,  they  heed  very  little  the  estimate  that  may 
be  put  upon  it  by  others  ; and  being  somewhat  thick-skinned  towards  de- 
tractors, she  has  been  quiet  under  their  calumnies,  and  even  ridicule  has 
scarcely  found  itself  effective  in  disturbing  their  sensibilities.  Conscious, 
themselves,  of  a tolerable  degree  of  comfort  in  the  world,  they  have  cared 
very  little  for  what  other  people  have  had  to  say  about  it.  Finding  no 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  families,  educating  their  children,  and 
keeping  their  accounts  square  with  their  neighbors,  it  brings  no  special 
trouble  to  their  minds  that  the  land  from  which  they  gather  the  means  of 
doing  all  this,  will  rarely  yield  them  more  than  thirty  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acre,  while  their  Indiana  and  Illinois  friends  can  obtain  two  or  three 
times  as  much  from  theirs,  with  perhaps  one-half  the  labor.  So  long  as 
they  can  keep  their  crops  and  their  creditors  upon  tolerable  terms  with 
each  other,  it  is  matter  of  very  little  regret  to  them,  that  the  former  are 
not  large  enough  to  flatter  them  into  factitious  flourish,  nor  the  latter  nu- 
merous enough  and  exacting  enough  to  tempt  the  debtor  into  repudiation. 
The  Connecticut  producer  has  less  “chivalry,”  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  rather 
less  obtrusive,  and  abundantly  less  noisy,  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Santee  and  the  Mississippi ; but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  nearly  as  nice  in 
its  honor,  and  quite  as  convenient  in  its  “ high-mindedncss  for  it  con- 
sists, mainly,  in  a rigid  adherence  to  principle — the  principle  of  perform- 
ing what  it  promises. 

His  land  may  not  be  so  rich  as  that  of  his  Western  and  Southern 
brethren — it  certainly  is  not — and  ho  may  not  himself  be  as  individually 
rich  as  the  great  planters  and  farmers  of  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  certainly  is  not,  so  far  as  the  possession  of  great  apparent  wealth  is 
concerned  ; but  it  will  be  our  business  to  see  whether  the  riches,  as  well 
as  the  personal  comforts  and  individual  independence  of  this  people,  are 
not  fully  equal  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Yankee  land  is  cold,  bleak,  and  rocky ; at  least,  large  portions  of 
it  are  so,  and  not  more  than  half  as  good  as  that  of  Ohio,  or  western  New 
York,  for  growing  wheat ; compared  with  that,  it  will  rarely  yield  more 
than  half  a crop  of  potatoes,  but  it  is  good  for  something,  nevertheless. 
It  is  no  great  thing  for  hemp  or  flax,  but  first-rate  for  building  wharves 
upon  ; — not  particularly  productive  in  com,  but  capital  for  cod-fishing  from, 
and  excellent  for  shelter  to  whale  ships.  The  soil  is  rich  enough,  at  any 
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rate,  for  raising  raw  material  for  ships,  and  the  hardiest  sailors  that  ever 
floated  upon  salt  water,  for  navigating  them. 

It  so  chanced,  a short  time  since,  that  we  were  thrown  among  some 
statistics  touching  the  business  and  resources  of  a small  section  of  Con- 
necticut, and  that,  too,  the  very  poorest  portion  of  the  State,  so  far  as  soil 
is  concerned.  The  Collection  District  of  New  London,  embraces  only 
that  portion  of  the  Sound  coast  which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  Western  shore  of  the  Mystic,  a distance  of  less 
than  twenty  miles,  and  though  the  land  lying  immediately  on  the  water 
is  for  the  most  part  tolerably  good,  the  productive  soil  does  not  reach  more 
than  a mile  from  the  Sound,  on  an  average ; and  back  of  that,  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior,  it  is  as  poor  and  as  unproductive  as  any  part  of 
New  England — a considerable  part  of  it  too  poor  even  to  be  cultivated — 
worth  nothing  but  for  wood,  and  for  a scanty  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  seemingly  unpromising  portion  of  poor  old 
Connecticut  really  is  worth  to  the  owners  and  to  the  country. 

Within  that  circumscribed  district,  there  are  owned,  manned,  and  fitted 
out,  57  ships,  16  barks,  1 brig,  5 schooners,  1 sloop — total  80.* 

These  eighty  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  cruise  in 
every  accessible  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  some  quarters  which  have 
proved  inaccessible  to  all  others  ; for,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  their  sails 
whiten  every  water,  “ from  the  tropics  to  each  extremity  of  polar  cold,” 
and  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred,  that  the  bold  and  unliinching  navi- 
gators of  these  ships  have  been  found  floundering  among  the  mountain 
icebergs  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  amidst  which,  even  the  daring 
enterprise  of  explorers,  expressly  fitted  out  for  new  discoveries,  had  be- 
come dismayed  and  turned  back. 

These  vessels  arc  manned  by  crews  mostly  made  up  of  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  soil,  and  number,  at  present,  a body  of  2,295  men,  many  of  them 
shareholders  in  the  ships  they  sail  in,  and  all  of  them  interested  in  the 
voyages  they  make.  Each  man  receives  a pro  rata  proportion  of  the  oil 
and  bone  taken  on  the  cruise,  and  consequently  has  a direct  incentive  ta 
the  ample  exercise  of  all  his  energies.  The  men  engaged  in  a New  Lon- 


* The  Collection  District  of  Stonington,  lying  directly  east  of  New  London,  and  be- 
tween that  port  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  belonged,  until  within  a lew  years,  to  New 
London.  The  length  of  coast,  embraced  in  the  new  district,  is  less  than  nine  miles ; and 
the  following  statistics  exhibit  the  flourishing  state  of  the  foreign  and  home  fisheries  with- 
in it : — 

Whaling  ships  at  Stonington  proper,  20  ; barks,  7 ; whaling  ships  at  Mystic,  10  ; barks, 
2;  total,  30.  The  mimin' r of  th«*  crews  maiming  these  vessels,  is  1,150. 

The  smacks  over  20  tons,  are,  schoone  rs,  4 ; sloops,  23 ; under  20  tons,  21 ; total,  48. 
One  of  these  smacks  is  of  80.27  tons  burden,  another  is  86  tons,  another  over  75,  and 
there  are  several  from  40  to  56  tons. 

Those  vessels,  like  those  of  their  class  in  the  district  of  New  London,  arc  mostly  man- 
aged on  shares;  the  crew  taking  three-fifths  of  the  w'hole  “ catchings,’’  and  the  owners, 
the  remaining  two-fifths  for  the  use  of  the  smack. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  in  this  note,  as  in  the  body  of  the  article,  in  w'hieh  we  over- 
looked the  laet,  that  some  of  these  small  vessels,  in  both  districts,  generally  go  into  south- 
ern latitudes  during  the  winter,  and  return,  in  the  spring,  for  the  New  England  coast  fish- 
ery. Some  of  them  have  even  dnuMed  Cape  Horn,  and  cruised  on  the  Chilian  and  Peru- 
vian coasts,  carrying  their  fish  into  CrdJao,  and  other  South  American  ports  for  market. 
They  have  not,  however,  been  very  successful  heretofore,  in  these  enterprises.  It  is  not  af 
all  uncommon  to  see  a New  London  or  Stonington  smack,  unloading  her  finny  cargo,  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  or  Buenoe  Ayres. 
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don  whaler,  work  hard  and  get  rich  slowly — but  they  get  rich  and  bring 
riches  into  the  country ; and,  what  can  be  said  of  scarcely  any  other 
branch  of  nautical  business,  there  is,  in  their  case,  a fair  division  of  avails. 

The  officers  share  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  grades, 
from  master  down  to  boat-steerer,  and  the  men,  proportionate  to  individual 
claim  upon  the  common  profits  of  the  voyage — a claim,  grounded  upon 
the  skill,  experience,  and  bodily  activity  of  each.  Nothing  could  be  more 
equitable  than  this  apportionment,  and  nothing  better  calculated  to  secure 
the  certainty  of  a profitable  return  to  labor,  so  far  as  human  exertion  is 
capable  of  securing  such  a certainty. 

The  total  return  of  these  ships,  in  the  different  kinds  of  oil,  and  in  the 
bone  obtained  from  the  whale,  amounts  to  about  $32,000,  upon  each  voy- 
age, as  nearly  as  the  average  can  be  made  out  from  the  data  in  our  pos- 
session. These  returns  are  made,  in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according 
to  the  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  they  cruise,  and  to  the  success  met 
with  in  finding  and  capturing  the  oleaginous  monsters  in  whose  pursuit 
the  whaleman  goes. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  whaling  business,  from  this  port,  are  gen- 
erally from  250  to  350  tons,  though  a portion  of  them  are  much  larger ; 
and  there  are  at  this  time  several  ships  in  the  “fleet,”  which  were  built 
for  European  packets,  and  engaged  for  a number  of  years  in  the  New 
York,  London,  and  Liverpool  lines.  The  average  tonnage,  however,  is 
about  the  same  as  that  from  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and  the  other  wha- 
ling ports  of  New  England  ; but  New  London  has  cruising,  at  this  time, 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  whalemen  in  the  world — the  ship  Atlantic, 
being  099  tons  burden,  while  the  schooner  Garland  is  only  49  tons.  The 
latter  little  craft,  mere  cockle-shell  as  she  is,  is  breasting  the  billows  off 
Derotation  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  a tender  to  the  ship  Charles 
Carroll ; her  sturdy  crew  as  confident  in  the  staunchness  of  their  vessel, 
and  as  little  dreaming  of  danger,  as  if  they  were  cruising  in  a line-of-bat- 
tle-ship  within  sight  of  their  own  shore. 

This  very  general  view  of  the  whaling  statistics  of  the  district,  is  suffi- 
cient to  rescue  the  twenty  miles  of  sterile  coast  from  the  charge  of  utter 
worthlessness,  and  to  enable  the  people  inhabiting  it,  to  hold  up  their 
heads  with  some  confidence  among  their  countrymen,  amidst  the  jeers, 
with  which  some  of  those  countrymen  so  much  delight  in  disparaging 
them.  But, 

Their  resources  reach  beyond  their  whaling  operations,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  their  riches  are  not  confined  to  the  wealth  acquired  in  dis- 
tant seas,  and  remote  quarters  of  far-off  oceans.  They  find  a mine  of 
wealth,  as  it  were,  at  their  own  doors,  and  are  actually  educating  hundreds 
of  hardy  seamen  for  the  country’s  service,  within  sight  of  the  rocky  pro- 
montories, whose  shingly  shores  and  shallow  soil  are  deemed  so  valueless 
by  the  lords  of  prairie-land,  and  the  notables  of  the  “Ohio  bottoms.” 
Nor  is  this  noble  school  for  furnishing  the  commerce  of  the  country  with 
its  best  sailors,  without  its  present  profits  while  in  operation.  It  is  making 
comfortable,  and  even  securing  competency,  if  not  actually  making  rich, 
the  families  of  its  pupils,  at  the  same  time  that  those  pupils  are  hardening 
themselves  into  a body  of  men,  so  invaluable  to  their  country,  not  only  for 
its  maritime  prosperity  in  peace,  but  for  its  defence  and  its  security  in  war. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  refer  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  to  the  im- 
mense comparative  amount  of  interest  connected  with  it. 
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The  little  city  of  New  London,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  branch 
of  the  national  industry  and  enterprise  embraced  within  the  narrow  limit* 
with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  article,  contains  but  about  8,000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  looked  upon  as  but  a moderate  sized  village  seaport,  not  very 
attractive  in  its  aspect,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  lead  a stranger  into  any 
very  high  estimate  of  its  wealth,  but  is,  nevertheless,  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively contributing  to  its  own  comfort  and  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, in  a degree  little  known,  and  consequently  little  appreciated  by  the 
public. 

The  number  of  vessels  now  employed  in  the  various  kinds  of  fishery  on 
the  coast,  from  the  Grand  Banks,  in  the  East,  to  Cape  May,  in  the  South, 
is  no  less  than  as  follows  : — * 


Schooner-smacks,  over  20  tons,. 9 

Sloop-smacks,  “ 46 

Sloop-smacks,  under  20  tons, 30 

Total, 85 


Many  of  these  smacks  are  of  sixty  and  seventy  tons  burden — some,  we 
believe,  reaching  ninety.  A beautiful  schooner,  just  rigged,  and  now  ly- 
ing at  the  wharf,  nearly  ready  for  a cruise,  is  of  about  seventy  tons— as 
beautiful  in  model,  as  sound  and  faithful  in  construction,  and  appointments 
of  all  sorts,  and  as  firm  in  substantial  finish,  as  any  crafl  that  ever  encoun- 
tered salt  water.  They  are  unquestionably  the  best  and  safest  sea-boats 
in  the  world,  and  nothing  that  carries  canvass  can  compete  with  them  in 
going  to  windward ; nor  will  they  ever  find  competitors,  till  some  sea- 
philosopher  contrives  a crafl  that  can  make  her  way  with  sails,  alone,  di- 
rectly into  the  wind.  So  perfect  is  the  working  of  these  vessels,  and  such 
the  daring  and  undaunted  skill  with  which  they  are  managed,  that  they  are 
rarely  ever  lost — perilous  as  is  the  employment  in  which  they  are  con- 
stantly engaged,  and  terrible  as  are  the  winter  storms  they  are  continually 
encountering.  Indeed,  the  hardy  and  bold  men  who  own  and  navigate 
them,  are  so  confident  of  their  qualities,  and  of  their  own  capacity  for  con- 
ducting them  with  safety  through  every  trial  that  may  await  their  adven- 
turous career,  that,  we  believe,  they  generally  act  as  their  own  insurers 
without  calling  upon  incorporated  offices  to  run  any  risk  on  their  own  ac- 
count. They  look,  under  Providence,  to  their  own  courage,  and  the 
strength  of  their  own  practised  right  hand,  for  all  indemnity  against 
danger. 

These  eighty-five  vessels  average  something  more  than  four  hands 
each — some  of  the  largest  carrying  seven  or  eight — making  an  aggregate 
of  at  least  400  men  and  boys,  actually  in  constant  employment  on  board  ; 
while  it  is  estimating  very  moderately,  to  say,  that  the  number  connected 
with  them  on  shore,  and  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  their  labors, 
cannot  be  less  than  1,500.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  numbers 
indirectly  benefited  by  their  business,  more  or  less  immediately.  The 
ship-carpenters,  the  rope-makers,  the  riggers,  and  mechanics  of  almost 

* It  is  proper  to  say,  that  this  list  does  not  include  a ship  and  a schooner,  which  recent- 
ly fitted  from  New  London,  hut  which  are  known  to  have  been  lost ; and  that  it  does  in- 
clude two  ships,  which,  though  fitted  out  lately  as  whalemen,  are  at  present  employed  in 
the  freighting  business  to  Europe. 
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every  class,  the  farmers,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity around  them,  are,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  their  prosper- 
ity; and  pitiless  would  be  the  condition  of  the  great  cities,  but  for  the  un- 
tiring enterprise  and  fearless  self-devotion  of  the  snmckmen.  How  would 
it  sit  upon  the  stomachs  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  to  go  into  market  some  morning,  and  be  informed  that  the 
smackmen  had  given  over  their  business,  and  that  the  haddock  and  the 
halibut,  the  lobsters,  the  black  fish,  the  paugies,  the  Hannah  Hills,  and 
every  other  sea  luxury  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  were  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere  ? 

Such  an  announcement  would  probably  open  their  eyes,  in  some  small 
degree— open  them  far  enough,  at  least,  to  smooth  down  some  of  the 
wrinkles  which  so  frequently  disfigure  their  faces  in  endeavoring  to  look 
contempt  upon  the  rough  visages  and  coarsely. clad  bodies  of  the  Yankee 
skippers.  Humble  as  may  seem  the  calling  of  these  rugged,  and  some- 
times ragged,  denizens  of  the  reef  and  the  rock,  they  constitute  a class  of 
men,  more  respectable  among  themselves,  more  useful  to  those  around 
them,  and  more  important  to  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  than 
forty  times  the  number  of  showier  popinjays  who  love  to  laugh  at  them! 

Such  are  some  of  the  men  who  make  up  the  population  of  old  Con- 
necticut. Such  is  some  of  the  material  of  national  greatness,  so  looked 
down  upon  by  the  politicians  and  political  economists  of  the  country.  Such 
are  some  of  the  products  of  the  barren  sea-beach,  so  often  undervalued, 
so  flippantly  derided,  and  so  rarely  understood. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  to  arrive  at  any  strict 
accuracy,  or,  perhaps,  any  very  close  approximation  to  it,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  clear  profits  annually  earned  by  these  New  London  smackmen. 
It  probably  reaches  nearly  $100,000;  and  such  a sum,  added  to  the 
amount  brought  on  shore  by  those  engaged  in  fishing  on  a larger  scale  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  strikes  us  as  placing  this 
much  despised  section  upon  a footing  of  very  tolerable  equality,  with  the 
vaunted  productiveness  of  regions  enjoying  a more  favored  fertility  of  soil. 
Nor  have  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  at  all  into  view,  another  branch 
of  maritime  industry,  in  which  the  people  of  this  district  are  engaged, 
though  it  is  of  itself  of  no  inconsiderable  value  and  importance.  The 
coasting  business,  proper,  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  the  source  of 
a very  handsome  profit.  We  have  taken  no  pains  to  reach  the  amount  of 
this  business  with  anything  like  statistical  exactitude,  it  being  simply  our 
purpose  to  look  more  particularly  into  the  foreign  and  coast  fisheries  of  the 
place  ; but  still,  the  coasting  trade  between  New  London,  and  New  York, 
and  Albany,  from  the  former  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  Texas,  and  even  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  of  no  very 
contracted  consequence,  though  certainly  secondary  to  the  greater  and 
more  engrossing  interests  on  which  we  have  principally  dwelt.  That  the 
rocky  region  round  about  her,  is  w'orth  something  to  New  London,  besides 
for  affording  shelter  to  her  ’long-shore  fishermen,  and  furnishing  ground 
enough  for  lying  alongside  ofy  in  fitting  out  whalemen  for  the  coasts  of  Ja- 
pan and  Madagascar,  it  were  not  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  sev- 
eral of  her  vessels  have,  wfithin  a few  years,  been  employed  in  transport- 
ing some  thousands  of  tons  of  her  surplus  granite  to  Vera  Cruz,  which 
now  presents  the  best  portion  of  masonry  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa, 
while  others  have  carried  cargoes  to  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  construction  of  for- 
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tifications  at  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo,  These  latter  specimens  of 
traffic  may  possibly  be  considered  more  profitable  than  patriotic,  and  so 
we  once  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  proprietor  of  the  quarry ; but  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  his  patriotism  as  perfectly  intact  in  the  transaction. 
With  regard  to  Mexico,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  doing  good  service 
to  his  country ; for  he  was  making  Santa  Anna  pay — and  pretty  roundly, 
too— for  New  London  county  rocks,  which  Uncle  Sam’s  ships  wmuld  go 
out  some  day  and  knock  all  to  pieces,  and  thus  render  good  for  nothing  to 
the  Mexicans,  when  the  yellow-faced  rascals  would  be  obliged  to  buy  more 
of  him ; and  thus,  while  the  navy  were  battering  their  forts  about  their 
ears,  he  (the  stone  merchant)  was  draining  them  of  their  money.  Upon 
some  similar  principle,  he  justified  his  dickering  with  the  despot  of  Egypt. 

However,  New  London  derives  her  main  importance  from  the  wealth 
which  she  draws  from  the  deep.  What  enriches  her  citizens  impoverishes 
no  one  else.  Her  riches  may  properly  enough  be  called  an  invention . 
The  fisherman  finds  them  amidst  the  sea,  where  no  claimant  can  inter- 
pose a prior  ownership,  and  all  he  brings  ashore  is  original  virgin  gold, 
before  unknown  and  unowned. 

The  little  city  is  fast  assuming  an  unmistakable  aspect  in  this  respect. 
She  is  becoming  a new  creation.  For  nearly  two  centuries  she  remained 
what  she  was  when  the  pilgrims  planted  their  staves  upon  her  barren  bor- 
ders— a mere  hamlet  of  humble  dwellings,  upon  a bleak  and  rocky  hill- 
side. For  fifty  years,  she  continued  stationary,  as  a “county  town  of  3,000 
inhabitants” — varying,  for  all  that  time,  as  little  in  her  census  as  she  did 
in  her  habits ; no  more  dreaming  of  the  day  when  her  noble  harbor 
would  shelter  eighty  of  her  own  ships,  than  she  did  of  rivalling  her  Eng- 
lish namesake  in  the  number  of  her  churches  and  the  splendor  of  her 
palaces.  She  even  seemed  to  deem  it  undesirable  to  improve . She  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  she  was,  and  looked  askance  upon  every 
fresh  attempt  to  make  her  either  any  bigger  or  any  better. 

But  a great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dreams.  She  has 
shaken  off  the  lethargic  slumber  that  was  upon  her,  and  if  a few  of  her 
aboriginal  incvbi  do  not  refuse  to  let  go  their  hold,  and  some  of  her  mod- 
ern doctors  do  not  insist  on  administering  too  much  opium,  she  will  remain 
awake  till  she  takes  her  place  among  the  proudest  of  her  sister  communi- 
ties. 

No  port  upon  the  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  furnishes  su- 
perior advantages  to  that  of  New  London  for  foreign  and  domestic  navi- 
gation ; and  poor  as  may  be  the  soil  immediately  surrounding  the  town, 
(and  poor  enough  it  certainly  is,)  there  are  few  localites  in  the  country 
offering  greater  facilities  for  a flourishing  and  prosperous  business,  and 
the  budding  up  of  a first-class  town.  c.  r.  n. 


• Art.  VI—1 THE  UNION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

In  order  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  sources  of  trade  which  have 
been  thrown  open  to  us  by  our  conquests  on  the  western  coast  of  America, 
it  is  indispensable  that  a canal  or  railroad  should  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  since  Baron  Humboldt  first 
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drew  public  attention  to  its  feasibility,  and  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult from  its  accomplishment,  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  delay  of  se- 
lecting the  route,  and  putting  into  execution  a project  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  settlement  of  California  alone,  the  advantages  of  such  communi- 
cation cannot  be  over-estimated.  Our  rapidly  increasing  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  the  Fejce  and  Polynesian 
Islands,  and  South  America,  call  loudly  for  its  commencement ; to  say  no- 
thing of  our  immense  whaling  interest  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  reason  to 
fear  that  one  of  the  two  great  European  States  which  have  so  long  had 
the  work  in  contemplation,  will  subject  us  to  the  mortification  of  receiving 
at  its  hands,  the  facilities  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
our  political  as  well  as  commercial  interests. 

Boasting,  as  well  we  may,  of  a canal  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  com- 
menced and  completed  by  a single  State,  can  we  doubt  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  accomplish  a work  of  far  less  magnitude,  although  of 
much  greater  importance  ? Will  not  the  attention  of  Congress  be  attract- 
ed to  it,  and  measures  at  once  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great 
object  ? 

For  the  following  information  we  are  partly  indebted  to  a highly  dis- 
tinguished functionary  of  a foreign  power,  long  a resident  of  Central 
America,  whose  anxiety  is,  that  when  the  enterprise  shall  be  taken  in 
hand — and  it  certainly  must  be,  at  no  distant  day, — its  success  may  be  se- 
cured by  a judicious  selection  of  locality. 

He  considers  that  a line  from  the  bight  of  the  Mandingo  Bay,  (in  the 
country  of  the  San  Bias  Indians,)  to  the  Pacific  coast,  near  Panama,  is  the 
best  route.  The  isthmus  here  is  much  narrower  than  at  any  other  points, 
being  only  eight  leagues  across.  Besides,  the  mountains  of  the  central 
range,  which  elsewhere  oiler  a serious  barrier,  have  here  gradually  dwin- 
dled, so  as  to  give  striking  evidence  to  those  who  view  them  from  the  bay, 
that  this  is  the  right  point  tor  the  transition  to  be  made.  It  is  common  for 
the  Indians  to  transport  their  canoes  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  by  taking 
them  up  the  River  Mandingo,  (that  has  a long  course  from  the  southward,) 
hauling  them  over  a narrow  neck  of  land,  and  then  descending  the  course 
of  another  stream,  into  the  Pacitic,  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Panama. 

This  locality  possesses  the  advantage  over  all  other,  of  a salubrious  cli- 
mate ; and  while  Chagres  and  Porto  Bello  are,  from  miasma  and  con- 
stant rains,  rendered  the  most  deadly  ports  to  which  a foreigner  can  resort, 
the  climate  around  the  Mandingo  is  perfectly  healthy  at  all  seasons.  This 
spacious  bay,  with  its  deep  channels,  among  innumerable  islands,  pos- 
sesses unrivalled  accommodations  for  the  navies  of  the  whole  world,  in  an- 
chorage or  in  mooring  to  the  islands.  Even  Porto  Bello,  whose  name  in- 
dicates the  character  of  its  haven,  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mandingo. 

The  coast  of  San  Bias  is  said  to  be  more  dry  and  salubrious  than  even 
the  shores  of  the  Musquitia,  which  have  been  considered  healthy  to  a pro- 
verb ; and  its  soil,  even  under  the  wretched  cultivation  of  a demi-savage 
population,  teems  with  more  produce  than  the  Indians  can  consume.  The 
surplus,  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  shipping,  is  used  for  fattening 
swine  and  poultry,  which  are  reserved  for  supplying  the  trading  vessels — 
it  being  considered,  by  the  Indians,  disgraceful  for  them  to  consume  these 
domestic  animals,  while  the  forests  yield  so  abundantly  of  wild  ones,  and 
the  bays  and  rivers  an  ample  supply  of  fish  and  turtle. 
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Of  the  other  contemplated  routes,  that  between  the  river  Guasacualer, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Bay  of  Tehuautepic,  in  the 
Pacific,  is  the  least  likely  to  be  adopted.  Another  is  that  ascending  the 
river  and  lake  of  St.  John  de  Nicaragua  on  the  Mosquitian  shore,  and  de- 
scending from  the  latter  by  the  course  of  a small  stream,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Papagayo ; and  a third  route,  by  connecting  the  source  of  the  river  Atrato, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  with  the  river  St.  John,  that  flows  in- 
to the  Pacific.  This  connection  was  effected  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  use  of  it  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  through  jealous  fears 
of  the  Spanish  government  Of  late  these  lines  have  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a fourth,  viz. : that  of  Porto  Bello  to  Panama.  The  soil  or  rather 
climate  of  Porto  Bello  is  so  unpropitious  to  agriculture,  that  the  scanty  and 
squalid  population  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Upon  examining  two  Spanish  maps,  published  at  Madrid  in  1809  and 
1817,  one  gives  the  distance  across  the  isthmus,  from  Mandingo  Bay,  as 
about  five  leagues,  and  the  other  eight ; while  the  distance  at  Porto  Bello 
is  given  as  upwards  of  fourteen. 

It  is  in  comparison  with  this  route  from  Porto  Bello  particularly  that  we 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  of  the  Mandingo ; the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  traders  along  the  coast,  of  many  years  experience,  has 
been  given  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  superiority  of  this  locality  admitted, 
and  there  remains  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  competition  with  the 
others,  but  the  well-founded  report  that  the  San  Bias  Indians  will  not  per- 
mit such  an  enterprise  to  be  commenced  in  their  territory — a territory 
which  the  Spanish  monarch  and  his  republican  successors  have  claimed  as 
theirs,  prescribing  vexatious  restrietious  on  the  trade  of  the  coast.  As  for 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada,  w hich  claims  sove- 
reignty over  the  San  Bias  country  on  a plea  of  heritage,  though  they  never 
had  possession,  there  is  little  doubt  it  could  be  obtained  by  purchase. 

The  San  Bias  Indians  are  naturally  jealous  of  what  is  likely  to  endan- 
ger their  independence — a guarantee  of  which  must  be  given  before  any 
route  tor  trade,  through  their  country,  will  be  permitted.  If  the  business  is 
rightly  set  about,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  repugnance  of  these  Indians 
can  be  overcome,  and  the  use  of  their  country  permitted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  awfork  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  enhance  its  value. 

The  British  government  has  long  extended  its  protection  over  the  Mos- 
quitia  Indians,  in  whose  territory  they  have  a Consul-General ; and  as  the 
character  of  those  of  San  Bias  is  quite  as  proverbial  for  industry,  courage, 
and  integrity,  a like  attention  from  our  government  might  secure  to  us  com- 
mercial advantages  of  great  value.  Their  only  trade  at  present  is  w ith  Ja- 
maica, and  such  is  the  patriarchal  character  of  their  government,  that  it 
has  preserved  them  hitherto  from  the  effects  of  that  contact  w'hich  has 
ruined  most  of  the  North  American  tribes.  A course  of  trade  through 
their  country  might  introduce  intemperance  among  them,  therefore  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  establish  such  regulations  as  have  been  long 
in  use  on  our  Indian  frontier,  to  preserve  the  red  man  from  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  too  often  ensued  from  his  contact  with  the  white. 

Our  enterprising  countryman,  William  Wheelwright,  Esq.,  (who  has 
been  many  years  engaged  in  establishing  steam-packet  routes  about  the 
Pacific,)  in  a paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  states  that  Chagres  is  the  only  river  of  any  magnitude,  to  be 
found  between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
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which,  after  receiving  several  confluent  streams,  discharges  its  waters  in- 
to the  Atlantic  ocean  ; while  the  rivers  Chavera  and  Grande,  immediately 
opposite,  and  falling  into  the  Pacific,  have  their  sources  interlocked  with 
those  of  the  Chagres  and  its  tributaries.  These  leading  features  seem  to 
afford  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  level  here  is  most  complete,  and 
that  the  natural  advantages  for  connecting  the  two  oceans,  are  much 
greater  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  isthmus.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  report  and 
maps  are  the  only  scientific  evidences  we  can  obtain  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  traversed  the  line  he  laid  down,  but  he 
doubtless  observed  it  from  the  elevations  which  he  ascended.  His  levels 
were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  height  of 
the  two  oceans.  His  statements,  containing  his  observations  and  calcula- 
tions, are  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  tracing  the  route  between  the  rivers  Chagres  and  Panama  or  Cha- 
vera, it  is  necessary  that  we  commence  by  examining  the  bar  of  Chagres 
and  the  adjacent  coast.  Mr.  Lloyd  proposed  that  a canal  should  connect 
this  river  and  Lemon  Bay,  and  thus  avoid  the  bar.  It  is  certainly  capa- 
ble of  being  made  an  excellent  outlet.  A nearly  level  line  exists  in  this 
part  of  the  isthmus,  and  there  is  no  height  of  consequence  to  be  overcome, 
in  effecting  a communication  here,  between  the  two.  oceans,  either  by  a 
railroad  or  canal.  Before  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  opening  of  a 
great  ship-canal  can  be  commenced,  it  is  necessary  that  a road  be  made 
as  near  the  level  lino  as  possible,  both  with  a view  to  ulterior  labors, 
which  such  a road  would  greatly  facilitate,  and  for  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  intercourse  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  canal  must  be  sufficiently  wide  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  pass 
each  other  freely  in  its  channel.  It  must  not  be  cramped  with  questions 
of  expense,  but  laid  out  on  a scale  commensurate  with  its  importance,  and 
the  age  in  which  it  is  effected. 

If  we  are  not  deceived,  the  level  is  so  complete  that  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  have  locks  at  either  end,  while  its  total  length  would  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  miles.  The  Chagres  could  be  made  its  feeder,  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Pacific  (1MJ-  feet)  above  the  Atlantic,  would  probably  render 
the  canal  independent  of  any  tributary  streams. 

No  really  scientific  research  has  as  yet  been  made  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  object  in  view — an  object  which,  when  attained,  will  produce 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  results  that  the  combined  intelligence, 
wisdom,  science,  and  energy  of  man  are  capable  of  effecting. 


Art.  VII.— LAW  OP  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IS  LOUISIANA. 

LOUISIANA  LAW  ON  THE  8UBJECT  OF  “RESPITE.” 

The  articles  in  your  valuable  Magazine  upon  the  “ Law  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor  in  Louisiana”  have  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
a great  and  important  peculiarity  of  the  civil  code  affecting  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  obligations,  as  vitally  important  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial public  as  those  which  have  been  already  considered  ; I allude  to 
the  subject  of  Respite,  a branch  of  Louisiana  law  intimately  affecting 
many  of  the  mercantile  relations  between  this  city  and  New  York,  and 
one  which  is  probably  quite  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  your  readers. 
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Respite  is  defined  by  the  Louisiana  Code,  art.  3,051,  to  be  “ an  act  by 
which  a debtor,  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  his  debts  at  the  moment,  transacts 
with  his  creditors,  and  obtains  from  them  time  or  delay  for  the  payment  of 
the  sums  which  he  owes  to  them.” 

There  is  a further  definition  of  voluntary  and  forced  respite.  It  is  vol- 
untary, when  all  the  creditors  consent  to  the  proposal  which  the  debtor 
makes  to  pay  in  a limited  time  the  whole  or  a part  of  his  debt.  It  is  for- 
ced, when  a part  of  the  creditors  refuse  to  accept  the  debtor’s  proposal, 
and  when  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  compel  them  by  judicial  authority  to 
consent  to  what  the  others  have  determined  in  the  cases  directed  by  law. 
The  voluntary  respite  needs  no  comment  whatsoever.  The  stipulations 
which  all  the  creditors  choose  to  make  with  their  debtor,  can  of  course  do 
mischief  to  no  one  ; they  may  act  together  and  unanimously  in  this  or  any 
other  like  contract  as  to  them  may  seem  good,  but  it  is  when  the  acts  of 
two  creditors  may  control  the  interests  and  rights  of  a third  creditor,  that 
the  subject  becomes  one  of  serious  importance,  and  the  forced  respite  is  a 
proceeding  touching  not  only  the  parties  who  agree  but  those  also  who  do 
not  agree  to  its  terms.  “ It  takes  place,”  6ays  the  code,  “ when  the  cred- 
itors do  not  all  agree,  for  then  the  opinion  of  a majority  in  number  and  in 
amount  prevails,  anjd  the  judge  shall  approve  such  opinion,  and  it  shall  be 
binding  on  the  other  creditors  who  did  not  agree  to  it.”  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  a merchant  in  New  York  entrusts  to  a merchant  in  New  Orleans 
goods  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  taking  a note  payable  at  the 
latter  place,  say  in  one  year,  and  the  New  Orleans  merchant  has  two 
other  creditors  in  this  city,  to  each  of  whom  he  owes  five  hundred  and  one 
dollars,  these  two  creditors,  forming  a majority  in  number  and  amount, 
may  elect,  under  certain  forms  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  to  allow  to  the 
debtor  three  years  to  pay  the  two  thousand  and  two  dollars  which  he 
owes  ; and  the  New  York  creditor,  although  he  may  wholly  dissent  from 
such  a disposition  of  his  debt,  must  quietly  submit. 

We  will  pursue  the  rules  of  this  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  code,  and 
afterwards  make  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  carried  by  adjudicated  cases. 

In  order  that  the  respite  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  the  debtor  should  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  his  domicil,  to  whom  he  presents  his  petition  for  calling  his  creditors,  a 
true  and  exact  schedule,  sworn  to  by  him,  of  all  his  movable  and  immova- 
ble property,  as  well  as  of  his  debts. 

2.  That  a meeting  of  the  creditors  of  such  debtor,  domiciliated  in  the 
State,  shall  be  called  on  a certain  day  at  the  office  of  a notary  public,  by 
order  of  the  judge  ; at  which  meeting  the  creditors  shall  be  summoned  to 
attend  by  process  issued  from  the  court,  if  the  creditors  live  within  the  parish 
where  the  meeting  shall  take  place,  or  by  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the 
notary,  if  they  are  not  residing  in  the  parish. 

3.  That  the  creditors  be  ordered  to  attend  in  ten  days,  if  they  are  all 
living  in  the  parish  of  the  judge  who  gives  the  order ; and  in  thirty  days, 
if  there  are  some  of  them  residing  out  of  the  parish. 

4.  That  this  meeting,  as  well  as  its  object,  be  advertised  in  English  and 
in  French,  by  papers  posted  up  in  the  usual  places ; and  also  by  three 
publications  in  English  and  French  in  the  newspapers,  if  any  be  printed 
within  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  who  grants  the  order. 

5.  That  the  creditors  explain  exactly  the  amount  of  the  sums  which 
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they  claim,  and  make  oath  before  the  notary  holding  the  meeting,  that 
they  are  justly  and  lawfully  due. 

The  creditors  who  do  not  make  this  oath,  shall  not  have  the  right  of 
voting,  and  their  credits  shall  not  be  counted  among  those  by  which  it  is 
to  be  determined  whether  the  respite  is  granted  or  not. 

Absent  creditors,  and  who  are  not  domiciliated  in  the  State,  are  not,  in 
any  case,  summoned  *to  the  meeting.  They  are  to  be  represented  by  an 
attorney,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  appoint  for  them. 

The  duties  of  that  attorney  are  contined  to  establishing,  as  fhr  as  pos- 
sible, the  debts  of  the  absentees,  and  to  seeing  that  the  proceedings  are 
conducted  legally ; he  cannot  grant  anything  in  the  name  of  the  persons 
whom  he  represents. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  first  notice  which  a New  York  creditor  may 
receive  of  the  fact  that  his  debtor  in  New  Orleans  is  moving  for  an  ex- 
tension  of  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  is  from  a notary’s  letter ; and 
such  notice  makes  him,  whether  he  will  or  no,  a party  to  the  proceedings. 

The  property  of  the  debtor  is  not  hypothecated,  by  reason  of*  the  respite, 
for  the  payment  of  the  mass  of  the  debts,  unless  the  respite  has  been 
granted  on  the  express  condition  that  this  hypothecation  shall  exist. 

But  the  creditors  who  are  obliged  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
may  require  that  the  debtor  shall  furnish  security,  that  the  property  of 
which  he  is  left  in  possession  shall  not  be  alienated ; or,  in  case  it  is,  that 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  shall  be  employed  in  paying  the  debts 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  respite. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  cannot  be  compelled  to  enter  into  any 
contract  of  respite  : — 

Privileged  creditors,  of  what  nature  soever  their  privileges  may  be,  and 
creditors  who  have  a special  mortgage  by  public  act. 

Minors,  for  the  balance  of  account  of  their  tutorship  or  curatorship. 

Wives  for  their  dotal  rights,  or  for  that  of  reclaiming  their  property. 

Therefore,  the  privileged  creditors,  and  those  who  have  a special  mort- 
gage as  aforesaid,  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  respite,  though  agreed  to  by 
three-fourths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  in  amount,  of  the  right  of 
seizing  the  property  on  which  they  have  a privilege  ; but  if  such  property 
do  not  prove  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  debt,  they  shall  be  restrained  from 
acting  for  the  surplus,  either  against  the  person  of  the  debtor,  or  against 
those  of  his  effects  on  which  they  have  no  privilege,  except  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  granted  by  the  respite. 

But  creditors  having  a general  mortgage  are  bound  by  the  respite,  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  creditors. 

The  time  allowed  to  a debtor  in  a forced  respite,  cannot  exceed  three 
years ; and  if  the  creditors  of  the  three-fourths  in  number  and  in  amount, 
have  granted  to  him  more  time,  the  creditors  who  are  opposed  to  the  respite, 
may  cause  this  delay  to  be  reduced  to  the  legal  time,  saving  to  the  debtor 
the  right,  when  it  shall  be  expired,  to  call  again  these  creditors  in  order 
to  obtain  a new  delay,  which,  in  this  last  case,  shall  be  granted  only  if  all 
these  creditors  unanimously  consent  to  it. 

Any  one  who  has  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  cession  of  goods,  cannot 
afterwards  pray  for  a mere  respite. 

When  the  creditors  refuse  a respite,  the  cession  of  property  ensues ; 
and  the  proceedings  continue,  as  if  the  cession  had  been  offered  in  the 
first  instance. 
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Until  the  year  1843,  it  was  the  law  in  Louisiana  that  no  respite  could 
be  granted,  unless  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  amount 
agreed  to  it.  In  that  year  a statute  was  passed  reviving  the  State  insol- 
vent laws,  which  had  been  in  force  prior  to  the  national  bankrupt  act,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  statute  there  is  a clause  providing  that  the  article  3,053 
of  the  civil  code  be  so  amended  as  to  read,  “ majority  instead  of  three- 
fourths.”  This  is  the  article  (3,053)  regulating  respite ; no  reference  is 
made  to  the  subject  matter  in  the  statute  of  1843,  and  it  might  not  be 
hazardous  to  declare  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  not 
at  the  time  aware  of  the  important  alterations  they  were  making. 

But,  says  the  New  York  lawyer,  is  not  this,  your  law  of  respite , virtually 
an  insolvent  law  ? How  can  it  affect  the  New  York  creditor,  wTho,  re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  its  rules,  seeks  to  enforce  a judgment  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States?  Would  not  that  court  decide  respite  to  be 
unconstitutional,  as  impairing  obligations,  and  as  having  no  weight  or 
binding  effect  upon  those  out  of  the  State  ? These  questions  have  been 
touched  upon  by  the  United  States’  Supreme  Court  in  10  Peters , 283,  M. 
B.  Hay  dell,  plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  Francois  Girod ; and  in  7 Peters , 413, 
Breedlove  and  Robeson  vs.  Nicolet  and  Sigg ; but  they  have  not  been  de- 
cided. The  points  were  made,  but  the  court  found  it  easy  to  decide  the 
cases  upon  other  grounds.  Our  State  courts  have  examined  these  ques- 
tions, and  given  their  construction,  that  the  laws  relative  to  respite  are  not 
insolvent  laws. — 3 Robinson's  Reports , 407,  Anthony  Rasch  vs.  His  cred- 
itors. The  debt  sued  for  in  this  case  was  payable  in  Louisiana,  but  con- 
tracted in  Mississippi,  and  the  opponent  was  a resident  of  the  last  named 
State.  The  petitioner  resided  in  New  Orleans.  The  court  in  its  judg- 
ment refers  to  the  opinion  of  Pothier  upon  the  definition  of  respite,  who 
says  it  is  to  be  considered  as  “ a question  of  equity,  as  it  is  not  just  that 
the  rigor  of  some  creditors  should  prejudice  the  interest  of  all.”  “Here,” 
continues  the  court,  “the  petitioner  seeks  no  discharge  from  his  obliga- 
tions, nor  does  he  wish  to  impair  their  validity.  He  only  says,  I cannot 
pay  you  now  without  ruin  to  myself  and  injury  to  you  and  my  other  cred- 
itors, but  give  me  time  and  all  will  be  paid.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
granting  so  reasonable  a demand  is  unconstitutional.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  probably  construe  the 
laws  of  this  State  as  our  Supreme  Court  has  construed  them,  though  the 
door  is  a wide  one  to  immense  frauds.  The  one  creditor  may  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  three  years,  without  interest , at  the  will  of  two  creditors  in 
collusion  with  the  debtor.  If  the  creditor  objects  to  the  law  and  seeks  to 
set  it  aside,  he  is  told  that  the  rule  is  of  the  form  only,  and  touches  not  the 
construction  of  his  contract ; or  touches  only  to  retard  its  payment,  not  to 
impair  its  obligation.  It  was  the  rule  when  he  took  the  obligation,  and, 
in  matters  regarding  the  enforcement  of  it,  he  is  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
such  rule.  It  may  be,  that  the  debtor  in  New  Orleans  owes  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  New  York  merchant  who  has  sold  him  merchandise,  and 
owes  ten  thousand  and  one  dollars  to  his  father  and  brother ; they,  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  of  course  agree  to  the  respite,  and  the  New  York  mer- 
chant has  only  to  regret  that  he  had  not  read  something  of  Louisiana  law 
before  he  entrusted  his  means  to  such  unfortunate  dispositions. 

In  some  cases  doubtless  the  operation  of  the  law  would  be  just  and  ex- 
cellent. The  crops  of  the  planter,  at  the  moment  of  harvest-home,  are 
swept  by  the  ouragon  or  the  crevasse , and  he  finds  himself  on  the  instant, 
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though  abundantly  solvent,  deprived  of  the  power  of  meeting  his  present 
engagements.  He  calls  his  creditors  together,  lays  the  situation  of  his 
business  affairs  all  open,  a majority  agree  to  grant  a respite,  and  he  is 
saved  from  the  ruin  which  an  immediate  judgment  and  execution  would 
bring  upon  him.  The  merchant,  too,  finds  his  present  means  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  his  richest  ship,  and  the  refusal  of  an  insurance  office  to  pay 
without  a suit : he  may  bless  the  equity  of  that  law  which  prevents  the 
rigorous  creditor  from  driving  him  into  bankruptcy. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


[We  are  indebted  to  C.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  following  decisions  in  the 
Courts  of  that  State,  on  points  important  to  mercantile  men.] 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT. 

When  a letter  of  credit  is  addressed  to  a particular  firm,  no  one  else  can  rely 
on  it  as  a guaranty. 

The  vender  of  a bill  of  goods,  upon  the  faith  of  a letter  of  credit,  must  give  no- 
tice at  once  to  the  guarantor,  or  he  will  not  be  liable.* 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  holder  of  a bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a person  living  in  one  State,  upon  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  is  relieved  by  the  statute  of  Ohio  from  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a notarial  protest,  except  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  statutory 
damages.! 

Such  bills  are  so  far  foreign  bills  under  our  statute,  that  the  notarial  protest  is 
received  as  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it.  The  holder  may  treat  them  as  for- 
eign, by  having  them  regularly  protested, — which  entitles  him  to  6 per  cent  dam- 
ages, over  and  above  principal  and  interest ; or  as  inland,  and  make  his  proof  of 
demand  and  notice.^ 

A promissory  note,  payable  to  a person  or  bearer,  is  negotiable  by  delivery, 
without  endorsement.  But  a sealed  bill  or  note  in  the  same  form,  is  negotiable 
only  by  endorsement.} 

The  mere  endorsement  upon  a note,  of  a stranger’s  name  in  blank,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  guaranty. || 

To  charge  such  a person  as  maker , there  must  be  proof  that  his  endorsement 
was  made  at  the  time  of  execution  by  the  other  party  ; or,  if  afterwards,  that  it 
was  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  intention  that  he  should  become  responsible 
from  the  date  of  the  execution.  Such  agreement  or  intention  may  be  proved  by 
parol,  and  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  instrument  be  negotiable  or  not. 

COMMON  CARRIERS. 

Proprietors  of  stage  coaches  are  common  carriers,  and  their  liabilities  cannot  be 
limited  by  actual  notice  to  a traveller  that  his  baggage  is  at  his  own  risk. 

A watch  is  part  of  a traveller’s  baggage,  and  his  trunk  is  a proper  place  to  carry 
it  in.  Whatever  forms  the  necessary  appendages  of  a traveller,  may  be  legiti- 
mately considered  as  baggage,  and  placed  in  his  trunk  for  conveyance.  How- 
ever valuable  an  article  of  baggage  may  be,  the  owner  is  not  bound  to  disclose 
such  peculiar  value  to  the  carrier,  unless  inquiry  be  made. IF 


* Taylor  et  al.  vs.  Wetmores,  10  Ohio,  490.  § 14  Ohio,  542. 

t 10  Ohio,  496.  ||  13  Ohio,  239. 

t 10  Ohio,  180,  Case  vs.  Heffner.  * 10  Ohio,  145,  Jones  vs.  Voorheea. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURT,  MEMPHIS,  TENN.— COMMERCIAL  GUARANTEES. 

A case  of  some  interest  to  the  mercantile  community,  was  recently  (December, 
1846,)  tried  in  the  Commercial  Court,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  questions 
raised  were  upon  the  doctrines  of  commercial  guarantees.  A house  at  New  Or- 
leans shipped  to  this  place  goods  for  a merchant  formerly  in  business  here.  The 
goods  upon  their  arrival  were  detained  by  order  of  the  sellers,  until  the  purchaser 
should  obtain  a friend  to  guarantee  payment  of  them.  The  guaranty  was  pro- 
cured in  writing.  Its  terms  were  substantially — “ We  understand  Mr.  H.  J.  pro- 
poses to  do  some  business  with  you  in  the  way  of  groceries,  &c.  We  will  be  re- 
sponsible with  him  for  any  contract  he  may  make  with  you  of  this  kind” — and  it 
was  addressed  to  the  sellers.  Testimony  was  given  unnecessary  here  to  detail. 

The  questions  chiefly  discussed  were,  whether  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
guaranty  was  given  to  the  guarantor — whether  such  notice  was  necessary  to  fix 
his  liability — and  whether  it  was  necessary  before  seeing  the  guarantor,  to  give 
him  notice  of  the  default  of  the  principal  debtor  to  pay. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  insisted — that  this  was  an  absolute  guarantee,  not  a 
mere  proposal  or  overture  to  become  guarantor — that  notice  of  acceptance  is  only 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a proposal  or  overture,  not  in  the  case  of  an  absolute  un- 
dertaking— that  wThere  the  proposition  or  requisition  of  guaranty  proceeds  from 
the  creditor  to  the  guarantor,  and  thereupon  the  guaranty  is  given,  notice  of  its 
acceptance  is  not  necessary — that  the  omission  of  the  creditor  to  give  the  guar- 
antor notice  of  the  default  of  the  principal  debtor  to  pay,  is  material  only  where 
such  omission  works  an  injury  to  the  guarantor,  and  is  not  a pre-requisite  to  the 
right  of  action  by  the  creditor  against  the  guarantor.  To  sustain  these  positions 
of  the  plaintiff,  were  cited  numerous  British  authorities  and  several  recent  deci- 
sions in  the  State  of  New  York. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  argued — that  there  was  no  proof  of  notice  given  to 
the  guarantor,  either  of  the  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  or  of  the  default  of  the 
principal  debtor  to  pay — that  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  notice,  the  distinction 
taken  for  the  plaintiff*  between  absolute  guarantees  and  overtures,  was  unsound 
— that  in  all  cases  of  guarantees  of  debts  to  be  subsequently  contracted,  notice 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  must  be  given  to  the  guarantor  in  reasonable 
time,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  flxed  with  liability — and  that  notice  of  the  princi- 
pal debtor’s  default  to  pay,  must  be  given  to  the  guarantor,  as  a pre-requisite  to  a 
right  of  action  against  him. 

Several  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  were  cited  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed,  that  these  cases  hold  in  regard  to  guaran- 
tees of  debts  to  be  subsequently  created,  that  notice  to  the  guarantor  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  guaranty,  is  indispensable  to  fix  his  liability. 

Verdict  went  for  the  plaint  iff,  and  mainly,  it  seemed,  upon  the  ground  that  where 
the  proposition  for  the  guaranty  proceeds  from  the  creditor  to  the  guaranty,  there- 
fore he  gives  the  guaranty  ; notice  of  its  acceptance  from  the  creditor  to  the  guar- 
antor is  unnecessary.  Certainly  it  is  prudent  in  the  creditor,  in  all  cases  of  guar- 
anty, to  give  notice  in  reasonable  time  to  the  guarantor  of  its  acceptance  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  acted  on,  and  of  the  default  of  the  principal  debtor  to 

^.G  . Smith  for  the  plaintiffs,  Blume  and  Trezevant  for  the  defendant. 

FREIGHT DELIVERY  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

In  the  Fourth  District  Court,  (New  Orleans,)  Judge  Strawbridge  recently  de- 
cided, (January,  1847,)  in  the  case  of  Andrews  & Dewey  vs.  Troisgros  & Lampre, 
which  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  for  the  recovery  of  freight  upon  cer- 
tain goods  shipped  from  Havre,  and  consigned  to  the  defendants — that  a delivery 
of  goods  upon  the  levee,  with  notice  to  the  consignee,  was  a sufficient  delivery ; 
and  from  the  time  of  such  discharge  by  the  ship,  the  goods  were  at  the  risk  of  the 
consignee.  Judgment  accordingly. — Counsel  for  plaintiffs,  Samuel  C.  Reed,  Jr., 
Esq.;  W.  S.  Upton,  Esq.,  for  the  defence. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 

» 

FEATURES  OF  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  SINCE  OUR  LAST  NUMBER — INFLUENCE  OF  RAILROAD  SPECU- 
LATIONS IN  ENGLAND CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD BANK  OF  ENGLAND BANK  OF  FRANCE 

CONDITION  OF  IRELAND FOOD  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  FOR  LAST  THREE  YEARS EXPORTS 

OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  FOR  LAST  THREE  YEARS — STATE  OF  COTTON  TRADE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  FOR  FIVE  YEARS — BRITISH  EXPORT  OF  CALICOES,  PRINTS,  AND  YARN,  FOR  FIVE 

YEARS THE  COTTON  CROP BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS AFFAIRS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY LOANS IMPORT  OF  SPECIE — POPULARITY  OF  THE  WAREHOUSING 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — FORMS  ADOPTED,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Financial  and  commercial  affairs,  since  the  date  of  our  last,  have  evinced,  in  a 
more  marked  degree,  the  features  which  had  been  prominent  for  some  previous 
months.  Events  in  Europe  are  approaching  a crisis,  fraught  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  In  former  numbers  we  have  alluded  to  the  great  influence 
which  the  railroad  mania  of  past  years  has  exercised  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  results  that  influence  has  produced  in  extending  employment,  and 
enhancing  the  means  of  those  whose  share  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
has  hitherto  been  small.  The  modification  of  the  English  taxes,  in  1842,  and  sub- 
sequently, was  designed,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  government,  to  throw  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  property,  and  to  relieve  labor,  by  cheapening  the  prices  of 
the  articles  it  consumes,  as  food  and  other  necessaries.  This  object  has  apparently 
been  effected  in  England,  as  the  large  imports  of  foreign  articles  of  food,  besides 
grain,  would  show.  Coming  in  aid  of  this,  has  been  the  large  railroad  expendi- 
tures, not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe.  The  railroads,  by  their 
facility  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  through  the  direct  payments  made  on  their  ac- 
count, by  governments  and  capitalists,  to  the  laborers,  have  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  powerfully  stimulated  the  consumption  of  food. 
In  ordinary  times,  the  effect  of  these  measures  w’ould  naturally  be  displayed  in  an 
increased  demand  for,  and  an  advance  in  the  prices  of,  food.  It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, that  simultaneous  with  this  increased  consumption,  the  crops  of  some  of  the 
coarser  grains  of  the  western  states  of  Europe  have  been  deficient,  and  in  Ireland, 
a most  awful  visitation  has  overtaken  the  people,  through  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  on  which  millions  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  depend  alone  for  subsistence. 
The  general  elfect  of  these  circumstances  has  been,  to  compel  very  large  pur- 
chases of  food  from  eastern  Europe  and  from  America,  and  consequently,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  an  unusual  business,  to  disturb  that  financial  repose  which  for 
so  many  years  has  been  manifest,  by  causing  important  currents  of  the  precious 
metals  to  set  out  of  the  customary  channels  for  their  employment.  These  events 
naturally  wou^l  cause  disquiet,  but  are  aided  by  the  enormous  speculation  in  rail- 
road shares.  In  the  early  fall  a revulsion  took  place,  which  caused  a great  de- 
mand for  money,  and  a rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  in  the  cities  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. In  our  January  number  we  quoted  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  continent, 
remarking  that  discrepancies  so  great  could  not  continue  long.  As,  for  instance, 
when  money  is  worth  5 to  6 per  cent  in  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  the  Bank  of 
France  could  not  continue  to  discount  at  4 per  cent,  without  losing  its  specie ; be- 
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cause  it  afforded  a profit  of  1 to  1}  per  cent  to  German  bankers  to  borrow  money 
in  Paris  and  reloan  it  in  those  cities  ; nevertheless  the  Bank  continued  to  discount 
at  that  rate,  until  the  low  state  of  its  bullion  admonished  it  to  rai^e  the  rate  to  5 
per  cent — which  was  done  in  January.  This  would  check  the  demand  for  re-dis- 
counts, but  would  not  affect  the  export  of  silver  for  corn,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  Count  Dame  estimated  that  the  wants  of  France 
would  be  44  days  consumption,  or  10,000,000  hectolitres,  equal  to  28,000,000 
bushels,  and  worth  $45,000,000.  Of  this,  one-half  was  supposed  to  have  been 
purchased,  and  consequently  the  remaining  demand  for  com  would  be  at  least 
$20,000,000.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  whole  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
France  would  be  absorbed.  The  amount  held  by  it  had  fallen  from  200,000,000 
francs,  in  October,  to  60,000,000  in  January,  when  it  obtained  20,000,000,  in  sil- 
ver, from  the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  estimates  of  the  wants  of  France  are 
correct,  this  whole  sum  will  by  no  means  suffice  for  the  purchase  of  com.  Ne- 
vertheless the  king,  in  his  speech,  stated  that  the  public  works  would  be  con- 
tinued by  the  government,  an  announcement  that  in  some  degree  reassured  tho 
markets.  In  England,  great  fears  of  a revulsion  were  entertained,  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  Ireland,  and  because  of  the  wants  of  the  continent,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  run  a parallel  between  the  state  of  affairs  now  and  that  of  the  com- 
mencement of  1839.  Independent  of  Ireland,  the  state  of  English  affairs  was 
never  more  sound.  Its  large  imports  of  the  necessaries  of  life  grow  out  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  do  not  arise  from  their  distress,  as  in  1839.  In 
January,  1839,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  79s.  The  highest  point  it  has 
touched  this  year  is  66s.  10d.,  or  17  per  cent  lower  than  in  1839.  The  con- 
sumption of  foreign  breadstuffs,  in  1846,  has  not  been  greater  than  that  of  other 
necessaries.  The  quantity  of  food  imported  for  eleven  months,  ending  Dec.  5, 
has  been  as  follows  : 


FOOD  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND,  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  IN  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 


Live  animals, 

No. 

1844. 

7,773 

1845. 

28,685 

1846. 

122,458 

Bacon, 

29 

49 

1,691 

Beef,  sait, 

ioi,  ais 

73,249 

161,759 

Butter, 

169,096 

225,903 

230,623 

Cheese,- 

194,560 

241,130 

288,623 

Hams, 

3,461 

2,926 

7,857 

Pork,  salt, 

25,755 

34,807 

46,934 

Rice, 

314,466 

289,767 

309,622 

Raisins, 

173,356 

181,701 

215,819 

Sugar, 

3,871,081 

4,637,441 

4,887,527 

Molasses, 

569,359 

587,899 

542,010 

Total,.- 

5,442,701 

6,274,822 

6,692,465 

Cocoa, 

lbs. 

2,438,373 

2,401,587 

2,735,565 

Coffee, 

28,964,277 

31,789,128 

33,680,812 

Pepper, 

2,807,639 

38,291,073 

2,972,416 

• 3,001.945 

Tea, 

40,956,448 

43,408,729 

Tobacco, 

22,427,140 

23,877,127 

24,502,321 

Total  lbs-... 

94,928,502 

101,896,706 

107,329,372 

Grain, 

Flour, 

. . .bushels. 

18,792,448 

8,812,736 

31,075,8 88 

387,115 

327,546 

1,899,667 

Bullion  in  bank,  end  of  each  year, 

£14,828,416 

£13,325,886 

£14,951,550 
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This  is  an  extraordinary  result.  The  consumption  of  all  these  articles  has  in- 
creased prodigiously,  and  with  that  increase  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank, 
large  as  it  was,  continued  to  swell  in  volume.  It  is  observable  that  those  articles 
which  are  luxuries  were  consumed  in  a greater  degree  than  even  necessary  food. 
The  exports  of  manufactures,  in  the  same  period,  have  been  as  follows,  according 
to  the  declared  value  at  the  place  of  export : — 


1844.  1845.  1846. 

Cotton  goods, £17,450,264  £1 7,673,469  £1 64285,652 

“ yarn, 6,680,329  6,614,854  7,512,257 

Hardware,. 1,006,031  1,978,014  2,003,597 

Iron  and  Steel, 3,031,080  3,248,415  3,936,207 

Linen  goods, 2,790,274  2,741,065  2,561,234 

Woollen 7,687,160  7,099,676  5,851,253 

Other, 7,647,205  10,095,532  8,481,888 


Total, £47,312,343  £49,451,025  £47,632,088 


These  are  the  export  values,  and  with  this  diminished  export  and  enhanced  im- 
port, exchanges  were  maintained  to  the  close  of  the  year,  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
export  of  coin.  There  is  nothing  in  this  state  of  affairs  to  lead  to  any  great  ap- 
prehensions for  the  coming  year.  The  situation  of  Ireland  is  indeed  awful,  but  if 
its  inhabitants  get  food  to  eat,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
and  purchased  of  the  United  States.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  England  is,  and  has  been,  such  as  to  make  the  payment  of  large 
sums  of  specie  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  food.  This  is  favorable  to  every  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  except  cotton,  which,  in  usual  years,  is  found  to  be 
unfavorably  influenced  by  the  rise  in  food.  The  past  six  montlis  is,  however,  an 
exception,  inasmuch  as  that  ootton  has  improved  in  common  with  food.  It  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  has  declined.  The 
following  is  a condensed  statement  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  for  several 
Tears : — 

184!.  1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

W’tofyam,  spun,  lbs.  345,751,444  437,589,441  445,577,480  484,766,487  495,033,109 
“ “ exported..  268,352,474  322,841,410  323,362,810  336,866,327  354,291,740 

Consumed  in  G.  Br’n,  77,398,970  114,748,031  122,214,670  157,900,160  140,741,360 

These  returns,  which  are  from  “Bums’  Glance,”  indicate  that  the  consumption, 
though  less  last  year  than  in  1845,  was  double  that  of  1842  ! The  particulars  of 
the  exports  were  as  follows  : — 

184!.  1841.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

Plain  calicoes,  y’ds...  366,040,519  520,941,635  569,677,792  613,138,645  618,830,181 

Prints. 236,012,641  257,287,3)4  313,111,445  310,850,697  267,084,797 

Yarn, lbs.  136,537,162  149,214,437  133,901,913  131,937,935  157,130,025 

The  consumption  of  cotton  last  year  was  near  500,000  bales  in  excess  of  the 
receipts,  reducing  the  stock  to  that  extent.  Should  the  same  degree  of  consump- 
tion take  place  this  year,  with  a United  States  crop  of  2,000,000  bales,  the  stock 
will  be  entirely  exhausted  before  its  close.  Hence,  to  preserve  the  present  stock, 
which  is  as  small  as  is  safe,  a diminution  of  consumption,  to  the  extent  of  500,000 
bales,  must  take  place.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ? At  the  close  of  the  year 
1838,  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  ports  had  considerably  increased,  and,  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  short  crops,  spinners  had  laid  in  stocks  ahead.  One  spinner  laid  in 
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a three  year’s  stock,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  bales  per  annum ; being  enabled  to  da 
so  by  the  large  crop  of  1838.  Notwithstanding  that,  and  an  average  price  of  72b* 
for  wheat,  throughout  1839, — accompanied  by  a great  financial  revulsion, — the 
reduction  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  final  ruin  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  was  reduced  only 

160.000  bales.  The  highest  point  which  wheat  has  yet  touched  this  year  is  67s. y 
and  all  the  people  of  England  who  consume  cottons,  are  well  employed  by  rail- 
roads and  other  means.  Ireland  consumes  but  little  cotton.  The  cost  of  cotton 
cloth  does  not  advance  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
How  high,  therefore,  must  the  price  of  cotton  rise  to  diminish  consumption  30  per 
cent  ? It  is  evident  that  a short  supply  must  take  place,  even  if  the  crop  reaches 

2.100.000  bales.  The  falling  ofTin  the  crop,  this  year,  is  in  the  heavy  bales  of  the 
Mississippi.  According  to  the  proportion  received,  and  the  weights  of  last  year, 
the  weight  of  cotton  will  be  as  follows : — 

1846-6  crop, bales  2,055,713  lbs.  905,880,739 

1846-7  2,000,000  859,756,000 

Hence,  2,110,000  bales  would  but  equal  the  weight  of  last  year. 

Under  all  these  considerations,  to  which  we  have  but  alluded,  it  follows  that 
Great  Britain  must  buy  largely,  and  pay  well  for  what  she  buys,  as  well  farm 
produce  as  cotton ; and  as  exchanges  are  largely  in  our  favor,  considerable  sums 
of  specie,  in  addition  to  the  $3, 000, 000  already  received,  must  arrive.  All  that 
England  loses  will  probably  come  here,  and  a collapse  in  English  credits  is  now 
comparatively  of  small  importance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will,  indeed, 
affect  speculative  prices  to  some  extent ; but  in  former  years,  more  particularly 
1837  and  1839,  a large  portion  of  the  business  done  here  depended  on  credits  cen- 
tering in  London,  and  was  the  first  portion  thrown  off  by  the  bank ; out  of  the 
broken  credits  of  those  years  has  grown  present  security.  The  business  of  the 
United  States,  with  England,  is  now  on  a cash  basis.  A great  institution,  like 
the  late  National  Bank,  is  not  now  dependent  upon  the  favors  of  foreign  banks, 
not  only  for  its  ability  to  meet  its  present  payments,  but  for  its  very  existence. 
We  have  large  and  surplus  products,  wThich  England  must  have,  and  which  she 
must  pay  for.  When  her  currency  is  full,  prices  may  rule  somewhat  higher  than 
when  money  is  scarce  ; but  when  the  demand  is  urgent  and  effective,  a raising  of 
the  rate  of  interest  and  security  will  not  affect  prices.  A singular  instance  of 
this  was  apparent  in  1838,  ’39.  In  November,  1838,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  was  £10,000,000,  and  the  price  of  wheat,  69s.  It  fluctuated  from  69s. 
to  78s.  throughout  the  year,  during  which  the  bullion  diminished  to  £2,260,000, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  rose  from  3 to  6 per  cent.  All  the  efforts  of  the  bank 
could  not  diminish  the  price,  or  check  the  import  of  grain,  until  the  supply  was 
enhanced  at  home.  Such  a position  is  now  occupied  by  all  American  produce. 
To  whatever  extent  Great  Britain  must  have  produce,  she  must  pay,  and  pay  lib- 
erally. The  vast  capital  that  she  has  garnered  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
through  centuries  of  prosperity,  she  must  expend  for  food,  because  she  has  mis- 
governed a nation  until  starvation  for  the  many  seems  imminent. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country  being  thus  prosperous,  with  high  prices 
for  all  descriptions  of  the  products  of  industry,  the  shipping  never  before  so  ac- 
tively nor  so  profitably  employed,  and  money  pouring  in  from  abroad,  the  future 
is  indeed  bright,  as  far  as  commercial  and  industrial  interests  are  concerned. 
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The  continuance  of  the  war,  manifests  its  adverse  influence  in  financial  affairs 
only,  through  the  means  adopted  by  the  government  to  obtain  extraordinary  sup- 
plies for  the  Treasury.  VVe  have,  in  a previous  number,  referred  to  the  loan  bill ; 
but  as  it  has  since  become  effective,  we  may  remark  upon  the  nature  of  its  opera- 
tion. The  law  allows  the  issue  of  $23,000,000  of  notes,  to  bear  not  more  than 
6 per  cent  interest,  to  be  redeemed  at  the  Treasury,  after  one  or  two  years,  or  to 
be  funded,  at  any  time  presented  by  the  holder,  in  a 6 per  cent  stock,  semi-annual 
interest,  redeemable  in  1867,  and  transferable  at  the  Treasury ; the  interest  on 
the  notes  to  cease  at  6ixty  days  notice.  The  $5,000,000  notes  outstanding,  under 
the  act  of  July,  1846,  are  put  on  the  same  footiug.  The  notes  may  be  paid  out 
at  par,  to  creditors,  at  their  option.  They  may  also  be  pledged  for  money,  at  par. 
When  returned  to  the  Treasury,  others  may  be  issued  in  their  place.  Instead  of 
issuing  these  notes,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  the  6 per  cent  stock  re- 
deemable in  1867.  The  power  to  issue  notes,  is  to  cease  in  six  months  from  the 
date  of  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.  The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  are 
appropriated,  after  1847,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  thus  created  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  excess  of  avails,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
notes,  or  stock,  at  par. 

Under  this  law,  the  department  borrowed  money  at  par,  on  $5,000,000  of  notes, 
payable  in  specie,  either  in  New  Orleans  or  New  York ; and,  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, advertised  for  the  remaining  $18,000,000  on  Treasury  notes,  at  6 per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually.  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  adverse  to  the 
market  value  of  the  old  stock.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  notes  would  be 
issued  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  and  of  small  denominations,  depending  upon  the 
custom-house  demand  to  support  their  value.  In  this  view,  they  were  regarded 
as  a currency,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  rather  to  enhance  the  abundance  of 
money  than  otherwise.  The  high  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  were  put  out, 
however,  changed  their  character  to  that  of  a means  of  drawing  money  from 
those  reservoirs  where  it  usually  accumulates,  for  purposes  of  discount.  This 
would  naturally  be  the  case  where  they  can  be  had  at  par ; inasmuch  as  that 
those  sums  of  money  that  lie  usually  in  bank,  on  deposit,  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  would  rather  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  notes,  drawing  6 per 
cent  interest,  and  available  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  arrival  of  a large  sum,  near  £400,000,  ($2,000,000,)  by  the  Hibernia, 
caused  some  increased  abundance  of  money,  which,  however,  again  became  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  unless  for  the  best  security.  The  imports  have  by  no 
means  been  so  large  as  was  anticipated  under  the  new  tariff*.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  a reply  to  certain  resolutions,  of  the  Senate,  in  relation  to  such 
articles  as  would  yield  a larger  revenue  at  higher  duties,  gave  a table  of  the  du- 
ties received  at  five  cities  for  the  first  fifty-five  days  of  the  new  tariff*.  The  re- 
sult was,  receipts  of  $3,730,117,  against  $3,029,457,  last  year,  an  excess  of 
$700,669.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a portion  of  this  increase  was  owing  to 
the  warehousing  of  large  quantities  of  goods  under  the  old  tariff,  to  be  taken  out 
under  the  new. 

The  warehousing  process  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity,  and  will  afford  the 
greatest  facilities  to  merchants  of  small  capital.  The  extensive  buildings  erected 
in  Broadway  by  the  government,  and  supposed  to  be  extensive  enough  to  hold  all 
the  bonded  goods,  are  proved  to  be  very  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 
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There  is  a warehouse  bureau  in  the  cii3tom-house,  under  the  direction  of  D. 
P.  Barhydt,  Esq.  In  this  bureau  are  kept  ten  large  ledgers,  in  which  are  recorded 
all  the  particulars  of  each  package  of  merchandise  in  warehouse.  These  pack- 
ages require  an  endless  variety  of  descriptive  particulars,  all  of  which  require  to 
be  entered  alphabetically ; and  from  these,  are  made  up  the  quarterly  statistical 
report,  required  by  law. 

When  goods  are  entered  for  warehouse,  an  entry  certificate  is  made  out,  as 
follows : — 


Entry 


Custom  House,  New  York,  Collector’s  Office,  September  6, 1846. 
WAREHOUSE  ENTRY. 

of  merchandise  imported  on  the  2 d day  of  September , 1846,  by  William  Wilson, 
in  the  ship  Roscoe , Delano  master,  from  Liverpool, 


■B  1,1 

s Hi 


Packages  and  contents. 


<B) 


1 ca*k  brand v DO  gilV  I 

1 case  linens, 59 pieces....  1.250  yd* 
1 case  cl  >tb8,  2 pieces....  35  yards. 

I case  m^nnoes 21  p’ces. 

lease  camVic  dimity  ... . 3!H)  p’s.. 

1 case  r»n  ited  muslins....  50  p’ces.j 
I caseGrosde  Naples,  20  p.  600  p’s..| 

1 crate  earthenware per  inv’e 

1 trunk  clothing per  inv’e 

1 demijohn  cordial 5 gallons 


Inland  trans’n  feship’g  ch’sj 
[Commissions  2£  percent 


20  per  c’t. 

25  per  c’t. 

30  per  c’t. 

100  per  c’t 

£1)2 

10 

..I.. 

jEJJ 

f 17 

ft 

42 

00 

37 

10 

£50 

10 

50 

** 

io 

160 

- 

— 

60 

— 

- 

119 

r. 

100 

— 

6 

*6 

* ’1 

1 

2 

* *! 

l 

161 

6 

GO 

6 

•*! 

120 

8 

101 

4 

0 

8 

1 

10 

3 

0 

2 

2 

io 

*6 

165 

6 

8 

I 

61 

16 

123 

8 

_ 

2 

_ 

103 

10 

6 

Total. 

£90!.. 

62 

17 

10 

6 

r 

42 

60 

37 

io 

60 

10 

50' 

10 

439 

6 

3 

14 

413 

11 

i 

6 

454 

i 

6 

Dutiable 
vai  each 
package. 


William  Wilson. 


If  a part  of  this  invoice  is  to  be  withdrawn,  an  entry  is  made,  as  follows : — 

Custom-House,  New  York,  Sept  26,  1846. 

Entry  of  merchandise  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  by  Henry  7 Vumas,  for 
transportation  to  St.  Louis , which  was  imported  into  this  district  on  the  2 d Sept., 
1846,  by  William  Wilson,  in  the  ship  Roscoe,  whereof  Delano  was  master,  from 
Liverpool. 


Marks. 

Nos. 

Packages  and  contents. 

(B) 

5 

One  case  cambric  dimity 

Charges 

Commissions 

300  pieces 

£60 

0 

1 

12 

10 

62  1 

2 

£62  2s.,  equal  to  $301  • at  20  per  cent,  $60  20. 

Amount  of  duties,  $60  20. 

Henry  Thomas. 


These  are  called  “ entry”  and  “withdrawal  certificates,”  and  duplicates  are  al- 
ways made  out  A new  feature  has  been  added,  which  is,  to  make  three  copies 
of  these  certificates,  and  on  presenting  one  of  each  to  Mr.  Barhydt,  the  Register, 
from  them  he  makes  out,  and  delivers  to  the  importer,  a certificate,  specifying  the 
goods  and  packages  accurately,  the  names  of  the  importer  and  owner,  and  the 
dutiable  value  of  the  goods.  This  certificate  is  transferable  by  endorsement,  and 
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its  presentation  is  necessary  to  the  release  of  the  described  package.  It  is  mani- 
fest at  once  to  the  business  man,  that  this  certificate  is  of  incalculable  importance. 
He,  in  fact,  for  all  purposes  of  sale  and  transfer,  carries  his  invoice  of  goods  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  is  the  best  possible  security  for  all  descriptions  of  loans, 
payments,  or  insurance.  The  certificate  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  from  im- 
porter to  jobber,  and  from  one  jobber  to  another,  and  finally  to  a country  merchant, 
who  may  take  the  case  from  the  custom-house.  For  one  invoice,  as  many  cer- 
tificates may  be  issued  as  there  are  packages.  An  importer  may  divide  up,  and 
sell  an  invoice  by  certificates,  and  jobbers  may  transfer  them  again  to  their  cus- 
tomers, who  may  ultimately  take  out  the  package — he  who  buys  pays  the  duty  on 
it  As  a matter  of  security,  these  certificates  must  become  the  most  valuable, 
both'  to  banks  and  capitalists.  They  are  as  secure  and  as  available  as  mint  cer- 
tificates. We  look  upon  this  practical  operation  of  the  warehousing  system  as  a 
new  era  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  more  particularly  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  export  trade  must  be  followed  by  large  returns ; and  the  greater  the  conve- 
nience given  to  the  realization  of  those  returns,  the  greater  will  be  the  welfare 
of  all  concerned. 


THE  COST  OF  RAISING  WHEAT. 

In  relation  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  received  the  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  farmer  of  the  western 
part  of  this  State,  commenting  upon  a paragraph  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for 
October,  1846.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  mistakes  the  point  of  our  re- 
marks. But  we  will  let  our  correspondent  speak  for  himself,  and  then  proceed 
to  show  the  irrelevancy  of  his  statements. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. — Sir  : In  your  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review,  for  October 
last,  the  following  passage  occurs: — “ The  highest  authority  of  the  West  states  that  wheat 
can  be  delivered  in  sacks,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  at  16  cents  per  bushel,  free  on 
board,  which  would  make  a price  of  40  cents  in  New  York,  or,  allowing  a large  margin, 
50  cents  per  bushel,  free  on  board,  which  would  be  equal  to  19  shillings  sterling  per  quar- 
ter, and  this  in  quantities  which  can  scarcely  be  limited.” 

I do  not  know  to  whnt  authority  you  refer  in  this  passage,  but  to  any  one  practically 
acquainted  wdth  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  the  statement  is  certainly  incredible.  As  this  is 
a subject  of  some  interest  to  the  commercial  public,  and  alsolo  our  foreign  customers,  who 
may  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  us  for  bread,  and  as  1 have  had  considerable  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  on  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  farms  in  the 
best  wheat-grow'ing  town  of  this  State,  I have  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  your  journal  to  state  about  the  cost  of  raising  a bushel  of  wheat  in  the  most  fa- 
vored region  of  western  New  York. 

Since  noticing  that  statement  I have  visited  some  of  the  best  and  most  favored  localities 
of  the  West,  during  which  I have  had  pretty  extensive  opportunities,  both  from  personal 
observation  and  intercourse  with  practical  men  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  get  infoirnation  on  this  subject ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  wheat  cannot  be  raised  in  any  considerable  quantities,  nor  in  any  quantities  at 
all,  for  16  cents  per  bushel.  It  cannot  be  raised  for  less  than  35  to  45  cents  per  bushel. 
And  I think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  raised  to  ns  good  a profit  in  any  of  these 
States  as  in  the  most  favored  sections  of  our  owt»  New  York. 

It  appears  from  the  census  of  this  State,  that  there  are  but  two  towns  in  the  State  that 
exceed  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  for  the  State  it  is  considerably  less  than 
that  • but  assuming  that  amount  ns  an  average  in  the  most  favored  localities,  and  I am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  section  of  nny  considerable  extent  that  will,  for  a term  of  years, 
exceed  that  amount,  either  in  this  or  the  western  States,  I propose  to  state  the  expense  of 
raising  a bushel  of  wheat,  nearly,  in  New  York,  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  ol^er- 
vation  and  information  derived  from  practical  men  of  the  West.  The  first  item  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  price  of  the  land,  which  say  for  New  York  $50  per  acre,  £3  50  ; next 
ploughing,  say  twice,  at  $ I 25  per  acre,  $2  50 ; then  harrowing  three  times,  25  cents  per 
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acre,  75  cents;  seed  one  and  a half  bushels  per  acre,  at  88  cents  per  bushel,  31  ; sowings 
6 cents  per  acre;  harvesting,  about  $1  50;  threshing,  one-tenth  at  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  at  88  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  $1  75*  then  there  is  drawing  to  market,  which 
varies  very  materially  according  to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  carted — my  own  costs  me  about 
75  cents  per  hundred  bushels,  which  would  be  about  15  cents  per  acre ; then  there  is  the 
wear  and  tear  of  teams  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  which  say  25  cents  per  acre ; and  I 
think  most  practical  farmers  will  sustain  me  in  having  put  the  cost  of  the  different  items  of 
expenditure  low  enough,  and  we  shall  have  for  the  aggregate  expenditure  $11  77,  in 
round  numbers  $12,  which,  on  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  would  be  60  cents 
per  bushel  nett  cost. 

At  the  West,  the  chief  difference  in  the  expense  wall  be  found  to  consist  in  the  difference 
on  the  interest  of  the  land,  and  the  less  price  of  wheat  for  seed  ; as  the  ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, sowing,  harvesting,  etc.,  will  cost  about  the  same  ; and  then  the  facilities  for  marketing 
are  not  generally  so  good  in  the  Western  States  as  they  are  here — indeed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  men,  even  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  have  to  draw  their  wheat  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  to  market  Where  this  is  the  case,  so  far  from  being  able  to  put  their  wheat  free 
on  board  at  16  cents  per  bushel,  it  will  cost  them  more  than  a moiety  of  that  sum  to  per- 
form the  single  item  of  drawing  it  to  market. 

One  observation  may  I think  be  made  which  experience  will  justify : — that  with  a low 
price  for  wheat,  say  from  40  to  50  cents,  in  the  principal  markets,  the  supply  will  always 
be  limited;  this  arises  from  the  supplies  which  lie  at  a distance  from  markets  not  coming 
forward,  as  they  never  can  in  any  great  quantities  at  such  low  prices,  because  the  cost  of 
transportation  hears  so  great  a ratio  to  the  price  received ; but  when  the  price  rules  higher, 
say  from  6 to  7 sliillings,  the  supplies  w'ill  be  abundant,  as  these  prices  will  enable  the 
holders  at  distant  points  to  bring  forward  their  whole  supplies.  The  state  of  facts  in  last 
year  was  an  exempliiication  of  these  remarks : in  the  early  part  of  the  season  prices  ruled 
low  and  the  supplies  were  limited,  but  after  the  advance  of  prices  in  September,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advices  from  England,  they  continued  to  flow  with  such  an  increasing 
volume,  that  prices  of  flour  were  depressed  in  New  York  to  a lower  point,  and  for  a greater 
length  of  time,  than  were  ever  before  known.  W.  S. 

Wheatland , Monroe  Countyf  N.  Y. 

Our  correspondent  assumes  that  the  wheat  culture,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  a criterion  for  that  in  the  localities  to  which  we  alluded,  as  being  able  to  raise 
it  at  17  cents.  The  fact  of  the  ability  of  the  lake  shores  to  raise  wheat  at  fifteen 
cents,  was  established  before  the  American  Institute  last  year.  In  our  article, 
we  said  17  cents,  to  make  a small  allowance.  The  first  item  in  the  calculation 
of  our  correspondent,  of  $3.50,  for  interest,  is  one  to  which  western  culture 
is  not  exposed;  on  the  other  hand,  that  amount  will  buy  the  land  in  fee  sim- 
ple, and  fence  it.  The  breaking  up  of  prairie  land  costs  $1.75  per  acre,  and 
the  land  is  then  ready  for  “sod  grain,”  of  which  it  will  produce  20  bushels. 
The  smooth  lands  of  the  western  lake  shores  afford  facilities  for  machine 
labor,  that  saves  great  expense  in  the  items  of  harvesting  and  threshing,  re- 
ducing them  to  half  what  our  correspondent  allows,  and  the  item  of  seed  is  erro- 
neous, inasmuch  as  that  the  quantity  of  seed  corn  should  be  deducted  from  the 
product,  and  the  cost  averaged  upon  the  balance.  Thus,  the  sum  of  his  items  is 
$11.77;  deduct  seed  corn,  $1.31 — leaves  $10.42,  which,  on  18$  bushels,  is  56 
cents,  instead  of  60.  In  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  the  residence  of  our  corres- 
pondent, the  average  product,  according  to  the  census  of  1845,  is  22  bushels  to  the 
acre,  (which  would  make  the  cost  51  cents,  instead  of  60,  as  he  has  it,)  and  yet 
the  population  of  that  town  decreased  5 per  cent,  in  1840  to  1845;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  that  town  was  only  109,000  bushels  in  1845,  against  106,000, 
in  1840.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  items  of  buying  land,  fencing,  and  breaking 
up,  are  incident  to  western  farming  only  the  first  year,  when  the  product  is  20 
bushels,  and  will  cover  the  expense.  After  that,  the  light-ploughing,  harrowing, 
threshing,  harvesting,  carting,  drawing,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  will,  at  the  outside, 
reach  $4.50  per  acre — but  we  will  say  $5.00— and  30  bushels  will  be  raised, 
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from  which  deduct  2 bushels  for  seed,  and  28  bushels  will  cost  17  cents  each. 
This  is  the  case  with  western  farming,  although  our  correspondent  may  be  nearly 
right  as  to  New  York  wheat.  Again,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  wheat  on  the  river 
coanties  of  Illinois,  an  intelligent  farmer,  of  large  experience,  stated  to  a member 
of  the  American  Institute,*  (in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  that  region,)  as  follows  : — 

“ To  hire  the  land  and  all  the  culture , with  every  expense,  it  would  not  exceed,  on  an 
average,  30  cents  per  bushel.’* 

Now,  it  will  be  supposed  that  these  facts  would  produce  results.  Unfortunately 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  they  have  done  so.  Take  the  State  census  for  1840, 
and  point  off  the  eight  largest  wheat  counties,  and  compare  their  product  and 
population  in  1840,  with  1845,  as  follows  : — 


WHEAT  PRODUCED. 


POPULATION. 


1810. 

1845, 

1840. 

1845. 

Cavuga 

601,824 

652,896 

50,362 

49,663 

Genesee 

911,596 

1,025,218 

59,605 

57,294 

Livingston 

823,050 

821,762 

35,710 

33,193 

Monroe 

1,074,320 

1,338,585 

44,718 

45,634 

Ontario 

770,235 

918,616 

43,501 

42,592 

Orleans 

680,202 

692,127 

25,015 

25,845 

Wavne 

571,083 

587,817 

42,160 

42,515 

Yates 

403,069 

20,442 

20,777 

Increase. 

6,137,838 

6,441,090 

303,252 

321,538 

317,613 

Decrease 3,935 


The  population  for  Monroe,  excludes  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  Genesee  em- 


braces  Wyoming.  Here  is 

an  actual  decrease  in 

the  population  of  the  great 

wheat-growing  counties  of 

New  York. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  large  wheat- 

growing  counties  of  Michigan  : — 

WHEAT. 

POPULATION. 

1840. 

1840. 

1846. 

Calhoun 

176, G30 

10,599 

15,749 

Case 

95,101 

5,710 

8,078 

Jackson  

180,649 

13,130 

16,853 

Kalamazoo 

161,168 

7,380 

10,192 

Lenawee 

167,891 

17,889 

23,011 

Oakland 

264,965 

23,616 

30,288 

St.  Joseph 

131,451 

7,068 

10,097 

Washtenaw 

216,597 

23,571 

26,979 

1,394,452 

109,183 

141,247 

Increase 

32,064 

There  is  no  report  of  the  wheat  product  of  Michigan,  with  the  census  of  1845, 
but  we  may  compare  the  exports  of  Detroit,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Monroe,  as  follows : — 


1841.  „ 1846. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Flour.  Wheat. 

Detroit 180,000  51,000  464,092  114,397 

Monroe 9,302  23,015  155,108  372,847 

St  Joseph’s 68,600  90,612  129,333  235,645 


Total 257,962  164,627  748,533  722,889 


* See  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  138 — 1846. 
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Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  exports  in  bushels  of  wheat  from  those  cities 
were  1,354,137  bushels,  nearly  equal  to  the  product  of  the  eight  counties  in  1841. 
If  the  exports  in  1846  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  products,  the  wheat  crop 
of  those  counties  must  have  increased  2,800,000  bushels,  or  200  per  cent,  in  the 
same  time  that  the  product  of  the  New  York  counties  has  increased  by  5 per  cent, 
and  the  population  decreased.  These  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  figures  we 
have  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  wheat  at  the  West.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  argument  of  our  correspondent,  that  low  prices  failed  to  call  out  wheat, 
holds  true  of  New  York  ; but  the  prices  which  did  not  remunerate  the  New  York 
farmer,  stimulated  western  production  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  and  New 
York  farmers  moved  West  to  avail  themselves  of  the  difference.  The  western 
ports  nearly  all  show  similar  results.  In  1844,  Chicago  exported,  in  flour  and 
wheat,  935,000  bushels ; and  in  1846,1,458,672  bushels.  This  large  increase 
has  been  without  internal  means  of  communication,  and  mostly  in  seasons  of  low 
prices.  Last  June  flour  in  New  York  was  under  $4.  Next  spring  the  Dlinois 
and  Indiana  canals  will  throw  open  vast  tracts  of  land,  capable  of  cultivation  at 
the  low  figures  we  have  named. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  MONTREAL. 

We  have  received,  with  “ the  compliments  of  the  Board  of  Directors,”  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  this  flourishing  institution,  from  which  we  lcam  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  debt 
The  library  contains  4,209  volumes,  and  the  number  of  books  issued  during  the  year  1846 
was  3,900,  exclusive  of  periodicals  to  the  extent  of  about  500.  Of  the  446  members  com- 
posing the  association,  340  constantly  avail  themselves  of  the  library.  The  increase  of 
these  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  esj)ecially  in  regard  to  the  books 
issued,  is  matter  of  just  gratification  to  the  Directors,  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  the 
growing  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Of  the  fourteen  monthly  journals,  with  which  the 
rooms  are  supplied,  the  “ Merchants’  Magazine”  is  the  only  one  from  the  United  States. 
A course  of  lectures  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  December.  At  the  previous  annual 
meeting  a prize  was  offered  for  an  essay  on  “ Commerce,  its  Objects  and  History.”  But 
one  essay,  only,  was  submitted  ; and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Morris.  The 
following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  1847  .* — J.  H.  Winn,  President  ; 
G.  H.  Frothingham,  Vice-President ; 8.  Lester  Taylor,  Corresponding  Secretary ; Robert 
Lindsay,  Recording  Secretary ; Charles  Freeland,  Treasurer ; Alexander  Morris,  John 
M’Gill,  David  Lindsay,  S.  R.  Evans,  John  Murray,  J.  W.  M’Gloshan,  A.  M’Donald,  D. 
Busteed,  David  Muir,  A.  D.  Mncdougall,  Directors ; John  Young,  Esq.,  H.  E.  Montgo- 
merie, Esq.,  W.  C.  Evans,  Esq.,  Donald  Fraser,  Esq.,  Honorary  Directors. 


LAW  OF  “RESPITE”  IN  LOUISIANA. 

We  invite  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  article  in  the  present  number,  upon  Louisi- 
ana Law,  on  the  subject  of  “ Respite.”  We  w'ere  not  before  aware,  and  we  doubt  if  many 
of  our  merchants  are  at  all  informed,  of  the  existence  of  such  a peculiarity  in  the  jurispru  - 
dence  of  one  of  our  sister  States — a peculiarity  so  deeply  affecting  their  rights  and  interests, 
in  their  creditor  relations  to  the  merchants  of  that  State.  We  hope  often  to  hear  from  on  r 
New  Orleans  correspondent. 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  this  excellent  institution  has  been  published,  and,  as 
usnal,  exhibits  the  affaire  of  the  association  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition.  The  num- 
ber of  members  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  was 
2,129.  The  withdrawals  for  the  year  1*46,  were  295.  New  members  added  the  past 
year,  (1846)  609.  The  whole  number  of  members  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,2,443  ; 
exhibiting  a nett  gain  of  314  during  the  year  1846.  From  the  Treasurer’s  report,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  balance  on  hand  31st  of  December,  1845,  wtis  $003  16,  and  that  the 
receipts  from  all  sources  in  1846,  amounted  to  $5,060  61 — making  a total  of  $5,663  77. 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  were  $4,889  46 — leaving  a balance  on  hand  31st  of 
December,  1846,  of  $774  31. 

A comparison  with  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  in  the  last  annual  report,  shows  the 
present  condition  to  be  more  favorable  than  even  the  improvement  manifested  at  that  time, 
and  sustains  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report,  that  the  darker  days  of  the  institution 
have  passed  away,  and  that  the  future  opens  briuhter  prospects.  It  will  appear,  on  com- 
paring the  two  reports,  that  the  receipts  for  initiation  fees,  and  quarterly  dues,  are  $208 
greater , while  the  expenses,  salaries,  light  and  insurance,  are  $229  less,  than  the  previous 
year ; thus  enabling  a larger  expenditure  for  books  and  periodicals  ; the  amount  laid  out 
for  which  is  $444  more  in  the  last  year,  than  in  the  preceding  ; and  there  hns  also  been 
$1 14  greater  amount  paid  for  binding  and  printing,  thnn  for  the  corresponding  period. 
The  association,  we  are  happy  to  state,  remains  entirely  free  from  debt. 

Nearly  two  thousand  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year  1846, 
making  the  total  number  at  the  present  time,  24,623.  The  following  statement  hns  been 
carefully  compiled  from  the  reports  made  by  the  several  Boards  of  Direction,  commencing 
January,  1836,  and  exhibits  for  each  year  the  initiation  fees  and  quarterly  dues  received, 
the  expenditures  for  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  number  of  volumes  added,  to  the  pres- 


ent  time : — 

Due*. 

Co*t  of  Books 
nnd  period  irnla. 

Volume* 

added. 

1835 

$080 

$3,169  06 

$-,126  32 

1,522 

1836 

867 

3,861  50 

2.286  74 

1.845 

1837 

936 

4,770  00 

2,806  47 

2,547 

183* 

1,003 

5,788  50 

3,115  72 

2,471 

1839 

1,097 

6,482  00 

4,278  23 

3,583 

1849 

501 

6,183  00 

1,995  19 

390 

1841 

627 

6,029  50 

1,495  12 

1,136 

1842 

308 

4.998  75 

2.179  79 

1,252 

1843 

248 

4,002  75 

797  90 

465 

1844 

387 

3,461  00 

708  35 

745 

1845 

582 

4,024  50 

1,628  60 

1,428 

1846 

609 

4,206  00 

2,072  59 

1,883 

Every  merchant,  and  every  merchant’s  clerk,  should  belong  to  an  institution  so  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  advance  their  owm  personal  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  society. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  AND  EXCHANGE  AT  VALPARAISO. 

The  custom-house  at  Valparaiso  is  a beautiful  and  spacious  building,  and  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Muele  (Mole)  is  an  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  arrive  at  Val- 
paraiso. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  custom-house  is  the  exchange.  It  is  a plain  building, 
and  contains  a large  and  elegant  reading-room,  in  which  may  always  be  found  the  princi- 
pal European  newspapers.  In  this  reading-room  there  is  also  an  excellent  telescope  by 
Dollond,  which  is  a source  of  amusement,  by  affording  a view  of  the  comical  scenes  some- 
times enacted  on  board  the  ships  in  the  port 
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WASHINGTON,  AS  A MERCHANT! 

By  every  variety  of  commentary,  has  almost  every  fibre  of  the  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  been  illustrated.  His  military  talent  has,  in  all  its  phases,  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  world — weighed,  analyzed,  reviewed — until  it  has  come  out  of  its  fierce 
ordeal,  established,  as  of  the  very  first  order  of  judgment,  energy,  bravery.  His  reputation 
as  a statesman  has  been  blazoned  abroad  with  a vigor,  derived  alike  from  the  truth  and  its 
forcible  use.  Men  have  honored  themselves  by  giving  the  power  of  their  intellect  to  the 
history  of  his  devotion  to  his  country.  All  his  movements  in  war — all  his  acts  in  the  cab- 
inet, are  on  record ; and  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  of  whose 
reputation  it  is  safe,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  thorough. 

But  George  Washington  was  a great  man,  in  other  departments  of  fife  than  those  blend- 
ed with  the  army  and  the  state  ; and  it  is  to  a feature  in  his  character,  less  prominently  be- 
fore the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  which  we  would  speak  in  this  article.  It 
is  the  order,  regularity,  method,  punctuality,  and,  above  all,  the  rectitude — the  unsullied 
and  unchangeable  devotion  to  his  engagements,  which  distinguished  him,  and  which,  com- 
bined,  are  the  very  qualities  that  make  up  the  merchant.  In  all  these,  the  example  of 
Washington  may  fittingly  be  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  merchants  of  the  Union. 
The  old  merchants  of  the  colonies  were  the  very  men  who  perilled  the  most  in  arraying 
themselves  on  the  side  of  a separation  from  England.  Theirs  was  no  cheap  patriotism — 
no  offering  of  words ; but  the  severing  of  a profitable  mercantile  connection — the  riving 
asunder  of  relations  that  involved  sacrifices  alike  keen  and  costly.  From  among  those 
merchants,  some  of  the  most  valued  and  useful  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
were  taken,  and  they  proved  themselves  as  active  in  the  trade  of  war,  as  they  had  ever 
been  vigilant  in  the  war  of  trade. 

The  education  of  Washington  was  purely  a practical  one.  All  that  he  added  to  this  was 
the  result  of  efiorts  in  mnturer  life,  generally  made,  as  events  demonstrated  the  particular 
necessity  of  the  study.  This  was  a business  foundation,  early  laid  ; and  though  at  a time 
of  life  when  boyhood  is  usually  in  its  recklessness,  the  various  parts  of  a business  education 
were  thoroughly  built  up  in  his  character. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  studied  the  intricate  forms  of  business  with  an  ardor  which 
showed  what  was  in  him — with  a method  which  demonstrated  how  that  was  to  be  devel- 
oped. He  copied  out  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  bills  of  sale,  receipts,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  the  class,  which  he  denominated  “ Forms  of  Writing,”  and  these  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  precision  and  the  elegance  with  which  they  are  copied.  His  manuscripts,  even 
then,  were  of  the  utmost  nearness  and  uniformity ; the  diagrams  always  beautiful ; the  col- 
umns and  tables  of  figures  exact,  and  in  unstained  and  unblotted  order.  Old  Tim  Linkin- 
water  would  have  looked  most  approvingly  over  his  work,  and  admitted  **  George”  to  the 
awful  books  of  “ Cheeryble,  Brothers.”  His  excellent  historian,  Mr.  Sparks,  who  has  given 
us  that  rarest  of  all  books,  a reliable  biography,  remarks,  that  these  excellent  habits  of 
method  and  order,  thus  early  formed,  continued  throughout  life.  His  business  papera, 
ledgers,  day-books,  in  which  none  wrote  but  himself,  were  models  of  exactness.  The  de- 
scription of  them  might  apply  to  those  of  the  most  careful  book-keeper  in  our  metropolis. 
Every  fact  had  its  place,  and  was  recorded  in  a plain,  clear  handwriting,  and  there  was 
neither  interlineation,  blot,  or  blemish  ! Frank  Osbaldistone’s  father  could  have  asked  no 
more.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  such  ideas  of  what  the  methods  of  a business  man  should 
be,  we  should  find  as  one  of  his  “ Rules  of  Behavior,” — a code  of  laws  drawn  up  for  his 
own  government,  when  at  the  immature  age  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  won- 
derful in  their  fitness — the  following : — 

“ 12th.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehensive.” 

In  the  46th.  “ Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise.” 
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"These  rules — thi9  manifestation  of  a “ business  talent,” — were  not  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  some  temporary  purpose,  but  firmly  fastened  rules  of  life,  which  were  made  to 
mould  his  life,  and  their  value  to  him  soon  became  manifest.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ; and  such  was  his  reputation  for  probity  and  habits  of  business — for  diligence  and 
habits  of  despatch — that  several  eminent  Virginia  gentlemen  were  anxious  to  secure  his 
services;  and  he  soon  became  busied  in  laborious  duties,  the  cares  of  which  found  an  agree- 
able relief  by  the  society  of  his  cherished  brother  LawTence,  at  Mount  Vernon,  a name, 
whose  associations  were  thereafter  to  be  rendered  so  glorious.  With  that  brother,  in  1751, 
he  left  the  soil  of  his  country  for  the  first  and  last  time,  and  made  a visit  of  four  months  to 
the  West  Indies.  Throughout  all  this  tour,  the  traits  of  character,  of  which  this  article  is 
particularly  designed  to  speak,  were  constantly  manifesting  themselves.  He  daily  copied 
the  log-book,  noted  every  thing,  looked  at  every  thing,  and  wras  never  idle.  When  at  Bar- 
badoes,  the  commerce  of  the  island  was  one  of  the  subjects,  concerning  which,  he  made 
investigation,  and  about  wrhich,  he  made  appropriate  records  in  his  journal. 

The  time  soon  came  for  him  to  be  the  actor  in  the  greater  scenes  of  life,  and  were  it 
within  the  design  of  this  article  to  follow  his  steady  advance  from  one  station  of  usefulness 
and  honor  to  another,  it  would  only  be  to  point  to  the  same  unchanging  rectitude,  and  fidel- 
ity to  every  engagement — the  same  precise  order — the  same  undeviating  exactness.  The 
boy,  who  had  with  such  care  collated  and  prepared  the  details  of  an  exercise  at  school, 
brought  into  like  order  the  statistics  necessary  to  be  studied  Lefore  a campaign  could  be 
wisely  commenced.  Everything  that  could  illustrate  the  duty  of  the  soldier — the  province 
of  the  commander — the  plan  of  attack  or  defence — the  topography  of  the  field  of  battle — 
was,  by  his  indomitable  industry,  his  steadfast  method,  brought  into  a condensed  form,  that 
it  might  be  easily  grasped  by  the  mind — that  “ the  business”  of  the  war  might  be  w'ell  done. 

Nor  wfas  it  in  war  alone,  tlmt  the  man  of  order  developed  himself.  We  quote,  in  full, 
what  Mr.  Sparks  says  upon  the  subject  of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  when  President  of  the 
United  States: — 

“ During  the  presidency,  it  was  likewise  his  custom  to  subject  the  treasury  reports  and 
accompanying  documents  to  the  process  of  tutulnr  condensation,  with  a vast  expenditure  of 
labor  and  patience  ; but  it  enabled  him  to  grasp,  and  retain  in  their  order,  a series  of  iso- 
lated facts,  and  the  results  of  a complicated  mass  of  figures,  which  could  never  have  been 
mastered  so  effectually  by  any  other  mode  of  approaching  them.” 

From  1759  to  17f>4,  Washington  was,  in  some  measure, an  acting  merchant;  for, in  that 
calmest  period  of  his  life — after  the  brief,  but  brilliant  episode  of  the  Brnddock  campaign, 
most  honorable  to  himself,  however  disastrous  to  one  whose  name  was  more  prominent, 
and  before  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution — he  regularly  exported  to  London  the  product 
of  his  large  estate  on  the  Potomac.  The  shipments  were  made  in  his  own  name,  and  to 
his  correspondents  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  to  which  places  his  tobacco  was  consigned. 
Are  there  none  of  those  precious  bills  of  lading  yet  in  existence  ? They  would  be  valued 
by  many  of  us,  on  this  aide  of  the  water,  at  leaBt,  as  evidences  of  the  attention  which  he 
gave  to  all  his  business. 

In  return  for  the  articles  exported,  it  was  his  custom,  twrice  in  each  year,  to  import,  at 
that  period,  from  London,  the  goods  which  he  desired  to  use ; and  Mr.  Sparks  thus  de- 
lineates how  accurately  he  fulfilled  his  duties  as  an  importer: — 

“ He  required  his  agent  to  send  him,  in  addition  to  a general  bill  of  the  whole,  the  origi- 
nal vouchers  of  the  shop-keepers  and  mechanics,  from  whom  purchases  had  been  made. 

“ So  particular  was  he  in  these  concerns,  that  he  recorded  with  his  own  hand,  in  books 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  all  the  long  lists  of  orders,  and  copies  of  the  multifarious  receipts 
from  the  different  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  had  supplied  the  goods.  In  this  way,  he 
kept  a perfect  oversight  of  the  business ; ascertained  the  prices ; could  detect  any  imposi- 
tion, mismanagement,  or  carelessness,  and  tell  when  any  advantage  was  taken  of  him ; of 
which,  if  he  discovered  any,  he  did  not  fail  to  remind  his  correspondents.” 
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And  all  this,  we  must  remember,  was  while  he  had  the  charge  of  the  vast  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  while  he  was  dispensing  a large  and  generous  hospitality. 

When  the  French  war  had  ended,  it  became  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  the 
complicated  military  accounts  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  a task,  arduous  enough,  but,  like 
all  the  other  duties  of  his  life,  faithfully  performed. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  left  him  no  leisure  for  personal  attendance  on  his  private  busi- 
ness, but  yet  it  was  never  neglected.  He  could  not  be  personally  present ; but  while  the 
noises  of  the  camp,  the  preparations  for  battle,  the  deliberations  of  councils,  were  all  shared 
in  to  the  utmost,  his  correspondence  about  his  home  affairs,  were  as  thorough  and  minute, 
as  though  he  had  been  an  absentee  of  leisure. 

His  accounts,  while  engaged  in  the  sendee  of  his  country,  were  so  accurately  kept,  that 
to  this  hour  they  are  an  example  held  up  before  the  nation.  His  habits  of  business  enabled 
him,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  revolution — its  fierce  contests — its  sufferings  and  disorders, 
to  so  methodize  and  record  all  the  business  incidents  of  each  day,  that  the  end  of  the  war 
found  him  prepared  to  lay  before  Congress  an  exact  statement  of  his  expenditures.  There 
was  about  him  a pervading  principle  of  order,  not  of  a lifeless,  sluggish  cast,  but  life-like 
and  energetic;  so  that,  while  every  thing  was  well  done,  it  was  done  in  time  and  in  earnest 

Let  any  one  read  his  will,  and  they  will  rise  up  from  the  perusal,  with  the  conviction, 
that  a more  thorough  man  of  business  never  lived.  There  have  been  many  documents  of 
a similar  kind,  drawn  up  with  wonderful  care  and  labor,  and  at  vast  remuneration,  by  gen- 
tlemen learned  in  the  law,  but  none  where  every’  incident  is  so  carefully  attended  to — not 
in  the  spirit  of  fenrfulness  of  flnws  and  evasions,  and  all  the  thousand  munitions  of  attack 
to  wlfch  they  resort  who  “break”  wills — but  in  the  orderly,  sound,  business-like  manner, 
in  which  a Gresham  might  have  written  his  projection  of  an  exchange. 

But  we  need  point  to  no  isolated  instance.  His  whole  life  establishes  the  fact,  that  a 
more  perfect  man  of  business  never  lived  than  was  George  Washington. 

Valueless,  indeed,  in  the  comparison,  had  they  stood  alone,  would  all  this  method,  and 
order,  and  industry  lie.  A merchant  may  have  all  these,  and  yet  be  but  sagacious  and — 
unprincipled ; but  of  this  man,  a nobler  record  is  left  to  us.  I quote  only  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  said,  and  he  spoke  certainly  with  no  improper  bias: — 

“IIIS  INTEGRITY  WAS  MOST  PURE.” 

To  the  merchant  of  the  United  States,  the  example  of  rater  Patritr  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be  lost.  So  prompt  to  do — so  exact  in  doing — so  wise  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done — so  prudent  as  to  what  should  not  be  done — such  unsullied  honesty — such  pure  in- 
tegrity. These  are  the  qualities  that,  combined,  make  up  the  good  and  great  merchant ; 
and  as  they  were  eminent  in  George  Washington,  may  he  not  be  claimed  as  well  by  the 
merchants,  as  by  the  soldiers,  or  farmers,  or  statesmen?  W.  H.  B. 


PUBLIC  LOTTERIES  OF  LIMA,  PERU. 

In  Lima,  there  is  a public  lottery,  which  the  government  farms  to  a private  individual, 
for  a considerable  sum.  The  tickets  are  drawn  weekly.  The  price  of  a ticket  is  one  real. 
The  largest  prize  is  §1,000;  the  smaller  prizes,  $500,  $i250,  or  $100.  A lottery  on  a 
larger  scale  is  drawn  every  three  months.  The  highest  prize  in  this  lottery  is  $4,000, 
and  the  price  of  the  ticket  is  four  reals.  To  every  ticket  is  affixed  a motto,  usually  con- 
sisting of  an  invocation  to  a saint,  and  a prayer  for  good  luck,  and  at  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery,  this  motto  is  read  aloud,  wdicn  the  number  of  the  ticket  Is  announced.  Few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Limn  foil  to  buy  at  least  one  ticket  in  the  weekly  lottery.  The  negroes  are 
particularly  fond  of  trying  their  lnck  in  this  way,  and  in  many  instances  fortune  has  been 
singularly  kind  to  them.* 

* Tschudi’s  Travels  in  Peru,  in  published  by  Wiley  & Putnam. 
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THE  PRAYING  PARSES  MERCHANT. 

The  following  ip  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  missionary  at  Bombay, 
to  the  editor  of  the  “ Dayspring.”  Mr.  Hume  says  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand 
Parf»ee9,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  resident  in  Bombay,  and  that  they  constitute  the  most 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  wealthy  class  of  the  native  population.  Our  own  favored 
Christendom,  (we  say  it  reverently,)  is  not  without  its  praying  merchants,  who  know  how 
to  drive  a good  bargaiu  : — 

“ A few  days  since,  I had  occasion  to  go  into  the  shop  of  a Parsee,  with  whom  I am  con- 
siderably acquainted.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  1 found  him  standing  on  the  steps  of 
his  shop,  with  his  fnce  toward  the  setting  sun,  busily  engaged  in  repeating  his  prayers. 
Many  people  were  passing  along  the  street  just  betore  him  ; but  this  seemed  to  cause  him 
no  concern,  unless  when  he  had  occasion  to  bow  to  some  acquaintance.  When  I turned 
to  enter  his  shop,  he  gave  me  a very  cordial  salutation,  bowing  and  waving  his  hand  for 
me  to  enter,  but  all  the  time  repeating  his  prayers  ns  rapidly  ns  ever.  Perceiving  that  no 
one  was  present  in  the  shop  to  attend  to  me,  he  clapped  his  hands  several  times,  making  a 
load  noise,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  well  understood  by  the  family,  as  his  son,  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  came  running  into  the  shop. 

“ I asked  him  the  price  of  the  article  which  I had  come  to  purchase*  ; when  he,  being  in 
doubt,  went  and  inquired  of  his  father,  who,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  wrote 
upon  the  palm  of  the  other  the  price  to  be  charged.  The  young  man  then  came  back  and 
told  w'hnt  his  fnther  had  said  ; but  the  price  being  extravagant,  I objected  to  it,  and  told 
him  what  I would  give.  The  young  man,  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  act  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, w’ent  and  reported  my  ofler  to  his  lather,  who  shook  his  head,  anil  again  wrote  on 
his  hand,  as  before,  a sum  considerably  less  than  the  first  mentioned.  The  young  man 
again  came  and  stated  the  price  now  asked  ; which  being  still  very  unreasonable,  I was 
about  to  leave,  but  said  I would  give  him  the  sum  oflered  at  fiist  if  he  chose  to  take  it 
The  young  man  again  hastened  to  his  hither  with  my  ofler,  and,  ns  he  shook  his  head  at 
this,  I passed  out  at  another  door,  leaving  him  repeating  his  prayers  as  busily  as  ever. 
While  1 remained,  he  appeared  much  interested  in  what  was  passing  in  the  shop  ; and  al- 
though praying  with  his  lacc  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  every  moment  turned  so  farubout 
as  to  catch  a glance  of  us,  and  observe  what  we  were  doing. 

“The  person  here  mentioned  Is  an  intelligent,  shrewd  businessman  ; but,  alas,  how  blind 
in  regard  to  spiritual  matters  ! He  readily  acknowledged  that  we  are  indebted  to  God  for 
every'  thing  ; hut  I hnve  often  seen  him,  early  in  the  morning,  bowing  reverently  in  suc- 
cession to  the  different  articles  in  his  shop,  muttering  over  something  ut  the  same  time. 
This  is  done  from  a superstitious  belief  that  it  may  secure  him  good  prices  and  prosperous 
business.” 


NOVEL  COMMERCIAL  SPECULATION. 

We  cut  from  the  “ Polynesian,”  published  at  Honolulu,  the  official  organ  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government,  conducted  by  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  an  American,  the  following  statement, 
which  illustrates  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American  character: — 

“ An  enterprising  Yankee  at  Canton  has  recently  built  a Chinese  junk  of  about  300 
tons,  fitted  and  rigged  entirely  after  the  Chinese  mode,  which  he  intends  taking  to  New 
York,  loading  her  with  every  species  of  China  knicknacs,  curiosities,  etc.,  to  be  sold  on 
board  after  arrival  off  that  city.  He  takes  also  a Chinese  crew,  a theatrical  and  juggling 
company,  males  and  females,  and  every  thing  curious,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Celestials.  The  junk  will  have  cnnvnss-sails,and  n Christian  rudder,  to  make 
her  suitable  for  the  long  voyage,  hut  upon  arrival  at  the  Narrows,  every  thing  foreign  will 
be  replaced  by  Chinese  articles,  mat  sails,  clumsy  rudder  and  all,  and  the  junk  anchor  off 
the  city  in  her  entire  oriental  costume  and  build,  w'liere  she  will  remain  ns  a show-shop, 
tele-room  and  mountebank  exhibition.  It  is  expected  she  will  make  the  passage  in  five 
months.  The  cost  of  the  whole  a flair  will  be  about  $30,000,  and  the  ‘cute*  proprietor 
will  undoubtedly  realize  a large  fortune.  After  having  exhausted  the  United  States,  he 
has  been  oflered  $*20,000  to  deliver  his  junk  in  England.  The  Mnnhattanese  will  stare  as 
broadly  at  the  strange  sight  of  a cruiser  from  the  flowery  land  sailing  up  their  noble  river, 
as  did  the  aborigines  when  old  Hendrick  Hudson  astonished  their  unsophisticated  senses 
by  a display  of  his  Dutch  canvass  in  their  bay.  The  junks  are  said  to  be  good  sea-boats, 
and  nothing  worse  than  delay  is  feared  in  the  voyage.  We  only  wonder  some  one  never 
thought  of  it  before.” 
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Mercantile  Miscellanies* 


THE  MERCHANTS  AT  VALPARAISO. 

In  Valparaiso,  as  in  all  seaports,  there  is  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  different  countries, 
nations,  languages,  and  manners,  amidst  which,  the  national  character  of  the  country  is 
entirely  lost.  The  trade  in  European  goods  is  very  extensive,  but  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  a few  great  North  American  and  English  houses,  who  supply  the  whole  coun- 
try with  the  articles  they  import.  At  times,  such  is  the  overstock  of  importations,  that 
goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  in  Valparaiso,  than  in  Europe.  The  warehouses  are  so 
filled  with  some  sorts  of  merchandise,  that  without  any  fresh  supplies,  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  some  years  to  come.  Among  the  clerks  in  the  mercantile  houses,  Dr.  Von  Tschudi, 
the  German  traveller,  in  1842,  met  with  a great  number  of  Germans,  who  all  maintain  an 
intimate  association  with  each  other.  They  have  formed  themselves  into  a union,  and 
they  have  a very  commodious  place  in  which  they  hold  their  meetings.  Following  their 
example,  the  English  have  united  together,  and  established  several  clubs.  The  French 
have  not  gained  any  considerable  footing  in  this  part  of  South  America,  in  which  there 
are  scarcely  two  French  mercantile  houses  of  any  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  abundance  of  French  hairdressers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  jewellers,  confectioners,  and 
chevaliers  d'industrie . Neither  is  there  any  want  of  modistes  Parisiennes  et  Bordelaises. 


COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  SINGAPORE. 

Mr.  G.  Davidson,  in  his  recently  published  work,  “ Trade  and  Travel  in  the  East,”  thus 
speaks  of  the  commercial  prospects  of  Singapore : — 

“ As  to  the  commercial  prospects  of  this  island,  I have  some  misgivings.  The  recent  es- 
tablishment by  her  majesty’s  government,  of  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
opening  of  the  northern  ports  on  the  coast  of  China,  will,  I fear,  give  its  commerce  a cheek  : 
indeed,  it  seems  inevitable  that  it  should  suffer  from  these  causes.  When  we  consider  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Chinese  junk  trade  to  Singapore,  and  take  into  account  the  cheaper 
rate  we  can  supply  them,  now  their  ports  are  open,  at  their  own  doors,  with  every  commo- 
dity they  require  from  the  Malay  islands,  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  they  will  save  by 
supplying  their  wants  or  disposing  of  their  superfluities,  in  the  harbors  of  Shang  Hae,  Ning- 
po,  Foo  Chow,  or  Arnoy,  instead  of  undertaking  the  long  voyage  to  the  straits  of  Malacca 
for  that  purpose, — one  is  at  a loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  snnguine  expectation  can 
rest,  that  the  opening  of  China  will  do  Singapore  no  harm.  Some  of  its  merchants  evi- 
dently share  in  my  anticipation,  as  they  have  completed  arrangements  for  forming  establish- 
ments at  Hong  Kong,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  change  they  expect  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  trade.  It  will  not  be  this  year,  nor,  probably,  the  next,  that  this  change 
will  take  place ; but,  that  it  must  ultimately  come  to  pass,  I can  sec  no  room  to  doubt. 

“ In  other  branches  of  its  trade,  Singapore  will,  probably,  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
late  arrangements  with  China;  but  it  will* suffer  more  or  less.  It  is  extremely  likely,  that 
a large  portion  of  the  rice  of  Bally  and  Lombok,  the  pepper  of  Borneo,  and  the  beche-de- 
mer  of  Celebes,  will  be  carried  direct  to  China  in  European  vessels,  instead  of  passing,  as 
hitherto,  through  the  hands  of  the  Singapore  merchants.  Whenever  a new  mart  is  opened, 
there  is  no  want  of  men,  money,  or  ships  to  take  advantage  of  it  ; and  we  can  place  pep- 
per from  Borneo,  and  rice  from  Bally,  in  any  port  on  the  coast  of  China,  for  less  money,  by 
carrying  them  there  direct  from  the  place  of  growth,  than  the  Chinese  can  by  carrying  them 
from  Singapore  in  their  junks.  These  vessels  only  make  one  voyage  in  the  year,  whereas 
a square-rigged  vessel  can  make  three  with  ease ; and  it  is  on  account  of  the  greater  ser- 
vice performed  by  the  latter,  that  she  can  carry  goods  to  market  cheaper  than  a junk.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  I think  the  trade  of  Singapore  has  reached  its  maximum ; and  that 
the  town  ha9  attained  to  its  highest  point  of  importance  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  at 
this  moment  rather  over-built.” 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Giornale  del  Lloyd  Austriaco  gives  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  demand 
for  tea : — It  appears  that  from  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  there  was 
a demand  for  797,818,733  lbs.  of  tea,  of  which  705,732,024  lbs.  were  used  in  China  itself, 
and  the  following  quantities  exported — viz.,  57,584,561  lbs.  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
18,502,148  lbs.  to  the  United  States  o t North  America  ; 2,000,000  lbs.  to  Holland  ; 
5,000,000  lbs.  to  Russia,  (by  land) ; 3,000,000  lbs.  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  ; 4,000,000  lbs.  to  Sydney  and  South  Australia  ; and  2,000,000  lb&  to  Spain  and 
France. 
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BELGIAN  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  CURRENCY. 

Belgium  has  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical  system ; the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  is  the  measure  of  length.  Its  unity,  the  metre,  is  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  a quadrant  of  the  meridional  circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the 
metre  is  nearly  an  inch  less  than  an  English  yard  and  half  a quarter ; that  is  3.28  feet. 

The  unit  of  superficial  measure,  the  are,  is  a square,  of  which  the  side  is  ten  metres. 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  the  litre,  is  a cube,  of  which  the  side  is  the  tenth 
part  of  a metre,  61.028  cubic  inches. 

The  stere  is  a cubic  metre,  35.317  cubic  feet 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  weight  is  a centimetre  cube  of  distilled  water ; that  is,  a 
cube  of  w'hich  the  side  is  a hundredth  part  of  a metre. 

The  itinerary  measures  are  the  decametre,  10  metres;  the  kilometre,  1,000  metres;  and 
the  myriametre,  10,000  metres. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare,  containing  10,000  square  metres  ; the  decare  of  1,000 
square  metres,  or  1,196  square  miles;  the  are,  containing  100  square  miles,  and  the  ccn- 
tiare,  which  is  one  square  mile. 

For  solid  measure  are  used  the  stere,  and  decistere  ; that  is,  a cubic  metre  and  its  tenth 
part 

For  the  measure  of  weight  are  used  the  gramme,  the  decagramme,  or  10  grammes ; the 
kilogramme,  or  1,000  grammes,  and  the  quintal,  or  100  kilogrammes.* 


TABLE  OF  CORRESPONDING  MEASURES,  ENGLISH  AND  BELGIAN  OR  FRENCH. 


Metre 3.28  feet,  or  3937  inches. 

Millimetre 0.039  inch. 

Centimetre 0393  inch. 

Decimetre 3.937  inches. 

Myriametre...  6.213  miles,  10,936  yards. 
Metre  carre...  1.196  square  yards. 

Are 0.098  sq.  roods,  1 19.6  sq.  yds. 

Decare 1,196  square  yards. 


ctare 2.471  acres,  11,960  sq.  yards. 

Litre 1.760  pints,  61.03  cubic  in. 

Decalitre 2.201  gallons,  610.28  cub.  m. 

Hectalitre 22.009  galls.,  2.84  W.  bush. 

Gramme 15.434  grains  Troy. 

xt- ■ S 2.6801bs.  Troy,  2lb.  8oz.  3dwt 

Kilogramme  j 2.60SU*.  Avoiraib.  3oz.  4dwt 
Millior  or  Bar.  9 tons, — 16cwt,  3qrs,  121be. 


The  Belgian  kintal  is  equal  to  103  lbs.  English,  or  47  kilometres. 

21  Belgian  kintals  and  75  lbs.,  1 English  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

10.1465  metrical  quintals,  1 English  ton. 

, , . . S 90  kilogrammes,  or  2.84  Winchester  bushels. 

The  hectolitre,  used  in  coal  measure  } cu|)ic  feet>  or  22  imperial  gallons. 

11.26  hectolitres,  1 English  ton.  1,014.65  kilogrammes,  1 ton, — in  ordinary  calculations, 
1,000  kilogrammes  are  held  as  one  ton. 

1 hectare  of  land,  2.471  English  acres. 

1 Vierkantebumlcr,  1 19.6  English  yards  square,  or  1 French  acre. 

1 metrical  mile,  1,093  English  yards,  or  1 French  kilometre. 

1 inudde,  6,102  cubic  inches  English,  or  2.837  bushels,  or  100  French  litres. 


Currency. The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Belgium,  and  its  divisions  are  made  ac- 

cording to  the  decimal  system 

1 franc,  9.69d.  English,  or  19$  cents  United  States  currency. 

20  francs,  1 Napoleon,  1 new  Louis,  16s.  2d.  English,  or  $3.86  U.  S.  currency. 

1 English  sovereign  in  Belgian  money,  25  francs,  20  centimes. 

1 English  shilling,  J franc,  16  centimes. 


* Chiefly  derived  from  McCulloch’s  Gazetteer,  and  Loudon’s  Tables. 
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CHARTERED  AND  FREE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  ia  a summary  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  all  the  banks  in  this  State , 
on  the  1st  days  of  November,  1845  and  1846: — 


''Loans  and  discounts 

Real  estate 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes. . 

Bank  fund 

Loss  and  expense  account..... 

Over  drafts 

— Specie 

Custi  items 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 

Bills  of  suspended  banks. 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers . 


RESOURCES. 


1843. 

1846. 

148  banks,  2 branches. 

150  banks,  9 branches. 

$77,177,011 

$72,301,980 

3,645,684 

3,642,711 

3,181,746 

2,784,012 

10,962,822 

11,226.767 

236,268 

160,234 

425,584 

279,920 

133,242 

151,640 

8,884,545 

8,048.384 

5,947,585 

7,786,699 

2,258,862 

2,421,069 

14,482 

10.005 

9,534,166 

9,318,635 

$120,401,997 

$118,141,056 

LIABILITIES. 

1845.  1846. 


Capital 

Profits 

Circulation 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State 

Due  canal  fund 

Due  depositors  on  demand 

Due  individuals 

Due  hanks 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Amount  not  included  in  above  items. 


148  banks,  2 branches. 

$42,845,428 

5,018,043 

21,375,369 

631,063 

1,581,330 

31,773,991 

759,259 

12,829,854 

3,002,649 

585,011 


150  banks,  2 branches 

$43,024,658 

5,498,222 

22,268,522 

669,829 

581,737 

30,629,196 

801,392 

12,978,464 

1,098,330 

590,706 


$120,401,997  [$118,141,056 


CONDITION  OF  THE  CHARTERED  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  the  bank  statements  of  all  the  chartered 
banks  of  the  State  for  the  last  five  years,  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroller 
of  the  State  of  New  York : — 


LIABILITIES. 


Jan.  1,  1843.  Nov.  1.  1843.  Nov.  1,  1844.  Nov.  1,  1845.  Nov.  I.  1846. 
85  bank*.  85  bks.2  brehs.  83bks.  2brch»-  81  bks.  2 brehs.  80  bk*.  2 brehs. 

Capital  $32,901,280  $32,391,460  $31,391,460  $30,491,460  $30,241,460 

Circulation 9,734,465  13,350,334  15,114,686  15,831,058  16,033,125 

Canal  fund 1,464,496  1,111,357  1,214,790  1,244,524  398,080 

Deposits- 15,109,164  22,407,761  21,979,071  23,104,678  21,678,988 

Due  Banks 10,736,602  12,203,614  11,210,760  10,048,355  9,885,308 


RESOURCES. 


Jan.  1. 1843.  Nov.  1.  1843.  Nov.  1,  1844.  Nov.  1.  1845.  Nov.  1. 1846. 
85  bank*.  85  bk*.  2 brehs.  83  bks.  2 brehs.  81  bk*.  2 brehs.  80  bks  2 brehs. 

Loans  and  discounts.  $44,27(1,5-16  $51,711,666  $57,2*5,160  $57,734,989  $54,9.78,836 


Stocks 4,843,320  6,055,938  4,170.935  4,227,191  3,727,186 

Specie 6,738,389  9,953,270  6,978,055  6,856,718  6,310,513 

Bank  notes. 3,890,677  3,537,600  1,971,208  1,897,991  1,891,514 

Cash  items 2,248,202  2,526,158  4,511,316  4,469,853  5,640,583 

Due  from  banks 3,726,370  8,477,399  7,173,523  7,927,610  7,419,629 
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INCORPORATED  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  give  below  an  aggregate  statement  of  80  incorporated  banks  and  2 branches,  on  the 
1st  November,  1846: — 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $54, 938.836 

Real  estate . 3,123,468 

Bonds  and  mortgages 873,5  >8 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes...  3,727, 1 86 

Bank  fund 169,234 

Loss  and  expense  account.....  170,848 

Overdrafts. 112.833 

Specie 6,340,513 

Cash  items. 5,640,583 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 1,891,514 

Bills  of  suspended  banks 7,948 

Due  banks 7,419,629 


$84,416,160 


LIABILITIES* 

Capital $30,241,460 

Profits. 4,129,357 

Circulation 16,033,125 

Due  treasurer  of  the  State....  502,814 

Dae  canal  fund 398,080 

Doe  depositors  on  demand 21,678,988 

Due  individuals 433,838 

Due  bauks 9,885,308 

Due  treasurer  of  United  States  756,777 

Amount  not  included  in  above  356,413 


$84,416,160 


FREE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  an  aggregate  statement  of  70  free  banks  on  the  1st  November,  1846:— 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $17,363,144 

Real  estate 519,243 

Bonds  and  mortgages 1,910,504 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes..  7,499,581 
Loss  and  expense  account....  109,072 

Overdrafts. 38,747 

Specie 1,707,871 

Cash  items 2,146,116 

B1IL3  of  solvent  hanks 529,555 

Bills  of  suspended  banks 2,057 

Due  banks 1,899,006 


$33,724,896 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital $12,783,198 

Profits 1,368,865 

Circulation 6,235,397 

Due  treasurer  of  the  State....  167,015 

Due  canal  fund 183,657 

Due  depositors  on  demand....  8,950,208 

Due  individuals 367,554 

Due  banks 3,093,156 

Due  treasurer  ol  United  States  341,553 

Amount  not  included  in  above  234,293 


$33,724,896 


DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CONDITION  AND  PROORESS  OF  THE  STATE  DEBT,  FROM  1837  TO  1846. 

The  following  statement,  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  A.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York,  shows  the  character,  condition,  and  progress  of  the  State 
debt  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  first  column  shows  the  amount  of  State  stock  issued  and 
loaned  to  railroad  and  canal  corporations.  The  second  column,  the  sum  borrowed  for  the 
ordinary  support  of  the  government,  including  the  stock  issued  to  John  Jacob  Astor.  The 
third  column  shows  the  amount  of  unredeemed  stock  issued  on  account  of  the  several 
canals ; and  the  fourth,  the  total  of  the  whole  debt.  The  debts  are  given  as  they  appea 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  30th  of  September  of  each  year 


1.  !.  I.  A. 


Year*. 

Contingent  debt. 

Gon.  Fund  debt. 

Canal  debt. 

Agg.  State  debt 

1837... 

$810,000 

$978,032 

$6,166,082 

$7,954,114 

1838... 

1,148,032 

9,308,120 

11,953,852 

1839... 

1,847,700 

1,392,217 

10,785,820 

14,025,738 

1840... 

2,845,700 

1,412,961 

14,126,647 

18,385,308 

1841.... 

4,235,700 

1,418,878 

16,316,374 

21,960,952 

1842  ... 

1,720,000 

5,559,805 

19,574.392 

26,854,197 

1843  ... 

5,423,415 

20,392,324 

27,535,739 

1844... 

5,634,507 

20.713,905 

28,068,413 

1845  ... 

5,885,549 

19,690,020 

27,288,560 

1846.... 

1,713,000 

5,992,840 

17,028,240 

24,734,080 

VOL. 

XVI. NO.  III. 
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The  preceding  statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  contingent  debt  reached  if* 
highest  point  on  the  30th  of  September,  1841 ; this,  however,  is  not  so.  Between  the 
30th  of  September  of  that  year,  and  the  7th  of  February,  1842,  stock  was  issued  and 
loaned  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  to  the  amount  of  $900,000,  and  to  the 
Schenectady  and  Troy  Railroad,  $100,000,  being  a total  of  one  million,  and  making  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  contingent  debt,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1842,  $5,235,700. 
The  last  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  was  issued  to  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1842,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  following,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany informed  Gov.  Seward  that  the  company  had  made  no  provision  for  the  payment  of 
the  April  interest  on  any  of  the  State  stock  issued  to  said  company,  then  amounting  to 
•3  ,000,000.  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  Legislature  by  Gov.  Seward.  By  this 
failure  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  the  previous  failures  of  the  Ithaca  and  Oswego, 
and  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  companies,  the  sum  of  $3,515,700  was  transferred  from 
the  column  of  contingent  liabilities,  to  a direct  debt  chargeable  on  the  treasury.  This  ex- 
planation accounts  for  the  great  changes  in  the  general  fund  and  contingent  debts,  from 
1841  to  1842. 

! The  canal  debt,  in  the  preceding  statement,  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1844,  when  it  stood  at  $20,713,905.  The  canal  debt,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1842,  was  given  at  $18,656,011.72,  wdiich  embraced  $600,000  to 
pay  arrearages  to  contractors.  Subsequent  payments  show  that  the  sum  then  estimated  for 
arrearages  was  greatly  underrated.  Instead  of  $600,000,  there  has  actually  been  paid, 

' from  the  7th  of  February,  1842,  to  the  13th  of  June,  1846,  the  following  sums: — 


For  arrearages  to  contractors,  engineers,  &c $2,649,487.35 

For  land  damages. 473,520.74 


$3,175,008.09 


THE  DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  State  realized  from  taxation  and  other  sources,  last  year,  $898,619  in  addition  to 
cash  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year ; while  the  whole  annual  interest  upon 
her  debt  is  $651,821,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  less  than  $200,000.  The 
receipts  of  the  State  from  direct  taxes,  stamps,  and  other  sources,  are  largely  increasing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  well-grounded  objection  to  the  process  of  resumption  du- 
ring the  present  year. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND,  DECEMBER  1,  1846. 


For  construction  of  State  Tobacco  Warehouses  in  Baltimore $85,000  00 

For  the  construction  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary 97,947  30 

For  the  Washington  Monument,  Baltimore 3,000  00 

iFor  account  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 3,697,000  00 

'For  account  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad  Company 500,000  00 

For  account  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 7,194,666  67 

, For  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad 2,232,045  29 

For  construction  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  Railroad 219,724  45 

For  construction  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-Water  Canals 1,000,000  00 

For  conduction  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Railroad 152.401  27 

For  Medical  Department  of  Baltimore  University 30.000  00 


$15,211,784  98 

RECAPITULATION. 

Currency,  6 per  cent  bonds. $3,932,306  44 

“ 5 “ “ 1,831,811  87 

Sterling,  5 “ “ 8,857,666  67 

Currency,  4J  “ “ 100,000  00 

“ 3 “ “ 500,000  00 


Total $15,211,784  98 
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Of  this  amount  there  is  held  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 

and  not  negotiated,  in  5 per  cent  sterling  bonds,  issued  in  1838 $3,200,000 

Held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  (as  per  preceding  statements)...  1,496,473 
Actual  Funded  Debt  of  the  State 10,515,311 


Total $15,211,784 

Official  tables  show  that  the  entire  funded  debt  of  the  State  is $15,211,784 


Of  which  there  is  held  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  not  negotiated , and  will  probably  never  coine 

against  the  State $3,200,000 

And  State  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State’s  Sinking 

Fund. 1/196,473 

4,696,473 


Leaving  an  actual  funded  debt  of. 


$10,515,311 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  " Abstract  ex- 
hibiting the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October, 
1846,  prepared  from  official  returns,  by  John  G.  Palfrey,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.” 
It  has  just  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  covers  fifty-eight 
pages.  We  give  below  the  aggregate  condition  of  all  the  banks  except  four,  from  which 
returns  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  up. 


DUE  FROM  THE  BANKS. 


Capital  stock  paid  in 

Bills  in  circulation  of  $5  and  upwards. 

Bills  in  circulation  less  than  $5 

Nett  profits  on  hand 

Balances  due  to  other  Banks 

Cash  deposited 

Cash  deposited  bearing  interest 

Total  amount  due  from  the  Banks 


25  banks  in  Boston. 
$18,180,000  00 
5,677,668  00 
696,018  00 
1,474,694  72 
5,072,005  48 
6,806,374  51 
740,237  18 
38,646,997  89 


80  oat  of  Boiton. 

$12,980,000  00 
6,651,717  00 
1,566,511  50 
1,029,441  45 
213,010  19 
2,653,001  41 
161,034  80 
25,254,716  35 


Total— 105. 

$31,160,000  00 
12,329,385  00 
2,262,529  50 
2,504,136  17 
5,285,015  67 
9,459,375  92 
901,271  98 
63,901,714  24 


RESOURCES  OF  TnK  BANKS. 


Gold,  silver, and  other  coined  metals... 

Real  Estate 

Bills  of  other  banks  in  this  State 

Bills  of  other  banks  elsewhere 

Balances  due  from  other  banks 

Amount  of  all  debts  due 

Total  amount  of  the  resources 

Rate,  amount,  and  date  of  dividends, 

since  the  last  annual  returns.  

Reserved  profits  at  time  of  last  dividend. 
Debts  due  each  bank,  secured  by  stock. 
Debts  due  and  unpaid,  (doubtful) 


25  bank*  in  Boston. 

$2,437,072  39 
719,582  87 
2,394,802  78 
176,236  00 
3,104,657  23 
29,814,646  62 
38,646,997  89 

1,163,500  00 
1,151,642  10 
396,075  85 
74,266  76 


80  oat  of  Barton. 

$617,683  29 
378,418  10 
240,256  38 
43,459  55 
2,463,431  59 
21,511,467  44 
25,254,716  35 

692,790  00 
655,561  65 
345,460  69 
188,176  39 


Total— 10S. 

$3,054,755  68 
1,038,000  97 
2,635,059  16 
219,695  55 
5,568,088  82 
51,326,114  06 
63,901,714  24 

1,856,290  00 
1,807,203  75 
741,536  54 
262,443  15 


AGGREGATE  DIVIDENDS. 


Banks  in  Boston,  for  the  year,  a 
“ “ in  April, 

44  44  in  October, 

“ out  of  Boston,  for  the  year, 

44  44  in  April, 

“ “ in  October, 

All  the  Banks,  for  the  year, 

“ in  April, 

44  in  October, 


fraction  less  than  6.4  per  cent. 
“ 44  3.25  44 

44  over  3.15  “ 

“ less  than  5.34  “ 

“ over  3.21  44 

44  **  2.12  «• 

“ 44  5.95  “ 

“ 44  3.23  44 

“ 2.72  44 


Some  of  the  banks  did  not  return  dividends  in  October,  1846,  although  they  may  have 
made  them. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  we  derive  the 
following  statement  of  the  aggregate  condition  of  thirty-eight  Savings  Banks  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  1846: — 


AGGREGATE  OF  THIRTY-EIGHT  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Number  of  depositors 62,893 

Amount  of  deposits $10,680,933  10 

Public  funds 1,890,535  93 

Loans  on  public  funds 19,500  00 

Bank  stock 1,909,620  72 

Loons  on  bank  stock 149,256  50 

Deposits  in  b’ks  bear’g  int.  94,520  61 

Railroad  stock 14,800  00 

Loans  on  railroad  Stock....  232,538  75 

Invested  in  real  estate 90,884  22 


Loans  on  mortg.  of  real  est  $3,757,262  80 

Lua ii9  to  county  or  town...  818,041  96 

Loans  on  personal  security.  1,930,072  88 

Cash  on  hand 150,728  26 

Rate  and  amount  of  divi-  ) 4|  percent. 

dend  for  last  year \ 345,443  10 

Average  annual  per  cent  of 

dividends  of  last  5 years  5£  percent. 
Annual  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitutions.  29,306  69 


THE  MINT  AT  LIMA,  IN  PERU. 

The  mint  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plazueln  de  la  Independencia.  It  was  founded 
in  Lima,  in  the  year  1565 ; in  1572  transferred  to  Potosi,  and  in  1683  removed  back  to 
Lima.  For  the  space  of  seventy  years  this  establishment  was  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals; but  in  the  year  1753  the  Spanish  government  took  the  management  of  it,  and 
erected  the  building  in  which  it  is  still  located.  It  is  a large  and  handsome  structure,  but 
very  defective  in  its  internal  arrangement.  Until  the  year  1817,  the  machinery  for  casting 
was  worked  by  mules,  ninety-two  of  those  animals  being  employed  daily.  Subsequently, 
under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  water-power  was  introduced,  by  which  expense 
was  diminished  and  time  saved.  A few  years  ago,  a French  merchant  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  government  for  the  use  of  a complex  machine,  which  he  proposed  to  bring 
from  Europe.  The  machine  arrived,  but  by  an  unlucky  fatality  it  proved  perfectly  useless. 
For  the  space  of  four  years  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  work  it,  but  in  vain ; it  ful- 
filled none  of  the  required  conditions.  Its  faults  are  manifold,  and  it  reflects  but  little  credit 
on  the  person  by  whom  it  was  contrived.  It  has  cost  no  less  than  $250,000,  and  has 
never  been  of  the  least  use.  In  the  mint  of  Lima  there  are  annually  cast  from  two  to  two 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  which  yield  a profit  of  from  $140,000  to  $180,000,  out  of 
which  are  paid  the  salaries  of  the  persons  employed.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  these 
salaries  amounted  annually  to  $48,906 ; now  they  make,  together  with  other  customary 
outlays,  the  sum  of  $85,105.  The  value  of  a mark  of  silver,  in  the  mint,  is  8 dollars  4 
reales ; that  of  a mark  of  gold  is  144  dollars  4 reales.  The  standard  worth  of  the  gold  is 
21  carats ; that  of  the  silver  20  grains.* 


UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  CIRCULAR. 

Treasury  Department,  Feb.  4,  1847. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  6th  of  August  last,  establishing  the  Constitutional 
Treasury,  it  is  believed  proper,  and  is  hereby  directed,  that  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April 
next,  the  balances  remaining  in  any  of  the  banks  should  be  transferred  in  specie  or  treasury 
notes,  and  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  nearest  assistant  treasurer, 
treasurer  of  the  mint,  or  branch  mint,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  the  provisions  of  the  1 9th 
section  of  this  law,  no  disbursement  can  be  made  after  the  1st  of  April  next,  except  in 
specie  or  treasury  notes;  and  it  would  seem  proper  that,  after  that  period,  the  public 
moneys  should  no  longer  remain,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  of  the  banks.  As  the  balances 
still  remaining  in  the  banks  have  been  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  sum,  no  inconvenience 
can  be  produced  by  tliis  order.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

* Travels  in  Peru,  during  the  years  1838-1842,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi.  New  York: 
Wiley  & Putnam. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOLLAR  MARK. 

The  origin  of  ($)  this  mark  seems  to  be  exciting  considerable  interest  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  is  of  course  much  diversity  oi  opinion  as  to  its  origin.  Beverly  Tucker 
has  written  a letter  to  the  editors  of  the  “ Southern  Standard  ” in  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  rational  account  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  $ mark : — 

“ The  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  of  old  ‘ the  Pillars  of  Hercules,’  were  called  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  world.  Spain  pushed  her  discoveries  to  this  continent,  and  when  she  carried 
home  the  wealth  that  rewarded  her  enterprise,  she  coined  it  into  dollars,  and  stamped  them 
with  a triumphant  allusion  to  her  great  achievement.  The  pillars  they  bear  are  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  across  them  is  twined  a fillet  marked  with  the  beautiful  words  * phi  ft  ultra * 
— * farther  yet’  The  two  straight  lines  are  supposed  to  represent  these  pillars,  and  the 
line  that  waves  across  them  stands  for  the  fillet;  and  thus  the  mark  $ is  but  a rude  picture 
of  this  part  of  the  impression.” 

This,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  sounds  very  well,  but  it  is  not  correct.  The  Jour- 
nal then  proceeds  to  give  the  origin  of  the  sign,  as  follows: — 

“ The  Spanish  word  for  dollar  is  ‘ peso  ;*  in  the  plural.  ‘ pesos.’  In  old  Spanish  accounts 
the  word  is  written  in  full,  arid  placed  before  the  numerals.  Tlien  we  find  it  abbreviated 
into  Ps.  Afterwards  we  find  the  small  p need,  and  the  letter  s placed  on  the  lower  port 
of  the  p.  Next,  that  the  curved  part  of  the  letter  p \a  omitted,  which  gives  the  present 
dollar  sign  $.  The  use  of  two  long  strokes  in  the  sign,  is  modem  in  its  use.  TIiub  the 
®ign  $ is  an  equivalent  for  the  word  ‘ pesos.’  ** 

The  New  York  Express  furnishes  yet  another  solution  of  the  question.  The  Express 
says: — 

“That  the  dollar  mark  is  only  applied,  properly,  to  the  United  States  coin  or  currency 
of  that  name  ; and  originally,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  as  such,  it  was  written  with  the 
* U.  S.’  affixed,  as  4 U.  S.  100  dollars;’  and  in  process  of  time  the  whole  became  abbreviated 
to  ‘U.  S.  100;’  and  then  by  abbreviation  to  the  two  letters  in  one,  the  8 crossing  the  U, 
out  of  which  has  grown  the  ‘ ” 

We  are  unable  to  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  theories  advanced,  and  must, 
therefore,  remain  in  ignorance,  unless  some  learned  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  secs  fit  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  We  are,  however,  rather  inclined  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Tucker. 


REVENUE  OF  ENGLAND  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 


A TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  EACH  REIGN  OR  ADMINISTRATION 
FROM  1060  TO  1826,  A l’ERIOD  OF  7 GO  YEARS. 


William  the  Conqueror. . . . 

William  Rufus 

Henry  1 

Stephen 

Henry  II 

Richard  I 

John 

Henry  III 

Edward  I 

Edward  II 

Edward  III 

Richard  II 

Henry  IV 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI 

Edward  IV 

Edward  V 

Richard  III 

Henry  VII 


Anno.  £ i Anno. 

1066  400,000  Henry  VIII 151*9 

10H7  3.70.000  Edward  VI 1547 

1100  300,000  Mary 1553 

1135  250,000  Eliznbcih . 1558 

1154  230,000  James  1 1602 

1 i 8 J 150,0(»0  Charles  1 1625 

1100  1 00, 000  The  Commonwealth,  ) 

1216  80,000  Charles  II } 

1272  150, Udo! James  II 1685 

1307  100,000  William  III 1688 

1327  151,140  Queen  Anne  (at  Union)  1706 

1377  130,000  George  1 1714 

1399  100,000  George  II 1727 

1413  76,643  George  III.  (1778) 1760 

1422  64,970  “ 1800 

1460  ) I “ 1815* 

1483  > 100,000  ^ TT7  , . . S 1820) 

1-183  S ,Gc°rge  IV<  (avcraolno)- 1 1&j6 1 

1485  400,000!  • War. 


£ 

800.040 

400.000 

450.000 

500.000 

600.000 
895,819 

1,517,247 

1,800,000 

2,001.855 

3,895,205 

5,691,803 

6,762,643 

8,522,540 

15,272,971 

36,728,000 

71,153,142 

58,000,000 
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UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  ore  statistics  of  the  amount  of  moneys  coined  in  the  above  establish- 
ment for  the  years  1845  and  1846 : — 

184$. 


Eagles, 47,500 

Half  eagles, 41,000 

Half  dollars, 2,094,000 

Dimes, 230,000 


Value  of  gold $680,000 

“ silver, 1,070,000 


Total, $1,750,000 


1846. 


84,780 

58.000 

60.000 
59,000 

Half  dollars 2,304,000 

Value  of  gold, $1,272,800 

“ silver, 1,211,000 


Eagles, 

Half  eagles, 

Quarter  eagles,.. 
Doll  are, 


Total 


....  $2,483,800 


The  above  statement  shows  an  increase  of  $733,800,  during  1846,  over  the  amount 
coined  in  1845. 


TREASURY  NOTES  CONVERTED  INTO  UNITED  STATES  STOCK. 

The  annexed,  is  the  Latest  order  from  the  Treasury  Department,  in  relation  to  Treas- 
ury notes : — 

Treasury  Department,  Feb.  15,  1847. 

Deposits  of  Treasury  notes  for  conversion  into  stock,  bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent  per 
annum,  and  redeemable  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  under  14th  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  January  28,  1847,  may  be  made  with  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
several  assistant  Treasurers  of  the  United  States,  the  Treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  with  the  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  receiving  Treasury  notes  in  deposit  for  such  conversion,  these  officers  will  give  each 
depositor  a certificate  of  such  deposit,  stating  the  principal  of  such  notes,  for  which  stock 
will  be  issued.  These  certificates  of  deposit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  depositor,  with  an  indication  of  the  denomination  of  stock  certificate* 
he  desires  thereon.  Interest  will  be  borne  on  the  stock,  from  the  date  of  such  deposit. 

The  interest  due  upon  the  Treasury'  notes,  so  deposited,  will  be  settled  by  the  account- 
ing officers,  and  the  amount  remitted  by  draft,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  depositor. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


FINANCES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  annual  report  of  Gen.  Walker,  Treasurer  of  Louisiana,  exhibits,  that  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1845,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $352,071  33 ; received  subsequently 
to  the  13th  March,  $197,927  77  ; expenditures  during  same  time,  $111,882  95 ; leav- 
ing a balance  on  14th  March,  1846,  of  $438,116  15.  The  receipts  since  that  time,  to 
the  31st  ultimo,  were  $807,599  79  ; and  the  expenditures  during  the  same  time, 
$853,930  33  ; leaving  a balance  of  $391,785  61.  The  surplus  of  the  year  1847  is  esti- 
mated at  $79,220.  The  debt  “proper”  of  the  State  is  set  down  at  $1,846,884^13L- 
This  sum  includes  an  amount  of  nearly  half  a million  of  the  surplus  revenue  distributed 
by  the  federal  government,  and  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars  balance  on  appropria- 
tions and  current  expenditures,  not  claimed.  The  assets  of  the  State  arc  aet  down  at 
$2,364,622  08. 


CLEVELAND’S  EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

These  tables  show  the  value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  any  sum  of  exchange  on  London, 
from  one  penny  to  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  commencing  at  par,  and  progressing  by 
quarters  to  12  per  cent  advance.  A new  edition,  recently  published  by  P.  A.  Mesier  of 
New  York,  contains  several  additional  tables  of  great  value  to  merchants. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

THE  BRITISH  CORN  LAWS. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OP  CORN. 

By  this  Act  it  is  declared  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
now  payable  upon  th^  entry  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  King  loin,  and  upon  the 
importation  into  the  Isle  ot  Man,  of  com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
paid  unto  her  majesty,  her  hrnrs,  and  successors,  on  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  Hour  already 
or  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Isle  of  Man  from  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  and  entered  for  home  consumption,  after  the  pawing  of  this  Act,  the  duties  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  until  February  1,  1849  ; and  on,  from  and  after 
the  said  February  1,  1849,  the  following  duties,  namely: — 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans — for  every  quarter  one 
shilling,  and  so  in  projxirtion  for  a leas  quantity. 

Upon  all  wheat-ineal  and  flour,  barley-meal,  oat-meal,  rye-meal  and  flour,  pea-meal,  and 
bean-meal — for  every  cwt  four-pence  halfpenny ; and  so  in  proportion  for  a less  quantity. 

By  $ 2 the  several  duti»*s  hereby  imposed,  and  leviable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  to  be 
levied,  collected,  paid,  and  applied  as  under  the  previous  acts,  ns  are  also  ($  3)  the  duties 
leviable  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  average  prices,  ($  4,)  both  weekly  and  aggregate,  of  all 
British  corn,  shall  continue  to  be  made  up,  computed,  and  published,  and  the  certificates  of 
the  aggregate  average  prices  continue  to  be  transmitted,  at  the  times,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  5 and  6 Yrict.  c.  14 ; and  the  rate  and  nmount  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  regulated  and  governed,  according  to  the  scale  therein,  by  the 
aggregate  average  prices  so  to  be  made  up,  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  rate  and  amount 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  Act  are  directed  to  be  regulated  and  governed.  But  (§  5) 
so  much  of  the  said  Act  ns  prohibits  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  con- 
sumption  thereof  any  com  ground,  is  repealed. 

DUTIES  UNDER  THE  CORN  IMPORTATION  ACT. 


If  imported  from  any  foreign  country : — 

Wheat . — Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 
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Barley , Bigg  or  Bear. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 


«.  d.  §.  i. 

Under  26s.  the  duty  shall  be 5 0 I 29a.  and  under  30 3 0 

26s.  and  under  27 4 6 I 30  44  31 2 6 

27  44  28 4 0 ] 31  and  upwards 2 0 

28  “ 29 3 6 I 

Oats. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter— 

A-  4.  9.  i 

Under  18s.  the  duty  shall  be 4 0 20s.  and  under  21 2 6 

18s.  and  under  19 3 6 21  14  22 2 0 

19  44  20  3 0 22  and  upwards. 1 6 

Rye,  Peas , and  Beans . — For  every  quarter,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paya- 
ble on  a quarter  of  barley. 

Wheat-meal  and  Flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  196  lbs.,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to 
the  duty  payable  on  38^  gallons  of  wheat. 

Barley-meal. — For  every  quantity  of  217J  lbs.,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  a quarter  of  barley. 
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Oat-meal  and  Groats. — For  every  quantity  of  181J  lbs.,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  tb« 
duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  oats. 

Rye-meal  and  Flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  196  lbs.,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  th& 
duty  payable  upon  40  gallons  of  rye. 

Pea-meal  and  Bean-meal. — For  every  quantity  of  272  lbs.,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to 
the  duty  payable  ou  a quarter  of  peas  or  beans. 

If  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe  : — 

Wheat,  Barley,  Bear  or  Bigg,  Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter,  Is. 

Wheat-meal,  Barley-meal,  Oat-meal,  Rye-meal,  Pea-meal,  and  Bean-meal,  the  duty 
shall  be  for  every  cwt.,  4£cL 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS*  DUTIES  ON  TIMBER,  <fcc. 


AN  ACT  TO  ALTER  CERTAIN  DUTIES  OF  CUSTOMS. 


The  first  clause  repeals  the  previous  act,  and  the  second  clause  imposes,  from  and  after 
the  5th  of  April,  1847,  the  duties  as  given  in  the  following  schedule: — 

Upon  timber  and  wood  goods,  not  otherwise  charged,  viz: — 

From  and  after  From  and  after 
April  5, 1847.  April  5, 1848. 

Timber  or  wood,  not  being  deals,  battens,  boards,  staves,  hand- 
spikes, oars,  lathwood,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn,  split, 
or  otherwise  dressed,  except  hew’n,  and  not  being  timber  or 
wood,  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet..  £1  0 0 £0  15 


Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber  or  w-ood,  sawn  or  split,  and 

not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet....  16  0 1 0 0 

Staves,  if  exceeding  72  inches  in  length,  7 inches  in  breadth,  or 

3$  inches  in  thickness,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 1 3 0 0 18  O 

Firewood,  the  fathom  of  216  cubic  feet 0 8 0 0 6 0 

Handspikes,  not  exceeding  7 feet  in  length,  the  120 0 16  0 0 12  0 

Exceeding  7 feet  in  length,  the  120 1 12  0 1 4 0 

Knees,  under  5 inches  square * 0 8 0 0 6 0 

“ 5 inches  and  under  8 inches  square,  the  120 1 12  0 1 4 0 

Lathwood,  the  fulhom  of  216  cubic  feet 1 12  0 14  0 

Oars,  the  120 6 0 0 4 10  0 

Spars,  or  Poles,  under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under  4 inches  in 

diameter,  the  120 0 16  0 0 12  0 

22  feet  in  length  and  upwards,  and  under  4 inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  120 1 12  0 1 4 0 

of  all  lengths,  4 inches  and  under  6 inches  in  diameter,  the  120  3 4 0 2 8 0 

Spokes  for  w heels,  not  exceeding  2 feet  in  length,  the  1,000 1 12  0 1 4 0 

Exceeding  2 feet  in  length,  the  1,000 3 4 0 2 8 0 


Wood,  planed,  or  otherwise  dressed  or  prepared  for  use,  and  not  particularly  enumerated, 
nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  6d.  per  foot  of  cubic  contents,  and  further  for  every 
£100  value,  £10,  from  and  after  April  5,  1847  ; and  4d.  per  foot  of  cubic  contents, 
and  further  for  every  £100  value,  £10,  from  and  after  April  5,  1 5*48. 

Or,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  wood  by  the  load,  according  to  the  cubic  content, 
the  importer  may  have  the  option,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  first  entry,  of  entering 
battens,  batten  ends,  boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  plank,  by  tale,  if  of  or  from  foreign 
countries,  according  to  the  following  dimensions,  from  and  after  April  5,  1847,  viz:-~ 


Battens  and  batten  ends,  not  above  7 inches  in  width,  the  120 — 

Not  above  1}  in- 


in  thickness. 

Not  above  6 feet  in  length £14  8 

Above  6 and  not  above  9 feet  long 1 16  11 

••  9 “ 12  “ 2 9 3 

“ 12  “ 15  “ 3 17 

“ 15  “ 18  “ 3 13  10 

“ 18  “ 21  “ 4 6 2 


Above  If,  not 
above  to. 

£2  9 3 

3 13  10 

4 18  6 

6 3 2 

7 7 8 

8 12  4 
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Boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  plank,  not  above  9J  inches  in 

width, 

the  120— 

Not  above  If  in. 

Above  II,  not 

in  thicknen. 

above  3f 

in. 

Not  above  6 feet  long.. 

XI 

19 

6 

Jt‘3  19 

0 

Above  6 and  not  above  9 feet  long 

2 

19 

3 

5 18 

6 

••  9 

tl 

12  “ 

3 

19 

0 

7 18 

0 

« 12 
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18 
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9 17 
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18 
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11  17 
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M 18 
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18 
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Above  9$  inches,  and  not  above  11J  in  width,  the  120 — 

Not  above  6 feet  long.. 
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In  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chargeable  on  the  articles  hereinafter  next  men- 
tioned, imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  duties  shall  be  charged  from 
and  after  June  I,  1846,  that  is  to  say : — 


Seeds,  per  cwt.,  viz. — s.  d.  9.  d. 

Canary 5 0 Of  and  from  a British  Possession  2 6 

Caraway 5 0 “ *«  **  2 6 

Carrot 5 0 " " “ 2 6 

Clover 5 0 M “ “ 2 6 

Leek 5 0 44  M “ 2 6 

Mustard 13  “ “ “ 0 7$ 

Onion 5 0 “ “ “ 2 6 


All  other  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  or  otherwise  charged 

with  duty,  for  every  jCIOO  value X5  0 0 

Of  and  from  a British  Possession,  for  every  X100  value 2 10  0 

ARTICLES  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

No  duties  of  customs  shall  be  chargeable  upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
hereinafter  next  mentioned,  that  is  to  soy : — 

Animals,  living,  viz. — Asses,  Goats,  Kids,  Oxen  and  Bulls,  Cows,  Calves,  Horses, 
Mares,  Geldings,  Colts,  Foals,  Mules,  Sheep,  Lnmbs,  Swine  and  Hogs,  Pigs  sucking. 

Bacon.  Beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted  ; Beef,  suited,  not  being  corned  Beef.  Bottles, 
of  earth  and  stone,  empty. 

Casts  of  Busts,  Statues,  or  Figures.  Caviare.  Cherry  Wood,  being  furniture  wood. 
Cranberries.  Cotton  Manufactures,  not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  duty. 

Enamel.  Gelatine.  Glue. 

Hay.  Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tawed,  curried,  varnished,  japanned,  enamelled  ; 
Muscovy  or  Russia  Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tanned,  colored, shaved,  or  otherwise  dressed, 
and  Hides  or  pieces  thereof  in  any  way  dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Ink  for  printers.  Inkle,  wrought. 

Lamp  Black.  Linen,  viz.,  plain  Linens  and  Diaper,  whether  chequered  or  striped 
with  dye  yarn  or  not,  and  manufactures  of  Linen,  or  of  Linen  mixed  with  cotton,  or  with 
wool,  not  particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 

Magna  Graecia  Ware.  Manuscripts.  Maps  and  Charts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  col- 
ored. Mattresses.  Meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  otherwise  described.  Medals  of  any  sort 

Palmetto  Thatch  Manufactures.  Parchment.  Partridge  Wood,  being  furniture  wood. 
Pens.  Plantains.  Potatoes.  Pork,  fresh  ; salted,  not  hams.  Purple  Wood,  being  fur- 
niture wood. 

Silk,  Thrown,  dyed,  viz.,  Singles  and  Tram,  Organzine  or  Crape  Silk. 

Telescopes.  Thread  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described. 

Woollens,  viz.,  Manufactures  of  Wool,  not  being  goat’s  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with 
■cotton,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  not  otherwise  chnrged  with  duty,  not 
■feeing  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 

Vegetables,  all,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described  Vellum. 
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ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  FREE  BY  9 AND  10  YICT.,  C.  102. 

Mill  Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn.  Burr  Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn.  Quern 
Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn.  Dog  Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn. 

Raw  Worsted  Yarn,  not  dyed  nor  colored,  and  not  being  fit  or  proper  for  embroidering 
or  other  fancy  purposes. 

Dunnage  Mats,  not  being  of  greater  value  than  10s.  the  100. 


EAST  INDIES. — FREE  PORTS. 

The  Singapore  Free  Press  of  October  7th,  contains  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Netherlands  Lidia,  declaring  Macassar  a free  port.  After  a preamble,  declar- 
ing the  desire  of  the  Governor  to  “ promote  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  manifold  islands 
and  possessions  of  Netherlands  India,”  the  Governor  declares  as  follows: — 

1st.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  the  town  of  Macassar  shall  be  a free 
port,  where  goods  of  every  description  whatsoever,  and  without  reference  to  the  flag,  may 
be  freely  imported  and  exported  without  payment  of  duties,  either  on  the  cargo,  or  of  ton- 
nage, harbor,  or  anchorage  dues  on  the  ships,  and  without  the  traders  being  subject  to  any 
formalities  on  the  score  of  import  or  exjiort  duties. 

2d.  That,  therefore,  the  regulations  bearing  on  the  importation,  the  sale,  and  possession 
of  fire-arms  and  gunpowder,  fixed  by  the  decree  of  8th  August,  1828,  No.  26,  for  the  har- 
bor and  town  of  Macassar,  are  abrogated,  and  consequently  the  free  admission  and  expor- 
tation of  munitions  of  war  at  the  place  is  granted  by  these  presents. 

3d.  That  the  importation  and  exportation  of  opium,  at  Macassar,  will  likewise  be  free, 
and  subject  to  no  restrictive  regulations ; with  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  traders 
in  opium  will  have  to  conform  to  the  local  regulations  in  reference  to  the  opium  farm. 

4th.  That  of  the  Chinese  junks  which  are  discharged  at  Macassar,  the  tax,  imposed  by 
article  20  of  the  publication  of  28th  August,  1818,  and  the  resolution  of  4th  October,  1819, 
No.  20,  will  be  no  longer  claimed,  nor  that  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  hospital,  prescribed 
by  resolution  of  5th  March,  1832,  No.  1. 

5th.  That  in  the  remaining  places,  situated  in  the  government  districts  of  Macassar,  no 
import  or  export  duties  will  be  levied  on  goods,  imported  or  exported  by  native  craft,  from 
or  to  Macassar,  while  no  square-rigged  vessels  will  be  admitted  at  those  porta 

6th.  That  the  Governor  of  Macassar  will  be  at  liberty  to  admit  foreigners,  and  to  allow 
them  tb  establish  themselves  temporarily  at  the  said  place  for  the  purposes  of  trade ; and 
that  no  one  should  pretend  ignorance  on  this  score,  the  present  will  be  published  and  pasted 
up  wherever  it  be  necessary.  Ordain,  &c. 

Given  at  Buitenzorg,  9th  September,  1846. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  new  regulations  in  the  port  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  French  Islands : — Allows  foreign  vessels  to  come  to  anchor  with- 
in the  harbor  and  lay  24  working  hours,  by  paying  11  francs  ($2  03.)  The  pilotage  is  due 
if  the  vessel  take  a pilot  to  come  in  or  go  out.  The  vessel  must  have  her  manifest  ready 
so  as  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  customs  when  required.  Under  this  new  law,  the  wheat 
flour  is  33c.,  colonial  duty,  19c. — total,  52c. 


NEW  COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  CUBA. 

A royal  order  has  been  issued  in  Havana,  making  Indian  com  and  corn -meal  free  of 
duty  at  the  ports  of  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas  and  Mariel,  for  six  months,  commencing 
Jan.  16th,  1847.  Vessels  arriving  or  departing  in  ballast,  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  mud- 
machine  dues,  or  for  health  visits,  or  for  Moro  pass.  The  mud-machin«  dues  for  foreign 
vessels,  are  1}  rials  per  ton  ; health  visits,  J of  a rial  per  tom 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

LIGHT-TOWER  AT  BRUSTERORT. 

From  the  15th  December,  1846,  a licrht  will  be  placed  on  the  light -tower  which  has 
been  erected  at  Brusterort,  instead  of  the  two  beacons  which  have  hitherto  been  lighted. 
The  tower  stands  in  50°  57'  50"  north  latitude,  and  19°  59'  30"  longitude  = lhr.  19'  58" 
in  time  from  Greenwich,  and  is  built  in  octagon  form  of  rough  brick.  The  base  of  the 
tower  is  107  feet,  2 inches,  8 lines  above  the  medium  height  of  the  Baltic ; the  axis  of  the 
light  82  feet  above  the  ground ; consequently  189  feet  2 inches,  8 lines  above  the  medium 
level  of  the  Baltic  sea.  The  light  is  a Fresnel  fire  of  the  second  rank,  to  common  view  a 
fixed  light,  which  however  is  interrupted  from  4 to  4 minutes  by  a brighter  glare,  which  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  a short  obscuration.  It  illumines  5-6  of  the  horizon  from  S.  W. 
to  S.  S.  E.,  and  may  be  seen  from  on  board  a small  vessel,  at  10  feet  elevation  of  the  ob- 
server above  the  level  of  the  sea,  5 geographical  miles ; at  30  feet  elevation  of  the  observer, 
5$  geographical  miles ; from  the  masthead  of  a large  vessel,  at  100  feet  elevation  of  the 
observer  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  7 geographical  miles. 

Royal  Government,  Section  of  the  Interior. 

Koenig 8b erg,  14fA  November , 1846. 


HALIFAX.— LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  BEAVER  ISLAND. 


A light-house  has  been  recently  erected  and  is  now  in  operation  on  the  south  end  of  the 
outer  Beaver,  or  William’s,  Island,  to  the  eastward  of  Halifax,  and  is  a revolving  light, 
visible  1£  minutes,  and  dark  £ a minute  ; the  lantern  is  placed  on  a square  building  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  painted  white,  with  two  black  balls  painted  on  the 
seaward  side  to  distinguish  it  in  the  day-time. 

The  following  bearings  and  distances  have  been  taken  by  order  of  Admiral  Sir  F.  W. 
Austen,  the  naval  commandcr-in-chief  on  this  station,  as  follow’s. — 

Latitude  44°  47'  49"  N.,  by  meridian  altitude  of  sun;  longitude,  by  chronometer,  62° 
25'  18"  W.,  or  1°  12'  30"  E.  of  the  dock-yard,  Halifax.  Variation  19'  00"  W. 


BEARINGS  MAGNETIC. 

Sambro  Light-house...... S.  84  07  W.  54  miles. 

Canso  Light-house, N.  81  39  E.  70  “ 

White  Islands,  south  point, N.  88  E.  9J  “ 

Westernmost  (dry)  Bird  Ledge,. S.  84  W.  5 “ 

Harbor  Rock N.  9 W.  3 “ 

Goose  Island  Point  and  Sutherland  Island  Point,  in  one,  N.  18  W. 

A reef  extends  from  the  east  end  of  Beaver  Island  a considerable  distance,  so  that  on 
entering  the  bay  you  should  give  the  light-house  a berth  of  three-quarters  of  a mile.  This 
harbor  is  a good  one.  Inside  Beaver  Island  the  anrhorage  is  not  very  good,  but  further  up 
the  bay  there  is  a good  anchorage,  by  giving  the  light  a berth  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  sad  steering  N.  ft.  W.  S.  Cu.vard,  \Commn*,onrr,  of 

Ligkt-houte*. 

A Fog  Bell,  worked  by  machinery,  has  been  erected  on  the  southwest  light-house  on 
St.  Paul’s  island,  off  Cape  North. 


LANTERN  ON  THE  LIGHT-TOWER  OF  THUNOE. 

The  lantern  on  the  light -tower  of  Thunoe  has  been  heightened  one  and  a half  feet,  and 
replaced  by  an  iron  lantern,  with  large  glass  squares,  which  since  Sept  10,  1846,  has  been 
kept  burning  during  the  same  hours  as  oil  other  Danish  lights,  and  is  being  visible  over  the 
whole  horizon  at  the  distance  of  three  German  miles. 
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ANTON  LIZARDO,  SACRIFICES,  AND  GREEN  ISLAND. 

ERROR  IN  CHARTS. — DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENTERING  THE  HARBORS. 

The  annexed  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  United  States  ship  Princeton,  dated  on 
board  U.  S.  ship  Princeton,  Anton  Lizardo,  5th  January,  1847,  contains  important  infor- 
mation for  navigators  coming  from  the  North : — 

Sir: — There  are  a number  of  vessels  coming  from  the  North  to  this  anchorage,  and  if~ 
they  run  by  the  charts  they  must  go  on  shore.  The  chart  of  Sir  John  Philliman,  of  1824, 
calls  Blanquilla,  (forming  the  entrance  to  this,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,)  an 
island,  when  it  is  a shoal. 

Directions  for  entering  Anton  Lizardo,  Sacrificos,  and  Green  Island,  cannot  be  mistaken- 
Thereiore  bring  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  steer  S.  E.  by  E.,  (romjmss  bearing,)  this  will  carry  you 
in  sight  of  Blanquilla,  a shoal  which  breaks.  When  you  are  two  miles  from  Green  Island 
you  can  see  a blank  on  the  hills  on  your  larboard  bow ; there  are  a number  of  patches,  but 
thi9  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly — steer  for  it.  As  you  approach,  you  will  observe  the 
houses  and  lime-kiln  on  Anton  Lizardo,  steer  for  them,  keeping  them  open  on  the  larboard 
bow,  until  you  near  Blanquilla  shoal ; as  you  pass  in,  keep  a cable’s  length  from  the  light 
green  water,  the  shoal  on  your  larboard  hand.  You  will  be  steering  about  S.  E.  by  E., 
doubling  to  E.  £ N.,  (you  will  now  be  one  mile  from  the  beach  where  there  is  a breaker 
thence  extending  from  300  to  400  yards  towards  Blanquilla,)  here  your  eye  and  lead  are 
your  best  guide  ; do  not  go  in  less  than  6 or  8 fathoms  on  the  Blanquilla  side  of  the  channel. 
If  you  shoal  your  water,  steer  towards  the  shore,  and  you  will  deepen  from  8 to  16  fathoms, 
and  from  16  quick  to  8 and  2 fathoms.  The  channel  is  half  a mile  wide  at  least.  As  soon 
as  you  pass  Blanquilla,  or  as  soon  as  it  Is  on  with  Salamidinilla,  which  is  the  southern  and 
eastern  island,  you  can  haul  up  gradually  to  the  eastward,  steering  where  you  please. 
Blanquilla  bears  W.  £ N.,  and  Salamidinilla  N.  & N.,  from  this  ship  ; we  am  in  6 fathoms 
water,  good  holding  ground,  about  1 mile  from  the  island,  where  at  present  you  will  see 
coal,  a small  house,  etc.  Very  respectfully  yours,  etc.  F.  Engle,  Commandrr. 


FLOATING  LIGHTS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dublin  have  given  notice,  that 
on  and  after  the  1st  January,  1847,  gongs  will  be  substituted  for  the  fog  beljs  at  present  in 
use  on  board  their  light-ships,  viz. : — 

The  light-ehip  at  the  north  end  of  the  Kish  Bank. 

The  light-ship  near  the  south  end  of  the  Arklow  Bank. 

The  light -ship  near  the  Coningbeg  Rock  (Saltees.) 

And  after  the  period  above  mentioned,  whenever  the  weather  may  be  thick  and  foggy,  so 
as  to  require  such  signal  for  the  safety  of  shipping,  a gong  will  be  sounded  on  board  each 
of  these  light-ships,  of  which  masters  of  vessels  navigating  the  St.  George’s  Channel  are 
requested  to  take  notice. 


THE  SHIPPING  OF  FIVE  AMERICAN  STATES. 


The  Salem  Gazette  gives  the  following  comparative  statistics  of  the  nmount  of  ton- 
nage owned,  and  the  amount  built,  by  the  four  States  that  stand  highest  in  the  list,  for 
the  years  1845  and  ’46: — 


CO 

er« 

TONNAGE  OWNED. 

1846. 

1845. 

1846. 

New  York 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

625,875 

055,695  1 Maine, 

320,059 

358,123 

Massachusetts, ... 

524,994 

Ml, 520  | Louisiana,^. 

170,525 

181,258 

1845. 

TONNAGE  BUILT. 

1846. 

1841. 

1846. 

Ton#. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Maine, 

21,105 

49,747  1 Massachusetts,,... 

25,961 

24,311 

New  York, 

29,345 

33,253  1 Pennsylvania,.... 

25,819 

15,784 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


AD  VALOREM  AND  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  IN  1844,  1845,  AND  1846. 

We  give  below  a statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  paying  duty,  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  the  same,  and  also  the  rate  per 
centum  ad  valorem  of  the  said  duties  on  the  respective  values,  during  the  years  1844, 
1645,  and  lt$46,  derived  from  the  Treasury  Department,  Register’s  OHice,  Dec.  7, 1846: — 

Vnlue  Rate  per  ct. 

Period  of  importation.  paving  duty.  Duties.  ad  valorem. 

1544. — Imported  ad  valorem  goods $52,3 I5,xi91  $14,449,348  03  27.62 

Imported  specific  articles 31,352,863  14,531,208  77  46.34 


Total  ad  valorem  and  specific.. 

$83,663,154 

$28,980,556 

80 

34.64 

1845. — Imported  ad  valorem  goods 

$60,191,862 

$16,278,117 

22 

27.04 

Imported  specific  articles 

34,914,862 

14,540,737 

65 

41.64 

Total  ad  valorem  and  specific.. 

$95,106,724 

$30,818,854 

87 

32.40 

1846. — Imported  ad  valorem  goods 

$60,660,453 

$16,521,117 

12 

27.23 

Imported  specific  articles 

36,263,6u5 

13,859,582 

18 

38.21 

Total  ad  valorem  and  specific..  $96,924,058  $30,376,699  30  31.34 


1844.  — Excess  of  specific  duties  over  ad  valorem $81,860  74 

1845.  — Excess  of  ad  valorem  duties  over  specific $1,737,379  57 

1546. — Excess  of  ad  valorem  duties  over  specific 2,663,534  94 

Excess  in  1845  and  1846 4,400,914  51 

Deduct  excess  of  specific  duties  in  1844 81,860  74 

Excess  in  three  years  of  ad  valorem  duties  over  the  specific. $4,320,053  77 


FOREIGN  AND  COASTWISE  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  books  of  the  custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  furnish  the  following  statement  of  ex- 
ports coastwise,  and  to  foreign  countries,  from  that  port,  in  each  month  of  1846,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  time  in  1845 : — 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  1846.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  1845. 


Coastwise.  Foreign.  Comtwise.  Foreign 

January $2,753,227  58  $2,239,444  $1,813.290  54  $2,139,818 

February, 4,098,438  10  3,231,883  3,989,422  51  2,446,627 

March 4,257,781  96  3.875,974  2,588,658  00  3,003,578 

April, - 3,312,544  30  2,762,392  2,778,268  13  3,638,461 

May 2,391,860  37  4,145,943  1,456,033  67  3,482,029 

June, 1,298,421  85  3,586.827  928,418  17  2,196,781 

July, 1,119,458  11  3,418,940  767,220  40  2,306,675 

August, 904,416  10  1,675,012  527,130  20  489,827 

September, 454,206  25  581,178  505,665  00  773,484 

October, 603,798  05  1,226,408  811,002  67  1,897,039 

November, 1,058,071  21  1,906,896  1,615.976  55  3,790,302 

December 2,438,601  60  4,066,685  1,368,647  00  3,046,948 

Total, $24,790,825  08  $32,708,582  $19,149,741  84  $28,211,569 


Total  amount  of  exports  in  1846,  $57,499,407  08;  in  1845,  $47,361,310  84;  show- 
ing an  increase,  in  1846,  of  $10,138,096  24. 
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WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  18*6. 

We  publish  below,  as  usual,  the  annual  statement  of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  United 
States,  made  up  at  New  Bedlord,  and  originally  published  in  the  Whaleman’s  Shipping 
List.  The  imports  of  sperm  and  whale  oils,  and  whalebone,  into  the  United  States,  for 
1846,  made  up  from  the  gauger’s  report  of  the  different  Cargoes,  except  367  barrels  sperm 
and  20  whale  oil,  which  is  put  down  as  reported,  and  actual  weight  of  whalebone,  except 
import  per  brigs  Bull  and  Chenamus,  and  bark  Alioth,  have  been  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL,  AND  WHALEBONE,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  200  SHIPS, 
BARKS,  ETC.,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1846. 


Porta. 

Ships 

ami 

Brigs, 

•clis. 

Bbls. 

■perm 

Bbla. 

whale 

Lb*. 

wh&leb'e. 

New  Bedford, 

barks. 

59 

k.  c. 

1 

oil. 

38,380 

oil. 

80,812 

456,900 

Do.  in  Merchantmen, 

1 

1 

300 

215 

256,025 

Fairhaven,.. 

12 

0 

12,049 

15,475 

101,449 

Mattapoisett, 

4 

3 

1,809 

1,517 

24,000 

Sippican, 

1 

1 

374 

1,515 

6,600 

Wareham, 

0 

1 

672 

Westport, 

2 

2,918 

71 

Dist.  of  New  Bedford, 

82 

11 

56,512 

99,605 

844,974 

Holmes’  Hole, 

1 

0 

1,062 

1,020 

9,400 

Edgar  town, 

1 

1 

731 

2,010 

19,000 

Nantucket, 

10 

3 

15,151 

1,731 

14,000 

Do.  in  Merchantmen, 

1 

0 

1,828 

Provincetown, 

1 

17 

4,672 

282 

Plymouth, 

2 

1 

2,455 

8 

Boston, 

1 

1 

533 

60 

Do.  in  Merchantmen, 

1 

3 

2,040 

40,000 

Fall  River, 

2 

0 

369 

4,070 

24,266 

Somerset, 

1 

0 

109 

18 

Bristol, 

2 

1 

977 

3,601 

14,600 

Warren, 

6 

0 

2,324 

6,(33 

20,200 

Providence, 

2 

0 

140 

5,096 

34,000 

Newport, 

3 

1 

1,584 

230 

1,200 

Stonington, 

5 

0 

1,055 

9,169 

71,900 

Mystic, 

2 

0 

78 

4,130 

40,400 

New’  London, 

13 

3 

1,307 

27,441 

183,450 

Bridgeport, 

1 

0 

130 

2,500 

7,500 

Sag  Harbor, 

14 

0 

1,076 

29,295 

138,832 

Do.  bro’t  on  freight, 

154 

66,186 

Green  port, 

2 

0 

120 

3,106 

30,574 

Cold  Spring, 

3 

0 

366 

7,125 

36,457 

N.  York  in  Merchantmen,.... 

3 

0 

448 

363 

680,000 

Total, 

159 

41 

95,221 

207,493 

2,276,939 

AVERAGE  VOYAGES  MADE  BY  SPERM  AND  RIGTIT  WHALERS,  IN  EACH  TEAR,  FROM  1842  TO  1846, 
INCLUSIVE,  WITH  AVERAGE  TIME  ABSENT  AND  QUANTITY  OF  OILS  BROUGHT  HOME. 


In  1842,  55  sperm  whalers  arrived,  average  absence  41  months,  8 Sperm.  Whole* 

days,  with  average  cargoes  of 1,793  135 

In  1842,  74  two  season  right  whalers  arrived,  average  time  absent 

24£  months,  with  average  cargoes  of 422  1,722 

In  1842,  18  one  season  right  whalers  arrived,  average  time  absent 

10£  months,  with  average  enrgoes  of. 122  1,602 

In  1842,  65  Atlantic  sperm  whalers  arrived,  average  time  absent  13 

months,  28  days,  with  average  cargoes  of. 280  12 

ARRIVALS  IN  1843. 

70  sperm  whalers,  average  absence  41  m.  13  d.,  overage  cargo, 1,641  124 

90  2 season  rt.  do.  “ 25  10  “ 311  1,937 

15  1 “ " 11  28  " 92  1,398 

55  Atlantic  sp.  whalers  “ 14  20  “ 285  25 
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ARRIVALS  IN  1844. 

69  sperm  whalers,  average  absence  43  m.  00  d.,  average  cargo, 1,419  293 

112  2 seas,  rt  do.  44  25  09  14  248  2,050 

7 1“  44  11  14  44  69  1,176 

42  Atlantic  sp.  whalers  44  12  00  “ 248  38 

ARRIVALS  IN  1845. 

91  sperm  whalers,  average  absence  48  21  44  1,291  387 

101  2 seas,  rt  do.  44  24  00  44  196  2,180 

8 1 44  44  12  04  44  55  796 

43  Atlantic  sp.  whalers  44  13  07  “ 238  76 

ARRIVALS  IN  1846. 

42  sperm  whalers,  average  absence  41  06  44  1,350  280 

94  2 season  rt.  do.  44  30  02  44  225  2,034 

1 1 44  44  12  02  44  2,005 

48  Atlantic  sp.  whalers  44  14  07  44  250  14 

Total. — Whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1847,  670  ships  and  barks,  31  brigs,  20  schrs.,  1 sloop, 2304218  tons. 

Whole  number  employed  in  the  fishery,  January  1, 1846,  678  ships  and 

barks,  35  brigs,  21  schrs.,  and  1 sloop, 237,189  44 

Showing  a diminution  in  the  whaling  fleet  of  8 ships,  4 brigs,  and  1 
schr.,  in  1846,  amounting  to 2,971  44 


Oil  and  bone  shipped  home  from  outward  bound,  and  wrecked  and  condemned  wha- 
lers, and  brought  home  by  whalers  that  had  not  completed  their  voyages,  returned  in  con- 
sequence of  some  disaster,  4,953  bbls.  sperm,  and  1,705  bbls.  whale  oil,  and  976,000 
lbs.  whalebone. 


IMPORTS  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL, 


From  January  Is/,  1838,  to  January  1«/,  1844,  and  Oil  and  Bone , from  January  14/A, 
1844,  to  January  Is/,  1847. 


1838... 

Sperm. 

....  132,356 

Whale. 

226,552 

Bone. 

1843 

Sperm. 

..  166,985 

Whale. 

206,727 

Bone. 

1839... 

....  142,836 

229,783 

1844 

..  139,594 

262,047 

2,532,537 

1840... 

....  157,791 

207,908 

1845 

..  157,917 

272,730 

3,167,142 

1841... 

...  159,304 

207,348 

1846 

..  95,217 

207,463 

2,276,939 

1842... 

....  165,637 

161,041 

STATEMENT  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL,  AND  WHALEBONE  ON  HAND,  JANUARY  1,  1847. 


New  Bedford,.., 

Sperm.  Whale. 

2,459  4,300 

....  1,335  600 

Bone- 

11 7,800 

Fairhaven, 

5,000 

Westport, 

....  1,400  

Mattapoisett,.... 

54  

Nantucket, 

....  7,500  700 

...  1,675  2,050 

Warren, 

Sperm.  Whale.  Bone. 

Newport, 191  

Sag  Harbor, 125  

New  York, 


Total, 14,614  7,775  122,800 


THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Henry  P.  Havens,  Esq.,  of  New  London,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  additional 
particulars  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  January,  1847. 
They  were  intended  to  accompany  that  article,  but  were  received  too  late. 

The  North  Pacific  Ocean,  from  coasts  of  America  and  Kamtschatka,  lat.  35°  to  60°,  called 
northwest  const,  is  the  44  ground”  where  most  of  the  right  whale  oil  taken  by  American 
ships  is  procured.  The  large  size  and  abundance  of  whales  in  this  region  have  attracted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  department  of  the  business;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  315  ships  from  the  United  States  have  fished  there  during  the  present  year. 
The  whales  are  taken  here  during  the  warm  months,  say  from  1st  May  to  1st  October. 

It  is  believed  that  the  North  Pacific  was  first  visited  for  right  whales  in  1839.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  the  success  of  the  vessels  cruising  on  that  ground  since  that  time ; — 
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1839,  2 ships,  averag’g  1,400  barrels,  is 2,800  barrels. 

1840,  3 44  587  “ 1,700  44 

1841,  20  “ 1,412  44  28,200  44 

1842,  29  44  1,627  44  47,200  44 

1843,  108  44  1,349  44  146,800  44 

1844,  170  44  1,528  44  259.570  44 

1845,  263  44  953  44  250,600  44 


It  will  be  seen  above  that  although  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  last  year  (18*15,)  was  nearly 
as  large  as  any  year  previously,  yet  the  average  fell  off  from  1844,  37  per  cent.  There 
being  a large  number  of  vessels  fisiiing  on  the  northwest  the  present  year,  a soil  smaller 
average  is  feared. 

Nantucket  lias  probably  undergone  fewer  changes,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  its  interest  in 
the  whale  fishery  is  concerned,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  than  any  other  place. 

In  1820,  72  ships  were  owned  at  Nantucket;  1829,  60;  1834,  71;  1839,  77  ; 1844, 
77;  1846,  72;  whereas,  in  New  Bedford,  there  were  in  1828,  67  ships ; 18-16,  252;  and 
in  New  London  in  1820,  1 ship ; 1846,  69. 

Notice  has  lately  appeared  in  our  newspapers,  taken  from  English  files,  that  the  Sooth 
Sea  whale  fishery  was  about  to  be  revived  in  Great  Britain.  The  Americans  will  probably 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  the  English,  as  the  southern  fishery  almost  entirely 
run  out  in  England  with  a prohibitory  duty  of  .£26  10s.  per  tun  on  whale  oil  imported  into 
Great  Britain ; and  after  1st  January,  1847,  it  will  go  in  duty  free. 


EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
The  following  statement  is  copied  from  a correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce : — 
44  From  the  statistics  of  our  export  trade  for  the  last  few  years,  we  perceive  that  it  is  as- 
suming altogether  a new  aspect.  Heretofore  our  principal  exports  have  consisted  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice, — all  the  productions  of  the  Southern  States.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
the  exports  of  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  North  have  fast  increased.  It  was 
not  until  I had  compiled  the  annexed  table,  that  I could  credit  the  great  increase.  It  ap- 
pears that  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  for  the  year  1846,  43  per 
cent  are  from  the  Northern  States ; that  the  excess  of  the  exports  of  the  South  over  the 
North,  in  1845,  was  ,$31,000,000;  in  1846,  only  $14,000,000;  that  in  1845,  the  exports 
of  the  South  were  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  ; the  North,  34  per  cent;  and  in  1846,  the 
South,  57  per  cent ; the  North,  43  per  cent. 


EXPORTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1845  AND  1846,  CLASSIFIED. 


Productions. 

Sea, 

184$. 

North. 

$4,500,000 

184$. 

South. 

1846. 

North. 

$3,400,000 

2.300.000 

3.400.000 

7.800.000 
15,400,000 

1846. 

South. 

Skins  and  furs, 

' 1,400,000 

Forest, 

3,300,000 

$1,800,000 

$2,000,000 

Produce  of  animals,.... 

6,200,000 

Vegetable  food, 

7 iih^ppn, ... ... 

6,800,000 

3,200,000 

8,000,000 

51,700,000 

4,000,000 

9,100,000 

42,700,000 

Cotton, 

M an  u fa  c tu  res, 

9,300,000 

8,800,000 

600,000 

200,000 

2,300,000 

Lead, 

340,000 

Wool, 

Not  enumerated, 

2,000,000 

480,000 

500,000 

$33,940,000  $65,189,000  $44,200,000 
33,940,000 

$58,300,000 

44,200,000 

$31,240,000 

$14,100,000 

44  In  the  above  table  we  have  used  round  numbers,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  export  of  Northern  produce  in  1846,  is  much  greater  than  in 
1845.  If  the  increase  of  1847  exceed  that  of  1846,  as  that  year  exceeded  1845,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  exports  of  the  Northern  States  will  exceed  those  of  the  Southern.” 
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COMPARATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  BALES  OF  COTTON, 

AT  THE  FORTS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  MOBILE,  CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH. 

James  E.  Saunders,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Mobile,  having  been  requested  by  those 
interested  in  the  cotton  trade,  to  ascertain,  with  reasonable  certainty,  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton produced  in  the  year  1845,  in  pounds — the  average  weights  of  bales  at  each  of  the 
ports  where  the  article  is  received  for  shipment — and  whether  any  increase  or  decrease  is 
accruing  in  that  respect  this  season,  (under  date,  Mobile,  January  20th,  1847)  addressed  a 
letter  of  inquiry  on  these  points  to  the  collectors  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah. To  his  inquiries,  the  collectors  of  those  ports  made  a prompt  reply,  which,  together 
with  records  of  the  office  at  Mobile,  we  publish  below : — 

The  books  in  our  custom-house  show  only  the  portion  of  the  crop  shipped  to  foreign 
countries.  Using  this  as  a basis  of  calculation,  with  the  prices  current  in  the  hands  of 
every  merchant,  the  results  which  follow  have  been  obtained  : ^ 

At  New  Orleans  the  average  weight  of  the  boles  received  last  year,  ending  31st  August, 
1846,  was  450  pounds,  and  no  information  of  any  change  this  season. 

At  Mobile  it  was  489  pounds  last  season  ; and  so  far  in  this,  484  pounds. 

At  Charleston  last  season,  and  this,  360  pounds. 

At  Snvnnnah  it  was  415  pounds  last  season,  (including  Upland  and  Sea  Island)  and  430 
ao  far  in  this.  The  Upland  has  not  increased  beyond  the  average  of  last  season,  which 
was  432  pounds  ; but  the  result  is  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  Sea  Island  received  this 
season,  which  does  not  average  much  over  300  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Table  No.  L presents  the  number,  average  and  aggregate  weight  of  bales  received  at 
the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  Texas,)  of  the  crop  of  1845— whole 
quantity,  905,880,739  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  the  bales  in  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  is  conjectural. 

Table  No.  IL  shows  the  receipts  of  the  crop  of  1846,  up  to  the  8th  January  instant,  an 
estimate  of  the  total  receipts  during  the  season  at  each  port,  provided  the  same  proportion 
be  maintained  throughout,  and  the  crop  amounts  to  two  millions  of  bales.  The  quantity  in 
such  case  would  be  in  the  aggregate,  859,880,739  pounds. 

Table  No.  III.  shows  the  deficit  from  the  crop  of  1845  in  pounds,  and  in  average  bales  of 
440  pounds,  should  the  crop  of  1846  be  respectively  2,000,000.;  or  1,900,000 ; or  1,800,000 
bales. 


TABLE  L 

Rec’ta — Crop  M5.  Av.Wetght. 

Total  Weight. 

468,005,400 

New  Orleans 

1,040,012 

450 

Mobile 

421,966 

489 

20G,34 1,374 

Florida 

139,880 

415 

57,6354200 

Gulf  Ports 

1,600,858 

731,981,974 

Georgia 

184,563 

415 

76.593,645 

8outh  Carolina 

248,766 

360 

89,555,760 

Virginia , 

12.125 

360 

4,365,000 

North  Carolina 

360 

3,384,360 

Atlantic  Ports 

454,855 

173,898,765 

Gulf  Ports 

1,600,858 

731,981,974 

All  the  Ports 

2,055,713 

440 

905,880,739 

TABLE  n. 

Rec’ts  to  Jan.  8.  Total  Receipts. 

Areraf*. 

Total  Weight. 

New  Orleans. 

324,000  867,250 

450 

390,262,500 

Mobile 

102,625  284,000 

484 

137,456,000 

Florida 

21,375  57,000 

430 

24,510,000 

8avannah 

118,162  3164250 

430 

135,987,500 

Chaileston 

170,953  458,500 

360 

165,060,000 

North  Carolina 

1,081  54250 

.... 

1,890,000 

Virginia 

4,760  12,750 

.... 

4,590,000 

745,947  2,000,000 

859,756,000 

VOL.  XVI. — NO.  in. 
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TABLE  III. 

If  crop  be  Deficit  in  lbs.  In  av’ge  bnlar 

2,000,000  46,124,739  100,128 

1.940.000  89,112,539  202,528 

1.800.000  132,100,339  300,228 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR,  HEMP,  AND  LEAD, 

AT  ST.  LOUIS,  FOR  THE  LAST  TnREE  YEARS. 

The  following  tables,  derived  from  the  St  Louis  Price  Current,  exhibit  the  comparative 
monthly  prices  of  four  of  the  leading  products  of  Missouri,  in  each  month  of  the  yeaxp 
1844,  1845,  and  1846 

WHEAT.  FLOUR. 


1816.  1845.  1844.  1816.  1815.  1844. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

January, 70  a75  68  a70  65  a70  4 37$  t4  50  3 62$  «3  70  3 75  a4  00 

February 65  a68  60  u65  65  a70  4 00  a4  12$  3 60  &3  62$  3 75  a4  00 

March, 63  o66  68  o70  75  «80  3 87$  .4  00  3 60  a3  62$  3 95  a4  124 

April, 62$  .65  65  a67  70  a75  3 50  .3  62$  3 45  o3  50  3 70  o3  75 

May, 63  u65  68  a70  70  a72  2 95  n3  00  3 65  a3  70  3 70  a3  75 

June, 50  n52  68  a70  60  a62$  3 05  n3  10  3 65  a3  70  3 50  n3  55 

July 38  a40  70  a73  50  «56  2 00  a2  25  3 70  a3  75  3 70  »3  75 

August, 48  u50  50  a53  60  a65  2 50  n2  55  3 45  a3  50  3 75  a4  00 

September, 50  a53  54  a56  65  a6S  2 87$  <3  00  3 00  m3  0('$  3 80  n3  90 

October, 60  a 63  62$»65  60  n62$  3 75  «3  80  3 12$  3 25  3 87$  .4  00 

November, 57  a59  75  a80  70  n73  3 80  ti3  87$  3 70  a3  75  3 56  a3  60 

December, 58  a60  85  a90  67  a70  3 75  a3  80  5 75  a6  00  3 75  a4  00 

HEMP.  LEAD. 

January, $65n68  $58a60  ®70a75  #3  70a3  75  $ 3 25h3  30  $3  00n3  03$ 

February, 58a60  58a60  70a75  3 70  .3  75  3 32«3  35  3 00. 3 03 

March,. 58a60  58a60  76a80  3 40)3  45  3 10n3  12$  2 85;.2  87 

April, 52t:55  62  .65  73a75  3 20a3  25  3 0H»3  10  2 76.2  784 

May, 48a 50  68«70  70a73  2 90a2  95  3 00a3  03  2 85«2  87 

June, 48n50  6Hf,70  60a65  3 30.t3  35  2 95^3  00  3 00n3  02 

July 4 Of. 48  70  .75  58  .60  3 25 .3  30  3 32a3  35  2 90  2 92 

August, 4 8a 50  68a70  65.-.70  3 15.3  20  3 25-3  30  2 93  2 95 

September.......  44..46  65^68  70;.72  3 25a3  30  3 45.3  47  3 00  3 05 

October, 46a48  G0a65  65a68  3 4S..3  50  3 68:, 3 70  3 10  3 12 

November, 48a50  65a 68  63*65  3 70:.3  75  3 80-3  85  3 45,  3 50$ 

December, 56u60  62a65  60a62  3 80a3  85  4 00n3  03  3 25a3  37 


COMMERCE  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

The  following  is  a table  of  certain  articles  of  export  of  the  Port  of  Detroit,  for  a •series 
of  years,  affording  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  that  important  city : — 


EXTORTS  OF  DETROIT. 


1816. 

1815. 

1844. 

184*.  ' 

181!. 

Wheat 

bush. 

114,397 

230.610 

112,350 

106,180 

98  920 

Flour 

bbls. 

464.092 

225,430 

296,170 

2C3.080 

180,210 

Fieh 

9,3  05 

6,675 

5.850 

6,760 

. 1 .895 

Pork 

2,62 1 

954 

2,620 

3,075 

10,466 

Ashes 

5,742 

7,560 

8.680 

9,fi55 

3,650 

Wool— 

506.143 

390,060 

235,405 

98,950 

34,464 

Staves 

M 

4,346 

1,840 

397 

612 

773 

Total  value...., 

82,495,333  82,000,000  81,747,000  81.587,000  81.108,000 

The  movement  in  breadstuff*,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop,  fell  off  some  37,000 
barrels  in  1845,  as  compured  with  1844,  and  was  also  3,744  barrels  lower  than  in  1843. 
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We  append  the  equivalent  of  flour,  and  wheat  reduced  to  barrels  flour,  sent  off  from  Da- 


Iroit  in  the  above  period : — 

181!.  184*.  1844. 

Bbla.  Flour 199,994  284,296  318,640 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Michigan  is  as  follows  : — 

Exported  from  Detroit 

'*  Monroe 

“ St  Joseph 

**  all  othere 


184§.  1846. 

281,552  486,969 


#2,495,417 

806,241 

601,555 

750,455 


Total  of  1816 .. #4,647,668 

Total  of  1840 1,305,860 


Increase #3,341,808 

Flour,  Wheat,  Ashes  and  Lumber  arc  the  main  staples.  The  whole  amount  exported 

was: 

Wheat bush.  750,888 

Flour,  equal  to 3,442,666 


Total hush.  4,193,554 

The  crop  of  la^t  year  is  estimated  nr  9,000,000  bushels,  being  within  2,000,000  bushels 
of  the  quantity  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1840. 

Wanted  for  home  consumption bush.  2,000,000 

Wanted  for  Seed,  Feed,  &c 3;)O,UO0 

Already  shipped 4,193,554 


6,49.1,554 

. Leaving  a surplus  to  come  forward 2,506,446 

9,000,000 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  EUROPEAN  MARKETS, 

AT  OR  NEAR  TUE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1846. 


The  following  abstract  of  a circular  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France,  address- 


•d  to  all  the  Prefects,  shows  a comparative  statement  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  prin- 

cipal  markets : 

— 

Markets. 

Periods. 

Price  per  hectolitre, 

Morketa. 

Period*.  Price  per  hectolitre^ 

in  frV»  Sc  c’tuue*. 

in  fr'c4&  c’tiuie*. 

Antwerp, 

November, 

26  71 

Corunna, 

October, 

19  46 

Armterinm, 

do. 

24  78 

Murcia, 

do. 

23  43 

Rotterdam, 

October, 

25  57 

Malaga, 

do. 

19  68 

Dautzig, 

November, 

22  53 

Bel  bar, 

de. 

18  34 

Berlin, 

October, 

24  16 

Cadiz, 

do. 

24  26 

Hamburg, 

do. 

23  73 

Barcelona, 

do. 

24  72 

Lubeck, 

do. 

21  62 

London, 

November, 

26  68 

Stettin, 

do. 

22  64 

Copenhagen, 

October, 

18  68 

Trieste, 

do. 

18  47 

Ckrislianio, 

do. 

22  44 

Mayence, 

do. 

27  50 

Yellow  Polish,  14  to  16fPca. 

Bremen, 

November, 

, 22  72 

1 ° 

Red  44 

13  to  15  “ 

Genoa, 

October, 

21  53 

v'Ut  tl  | \ Q 

1 O 

Red  Bessarabia,  12  to  14  •• 

Nice, 

November, 

, 21  37  * 

lo 

Hard  Wheat 

, 10  to  13  •• 

Ancona, 

October, 

16  78 

Riga, 

November, 

18  18 

Rome, 

do. 

19  38 

St.  Pet’sburgh, 

October, 

16  88 

Naples, 

November, 

19  71 

Alexandria, 

do. 

12  58 

Leghorn, 

October, 

19  04 

New  York, 

do. 

12  09 

290-100  hectolitres  are  e 

*qual  to  one  English  quarter,  so  that  the  above 

table  gives  tht 

following  Eng 

■lish  prices  per  quarter — 62s.  9(1.  for  Antwerp;  62s.  Id.  for  London;  42s. 

7d.  for  Trieste;  40s.  7d.  for  Copenhagen;  27s.  3d.  for  New  York;  36s.  lid.  for  St- 
Petersbargh ; the  exchange  being  calculated  at  the  current  October  and  November  rates, 
viz : 25  franca  70  centimes  per  pound  sterling. 
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RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  STATISTICS. 

CANAL  COMMERCE  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  some  of  tbe  principal  articles  of  property 
that  arrived  at,  or  was  cleared  from  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  during  the 


years  1843,  ’44,  ’45,  and  ’46:— 

ARRIVED. 

1841. 

1844. 

1844. 

1846. 

Flour 

577,369 

494,099 

378,732 

368,355 

Pork 

13,177 

36.561 

19,984 

’ 42,996 

Beef 

3,050 

2,656 

4,019 

1,308 

Whiskey 

14,612 

12,097 

18,612 

17,744 

Linseed  Oil 

1,996 

1,217 

967 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes. 

1,082.733 

1,302,740 

1,060,973 

660.983 

Butter 

1,008,387 

1,191,455 

1,087,184 

1331333 

Bacon 

1,926,666 

1,72*2,628 

863,914 

1,494,821 

Lard 

1,649.835 

1,540,155 

782,734 

1,073,444 

Tallow 

290,024 

3-9,997 

315,398 

177,452 

Iron  and  Nails 

10,075,237 

6,839,170 

9,122,822 

11,527,908 

Wool .. 

301,138 

884,878 

961,982 

970,709 

Mineral  Coal 

.bushels 

387,834 

540,355 

889,880 

893,806 

Com 

227,694 

263,508 

164,967 

527,270 

Oats 

30,222 

24,565 

48,041 

50,184 

Wheat 

813,536 

976,551 

205,581 

1,672,340 

Tobacco 

....hhds. 

1,789 

336 

705 

2,031 

Staves  and  Heading 

...pieces 

946,229 

r 641,444 

714,084. 

719,397 

Stone 

.perches 

1,287 

3,795 

15,055 

8,690 

Wood 

. . . .cords 

4,487 

CLEARED. 

4,863 

5,862 

5,080 

Salt 

bbts. 

44,310 

73,325 

52,501 

58,592 

Lake  Fish 

6,689 

7,900 

10,358 

9,042 

Merchandise 

lbs. 

13,250,759 

11,552,160 

10,986.708 

10,796,129 

Furniture  and  Baggage. 

1,118,781 

1,099,608 

819,891 

663,225 

Gyp9um 

2,064,955 

2,201,123 

199,225 

1,711,753 

1,1 16,578 

Costings. 

299.235 

342,859 

638,485 

Machinery 

91,918 

73,494 

62.760 

131,475 

Sal®  rat  us 



230,548 

282,050 

185,869 

Pot  and  Pearl  A“hes 

155,096 

111,183 

132,696 

170,826 

Other  Salts  of  Ley 

203,700 

476,435 

263,038 

Marble 

369.601 

551,083 

1,028,197 

Hides  and  Skins 

77,060 

37,799 

121,521 

23,362 

Clocks 

156,596 

140,373 

127,432 

Grindstones 

72,871 

23,317 

51,413 

37,656 

Cheese 

34,888 

75,594 

30,854 

77,551 

Lumber 

806,955 

2.385,593 

2,045,961 

2,497.008 

Shingles 

3,139,000 

3,134.750 

3,251,000 

1,913,250 

Flat  Hoops 

1,279,400 

571,850 

777,000 

1,473,680 

THE  MASS  AC  HUSETTS^  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Railroad  corporation  has  been 
published.  The  directors,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  dividends  payable  on  or 
about  the  1st  day  of  January  or  July  in  each  year,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  more 
time  to  prepare  their  report  for  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  likewise  to  have  tbe 
financial  year  end  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  cor- 
poration, hnve  ordered  the  accounts  to  be  made  up  to  the  30th  of  November,  in  each  year, 
instead  of  December  31st,  as  heretofore.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  report  of 
1646,  before  us,  embraces  only  the  business  for  eleven  months,  from  January  up  to  Novem* 
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l^r  30th,  1846.  The  amount  of  earnings  for  December,  1846,  have  been  $76,000,  which, 
added  to  the  receipts  for  eleven  months,  will  make  the  gross  receipts  of  1846,  $954,417.89, 
and  an  increase  over  the  year  1845,  of  $140,937.89. 

The  increase  of  business  for  the  eleven  months  of  1846,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1845,  has  been  nearly  21  per  cent,  and  13.7  per  cent  on  passengers,  making 
an  average  gain  of  17*  per  cent,  besides  the  amount  which  has  been  overcome  by  the  re- 
daction of  passenger  fares. 

The  following  tables  will  give  a comparative  statement  of  the  business  of  the  road  since 
the  commencement ; the  number  of  through  and  way  passengers,  and  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  flour  transported,  during  the  last  five  years ; the  number  of  miles  run  during 
eleven  months  of  1846 : — 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

PftMwngerv.  Merchandise.  Mails,  Itc.  Total.  Expense*.  Bal.  roc’t*.  Mils*  run. 

$13,472  $4,136  $17,609  $14,380  $3,228  

70,820  38,359  $3,166  112,347  62,071  50,275  94,404 

113,841  64.467  4,000  182,308  132,501  49,807  160,106 

{266,446  226,674  1 9,566  512,688  266,619  246,068  397,295 

275,139  275,696  23,046  573,882  303,973  269,909  441,608 

358,694  371,131  23.926  753,752  314,074  439.678  499,968 

366,753  420,717  26,009  813,480  370,621  442,858  530,201 

389,861  459,365  29,191  878,417  412,679  465,738  573,956 

NUMBER  OF  WAY  AND  THROUGH  PASSENGERS. 

THROUGH  PAflflEROKRft.  WAV  PA8SKKOKRR.  TOTALS. 


lit  clns*. 

2d  clo»s. 

1st  class. 

2d  flaw. 

1st  clan*. 

2d  claw. 

Grand  Total. 

1842 

15,890 

2,68(1* 

148,500 

23,366 

164,390 

26,046* 

190,436* 

1843 

19,987 

6,608 

140,425 

33.9454 

160,412 

40,553* 

200,9654 

1844 

17,016* 

7,314 

140,8684 

55.058* 

157,885 

62.372* 

220,257* 

1845 

13,401* 

5,791 

144,723 

59,717* 

158.124* 

65,508* 

223,633 

1846 

21,033 

8,799* 

165,196 

70,635* 

186,229 

79,435 

265,664 

87,328 

31,193 

739,712* 

242,723 

-is 

0 

-1* 

O 

00 

273,916 

1,100,956* 

NUMBER  OF  BARRELS  FLOUR  TRANSPORTED  FROM  ALBANY  AND  TROY. 

To  Boston.  To  other  station*.  Total. 

85,986  86,124  172,110 

123,366  120,873  244,239 

154,413  142,990  297,403 

181,796*  146,386*  328,183 

209,634  151,711  *361,345 

NUMBER  OF  TONS  TRANSPORTED  IN  ELEVEN  MONTHS  OF  1846. 


Through  from  Boston  to  Albany  westward 8,358 

XU  other  tonnage 40,251 


Total  going  west 

Through  from  Albany  to  Boston,  eastward 
All  other  tonnage. 


Total  going  east 117,785 

Total  number  of  tons  moved 166.394 

Equivalent  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 15,748,223 


Equivalent  number  of  tons  carried  over  the  whole  road 100,950 


48,609 

36,403 

81,382 


1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 


1839*.... 

1840  

1841  

184 2t.... 

1843  

1844  

1845  

18461.... 


i * Three  months.  t First  year  of  opening  through  to  Albany.  1 Eleven  months. 

* In  December,  1846,  the  number  of  barrels  transported  to  Boston,  was...  23,286 
Transported  to  other  stations 12,208 

Total  number  of  barrels  in  December 35,494 

Making  the  whole  number  of  barrels  transported  in  1846 396,839 
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Railroad  and  Caned  Statistic** 


The  distance  from  Albany  to  Boston,  over  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  the  Western,  and 
the  Albany  and  Stockbridge  Railroads,  is  200  miles.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  Road* 
44  miles,  the  Western,  connecting  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  at  Worcester,  118 
miles,  and  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge,  connecting  with  the  Western  at  West  Stock- 
bridge,  38  miles — total,  200.  This  road  is  under  very  efficient  management.  Jame9 
Barnes,  Esq.,  the  superintendent,  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
tine  engineers  in  the  United  States. 


PHILADELPHIA,  WILMINGTON,  AND  BALTIMORE  RAILROAD. 

We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  this  corporation.  It,  however,  furnishes  but 
little  information  of  importance,  omitting  to  give  any  tabular  account  of  the  number  of 
passengers,  or  the  receipts  from  various  sources.  The  only  items  of  any  interest  are 
■tated  in  the  brief  report  of  the  new  president,  Mr.  E.  C.  Dale,  who  takes  the  place  of 
Mr.  M.  B.  Buckley,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  gross  revenue  of  the  year,  1846, 
has  been  $508,553.27 ; while  the  total  expenses  amount  to  $287,704.72.  How  long  will 
it  take  the  directors  of  this  corporation  to  discover  that  a liberal  policy  and  moderate  fere* 
are  the  surest  means  of  increasing  the  travel  and  income  of  the  road?  We  hope  that  the 
new  president  and  board  of  directors  will  take  counsel  of  the  experience  of  the  railroad 
corporations  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 


MERCHANDISE  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RAILROAD. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  following  articles  at  Phi- 
ladelphia by  this  route,  in  1844,  *45*  and  ’46,  is  derived  from  the  44  Commercial  List:”— 


Flour, bbls. 

Wheat, bush. 

Corn,  rye,  and  oats,- 

Bacon, lbs. 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Cotton, 

Feathers, 

Hemp, 

Iron, lbs. 

Lcnther, 

Tobacco, 

Wool, 

Whiskey, gallons 


1846. 

1845. 

1844. 

332,370 

188,993 

194.541 

40,130 

234217 

30,680 

356,197 

237,417 

255,138 

2,379,150 

7,044,300 

5,806,991 

1,163,400 

1 ,2 1 8,350  > 

Qin  RQA 

168,200 

216,300  { 

1,124,000 

929,100 

346,159 

341,300 

584,300 

332,714 

1,025,900 

576,200 

608,724 

1,242,200 

1,572,550 

7,969,747 

584,500 

586,100 

554,475 

3,245,300 

3,305,700 

3,483,487 

2,985,300 

3,317,400 

2,552,874 

500,011 

527,925 

548,565 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  contains  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  paragraph : — 

44  We  have  stated  that  the  first  of  this  series  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lin&— 
thirty  miles  in  length — which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1830.  In  1840  there  were  thirteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway  in  full  operation  in  England,  upon  which,  during  that  year,  twelve 
millions  of  persons  had  been  conveyed.  In  1841  fifteen  hundred  miles  were  worked,  on 
which  twenty  millions  of  passengers  had  been  conveyed.  In  1843  the  length  of  railway 
open  was  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  numl>er  of  passengers  transported  nearly  twenty* 
seven  millions;  and  in  1844  the  length  was  increased  to  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  the 
passengers  exceeded  the  incredible  number  of  thirty  millions.  Nearly  sixty  millions  ster- 
ling of  capital  [$300,000,000]  had  been  expended,  in  little  more  than  ten  years,  on  these 
enterprises.  But  all  the  principal  lines  paid  large  profits.  Dividends  of  10  per  cent  wert 
declared,  and  the  shares  rose  to  cent  per  cent  premium.” 
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“THE  COAL  MINES  AND  COAL  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM” 

The  second  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  “ Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commer- 
cial Review,”  with  the  above  title,  is  from  a work  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  has  been 
kindly  furnished  for  publication  in  our  Journal,  by  the  author,  Richard  Cowing  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  of  various  other  institutions.  The  work  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a suf- 
ficient number  of  names  are  obtained  to  insure  the  publisher  from  actual  loss.  The  work, 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  in  manuscript,  covers  the  whole  ground.  It 
is,  to  quote  the  title,  from  the  prospectus  before  us,  “ The  Geographical  and  Geological 
Distribution  of  Mineral  Combustibles  or  Fossil  Fuel,  embracing , from  Official  Reports 
of  the  Coal  Producing  Countries , the  Respective  Amounts  of  their  Production , Con- 
sumption, and  Commercial  Distribution , together  with  their  Prices , Tariffs , Currency , 
Duties,  and  International  Regulations .” 

In  the  three  hundred  tables  of  coal  statistics  which  it  contains,  Mr.  Taylor  has  brought 
down  the  returns  to  the  latest  practicable  period.  In  the  thousand  tables  of  coal  analysis, 
not  a table  is  inserted  without  the  sanction  of  the  highest  scientific  authority.  The  author 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  every  section  of  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has,  more- 
over, been  several  years  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  which  presents,  in 
m concentrated  form,  the  characteristic  details  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
mineral  statistics.  “ It  need  not  here  be  urged,”  says  the  author,  “ that  the  data,  essential 
to  such  a design,  are  now  distributed  throughout  a multitude  of  documents,  are  printed  in 
various  languages,  and  emanate  from  numberless  sources,  more  or  less  attainable.”  The 
work  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  readers,  but  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  commercial,  the 
manufacturing,  and  the  scientific,  and  with  them,  the  producer,  the  operative,  and  the  po- 
litical economist  It  will  be  comprised  in  a royal  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  illustrated  with  maps,  printed  in  the  best  manner,  on  fine  paper,  and  hand- 
somely done  up  in  embossed  cloth.  The  subscription  price  is  fixed  at  $4.  We  understand 
that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  become  subscribers  to  the  work.  Fifty  or 
sixty  more  will  barely  cover  the  expense  of  printing,  and  secure  its  publication.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject,  and  forward  them  to 
the  worthy  author  in  Philadelphia. 

COAL  MINES  AND  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  commenced  in  the  “ Merchants*  Magazine  ” for  February,  1847,  the  publication  of 
mn  article  on  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared  by  Col.  C.  G.  Childs,  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  “ Commercial  List”  The  subject  has  been  concluded  in  a subsequent 
number  of  that  valuable  journal ; and  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Childs,  who  has  secured 
the  copy-right  for  the  article,  we  re-publish  the  remainder : — 

In  continuing  our  remarks  on  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade,  we  cannot  foTbear  to  quote 
the  language  of  some  eminent  British  writers  in  reference  to  the  connection  between  the 
possession  of  coal  mines  and  the  prosperity  of  a nation. 

The  President  of  the  British  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Porter,  speaks  of  the  coal  mines  of 
England  as  “ the  source  of  greater  riches  than  ever  issued  from  the  mines  of  Peru.”  He 
adds: — “ But  for  our  command  of  fuel,  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have 
been  of  small  account ; our  iron  mines  must  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  worked,  and 
nearly  every  important  branch  of  manufactures  which  we  now  possess,  must  have  been  ren- 
dered impracticable,  or  at  least  have  been  conducted  upon  a comparatively  insignificant 
scale.” 
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The  well-known  Professor  Buck  land  says : — “ The  amount  of  work  done  by  steam  in ' 
England,  has  been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions  of 
men,  by  direct  labor ; and  we  are  almost  astonished  at  the  influence  of  cool  and  iron  and 
steam,  upon  the  fete  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  It  is  1,800  feet  below  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it 
weaves,  it  prints.  We  need  no  further  evidence  to  show  that  the  presence  of  coal  is,  in  an 
especial  decree,  the  foundation  of  increasing  population,  riches  and  power,  and  of  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  art  which  administers  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  erf”  mankind.” 

A writer  in  a well-known  English  periodical,  pronounces  coal  “ the  chief  source  of  the 
national  wealth  and  power,  and  the  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  Without 
such  a supply  of  fuel,  our  iron,  lead,  tin  and  copper  ores  must  have  remained  in  their 
beds.” 

Of  coal,  and  its  proximity  to  iron  ore,  Professor  Bakewell  remarks : — “ The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  these  minerals  together,  both  destined  in  future  to  give  to  man  an  extensive 
empire  over  the  elements,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  his  means  of  civilization  and  com- 
fort, cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reflecting  mind  with  evidence  of  prospective  designing 
intelligence.” 

In  a parliamentary  document,  Mr.  Bnddle,  the  eminent  engineer,  states,  in  a striking 
manner,  his  view  of  this  subject : — Should  our  coal  mines  ever  be  exhausted,  the  manu- 
facturing interest  would  melt  away  at  once.  We  should  lose  many  of  the  advantages  of 
our  high  civilization,  and  much  of  our  cultivated  ground  must  be  shaded  with  forests,  to  af- 
ford fuel  for  the  remnant  of  our  present  population.” 

Mr.  McCulloch,  author  of  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  says : — u Our  coal  mines  are  the 
principal  sources  and  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity.  Since 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  coal  has  become  of  the  highest  importance  ns  a moving 
power;  and  no  nation,  however  favorably  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied 
with  this  material,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  &c.,  are  able,  at  a small  expense  com- 
paratively, to  pat  the  most  powerful  and  complicated  machinery  in  motion,  and  to  produce 
results  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  have  not  the  same  command  over  coal,  or  (as 
it  has  been  happily  defined)  hoarded  wealth.  Our  coal  mines  have  been  sometimes  called 
the  Black  Indies;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  conferred  a thousand  times  more  real 
advantage  on  us,  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than 
w «e  should  have  reaped  from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  or  Peru.” 

Reflections  on  the  vast  coal  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  operations  which 
will  certainly  result  from  the  possession  of  this  fuel,  are  animating,  and  in  many  respects 
of  useful  tendency.  They  expand  the  views,  and  lead  us  to  feel  a more  elevated  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  whatever  concerns  our  commonwealth. 

When  we  remember  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  possesses  anthracite 
coal,  (in  any  amount  worthy  of  mention,)  and  when  we  notice  the  remarkable  feet  that 
she  is  the  only  State  which  has  direct  access  by  water  at  once  to  the  ocean,  the  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  we  perceive  that  her  position,  as  well  as  her  internal  resources,  is  such  as 
to  justify  very  high  expectations  in  reference  to  her  future  wealth  and  influence.  Estimates 
based  on  the  United  States  cenpus  of  1840,  and  other  statistical  returns,  place  the  total 
value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  at  $1,400,000,000,  and  the  value  of  personal  property 
at  $700,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,100,000,000 — more  than  three  times 
that  of  New  York ! This  result,  striking  as  it  is,  becomes  less  astonishing,  the  more  we 
contemplate  the  peculiar  endowments  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  three  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  are  each  about  65  miles  in  length,  and 
five  miles  in  width  ; embracing  an  area  of  325  square  miles,  or  208,000  acres  each.  The 
aggregate  is  975  square  miles,  or  624,000  acres. 

We  estimate  the  supply  of  anthracite  cool  for  1847,  at  2,800,000  tons.  The  value  of 
this  quantity  at  $4  per  ton,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  price  at  tide-water,  is 
$114200,000.  The  importance  of  this  trade  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  while  it  is  great 
in  other  respects,  is  shown  strongly  in  the  fact  that  a large  portion  of  the  coal  lands  are 
owned  here,  and  the  revenue  therefore  reverts  to  our  citizens.  The  constantly  increasing 
use  of  this  fuel  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade  with  other 
cities  continually  in  our  fevor  ; and  this  tendency  must  increase  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  coal.  The  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  made  the  port  of  Newcastle,  which 
would  otherwise  be  an  unimportant  place,  second  only  to  London  in  the  amount  of  its 
shipping.  A similar  effect  must  our  coal  trade  have  upon  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  making 
it  the  great  shipping  port  of  the  Union. 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  look  back  to  the  first  attempts  made  to  use  the  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  to  bring  it  to  market  Our  venerable  friend,  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  in  his  published  account  of  his  first  efforts,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cist  and  other 
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tmocifttes,  relates  some  pleasant  anecdotes.  On  the  9th  of  A u trust,  1814,  they  started  off 
their  first  ark  from  Mauch  Chunk.  “ In  less  than  eighty  rods  from  the  place  of  starting, 
the  ark  struck  on  a ledge,  and  broke  a hole  in  her  bow.  The  lads  stripped  themselves 
nearly  naked,  to  stop  the  rash  of  water  with  their  clothes.”  In  six  days,  however,  the  ark 
reached  Philadelphia,  with  its  twenty-four  tons  of  coal,  which  had  by  this  time  cost  four- 
teen dollars  a ton.  But,  says  Mr.  Miner,  “ we  had  the  greater  difficulty  to  overcome  of 
inducing  the  public  to  use  our  coal,  when  brought  to  their  doors.  We  published  handbills, 
in  English  and  German,  stating  the  mode  of  burning  the  coal,  either  in  grates,  in  smith's 
fires,  or  in  stoves.  Together  we  went  to  several  houses  in  the  city,  and  prevailed  on  the 
masters  to  allow  us  to  kindle  fires  of  anthracite  in  their  grates,  erected  to  bum  Liverpool 
coal.  We  attended  at  blacksmith’s  shops,  and  persuaded  some  to  alter  the  Too-ircn,  so 
that  they  might  bum  Lehigh  coal ; and  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to  bribe  the  journey- 
men to  try  the  experiment  fairly,  so  averse  were  they  to  learning  the  use  of  a new  sort  of 
fiieL” 

How  like  a fable  all  this  seems  at  the  present  day  ! As  we  sit  before  our  coal  fires,  and 
think  of  no  other,  how  little  do  we  realize  that  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Miner  and  Mr.  Cist 
were  trying  the  experiment  of  an  anthracite  fire  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  wondering  whether 
they  could  not  float  an  ark-load  of  the  coal  to  Philadelphia  ! Now  we  are  reckoning  the 
coal  trade  in  millions  of  tons ! 

In  die  Schuylkill  region  the  effort  was  made  a little  earlier.  In  1812,  Col.  George 
Shoemaker  loaded  nine  wagons  with  coal  at  the  place  now  known  as  the  Centreville 
Mines,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  “ Much  time  was  spent  by  him  in  endeavoring  to 
introduce  it  to  notice,  but  all  bis  efforts  proved  unavailing.  Those  who  deigned  to  try  it, 
declared  Col.  Shoemaker  to  be  an  impostor  for  attempting  to  impose  stone  on  them  for 
cool,  and  were  clamorous  against  him.  Not  discouraged  by  the  sneers  cast  upon  him,  he 
persisted  in  the  undertaking,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  disposing  of  two  loads,  for  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  the  remaining  seven  he  gave  to  persons  who  promised  to  try  to  use 
it,  and  lost  all  the  coni  and  charges.” 

These  early  persevering  efforts  cannot  but  be  regarded  now  with  grateful  interest.  To 
the  enterprise  of  those  men  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  great  resources 
which  now  baffle  computation.  Let  any  one  look  around  at  our  coal-wharves  and  coal- 
yards, and  then  look  back  a little  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  imagination  see  Mr. 
Shoemaker  or  Mr.  Miner  going  about  our  city  to  find  some  one  who  would  consent  to  try 
the  despised  stone-coal  in  his  shop  or  his  fire-place,  and  denounced  as  enthusiasts,  or  even 
impostors ! 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  foreign  coal  into  the  United  States,  from  1821 
to  1846,  inclusive . — 


1621 

Foreign  Coni. 

1830 

, Foreign  Coal. 

58,136 

1838... 

Foreign  Coal. 

129,083 

1822 

34,523 

1831 

36,509 

1839... 

181,551 

1823 

30,433 

1832 

72,978 

1840... 

162,867 

1824 

1833 

92,432 

1841... 

155,394 

1825 

25,645 

1834 

71,626 

1842... 

141,526 

1826 

35,665 

1835 

49.969 

1843... 

41,163 

1827 

40,257 

1&36 

108,432 

1844... 

87,073 

1828 

32,302 

1837 

153,450 

1845... 

85,771 

1829 45,393  I 

Year  ending  June  30,  IE 

From  England 

146:— 

Ton*. 

57,903 

Value. 

•173.290 

*4 

British  American  Colonies 

95,330 

195,452 

II 

All  other  places 

3,620 

9,855 

Total 

156,853 

•378,597 

FRENCH  IRON  AND  COAL  MINES. 

Beds  of  iron  ore  are  known  to  exist  in  France,  extending  from  Luxembourg  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosges,  and  within  the  year  1846,  extensive  works  have  been  opened  from  the 
Tillage  of  Moulins,  along  the  valley  of  Mance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  The  ore  is 
rich,  and  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  rails,  and  is  giving  employment  to  a large  number  of 
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the  people.  The  furnaces  used  in  this  department  produce  upwards  of  twelve  tons  of  metal  ‘ 
per  day.  Twenty-one  furnaces  will,  in  a short  time,  be  in  blast,  which  in  five  years  will 
famish  at  least  315,000  tons  of  cast  metal. 

The  report  of  the  engineer,  appointed  by  the  administration  of  roads  and  bridges  in 
France,  states  that  the  country  is  in  the  third  rank  as  regards  the  production  of  coal ; 
England  and  Belgium  being  the  first  and  second.  The  production  of  England  annually  is 
23,500,000;  of  Belgium,  4,500,000;  of  France,  3,783,000;  and  of  the  Zollverein 
3,000,000  tons. 


HALL’S  HYDROSTATIC  INK  FOUNTAIN. 

This  beautiful  Ink  Fountain,  from  the  manufacture  of  Thomas  Wildes  Sl  Co.,  New 
York,  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  is  so  con- 
, strutted  that  the  ink  or  fluid  is  retained  in  a metallic  chamber,  protected  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, thus  preventing  the  evaporation  or  even  wasting  of  the  ink,  and  rendering  it  always 
of  a uniform  consistency  and  color.  The  ink  is  let  on  or  withdrawn  at  will,  so  that  the  last 
drop  in  the  fountain  can  be  used.  If  by  accident  it  should  be  overturned,  the  fluid  in  the 
cup  only  will  be  lost,  and  even  this  can  be  prevented,  by  turning  the  screw,  which  forces 
the  ink  into,  or  withdraws  it,  from  the  cup  within  the  fountain,  and  placed  in  any  position 
with  perfect  safety,  not  a drop  escaping.  The  cup  is  cleansed  without  discharging  the  ink 
from  the  fountain,  thus  presenting  a pure  fluid  at  all  times  for  use.  For  neatness,  utility, 
and  simplicity  of  construction,  it  surpasses  any  ink-stand  or  fountain,  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  counting-house  of  the  merchant  and  man  of  busi- 
ness. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  making  the  tour 
of  Great  Britain,  writes,  under  date  of  Manchester,  England,  September  2d,  1846,  as 
follows : — 

“ I am  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  English  manufactories.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I 
have  been  into  a number  of  the  mills,  and  collected  a great  many  facts  in  regard  to  fac- 
tory life  here.  I am  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  manufactures  have  reached  in  this 
place,  and  the  region  round  about  I was  in  a mill,  in  Stockport,  a place  about  six  miles  • 
from  this  city,  in  which  I saw  thirteen  hundred  looms  at  work  on  one  floor,  and  I am  ex- 
pecting to  go  into  a mill,  to-morrow,  in  which  there  are  eighty  thousand  spindles.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  operative  are  not  so  low  here  as  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  there  is  a good 
deal  of  poetry  in  the  assertion  that  the  Manchester  mills  are  worked  by  paupers.  Tho 
wages  in  cotton  mills  here,  will  average,  probably,  about  one-third  lower  than  in  Lowell— 
not  more,  if  so  much. 

“ The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  production  of  cotton  goods  and  prints,  in  Low- 
ell, is,  I believe,  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  whole  of  Middlesex  county,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  is  not,  probably,  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Middlesex  county  is,  I believe,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  of  any  county  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I learn  by  a printed 
statement,  lying  before  me,  that  in  this  one  county  of  Lancashire,  of  which  Manchester 
is  the  centre,  there  are  rising  eighty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  engaged  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, being  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars — giving  employment  to  about  a 
million  and  a half  of  persons — nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ; and  this  is  only  one  county.” 
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1. — Ths  Lives  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  Ole  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Time* 
till  tk*  Reign  of  King  George  IF.  By  John  Lord  Campbell.  A.  M , F.  tt.  s*.  E.  frir»i  t^r  e*.  to 
the  Revolution  of  liiHU.  In  three  volume*,  8vo.,  pp.  493,  496,  and  499.  From  the  Second  London 
Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lea  fc  Blanchard. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  the  learned  author  of  these  volume*,  that  no 
office  in  the  history  of  any  nation  has  been  filled  with  such  a long  succession  of  distinguished  and 
Interesting  men  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  It  has  existed 
Crum  the  foundation  of  the  British  monarchy:  and,  although  mediocrity  ha*  sometimes  been  tho 
recommendation  for  It.  generally  speaking,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  if  not  the  most  pure  and 
virtuous,  hove  been  selected  to  adorn  it.  The  history  of  the  holders  of  the  Great  Seal  is  the  history 
of  the  British  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  her  jurisprudence.  There  Is  a sort  of  romance  belonging  to 
many  of  those  whose  lives  are  here  delineated  ; and  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  their  career  are  not 
exceeded  by  the  fictions  of  novelists  or  dramatists.  Indeed,  we  are  Informed  that  within  a few 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  England.  “ it  was  on  every  table — almost  on  every 
toilette.’*  “Though  founded  on  historical  records,  and  having  solid  instruction  for  its  object.  It  has 
been  as  generally  read  as  popular  works  of  fiction,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  amusement.”  Introduc- 
tory  to  the  “ lives,”  the  author  gives  a very  interesting  sccountof  the  origin,  functions,  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  England  ; and  commences  with  Augmendiis,  who,  it  appears  from 
8elden,  was  Chancellor  to  Ethel bert,  the  first  Christian  king  among  the  Ftaxnns,  A.  D.  64»5.  The 
memoirs  in  the  first  series  extend  from  that  period,  through  a long  line  of  illustrious  “Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,”  to  the  reign  of  King  Janies  II..  and  I,ord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  in  1688.  The  American 
edition  of  the  work  is  from  the  second  London,  which  has  been  corrected  by  the  author,  and  enriched 
with  several  interesting  documents,  among  which  we  notice  Richard  the  Third’s  letter  to  Lord 
Chancellor  John  Russell,  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Solicitor-General  with  Jane  Shore,  ft  appear! 
from  the  author’s  preface,  that  a third  and  fourth  volume,  which  will  brine  down  the  Chancellors  to 
the  death  of  Lord  Thurlow.  will  soon  be  published  : and  that  a supplemental  volume.  Including  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord  Eldon,  will  complete  the  series.  The  whole  work  cover*  ft 
period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years : and,  in  addition  to  a narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  Ix»rd 
Chancellors,  It  presents  a glimpse  of  the  most  Important  historical  events,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
age.  Cherishing  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Lord  Campbell.  It  would  seem,  fairly 
appreciated  the  acts  and  characters  of  those  whose  lives  he  has  recorded,  without  being  swayed  by 
the  consideration  whether  they  were  Romnn  Catholics  ot  Protestants— Whigs  or  Tories.  The  work 
U highly  instructive,  and  withal  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Law:  and  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  read  with  Interest,  not  only  by  sta&stnen  and  lawyers,  but  men  of  education 
gen*  rally. 

SL — .American  History  : comprising  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Indian  Tribes ; a Description  of  Ame- 
rican Antiquities,  with  an  Inquiry  into  their  Origin,  and  the  Origin  of  the.  Indian  Tribes  of  tks 
United  States,  with  Appendices,  showing  its  Connection  with  European  History  ; History  of  the  Pro- 
sent  British  Provinces  : History  of  Mriico.  and  History  of  Terns,  brought  down  to  the  Time  of  its 
Admission  into  the  American  Union.  By  Marciits  Wilson,  author  of  “ School  History  of  the 
United  Stales,”  “Comprehensive  Chart  of  American  History,”  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  673.  New  York: 
Mark  H.  Newman  Sc  Co. 

The  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  present  the  histories  of  all  those  countries  of  North  America 
(hat  are  of  sufficient  political  Importance  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  awaken  the 
Interest  of  the  general  reader.  As  an  appropriate  introduction  to  such  a work,  Mr.  Wilson  has  given 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  history  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  together  with  descriptive 
rftetches  of  those  rude  memorials  of  a former  civilization  that  were  once  so  numerous  throughout  otar 
own  territory,  and  others,  magnificent  even  in  their  desolation,  which  now  strew  the  plains,  and  crown 
the  hill  tops  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  Passing  from  the  Indians  and  the  antiqnitlea* 
we  have  fac  similes  of  the  public  seals,  or  coats  of  arms  of  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Next  follows  the  history  of  the  United  Stites,  commencing  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Cnlnm- 
bus,  in  1493.  and  bringing  it  down  to  April.  1845.  A minute  marginal  analysis  has  been  carried 
throughout  the  entire  work,  each  subject  being  opposite  that  portion  of  the  text  to  which  It  refers,  thu* 
admirably  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  Instruction.  The  work  contains  a good  number  of  geographi- 
cal and  historical  notes,  and  maps  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  which  give  the  localities  of  all  important 
places  mentioned,  and  fhrnish  just  that  kind  of  geographical  Information  respecting  them,  without 
which  the  history  can  be  read  with  little  Interest  or  profit.  The  work  seems  to  posses*  rare  merits  a* 
A history— it  1*  methodical  and  comprehensive  ; and  we  can  scarcely  dUeover  how,  In  these  and  other 
vespects,  the  plan  or  the  execution  of  it  could  well  be  Improved. 
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3.  — Sir  Lectures  on  the  U»cs  of  the  Lungs,  and  Cause , Prevention,  and  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, Jlsthma.  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart ; on  the  Laws  of  Longevity,  and  on  the  Mo  le  of  Preserving 
Male  and  Female  Health  to  an  Hundred  Years.  With  Twenty  Eight  Illustrations.  By  Sam 0X1. 
Bhcldkn  Fitch,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York : II.  Carlisle,  707  Broadway. 

The  great  number  of  persons  that  fall  a prey  to  pulmonary  complaints,  in  this  country,  and  the  al- 
most universal  feeling  among  the  medical  profession,  that  consumption  is  Incurable,  necessarily  ren- 
ders any  announcement  to  the  contrary,  coming  from  whatever  quarter,  deeply  interesting.  Bo  firm- 
ly fixed  is  utter  despondency  in  the  mind,  on  thh  subject,  that  we  are  ready  to  denounce  the  author 
of  snch  a hope,  a quack  and  a humbug.  With  Dr.  Fitch,  however,  we  are  personally  acquainted; 
and  although  we  cannot  say,  from  Individual  knowledge,  that  he  has  discovered  the  H preventative 
and  curative"  of  the  disease,  we  feel  quite  sure  that  he  is  very  far  firom  being  a quack.  For  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century,  with  some  interruptions,  diseases  of  the  chest  have  been  his  study.  In  1837, 
he  informs  ns  in  his  preface,  whilst  a student  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  he  discovered  the  grand 
uses  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  a scientific,  rational,  and  certain  method,  of  elu- 
cidating and  treating  their  diseases.  To  notice  the  elects  of  climate,  as  a curative  or  preventative 
agent,  he  visited  nearly  every  State  In  the  Union ; also,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Saxony,  besides 
several  watering  places  of  Germany,  Prussia,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Canadas,  etc.,  seeking  every- 
where for  knowledge  and  light  on  the  diseases  of  the  longs,  making  himself  everywhere  as  fully  ac- 
quainted as  possible  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  locality,  both  in  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  coo- 
sumption,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  methods  adopted  for  its  prevention  and  care,  by  the  first  professors 
and  teachers  of  Europe,  and  this  country,  as  well  as  the  untutored  savage  of  America,  who  are  well 
known  to  treat  many  diseases,  and  especially  those  of  the  Inngs,  with  great  success.  The  volume 
before  us,  contains  six  lectures.  In  the  first  two,  he  treats  of  the  uses  of  the  lungs,  causes,  and  the 
prevention  and  care  of  consnmptlon.  The  third  Is  devoted  to  proofs  of  the  care  of  consumption ; and 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lectures,  addressed  to  ladles,  he  discourses  of  the  mode  of  forming  a fine  chest, 
erect  carriage  and  walk — the  symmetry  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  and  mind,  as  preventing 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  insuring  long  life.  There  is  no  mysticism,  or  mystery,  thrown  around 
his  theory,  but  all  is  clear,  intelligible  and  philosophical ; and  there  is,  withal,  a large  measure  of 
common  sense,  that  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  sincere  searcher  after  truth.  In  his 
treatment.  Dr.  Fitch  uses  very  little  medicine,  repudiating  mercury,  oplnm,  and  emetics,  etc.,  depend- 
ing more  upon  mechanical  means,  such  as  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  on  diet,  air,  and  exercise. 
We  have  read  his  lectures  with  deep  interest,  and  we  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
invalid,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  prolong  life,  and  render  it  comfortahle  and  happy. 

4.  — A Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Jfew  York.  By  Davis  Graham, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  In 
pp.  785.  New  York : Banks,  Gould  A Co.,  Law  Booksellers,  144  Nassau-street 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published , we  believe,  in  1833,  and  the  second  in  1836.  The 
latter  became  so  far  exhausted  in  1839-40.  as  £o  induce  the  author  to  set  about  the  task  of  preparing 
the  present.  In  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  says  Mr.  Graham,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  work 
has  been  much  enlarged.  When  the  second  volume  Is  completed,  the  whole  will  embrace  an  amount 
of  matter  greatly  exceeding  that  contained  in  the  last  edition.  During  the  period  embraced  la  the 
interval  between  the  publication  of  that  and  the  present,  there  have  beeu  published  more  than  twenty 
volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,  besides  ten  volumes  of  Statutes,  embracing  a greater 
amount  of  practical  law  than  is  included  in  double  that  period  during  any  portion  of  the  former  history 
of  the  practice  in  New  York.  These,  with  the  late  English  cases  which  bear  upon  the  practice  as 
it  exists  in  New  York,  though  introduced  in  the  present  work  in  a condensed  form,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  increase  the  size  of  the  volume.  Tin  changes  in  the  practice,  introduced  by  the  new  con- 
stitution. form  an  important  feature  in  the  present  edition.  To  the  profession  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  would  be  a work  of  supererogation,  on  our  part,  to  commend  “ Graham’s  Practice."  The 
learning  and  ability  of  the  author  are  undoubted  ; and  the  Improvements,  additions,  Ac.,  renders  this 
edition  a desideratum,  which  few  in  the  practice  of  the  law  can  very  easily  be  Induced  to  dispense 
with.  In  point  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  the  law  books  emanating  from  the  publishers  of  the  present 
work  are  not  surpassed.  They  have  confined  themselves  to  the  printing  and  publishing  Law,  almost 
exclusively,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

9. — The  Contributions  of  Q.  O.  to  a Periodical  Work  : with  some  Pisces  not  before  Published.  By  the 
late  Jake  Taylor.  2 vols  , 18mo.,  pp.  295  and  268.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

The  miscellanies  collected  together  in  these  volumes,  with  a few  exceptions,  originally  appeared 
in  the  Youth's  Magazine,  published  In  London.  They  are  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
The  pieces  in  the  first  volume  are  religions  and  didactic,  and  in  the  second  of  a miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, but  all  instructive  ; and  they  have  ever  been  considered  among  the  happiest  eflforts  of  the 
author's  pen.  They  form  two  volumes  of  “ Carter's  Cabinet  Library,"  a series  of  works  quite  popular 
with  that  large  class  of  Christians  denominated  "evangelical"  or  "orthodox." 
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fi.— 7Tks  Occult  Science*.  The  Philosophy  of  Magic,  Prodigies,  end  Apparent  Mirade*,  From  tho 
French  of  Eubebe  Salveste.  W'iih  Moles,  illustrative,  Expianatun,  and  Critical.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thompson,  M.  !>..  F.  L.  8.,  4tc.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  32*  and  315.  Mew  York : Harper  k 
Brothers'  Mew  Miscellany,  XXII.  and  XXU1. 

Science,  with  severe  Investigation,  is  doing  much  to  brush  away  the  credulity  of  the  past  From 
the  most  ancient  times,  men  of  superior  intellect  desirous  of  enthralling  the  human  mind,  hare 
adduced  miracles  and  prodigies  as  the  certain  proof  of  their  missions,  and  as  the  inimitable  works 
of  the  divinities  whom  they  revered.  A considerable  portion  of  these  volumes  is  occupied  in  tracing 
many  of  the  extraordinary  apparent  miracles  of  antiquity  to  mechanical  and  scientific  sources.  Ftr 
from  presenting  merely  a collection  of  falsehoods  and  folly,  the  most  marvellous  or  incredible  pages 
of  history  here  open  to  us  the  archives  of  a learned  and  mysterious  policy,  which  some  wise  men 
In  every  age  have  employed  to  govern  the  human  race ; to  lead  to  misfortune  or  to  happiness ; to 
greatness  or  to  degradation ; to  slavery  or  freedom.  The  work  is  philosophical,  without  being 
Infidel ; and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  deeply  Interesting  and  instructive  books  that  have 
been  published  during  the  past  year. 

7 .—  The  Farmers'  Companion;  or , Essays  on  the  Principle*  and  Practice  of  American  Husbandry. 
With  an  Address  prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  New 
Haven  County , Connecticut ; and  an  Appendix , containing  Tables,  and  other  matters  ustful  to  the 
fdrmer.  By  the  late  Hon.  Jebbe  Bukl.  conductor  of  “The  Cultivator."  Sixth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  To  which  Is  prefixed  a Eulogy’  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Judge  Buel.  By  Amos 
Dean,  Esq.  12mo.,  pp.  335.  Mew  York : Harper  k Brothers. 

Agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  other  pursuit— Commerce  and  Manufactures  are  its 
handmaids.  The  latter  prepares  its  products  for  use,  and  the  former  distributes  them  to  consumers  at 
home  and  abroad.  Few  men  have  done  more  than  the  author  of  this  volume  to  diffuse  accurate 
information  among  the  farmers  of  America.  The  system  of  agriculture,  with  which  the  name  and 
reputation  of  Judge  Buel  is  essentially  IdcnUtied,  and  which  is  unfolded  in  this  excellent  manual, 
constats  in  sustaining  and  strengthening  the  soil,  while  its  productive  qualities  ore  put  in  requisition, 
and  la  rendering  the  form  every  year  more  valuable,  by  annually  increasing  Its  products  and  its  power 
of  producing.  These  principles  Judge  Buel  tested  by  a practical  application  to  his  own  farm— a cir- 
oumstance  that  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his  system  of  farming. 

a— Tike  Lives  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  Discoverer  of  ths  Pacific  Ocean;  Hernando  Cortes,  the 
Conqueror  of  Mexico , and  Francisco  Ptxarro,  the  Conqueror  of  Per a.  J8mo.,  pp.  27a  Mew  York  : 
Harper  k Brothers. 

We  have,  in  this  little  volume,  a comprehensive  account  of  the  lives  and  exploits  of  three  of  tho 
most  remarkable  navigators  and  adventurers  who  followed  Columbus  In  his  track  to  the  New  World. 
The  reader  who  follows  these  bold  voyagers,  cannot  fall  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  South  America,  while  the  perusal  of  their  adventures  will  make  him  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bold  and  enterprising  men  of  the  Spanish  nation  at  that  interesting  period. 

Letters  on  Astronomy,  addressed  to  a Lady;  in  which  the  Elements  of  the  Science  arc  familiarly 
explained  in  connection  with  its  Literary  History.  With  numerous  engravings.  By  Denison  Olm- 
sted, LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.  12mo.,  pp.  414. 
Mew  York : Harper  fc  Brothers. 

There  is  sot,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  a more  Interesting  or  ennobling 
study  than  that  of  Astronomy.  What  more  emphatically  "declares  the  glory  of  God"  than  the 
harmony  which  pervades  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  suns  and  systems  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  design 
of  these  familiar  letters,  which  are  divested,  as  far  aa  possible,  of  all  that  is  technical,  to  Inspire  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  science.  The  epistolary  style  affords  scope  for  that  familiar  illustration  so 
needful  in  teaching  astronomy,  and  permits  the  Introduction  of  Interesting  historical  and  biographical 
sketches,  which  tend  to  enliven  the  subject,  and  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  learner  with  a variety  of 
pleasing  and  valuable  information. 

10. — The  Useful  Arte , considered  in  connection  with  the  Applications  of  Science : with  numerous  engra- 
vings. By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Matena  Medica  in  Harvard  University;  author  of 
" The  Elements  of  Technology,"  etc.  etc.  2 vols.,  l2mo.  Mew  York  : Harper  It  Brothers. 

These  volumes  were  originally  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  work  embraces  an  account  of  the  principles,  processes,  and  nomenclatures  of  the  morn 
conspicuous  arts ; particularly  those  which  involve  applications  of  science,  and  which  are  considered 
useful,  by  promoting  the  benefit  of  society,  together  with  the  emoluments  of  those  who  pursue  them. 
The  best  and  most  recent  authorities  were  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work ; and  the  author 
seems  to  have  embodied,  In  a clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  a mass  of  useful  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  arts,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
popular  mind. 

1 L— Poems.  By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  12roo.,  pp.  124.  Boston : William  D.  Tlcknor  k Co. 

This  little  volume  of  poems  is  not  without  merit.  The  versification  is  generally  natural,  and  the 
author  possesses  several  of  the  requisites  of  a true  poet.  Some  of  the  poems  are  beautiful  in  con- 
ception, and  happy  in  execution ; while  there  are  others  that  scarcalynlse  above  mediocrity. 
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12.  — Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature:  a Selection  of  the  Choicest  Productions  of  English  Authors, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time,  connected  by  a Critical  and  Biographical  History.  Eleg.ntly 
itiu-tntud.  Ld.ted  bv  Robert  Chambers,  Editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  Journal.”  •*  Information  for 
the  People, " etc  in  two  volume*.  Voi.  1. — Nos.  1,  2.  uud  3.  Boston  : Gouid,  Kendall  Al  Lincoln. 
Three  number*  of  this  excellent  reprint  have  been  published,  covering  two  huudredaud  seventy-til 

pages,  and  euibruciug  “a  concentration,”  (to  quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus,)  ‘‘of  the  beet 
productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo  Suxon  to  the  present  times,  in  various  departments,  set 
in  a biographical  and  critical  history  of  the  literature  itself.”  The  whole  work  is  to  be  completed  in 
sixteen  semi  monthly  numbers,  at  twenty  live  ceuts  each;  forming  two  large  ini|>erial  octavo  volumes 
of  sevea  hundred  p.ges  each,  dounle  column  letter  press.  The  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  the  work 
contain  an  amount  ol  matter  equal  to  twenty-live  volumes  of  “ Harper’s  Family  Library.”  The  work 
is  embellished  with  more  than  three  hundred  wood  engravings  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  authors, 
and  of  interesting  events  connected  with  their  history  and  writings.  It  will  enable  the  reader  to 
obtaiu,  in  a comparatively  short  period,  a more  accurule  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
English  literature  than  rould  be  gathered,  in  an  ordinary  life  time,  from  huudreds  of  volumes.  Its 
intrinsic  value,  and  low  price,  should  secure  it  a place  in  every  family  library  ; and  we  hope  to  tee 
it  introduced  into  the  ten  thousand  District  School  Libraries  of  New  York. 

13.  — Hudibras.  By  Samuel  Butler.  With  Notes,  and  a Literary  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Treadway 
Bussell  Nasii,  D.  D.  18mo.,  pp.  498.  New  York:  D.  Appteion  & Co. 

The  high  rank  which  this  remarkable  poem  takes  in  English  literature  is  too  well  known  to  require 
a critical  notice  in  this  place,  were  we  capable  of  giving  it.  The  present  edition  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
correct  and  complete  that  has  ever  been  published,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful  that  has  been 
produced  In  this  country.  It  is  printed  iu  a handsome,  legible  type,  and  on  good  paper;  uniform  with 
similar  works  from  the  same  publishers.  It  is  illustrated  with  the  portraits  of  several  distinguished 
men  who  figured  In  the  time  of  the  poet,  and  who  are  referred  to  in  the  poem.  Difficulties  in  lan- 
guage and  customs,  etc.,  prevalent  at  the  time  the  work  was  written,  are  obviated  or  overcome  by  the 
copious  annotations  of  the  learned  editor.  It  is  justly  considered  the  scholar's  edition  of  “Hudibras.” 

14.  — Margaret  Pereival.  By  the  author  of  “ Amy  Herbert,”  “ Gertrude,”  “ Laneton  Parsonage,”  etc. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Be  well.  B.  D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2 volsn 
12uio.,  pp.  2S4  and  303.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Ac.  Co. 

The  author  of  this  story  of  domestic  life  is  understood  to  be  a daughter  of  the  learned  and  scholarly 
editor.  The  previous  productions  of  her  pen,  most  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  this  country 
by  the  publishers  of  these  volumes,  and  form  part  of  their  “Literary  Miscellany,”  (an  admirable 
collection  of  recent  nvorks  of  merit.)  have  been  well  received.  The  narrative  is  not  deficient  in 
Interest;  and  the  gentle  and  Christian  tone  it  is  designed  to  promote,  will  secure  for  it  a favorable 
reception  in  a circle  that  discord  the  trashy  and  demoralizing  fictions  of  the  day. 

15.  — Education  : its  Elementary  Principles,  founded  on  the  Mature  of  Man.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M. 
D.,  late  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royul  College  of  PliyAcUns 
in  London.  With  uu  Appendix,  b>  S.  U.  Wells,  containing  a Description  of  the  Temperament*, 
and  a Brief  Analysis  of  me  Phrenological  Faculties,  Seventh  American  edition,  improved  by  the 
author,  from  the  third  Loudou  edition.  12mo.,  pp  3J4.  New  York  : Fowler  Ac.  Wells. 

The  system  of  education  inculcated  and  enforced  hy  the  great  and  good  Spuizheim,  bast'd  as  it  Is 
upon  the  nature  of  man,  must  commend  itself  to  every  cultivated  mind.  The  science  of  phrenology 
Is  destined  to  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  education,  morals,  and  religion  ; greater,  if  possible,  than 
the  early  apostle  of  the  science  saw  from  the  prophetic  mountain  that  opened  his  vision  to  man’s 
destiny  m the  future.  This  treatise  should  be  studied  by  every  parent  who  has  at  heart  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  his  offspring— -the  largest  development  of  all  the  faculties  bestowed  oh  them 
by  the  great  Creator.  **  Combs’  Constitution  of  Man,”  a work  of  almost  unrivalled  popularity.it  la 
•aid,  was  based  on  this  excellent  treatise.  The  appendix  of  Mr.  Wells  is  a valuable  addition  to 
this  work. 

16.  — Pauline  Sevard ; a Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  John  D.  Bryant.  2 vols.,  12nio.,  pp.  336  and  300 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy. 

This  is  a Catholic  novel,  the  “dogmatical  portions  of  which,”  says  the  author,  “refer  to  eternal 
truths.”  Eclectic  in  our  religion  and  our  philosophy,  if  indeed  we  hnve  “any  to  speak  of,”  we 
endeavor  to  gather  what  we  conceive  to  be  good  and  true  from  utl  sects  amt  all  schools,  and  we  fre- 
quently read  the  productions  of  minds  as  far  apart  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  with  interest,  and 
not,  we  hope,  without  instruction.  Bo  far  are  we  Catholic,  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  highest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  author  of  the  present  work  inculcates,  under  the  form  of  a narrative, 
what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  the  highest  troths  of  revelation  and  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
and  our  esteemed  friend  the  publisher  ha*  sent  it  forth  on  its  mission  in  two  very  handsomely  printed 
volumes  ; and  we  would  commend  it  to  Protestant  Christians  w ho  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  Catbelicity,  from  an  able  and  enlightened  advocate.  The  narrative  will  latere  • 
the  reader,  if  the  inferences  not  obtain  the  assent  of  his  understanding. 
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17.  — Memoir  of  Robert  Strain.  12mo.,  pp.  959.  Boston  : James  Mnnro  k Co. 

We  are  told,  in  the  brief  and  simple  preface  to  this  little  volume,  that  a limited  number  of  copies 
were  originally  printed,  for  the  u»e  of  “ Robert's  friends,  only  ;"  and  that  the  interest  felt  in  the  sim- 
ple and  touching  story  of  his  life,  and  a wish  for  it  to  be  allowed  a more  general  circulation,  have 
been  so  often  and  kindly  expressed,  that  it  is  suffered  to  go  forth  freely  on  its  mission  of  encourage- 
ment and  instruction  to  the  young.  We  can  scarcely  lay  our  hands  on  a book  so  full  of  moral  truth 
and  beauty ; and  we  would  have  every  youth  in  our  land  mark  well  these  “ foot  prints  in  the  sands 
of  time’’ — the  apposite  motto  selected  for  the  title  page. 

18.  — Literary  Studies  : a Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  WILLIAM  A.  Jones.  Two  volumes 
in  oue.  lbmo.,  pp.  135nnd  159.  Aew  York  . Edward  Walker. 

We  have  In  this  country  but  few  essayists.  Our  authors  are  all  poets  or  novelists,  or  rather  story- 
tellers. The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  made  but  little  noise  in  the  world,  and  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  rather  to  *•  studies,"  in  a quiet,  unosteniatious  ruanuer,  than  to  gathering  the  laurels 
of  fame  from  the  high  ways  and  by  ways  of  litemture.  Although  a confessed  admirer  of  the  British 
essayists — Bacon,  Temple,  Goldsmith,  Shemtone,  Mackenzie,  Lamb,  llazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  we 
cannot  discover  that  he  copies  the  style  of  either.  These  essays  are  written  in  a clear  and  forcible 
style  ; and  his  views,  though  leaning  to  conservatism,  are  marked  for  moderation  and  candor.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  book  of  essays  that  has  been  published  by  an  American  fur  a long  time. 

19.  — Specimens  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Various  Translators.  Edited  by 
William  Pktbr.  A.  M.,  of  Chnst  Church,  Oxiord.  8vo.,  pp.  530.  Philadelphia  : Carey  k Hart. 
This  splendid  volume  co;  tains  specimens  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Greek  poets,  whoso 

names  are  given  in  the  index,  besides  a large  number  from  uncertain  authors,  and  something  like 
thirty  Roman  poets.  The  selections  from  the  Greek  poets  commence  with  Homer,  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  and  close  w ith  L)em«»charis.  a grammarian,  and  disciple  of  Agalhias, 
about  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  af  ter  Christ.  The  Roman  poet*  commence  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  clote  with  Arienus,  who  flourished  three  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ufler  Christ.  The  selections  are  made  by  a gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments  and  correct 
taste,  who  has  added  biographical  notices  of  moat  of  the  poets.  There  is  scaicely  a book  in  our 
possession  that  we  value  more  highly.  It  should  find  a place  in  every  choice  and  well-selected  library. 

90.—  The  Rural  Cemeteries  of  America  ; illustrated  in  a Series  of  Picturesque  and  Monumental  Views , 
in  Highly  Finished  Erne  Engraving,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  Jambs  Bmillie,  Esq. 
New  York:  R.  Martin. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  iltle-page  quoted  above,  that  Mr.  Martin  has  extended  his  original  design 
of  giving  only  a series  of  views  of  “Green wood,”  and  now  proposes  to  embrace  views  taken  from 
Mount  Auburn,  Boston;  Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia;  Green  Mount,  Baltimore;  Mount  Hope,  Roches- 
ter; the  Albuny  Rural  Cemetery,  kc.  The  preseul  number  is  confined  to  Greenwood,  and  contains 
Views  of  Lawn-Girt  Hill,  the  Tour  from  Ocean  Hill,  and  By  Ivan  Cl  i if.  with  appropriate  letterpress 
illustrations.  The  interest  manifested  of  late  years  in  picture-que  and  beautiful  resting-places  for  the 
dead,  would  seem  to  silence  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  America  is  a land  for  the  living,  only.  We 
shall  refer  to  this  work  again. 

81. — The  Estray ; a Collection  of  Poems.  By  II.  W.  Longfellow.  12mo.,  pp.  144.  Boston ; William 
D.  Ticknor  & to. 

This  little  volume  contains  some  sixty  poems,  selected  from  the  poets  of  England  and  America,  by 
our  favorite  Longfellow.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  we  think  the  genius  of  the  poet  transcends 
his  taste  as  a compiler  ; and  yet  there  is  not  an  unworthy  piece  in  the  volume.  Still,  we  prefer  to 
select  **  beauties"  for  ourselves.  But  there  are  many  who  will  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  gitled 
compiler  ; — to  such,  we  commend  the  volume. 

22.  — Philosophy  in  Sport  Made  Scitnce  in  Earnest;  being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  First  Principles 
of  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of  the  Popular  Toys  and  Sports  of  loath.  From  the  Sixth  (and 
greatly  improved)  Lm.d<  n edition.  18mo.,  pp.  432.  Philadelphia:  Lea  k Blanchard. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  inculcate  thateirly  love  of  s-c®  Mice  w hich  can  never  be  derived 
from  the  sterner  productions.  The  work  was  originally  composed  by  the  author  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  his  own  children ; and  he  would  never,  we  are  informed,  have  consigned  it  to  press,  hut  for  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  on  whose  judgment  he  placed  she  utmost  reliance.  The  illustrations 
are  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  young,  by  the  familiar  and  agreeable  form  in  W'hich  they 
are  exhibited.  Great  philosophic  truths  are  rendered  as  attractive  to  the  imagination  and  fancy  of  the 
young  os  the  plays  and  sports  with  which  the  author  has  so  happily  blended  them. 

23.  — The  Elder's  House;  or,  the  Three  Converts.  18mo.,  pp  234.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  attractive  volumes  of  “ Dunigan’s  Homo  Library,”  the  design  of  which  is 

to  inculcate,  under  the  garb  of  the  agreeable  tale  or  narrative,  the  do'-rines  held  and  the  duties  en- 
joined by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  stories  embraced  In  the  series,  generally,  will  afford  amusement 
for  the  Protestant,  and  Instruction  for  the  Catholic.  The  volumes  comprised  in  this  **  Library,"  are 
produced  in  a most  beautiful  style : the  paper  is  fine,  the  type  distinct,  and  the  binding  in  the  best  taste* 
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24. — The  Supematvralism  of  JW*o  England.  By  J.  G.  Whittier,  author  of  “The  Stranger  In  Lowell.” 
Wiley  la  Putnam’s  “ Library  of  American  Books,”  No.  XXVII. 

It  is  really  very  pleasing  at  times  to  turn  aside  a little  from  the  stern,  every-day,  matter-of-fact  occur- 
rences of  life,  and  with  an  unprejudiced,  yet  observing  eye,  note  the  strange  events  which  are  actually  past- 
ing around  us.  We  are  apt  to  look  back  to  the  days  of  our  forefathers  os  the  time  when  superstition  hod  a 
deeper  hold  on  the  heart  thao  it  now  has ; when  a belief  in  the  supernatural  was  far  more  universal  than 
ever  since— failing  to  notice  in  every  new  sect  that  springs  into  existence,  how  ready  we  are  to  welcome 
whatever  is  unknown.  This  is  a racily  written  book,  and  one  hard  to  be  cast  aside,  when  once  taken  up; 
for,  from  the  warm  and  affectionate  dedication  to  his  sister,  to  the  closing  chapter,  where  he  hopes  the  work 
will  serve  to  while  away  some  heavy  boor — it  is  full  of  sparkling  incident,  shifting  the  scenes,  as  be  himself 
■ays,  in  “ sudden  transitions  from  the  grave  to  the  gay ; from  the  grotesque  to  the  ludicrous.” 

85. — The  Potato  Plant;  its  Uses  and  Properties,  together  with  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Malady^  (ha 
Extension  of  that  Disease  to  other  Plants,  the  Question  of  Famine  arising  therefrom,  and  the  hast 
means  of  averting  that  Calamity.  By  Alfred  3mee,  F.  tt.  8.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  Jte. 
fcc.  Illustrated  with  ten  lithographs.  New  York:  Wiley  It  Putnam. 

If  there  was  ever  a demand  for  a valuable  work  upon  an  important  subject,  there  certainly  is  one  now 
for  a candid,  able  work  upon  the  potato  disease.  There  is  no  one  that  does  not  feel  interested  in  this  matter, 
which  is  now  affecting  so  vitally  the  happiness  of  millions;  from  the  humble  laborer  to  whom  the  potato 
has  long  been  the  most  economical  source  of  food,  through  all  ranks  back  to  the  farmer  whose  interests  are 
more  immediately  affected.  All  are  concerned  ; and  to  each  we  would  recommend  a perusal  of  the  above 
work,  emanating  from  a country  where  the  disease  exists  to  a vastly  greater  extent  than  with  us ; where, 
also,  more  time  is  devoted  to  momentous  agricultural  questions.  The  accompanying  plates,  numerous  and 
well  executed,  render  the  work  still  more  perfect,  and  combine  to  form  an  accurate,  carefully  prepared 
statement  of  all  which  pertains  to,  or  results  from,  the  present  malady. 

88.  — Chancer  and  Spenser.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.— Spenser  and  the  Faery  Queen.  By  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkland.  Part  II. — Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Oeoffry  Chaucer.  By  Charles  Du 
Deshlkr.  WUey  k Putuaui's  Library  of  American  Books.  Nos.  XXV.,  XXVI. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  these  ancient  masters  of  English  song  are  at  length  given  to  us  hi 
■uch  a form,  that  whereas  it  has  hitherto  been  a task  to  peruse  them,  It  will  now  be  a two  fold  pleas- 
ure— ftom  the  modernised  spelling,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  beautiful  type  and  clear  paper  made  use 
of,  oo  the  other.  Their  beauties  have  been  locked  up  from  the  mass  of  readers,  and  only  the  poet 
and  the  scholar  have  been  willing  to  delve  them  out.  Borne  readers  might,  at  first,  be  led  to  object  to 
these  works,  as  “selections,”  but  we  would  advise  all  such  to  read  Mrs.  Kirkland's  remarks  on  thin 
subject,  in  her  preface,  and  we  feel  assured  ail  will  agree  with  her,  that  it  is  preferable  to  receive  a 
portion  rather  than  nothing.  We  hope  each  will  be  induced  to  extend  these  volumes  so  as  to  include 
the  complete  works  of  each  of  these  poets. 

87.—  Exchange  Tables , invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  exact  amount  to  bo  drawn  in 
British  Sterling  to  pay  any  amount  of  United  States  Currency , at  the  Current  Rato  of  Exchange  of 
the  Time.  By  Frederick  Herm.  New  York:  P.  A.  Metier  sc  Co. 

The  anthor  having  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  sale  of  British  exchange  for  many  yean  post, 
had  frequent  occasion  to  draw  bills  for  the  purpose  (often  on  short  notice)  of  paying  for  money  ad- 
vanced here  on  shipments,  or  collected  for  account  of  British  correspondents,  or  for  collections  made 
on  such  accounts ; but  not  finding  among  the  many  publications  any  one  to  afford  the  desired  aid  in 
making  the  necessary  calculations,  has  invented  and  used  these  tables  with  great  benefit  and  uniform 
success.  They  are  simple  In  plan,  and  can  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  in  the  result,  and  will  be  found U 
very  useftil  to  both  sellers  and  buyers,  besides  saving  a great  deal  of  time,  and  guarding  against  errorr' 
In  calculation. 

28. — The  Adopted  Son  ; a Historical  Hovel.  By  J.  Van  Lennef,  LL.  D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch, 
by  E.  W.  Uoskin.  8 vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  839  and  319.  New  Yoik  : Burgess,  Stringer  fc  Co. 

This  novel,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  ever  translated  from  the  Dutch,  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  Hoskia 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  has  been  done  with  the  desire  of  attracting  a more  lively  attention  to 
the  literature  of  a country  very  imperfectly  known.  We  have  not,  of  course,  fonnd  time  to  rent 
it ; but  our  knowledge  of  the  translator,  a gentleman  of  education  and  taste,  inclines  us  to  venture  a 
favorable  opinion,  and  to  recommend  it  to  novel-readers. 

89.  — Simmonds’  Colonial  Magazine  and  Foreign  Miscellany.  Edited  by  P.  L.  SuncOHDS,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  etc.,  etc. 

The  January  number  of  this  standard  periodical  is  replete  with  articles  of  value  and  interest.  We 
know  of  no  work  in  England  that  will  compare  with  it  on  the  score  of  solid,  useful  lnforinatioa, 
touching  the  history,  geography,  commerce,  and  resources  of  the  British  colonies  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  electing  Mr.  Simmonds,  its  editor,  as  a corresponding 
member,  conferred  upon  that  gentleman  a compliment  as  just  as  it  was  well  merited,  and  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  a more  valuable  member,  or  one  of  more  general  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  could  not  well  have  been  selected  ftom  the  residents  of  the  “Great 
Metropolis.” 
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Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Establishment! 


Stocks. 

Plain  satin. 
Trimmed  do. 

Rich  fancy  do. 

^ “ ' silk. 

Plain  bombasine. 
Trimmed  do. 

"Pluin  Self-adjusting 
flrhnraed  do. 
Rich  fancy  do. 
Corded  silk  do. 


j CHARLES  B.  HATCH  & CO. 

07  WILMAWI-STREET, 

OPPOSITE  PLATT-STKEKT, 

S5nEW»,a,®jEiE, 




Opera  Ties. 

Plain  black  satin. 
Rich  fancy  do. 

[ w silk. 
Black  do. 

Corded  do. 

Black  bombazine. 


Linen  Collars, 

n every  variety  ol 
style  and  quality. 


Bosoms, 

With  wide  and  narrow 
plaits,  all  qualities. 


Shirts, 

Of  nil  qualities,  and 
various  styles. 


Dressing  Gowns. 


Oiled  Silks. 


*lain  and  twilled  Spi- 
' tal He M HamlkTs. 
hdia,  Bandana,  and 
Pongee  do. 

Iain  and  fancy  linen 
1 cambric  do. 
nivul  hfiffeiu  r*. 

Uj  :k  frame 8. 
u*  lender  ends,  <&c., 


Have  constantly  on  hand,  of 
their  own  manufacture  and  im- 
portation, a full  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  the  latest 

LONDON  & PARIS  STYLES 

OF 

GOODS, 

IX  TUB 

Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Line, 

WHICH  WILL  BE  SOLD 

AT  THE  LOWEST  UURKET  PRICES. 


Cravats  and 
Scarfs. 

Rich  fancy  silk. 

“ satin. 
Plain  black  do. 

Black  figured  silk. 

4i  Barathea. 
u Italian. 

M corded,  &c.&c. 


U n der-  Gar  m’t  a. 

Silk  shirts  aud  draw, 
ers. 

Cotton  do.  do. 
Woollen  do.  do. 
Merino  do.  do. 
Buckskin  do.  do. 
Ladies’  silk,  cotton, 
merino,  and  wool- 
len do.  do. 


Gloves. 

Black,  white,  and  col- 
ored kid. 

Do.  do.  silk. 

Do.  do.  cotton. 

White  and  col’d,  Ber- 
lin. 

Linen  <&  Lisle  thread. 
Cashmere,  woollen,  dr 
merino. 

Buckskin,  &c. 
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G ENT’S. 

Half  Hose. 

English, 

German,  and 
Domestic  make. 


Suspenders. 

English  and  French. 
Elastic  web,  both  silk 
aud  cotton. 

Silk  and  cotton  shir- 
/red.  i 

Baeksiffig^ith  elastic 
ends,  At  c. 
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HUNT’S  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE 


AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 


Etftttblinlicd  July,  1839, 

BY  FBEBMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

Pl'BLI8U£D  MONTHLY, 


At  142  Fulton-strect , New  York — at  Five  Dollars  per  annum > in 


Tl»o  “MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW”  will  continue  lo- 
in its  design  overy  subject  connected  with  Commerce,  Manufactures  and  Political  E 
— Commercial  Legislation,  Commercial  History  and  Geography  ; Mercantile  Bi“ 
Ehsoys  from  ihe  ablest  pens  on  ihe  leading  Copies  of  ihe  day,  relating  to  Commercial  A 
Descriptive,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Accounts  op  the  various  commqditiui 
form  tiie  subjec  t of  Mercantile  Transactions  ; Port  Charges  *,  Tariffs  ; C cbT« 
Commercial  Regulations  ; Treaties;  Commercial  Statistics  of  tiie  Vhitmu  St vr 
the  different  couniries  of  the  world  with  which  we  have  imercourse,  including  llieir  Physical 
racter.  Population,  Productions,  Exports,  Imports,  Seaports,  Moneys,  Wright*, 
sures,  Finance  and  Banking  Associations; — Enterprise*  connected  with  Comm 
bmeing  Fisheries,  Incorporated  Companies.  Railroads,  Canals,  Steamboats,  Imcnb,  _ 
Offices,  <tc.;  Principles  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Banking,  with  Practical  and 
torical  Details  and  Illustration*  ; Commercial  Law  and  Mercantile  Law 
and  Decisions  of  Courts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  including  ItovtASicit,  Pa 
ship,  Principal  and  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Sale,  Guaranty.  Bankruptcy, 
and  Navigation,  die,,  and  whatever  ehe  sh  ill  tom)  to  develop  Ihe  resource,  of  ibe  country  rim! 
world,  and  lliuhtrule  the  various  topics  bearing  upon  Commerce  and  Commercial  Litsu 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  i tint  no  work  heretofore  published,  embraces  in  irs  pu^cb  *o 
omouni  of  information  on  all  these  ► object*,  as  ibe  fourteen  volumes  now  coroDloled. 

Our  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  “The  Merchants*  Magazine  and  Coumeocui.  Rev 
are  run»uintly  increasing  ; and,  with  new  sources  ol  informal  ion,  an  extending  turret  pan  dim  re 
and  oilier  facilities,  whii  h seven  years’  devoiion  in  a single  object  liav©  enabled  us  L»  make  a 
we  biiall  be  able  lo  render  tlio  work  a perfect  vude  mrrum  for  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer, t 
as  to  ihe  Statesman  and  Poliiical  Economist,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire  infbrraaljun  on  the  r~*“ 
tfperaiioa*  of  business  life.  „ . 


Correspondence  addreued  to  llic  Editor  of  the  ITIcrcbnut**  .71 a 

from  Hon.  Samuel  1%.  Bells,  U.  $,  Dixtrirt  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Xcw 
1 have  received  ihe  Merchants'  Magazine  since  its  establishment,  and  regard  it  a*  tine  of 
vnluuble  publications  of  ihe  day.  As  a Register  of  Fuels  connected  wnh  Poliiical  EeunHfsy 
dusinnl  InlerestH,  Commercial.  Agricultural,  and  Manufacturing,  ii  is,  in  my  judgment,  not . 
any  work  of  its  size  and  cost,  in  Inlluess  and  ncrurory  ; and  its  oollectiuti  of  l n*o«  ami  f* 
relation  to  Maritime  Law,  will  be  found  highly  ucelul  to  professional  men— often  Itmiitliin 
and  English  cases  of  groal  vuluc,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication.  I 
fully  recommend  the  work  us  ustiiul  in  a high  degree,  to  all  professions  studying  the  CMITC 
the  times.  SAM'L  JL 


From  Hon.  John  Marphcrson  Berrien , Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Gn>r£ia< 
1 have  been,  for  some  lime  past,  in  po*»e*>inn  of  tlio  several  volumes  and  numbers  of 
nlmnw' Magazine,”  and  in  Ihe  habit  of  referring  mu.  lean  iherefoie  unhesitatingly  vrtf, 
sider  it  a very  valuable  addition  lo  ihe  library  of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  ibe  merchant,  v 
an  I ilo  cordially,  the  hope  that  its  publication  may  be  eominued  with  increased  hem  fit  to  3 
feel  assured  11  will  be  wiiti  ud vantage  to  the  public. 


Complete  sets  ofnhe  Merchants’  Magazine,  emhraring  fourteen  remi-anmml 
more  than  W)J  large  octavo  pages  each,  bringing  it  down  to  June,  184ft,  may  be  obtained  at 
li*Uer‘s  Office,  14^  pulton-si  reel,  New  York,  ot  ihe  fubscriptiun  pnre. 
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lions 


Pahlishay^of  newspapers,  in  the  Umied  State.,  by  giving  this  advertisement  one  or  f'H> 
ms  youxly,  and  remitting  Two  Doll * ‘L-w  " 1 ^ 


* Dollars  per  annum  to  the  Proprietor,  will  be  entitvd  u*  the  \ 


TRAVELLING  AGENTS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  rpllcftlort  for  ihe  Mfrciiants’  .M-igazint.  ? — 
Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South. YVe.tern  Slates.  untied  by  James  K W 
IL  Wkml  and  O.  H.  P.  Steme,  du\  ; and  C.  W.  James,  iur  the  Western  Suuur,  Iowa  - 
assisted  by  G.  H.  Comstock,  and  others. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS. — John  Nimmo,  Upper  ond  Lower  Canada;  Wiley  & Pdtns— , 
England;  Wilmuk  <1  Smith,  Liverpool,  England;  Isaac  M.  Bull,  Canton  and  JUiicttC3- 
Griswold,  Mnutltu,  Phillippme  Island* ; Novfr  & Jjlnckh,  Mammas,  Cuba. 


Tim  MERC  IT  A. NTS’  MAGAZINE  can  bo  bad  of  all  the 


Agents  m tho  Ul»#/*d  SlrPf*. 

jn it iuTt  I tttttftilta fNtMi$!l,t  * HfHlt;1'!  ft  r the  0^  <aa  Rmbhshed 
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A.  B.  ALLEN  & C0-, 

No.  187  Water  street,  New  York, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand,  the  largest  and  most  complete 

ASSORTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tobe  found  in  the  United  States;  suitable  for  Farmers,  Planters,  and  Gardeners. 
Embracing  upwards  of  FlPrV  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  the  no  west  and  most  ap- 
proved ploughs,  calculated  for  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  All  other  implement* 
in  as  great  a variety, 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. — A choice  and  fresh  assortment  of  all  the  most  1 
approved  kinds  in  cultivation. 

CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  for  Ploughs.  Also  for  Sugar  Plantations,  the  West  India  * 
Islands,  die.  &c. 

A.  B.  Allen  edits  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURALIST,  a monthly  publication 
of  32  pages,  octavo,  handsomely  embellished  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  Price  only 
oxe  dollar  a year. 

BROOKS*  PATENT 

Elastic  Metallic  Shank  Boots  and  Shoes. 

An  Article  superior  to  anything  ever  before  manufactured  in  this  country , for  durability, 

beauty , and  utility. 

No.  13§  FULTOJI  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  unique  and  useful  invention  has  met  the  approbation  of  every  gcntlemati  of 
taste  who  has  fairly  tested  its  valuo,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  general  use  among  all 
persons  who  regard  ease,  grace,  comfort,  and  durability  as  desirable  requisites  in  their 
Boots  and  Shoes.  It  makes  the  Boot  or  Shoe  more  elastic,  preserves  its  original  stylo 
and  shape,  and  gives  the  hollow  part  a heautifol  and  elevated  arch,  thereby  allowing!! 
the  heel  to  be  worn  very  high  with  perfect  ease,  or  quite  low  without  exposing  the  pan- 
taloons’ strap  to  injury.  It  also  keeps  the  foot  from  pressing  forward,  and  retains  it 
in  a natural  and  easy  position.  The  undersigned,  and  JOHN  DICK,  109  Nassau 
street,  are  the  only  persons  who  make  and  sell  Boots  and  Shoes  with  this  invention  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City.  LORIN  BROOKS. 

HUNT’S  LIBRARY  OF  COMMERCE, 

PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL. 

By  FREEMAN  HUNT, 

■DITOR  or  THP.  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE;  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  B0C3KTT  l 
MEMBRA  Of  TOR  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  ",  HONORARY  MEMBER  OP  TUB  MERCANTILE  UWUBl 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  NEW  YORE,  BOSTON,  BALTIMORE,  AND  LOCtsnU.Kg  ETC. 

Volume  I.  of  tho  M Libraiy  of  Commerce”  embraces  three  distinct  works,  via,:—  j 

I.  Sketch  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  of  the  World  with  China. 

II.  History  of  the  British  Corn  Laws.  By  J.  C.  Piatt,  with  additions  by  Amor.  Editor,  j 

III.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions : embracing  Sketchos  of  the  Mississippi  * 
Scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq. 

^ The  whole  formiug  a handsome  volume  of  342  12rao  pages.  Price  81,  neatly  bound* 
For  copies  of  the  “ Library  of  Commerce,”  apply  at  tho  office  of  tho  Merchants*  Mag- 
azine, 142  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Hunt’s  Library  or  Commerce,  Vol-  I. — The  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  Hunt**  Merchant**  Mipiiw,  i 
is  doing  an  es<rnihl  service  to  the  commercial  world  bv  the  publication  of  thfo  library,  the*  full  value  m *1 
which,  may  nol,  perhaps  #t  bo  recognized,  but  will,  in  such  a thoroughly  commercial  ct-nunumiy 
as  this  bo  appreciated  eventually.  We  want — and  the  need  hi*  bson  felt  much  among  intolligout  mre* 
chants — a b>ok  for  reference  on  the  history  am)  principle*  of  general  commerce;  something  ih»t  may  bt 
appealed  to  by  A naricam  on  an  authirititivo  record  of  tho  origin  and  pr.tgreaa  of  the  rnh-Mtv  benches 
of  trade— their  peculiar  features  and  baaringi;  a proper,  cjudensed,  authentic  “ CommrrcUl  Library,1* 
which,  at  nndernto  cost,  may  be  accessible  to  merchants  who  have  nut  yet  the  benefit  of  Ux*f  cx« 
parienc.  to  gold.  tb.m.  Bigitizecrfy  (jOOgle . 
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Art.  I.— COMMERCE  OF  CEYLON. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  extending  about  270  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  occupying 
an  average  breadth  of  100,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Abounding  in  various  scenery,  it 
spreads  out  a tropical  vegetation  of  the  utmost  luxuriance,  producing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  staples  of  commerce  ; while  the  resources  of  its  soil 
contain,  not  only  gold  and  silver  and  precious  gems,  but  various  other  spe- 
cies of  mineral  wealth.  Chains  of  mountains,  varying  from  1,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  island, 
embosoming  the  most  lovely  valleys ; while  a broad  belt  of  alluvial  land 
of  great  fertility  surrounds  them,  furnishing  ample  scope  for  the  enterprises 
of  husbandry.  Forests  of  gigantic  size  cover  the  mountains  even  to  their 
summits,  adorned  here  and  there  with  elegant  cascades,  which  form  the 
placid  streams  and  sparkling  rivulets  that  water  the  valleys.  It  is  our  de- 
sign to  portray,  in  a condensed  form,  the  general  condition  of  this  island, 
so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 

There  appears  to  be  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Ceylon  was  formerly  a 
densely  populated  country,  in  the  monuments  which  are  scattered  over  its 
land.  There  is  now  apparent,  in  a part  of  the  island,  the  ruins  of  a large 
city  constructed  of  brick  and  mortar ; and  also  an  artificial  tank,  or  reser- 
voir of  water,  whose  basin  is  16  miles  in  extent.  At  the  distance  of  9 
miles  from  this  reservoir,  is  an  embankment,  formed  of  large  stones  8 feet 
long,  4 feet  broad,  and  3 feet  thick,  cemented  together  by  lime  ; the  length 
of  the  dam  being  600  feet,  the  breadth  60  feet,  and  the  height  about  12 
feet.  It  is  said  that  this  work  was  executed  by  the  Hindoos.  Numerous 
buildings,  apparently  of  a more  remote  date,  are,  moreover,  discovered  in 
the  interior,  the  stone  work  of  which  is  finished  with  great  skill.  A lake, 
15  miles  in  circumference,  has  been  also  formed,  by  the  artificial  junction 
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of  two  hills.  For  the  parapets,  by  which  this  work  is  finished,  arches, 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Romans,  are  perceptible ; and  a gigantic  pa- 
goda, the  base  of  whose  cone  is  a quarter  of  a mile  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded  by  an  enclosure  also  of  one  mile  in  circumference,  composed  of  a 
wall  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  an  entering  colonnade  of  stone  pillars  10 
feet  high,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  explorer.  The  ruins  of  ancient  ca- 
nals and  bridges  have  also  been  discovered ; the  latter  giving  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Cingalese  had  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  wedge  and 
chisel,  long  before  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  for  similar  purposes. 

The  wooded  portion  of  the  island  abounds  in  game  of  various  sorts, 
among  which,  are  the  moose-deer,  the  jungle-fowl,  the  monkey,  and  the 
elephant.  The  roads  along  the  coast,  run  through  extensive  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  main  avenue  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  possesses  a 
tunnel,  500  feet  long,  cut  through  the  mountain,  while  the  rivers  are 
crossed  by  elegant  iron  or  wooden  bridges. 

Nor  is  the  population  of  the  island  less  remarkable  than  its  natural 
features.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  comprised  of  the  Cingalese  or  Cey- 
lonese, the  Malabars  or  Hindoos,  the  Moors  or  descendants  of  the  Arabs, 
or  the  Mahomedans  of  Upper  India,  and  the  Veddas,  who  are  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  island,  mingled  with  Malays,  Caffres,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
and  Parsee  traders,  together  with  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  the  English,  who  now  possess  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  population  has  declined  from  its  former  amount. 
According  to  the  census  of  1836,  the  total  amount  of  the  population  was 
645,492  males,  and  584,336  females.  The  Cingalese  occupy  themselves 
with  many  branches  of  manufacture,  among  which,  are  the  weaving  of 
cotton  and  silk ; the  working  in  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  copper ; the 
glazing  of  pottery ; the  casting  of  cannon,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits  ; 
the  application  of  lacker,  and  the  preparation  of  gunpowder ; besides  the 
cutting  and  setting  of  precious  stones.  The  peasantry  possess  land,  from 
which  they  derive  a part  of  their  subsistence. 

But  we  approach  a subject,  more  directly  bearing  upon  the  commerce 
of  Ceylon,  namely — its  staple  products.  We  are  informed  that,  for  a dis- 
tance of  135  miles,  there  is  a continuous  grove  of  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit, 
and  jack-fruit  trees.  Cotton  grows  abundantly ; and  every  village  or  hut, 
possesses  its  patch  of  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  Coffee,  of  the  best  kind, 
abounds ; and  the  pepper-vine  flourishes,  nearly  in  a state  of  wildness,  all 
over  the  island.  Cardamon  plants  are  likewise  plentiful,  and  the  areca- 
nut,  of  the  best  quality,  is  produced.  Teak  forests  are  frequent ; and  cala- 
mander,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sappan,  iron,  jack,  and  every  kind  of  wood, 
adapted  to  the  most  elegant  kind  of  cabinet-making  work,  are,  moreover, 
abundant. 

But  the  most  distinguished  vegetable  product  of  the  island,  is  the  cinna- 
mon ; and  here,  the  greater  part  of  that  which  forms  the  staple  of  com- 
mercial export  is  produced.  Indeed,  we  are  told,  that  the  approach  to  the 
coast  is  known  by  the  odor  borne  upon  the  breeze  from  its  cinnamon 
groves.  The  tree,  from  which  this  bark  is  derived,  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  15  to  20  feet ; the  roots  possess  the  pungent  smell  of  camphor 
and  the  odor  of  cinnamon,  while  the  leaves  have  the  taste  of  cloves.  The 
cinnamon  plantations  of  the  island  occupy  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres, 
and  more  than  30,000  persons  are  employed  upon  them.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  the  peeling  of  the  bark  commences,  and  ends  with  October.  The 
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peelers  constitute  a distinct  class  in  Ceylon.  The  plantation  itself  re- 
quires a growth  of  seven  or  eight  years  before  it  yields  produce.  The 
importance  of  this  article  as  a commercial  staple  will  hardly  be  questioned, 
since  we  find  it  constituting  a part  of  the  stock  of  almost  every  grocer’s 
store-house.  We,  therefore,  subjoin  a table,  showing  the  quantities  of 
cinnamon  which  were  imported  into  England  for  a period  of  eight  years, 
ending  with  the  year  1834.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  much  in- 
creased : — 


18*7. 

1828. 

1829. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1811. 

1814. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

267,444 

337,483 

544,225 

464,175 

225,869 

36,762 

102,402 

221,222 

By  a statement  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  sale  of  cinnamon  was, 

1811.  1814.  1835.  1816. 

£59,758  £9,679  £13,029  £52,534 

Recent  advices  by  the  overland  mail,  received  via  London,  put  us  in 
possession  of  some  interesting  accounts  from  Ceylon,  furnishing  statistics 
relative  to  the  trade  of  the  island  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1940.  According  to  these,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
inwards  was  3,281,  with  196,364  tonnage;  while  the  number  cleared 
outwards  was  3,207,  with  189,815  tonnage.  The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
toms duties  received  on  imports  and  exports  during  this  period  was 
£144,460,  and  the  gross  revenue  from  customs,  including  port  dues, 
warehouse-room,  &c.,  £148,519.  The  total  value  of  imports  was 
£1,494,824,  and  the  total  value  of  exports,  £583,100.  The  quantity  of 
coffee  shipped  to  England,  was  168,890  cwt.  2 qrs.  22  lb. ; and  of  sugar, 
5,145  cwt.  2 lb.  A comparison  of  the  value  of  exports  to  Europe,  during 
the  quarter  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1845,  and  1846,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — 

184$.  1846.  184$.  1846. 

Coffee, £24,786  £36,451  Cocoa  oil,. £2,332  £4 

Cinnamon, 15,993  6,949  Sundries,.- 2,341  1,924 

Plumbago, 321  614 

These  advices  also  state,  that  the  southwest  monsoon  was  breaking  up, 
and  that  the  wet  weather  had  increased.  A discovery  of  tin  ore  had  been 
made  by  the  missionaries,  in  the  north  part  of  Saffragan  district,  who 
manifest  an  inclination  to  extend  their  researches,  if  the  government  is 
prepared  to  grant  them  privileges  and  remit  the  demand  of  royalty.  The 
markets  at  Colombo  were  not  brisk.  Very  small  parcels  of  coffee,  of  the 
new  plantation  crop,  had  reached  the  hands  of  the  merchants ; not  only 
the  general  backwardness  of  the  season,  but  also  the  scarcity  of  labor 
tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  gathering.  Some  of  the  samples 
from  the  elevated  districts  are  pronounced  as  decidedly  good.  Native  de- 
scriptions were  quoted  24*.  6d.  to  25*.  In  cinnamon  no  great  change 
had  occurred.  Some  speculative  business,  it  was  thought,  might  follow 
the  agitation  respecting  a reduction  of  the  duty.  The  “cuttings”  are 
stated  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimates.  The  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil  continued  exceedingly  scarce,  and  was  quo- 
ted at  30  rix-dollars  to  33  rix-dollars  per  candy.  Cinnamon  oil  was  in 
demand  at  5.  Freights  had  given  way  to  £4  5s.  to  £4  10s.  for  oil  and 
coffee,  and  to  £5  5s.  to  £5  10s.  for  cinnamon.  The  exchanges  scarcely 
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maintained  previous  firmness ; and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Seaforth,  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  bank  rates  would  be  5 per  cent  discount  for  six 
months’  paper.  The  dulness  in  the  import  market  was  attributed  to  the 
late  crops. 

There  are  likewise  upon  the  island,  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  handkerchiefs,  table-cloths,  napkins,  towels,  sail-cloths,  white 
coarse  cloths,  and  cloths  that  are  used  for  dress  by  the  natives,  are  made ; 
besides  other  products,  which  are  valuable  staples  of  domestic  trade. 

But  it  is  for  its  mineral  wealth  that  Ceylon  is  peculiarly  distinguished. 
Besides  an  abundance  of  alum  and  salt,  it  possesses  the  more  precious 
gems  in  a considerable  quantity.  Its  mountain  streams  abound  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  amethyst  and  the  sapphire,  the  topaz,  the  ruby,  and  the 
diamond,  imbedded  in  its  soil,  furnish  an  important  source  of  profit  from 
its  mines,  while  its  coasts  abound  in  rich  pearls.  By  a census  returned 
in  1836,  we  learn  that  there  were  then  198  gem  quarries,  producing  year- 
ly a large  amount  of  value.  The  “ pearl  banks,”  as  they  are  denominated, 
be  from  6 to  10  miles  off  from  the  shore,  and  are  formed  by  coral  ridges. 
Yet  the  pearl  oyster  arrives  at  the  greatest  value  upon  the  banks  of  Arippo, 
where  the  coral  rises  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  affording  a shelter 
against  the  winds  and  currents.  The  oysters  from  which  the  pearls  are 
collected,  accumulate  in  heaps  upon  the  rocks,  and  sometimes  even  60 
pearls  are  taken  from  a single  oyster.  The  following  is  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  pearl  divers.  The  crew  of  each 
boat — which  is  generally  of  very  rude  construction,  from  8 to  16  tons  bur- 
den, and  without  decks — consists  of  a master,  10  divers,  and  13  other  men, 
who  manage  the  boat  and  attend  the  divers  while  they  are  fishing.  The 
diver,  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  standing  upon  a diving  stone,  weighing 
from  15  to  25  pounds,  drawing  a full  breath,  pressing  his  nostril  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  holding  a net,  sinks  to  the  bottom.  On  reach- 
ing the  bottom  he  abandons  the  stone,  and  clinging  to  the  ground  com- 
mences filling  his  net.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  will  sometimes 
creep  over  a space  of  8 or  10  fathoms,  and  remain  under  water  a minute. 
From  1,000  to  4,000  oysters,  are  generally  collected  by  a pearl  diver  in  a 
single  day.  The  period  in  which  the  divers  remain  under  water,  is  al- 
most incredible  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  their  proceedings,  some- 
times amounting  to  80  seconds.  One-fourth  part  of  the  oysters  thus  col- 
lected, belong  to  the  divers,  while  the  rest  are  reserved  for  public  sale. 
It  is  stated,  from  what  appears  to  be  a most  credible  source,  that  the  an- 
nual nett  revenue  which  is  derived  from  the  pearl  fishery,  is  £14,000  ster- 
ling ; although,  in  1833,  when  1,250  divers  were  employed,  it  amounted 
to  £25,043,  and  in  1835,  to  £25,816. 

The  shipping  of  the  island,  as  well  as  its  imports  and  exports,  likewise 
constitute  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Those  imports  and  ex- 
ports were  extended  to  Great  Britain,  North  America,  the  United  States, 
and  foreign  states.  The  total  number  of  vessels  employed  during  the 
year  1834,  in  this  commerce,  was  1,406 ; during  the  year  1835,  they 
amounted  to  1,404 ; and  during  the  year  1836,  they  amounted  to  1,831, 
with  a tonnage  of  71,232 ; the  value  of  this  commerce  in  pounds  sterling 
being  £411,670,  and  employing  13,503  men. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  jungle,  or  waste  land,  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government ; although  that  part  which  has  been  cultivated, 
comprises  but  comparatively  a small  portion.  Besides  live  stock,  consist- 
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ing  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  tilled  soil  has  been 
made  to  yield  abundant  crops  of  paddy,  fine  grains,  coffee,  pepper,  mus- 
tard, grain,  maize,  peas,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  During  the  year  1836,  there 
were  produced  715,286  pounds  of  cinnamon  from  its  plantations,  190,161 
pounds  of  coffee,  328,493  pounds  of  cotton,  6,202,278  pounds  of  tobacco, 
12*, 243  bushels  of  pepper,  409,012  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  237,602 
gallons  of  arrack.  There  9eems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  grant  of  lands 
upon  advantageous  terms,  and  a judicious  system  of  tillage,  those  several 
products  may  be  much  augmented  in  amount. 

During  the  year  1815,  Ceylon  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain,  and  since  that  period  it  has  formed  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  its  colonial  possessions.  Regular  communication  now  exists,  through 
the  agency  of  steam-ships  and  sail-vessels,  between  its  ports  and  the  city 
of  London.  Its  principal  city,  Colombo,  possesses  a population  of  about 
50,000.  Trincomalee  is  likewise  an  important  point,  deriving  its  prom- 
inence from  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  in  which  the  English  have  a 
dock-yard.  The  political  administration  of  the  island  is  confined  to  a gov- 
ernor and  council,  the  latter  being  composed  of  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  approved  European  civil  servants.  The  governor  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  forces  when  convoked  by  him,  and  may 
pass  laws  even  without  the  consent  of  the  council.  Those  are  published 
some  time  before  they  are  enacted,  in  the  “ Official  Gazette,”  in  order  that 
they  may  elicit  discussion,  and  are  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
queen  in  council.  The  operations  of  the  government  are  prosecuted  by 
three  classes  of  persons.  The  first  embraces  those  civil  servants  who  are 
sent  out  as  “ writers  ” from  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  for  the  colony.  The  second  class  embraces  those  Europeans,  not 
of  the  civil  service,  from  which  provincial  magistrates  and  clerks  in  pub- 
lie  offices  are  appointed  ; and  the  third  class  comprises  natives,  who  some- 
times hold  the  situation  of  lieutenants  of  districts,  and  interpreters  to  the 
courts  of  justice  and  to  the  collectors’  offices.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
fourth  class,  which  is  comprised  of  officers  selected  from  the  regiments 
serving  in  Ceylon,  who  are  appointed  to  the  office  of  magistrates  in  the 
respective  provinces.  The  appointments  to  the  higher  offices  are  made 
provisionally  by  the  governor,  subject,  however,  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
secretary  of  state  in  England. 

The  judicial  administration  of  the  island  consists  of  a supreme  court, 
which  is  presided  over  by  three  judges ; and  the  trial  by  jury  is  established, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans  and  natives.  Within  each  district,  there 
is  also  a district  court.  The  supreme  court  is  held  at  the  city  of  Colombo, 
and  appeals  are  allowed  from  that  court  to  the  queen  in  council.  From 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  island,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  main- 
tain a regular  armed  force  for  its  defence.  These  consist  of  four  king’s 
regiments  of  infantry,  which  are  stationed  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Trin- 
comalee; two  companies  of  royal  foot  artillery;  a mounted  body-guard 
for  the  governor ; and  a Ceylon  regiment,  nearly  1,500  strong,  composed 
of  Malays,  wearing  a dress  of  dark  green,  and  armed  with  rifles  and  short 
strong  swords. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  Cingalese  is  Budhism,  yet  the  advances  of 
the  Europeans  upon  their  island  have  introduced,  in  a great  measure,  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  There  are  various  Protestant  churches  through 
its  several  populated  portions,  besides  several  chapels  connected  with  the 
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Roman  Catholic  church.  Missionary  influences  have,  moreover,  been  ex- 
tended  to  the  island,  and  numerous  schools  have  been  organized ; the  total 
number  of  all  kinds,  in  1836,  being  1,039.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
from  the  brief  view  that  we  have  taken  of  this  interesting  island,  that  it 
exhibits,  in  its  actual  position,  some  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances. 
Since  its  acquisition  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  no  profit  has 
been  derived  from  its  possession,  inasmuch  as  its  expenditures  have  ex- 
ceeded the  revenues.  But  by  introducing  the  light  of  European  knowledge 
into  that  region,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  advantages,  greater  than 
those  which  flow  from  commercial  profits,  will  be  disseminated  through 
the  territory ; and  that  the  native  population,  by  contrasting  the  blessings 
of  Christian  civilization  with  the  errors  of  their  dark  and  mystic  faith,  wUl 
eventually  be  led  to  reject  it,  and  to  adopt  principles  more  conformable 
to  reason  and  enlightened  justice.  It  is  thus,  that  the  area  of  a most  val- 
uable commerce  can  be  most  successfully  extended. 


Art.  IL— A CHAPTER  ON  COLONIAL  CURRENCY, 

PRIOR  TO  THE  YEAR  1739. 

The  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  which  distinguish  the  subject  of  cur- 
rency at  the  present  day,  above  all  other  questions  of  national  interest, 
were  not  unknown  during  the  earliest  periods  of  our  colonial  existence. 
The  subject  of  a circulating  medium,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  the  relative  position  of  the  several  colonies,  was  warmly  con- 
tested ; and  gave  rise  to  various  projects  of  a financial  character.  The 
perpetual  drain  upon  the  precious  metals,  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors 
in  Great  Britain,  by  enhancing  the  scarcity  already  existing  in  a newly- 
settled  country,  compelled  a resort  to  other  mediums,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  domestic  traffic.  While  some  provinces  adopted  a truck 
trade,  based  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  others  found  it  more  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  a paper  currency.  Both  schemes  were  temporarily  be- 
neficial, within  the  limits  of  the  several  colonies  that  adopted  them.  They 
could  not,  however,  subserve  the  purposes  of  a national  currency,  so  long 
as  there  existed  an  independence  in  matters  of  government,  or  a division 
of  pecuniary  interests.  As  a natural  consequence,  the  value  of  money  be- 
came so  uncertain,  that  operations  in  trade  were  liable  to  perpetual  ob- 
struction— a condition  of  things  which  led  to  dealing  in  loans  and  ex- 
changes to  a ruinous  extent.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Rhode 
Island,  whose  legislature  had  no  representative  of  the  king,  nor  admitted 
of  instructions  from  his  council,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

These  loans  were  usually  made  by  government  to  private  individuals, 
on  landed  security,  conditioned  that  repayment  should  be  made  in  their 
depreciated  value,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  The  persons  who 
took  them  were  called  sharers ; and  were  required  to  pay  into  the  trea- 
suiy  5 per  cent  annual  interest,  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  principal,  without  interest,  for  the  remaining  ten.  The  sharers  loaned 
the  money  in  their  own  and  neighboring  colonies  at  10  per  cent,  or  more, 
for  the  whole  twenty  years,  which  enabled  them  to  realize  £150  nett  on 
every  £100  loaned,  principal  and  simple  interest,  after  paying  the  same 
amount  into  the  public  treasury.  In  some  instances,  the  sharers  would  sell 
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immediately  for  ready  money  premium,  and,  not  (infrequently,  as  high  gs 
85  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  fraud,  which  was  practised  by  the  colonists 
themselves,  the  connivance  of  government  at  home  opened  a door  for  arbi- 
trary proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  authorities,  who  sometimes  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  depreciating  the  standard  denominations  of  gold 
and  silver,  with  a view  to  personal  profit.  An  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred in  Virginia,  about  1680,  when  Lord  Culpepper,  in  quality  of  king’s 
representative,  altered  the  value  of  silver  coin  by  proclamation,  to  defraud 
a regiment,  sent  from  England  to  quell  the  insurrection  under  Bacon. 

Originally,  in  all  the  British  American  Colonies,  5s.  denomination  was 
equal  to  an  English  crown  sterling.  But,  as  pieces  of  eight  became,  by 
degrees,  the  standard  currency,  a fraud  of  no  less  than  11  per  cent  was 
practised  upon  the  merchants  at  home,  by  remitting  or  crediting  a piece  of 
eight,  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d.,  for  a crown,  or  5s.  sterling.  This  led  to  the 
passage  of  sundry  laws,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  light  pieces  of  eight; 
but,  as  these  laws  were  seldom  enforced,  heavy  and  light  pieces  circulated 
promiscuously.  The  consequence  was,  the  former  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  while  the  depreciated  coin  became  the  universal  currency.  In 
process  of  time,  also,  a distinction  was  made  between  heavy  pieces,  which 
became  merchandise,  and  light  pieces,  in  which  debts  were  paid,  varying 
from  10,  15,  20,  to  25  per  cent.  This  led  to  much  complaint  among  the 
merchants  and  others  who  dealt  with  the  colonies  ; and  resulted  in  a pro- 
clamation of  Queen  Anne,  and  subsequently  a proclamation  act  bv  parlia- 
ment, that,  from  and  after  1709,  a heavy  piece  of  eight  and  others,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  should  not  pass  current  at  an  amount  exceeding  6s. 
Except  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Bermudas,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act ; the  currency  of  Virginia  being  regarded  as  equally 
.if  not  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  condition  of  the  currency,  were 
productive  of  different  results  in  the  several  colonies,  but  more  seriously 
felt,  perhaps,  in  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  than  in  any  other.  At  the  first 
settlement  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  their  circulating  medium  was 
barter  and  sterling  coin  at  sterling  value  ; although  a portion  of  the  taxes 
were  authorized  to  be  paid  in  provisions  and  other  produce,  which  were 
known  as  Hock  in  the  treasury . In  matters  of  trade,  a heavy  piece  of 
eight  passed  current  at  5s.,  but,  as  early  as  1652,  they  proceeded  to  coin  sil- 
ver shillings,  sixpences  and  threepences,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  to  a heavy  piece 
of  eight ; which  was  continued,  by  subsequent  acts  of  Assembly,  until  1705, 
when  a resolve  of  the  General  Court  altered  the  value  to  7s.  per  oz.  Du- 
ring the  next  year,  the  courts  of  judicature  chancered  silver  to  8s.  per  oz. 
in  satisfaction  of  debts,  which  was  nearly  at  the  rate  of  6s.  to  a light  piece 
of  eight,  as  current  at  that  time.  At  this  rate,  silver  and  province  bills 
continued  at  par  until  1714,  when  the  large  emissions  of  paper  upon  loans, 
which  had  been  made  at  different  periods,  together  with  emissions  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government,  depreciated  the  value  of  public  bills  to 
29s.  per  oz.  silver. 

Massachusetts  Bat.  In  this  province,  which  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  pioneer  of  paper  currency  among  the  British  American  Colonies, 
£40,000  M Old  Charter  Bills  ” were  emitted  as  early  as  1690  or  1691,  to 
cancel  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Canadian  expedition.  These  bills  were 
successively  redeemed  and  re-emitted,  until  1702,  when  a new  emission 
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took  place,  which,  in  connection  with  subsequent  ones,  was  gradually  can- 
celled by  taxes  in  33  years.  During  this  period,  the  entire  amount  emit- 
ted and  re-emitted  was  £1,132,500  upon  funds  of  taxes,  and  £310,000 
upon  loans — making  a total  of  £1,442,500. 

New  Hampshire.  The  requirements  of  trade  in  New  Hampshire,  at 
this  early  period,  were  so  extremely  small,  that  their  bills  of  credit  rarely 
circulated  beyond  the  limits  of  that  province.  About  the  year  1739.  the 
amount  outstanding  was  something  like  £12,000,  to  be  cancelled  by  1742. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  government  did  not  exceed  £1,500  per  annum. 
New  England  currency. 

Rhode  Island.  The  first  emission  of  this  province  was  in  1710,  to- 
wards defraying  its  proportion  of  charges  on  the  expedition  against  Port 
Royal  or  Annapolis  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Prior  to  1739,  the  entire 
amount  issued  was  £399,300,  of  which  £19,300  were  upon  funds  of  taxes 
for  expenses  of  government,  and  £360,000  upon  loans. 

Under  the  system  of  fraud  adopted  in  this  province,  which  we  have  al- 
ready explained,  the  earliest  loan  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1715,  for 
a period  of  ten  years  ; although  payment  was  subsequently  postponed,  so 
as  to  bring  the  last  instalment  due  in  1738.  Exchange  having  risen,  du- 
ring this  period,  from  £65  to  £400  per  cent,  the  sharer  was  enabled  to 
realize  £67  to  the  £100,  minus  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Connecticut.  The  people  of  this  province,  being  devoted  chiefly  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  had  less  occasion  than  their  neighbors  to  venture 
upon  schemes  of  finance  ; and  silver  would  have  been  continued  at  its  par 
value,  or  8s.  per  oz.,  if  currency  had  not  been  given  to  the  bills  of  other 
provinces.  Their  first  emission,  intended  for  government  charges  only, 
took  place  in  1709 ; but  was  promptly  cancelled  by  taxes,  within  the  pe- 
riods limited  by  the  act.  The  entire  emission  of  Connecticut,  as  late  as 
1739,  was  £155,000.  In  1733,  a charter  was  granted  for  trade  and  com- 
merce to  a society  in  New  London,  who  undertook  to  emit  bills  of  credit. 
These  bills  having  foiled  in  obtaining  a general  currency,  the  government 
were  compelled,  in  justice  to  the  holders,  to  issue  £50,000  upon  loan,  to  re- 
deem them. 

New  York.  In  1706,  the  province  of  New  York  resolved  to  chancer 
proclamation  money,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  had  prompted  the 
authorities  ofMassachusetts  Bay,  viz:  the  payment  of  debts.  Three  years 
subsequent  to  this  date,  £13,000  of  public  bills  were  issued,  towards  their 
quota  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Canadian  expedition.  These  originally 
bore  interest ; but  in  1710  it  was  rescinded,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
hoarded,  and  did  not  subserve  the  purposes  of  a currency ; £10,000  ad- 
ditional were  therefore  issued,  without  interest. 

By  collusion  of  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives,  the  sum  of 
£2,680  was  issued  in  1714,  to  meet  government  expenditures,  and  to  be 
cancelled  in  twenty  years  (1734)  by  excise  on  liquors.  In  1717,  an  emis- 
sion of  £16,607  was  made,  to  be  cancelled  by  duty  on  wines  and  rum  for 
17  years,  and  excise  continued  from  1734  to  1739.  This  emission  was 
connived  at  by  the  Boards  of  Council,  Trade,  and  Plantations  at  home ; 
and,  having  been  made  without  the  royal  approbation,  established  a prece- 
dent which  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  1784,  £12,000  were  issued  for  fortifications,  to  be  liquidated 
by  imposts,  prior  to  1746  ; £48,300  additional  were  emitted  in  1738,  of 
which  £40,000  were  upon  loan.  This  was  to  be  cancelled  by  1750.  Ex- 
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change  rose,  in  consequence,  to  70  per  cent,  and  silver  to  9s.  3d.  per  oz. 
It  having  been  ascertained,  in  1739,  that  £15,000  of  the  emissions  of  1714 
and  1717  were  yet  in  circulation,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  public  funds,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  extend 
the  excise  15  years  longer,  in  order  to  cancel  them. 

New  JERSEY.  As  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  £3,000  were  issued 
in  1709,  towards  the  expedition  to  Canada.  In  1711,  under  pretence  of 
another  Canada  expedition,  £5,000  more  were  emitted,  to  be  gradually 
cancelled  before  1713  ; although  a considerable  amount  of  both  emissions 
were  current  as  late  as  1723.  £40,000  were  issued  in  1724 — a portion  of 

which  was  applied  to  cancel  outstanding  bills,  and  the  balance,  upon  loan, 
was  to  be  redeemed  in  twelve  years.  This  emission,  though  unusually 
large  for  so  small  a colony  as  New  Jersey,  was  promptly  cancelled,  ana 
eventually  became  2s.  better  in  the  pound  than  the  bills  of  New  York. 
An  additional  issue  of  £20,000,  however,  in  1733,  to  be  paid  in  six- 
teen years,  had  a tendency  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  this  province 
to  par  with  that  of  New  York.  In  1734,  the  first  loan  of 1724  being  nearly 
cancelled,  a farther  loan  of  £40,000  was  enacted  by  the  Assembly,  but  not 
issued  until  1736,  in  consequence  of  delay  in  obtaining  the  royal  assent. 

From  this  date,  New  Jersey  bills  gradually  sunk  below  par  with  New 
York,  until  the  emission  of  the  latter  province  in  1738,  when  its  bills  be- 
came 6d.  in  the  pound  better  than  those  of  New  York,  and  Is.  in  the 
pound  better  than  those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  stability  of  New  Jersey 
bills,  at  this  period,  was  attributable  mainly  to  two  causes  : — 

1st.  Their  currency  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ; while  those  of 
New  York  were  not  current  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  those  of  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York. 

2nd.  A provision  of  the  act,  by  which  failure  of  loan  payments  amount 
to  a confession  of  judgment,  and  only  thirty  days’  redemption  of  mortgages 
allowed. 

Pennsylvania.  In  the  two  governments  of  Pennsylvania,  currency 
continued  at  silver  proclamation  value,  until  1723,  when  the  three  northern 
counties,  or  Pennsylvania  proper,  issued  £15,000  upon  loan,  and  £30,000 
more,  in  1724 ; but  finding,  in  1726,  that  £6,100  of  these  emissions  were 
sunk,  the  friends  of  paper  currency  procured  an  act  for  re-emitting  so 
much  of  the  remainder  as  should  be  annually  paid  in  by  the  borrowers  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  1729,  £30,000  were  issued,  which,  by  various  re- 
emissions,  were  kept  in  circulation  for  a great  length  of  time.  Ten  years 
after,  (1739,)  an  additional  issue  of  £11,100  was  made,  on  similar  terms. 
At  this  date,  exchange  with  London  had  advanced  from  33,  as  high  as  75 
per  cent. 

Maryland.  The  truck  trade  in  tobacco,  adopted  by  this  colony,  con- 
tributed to  keep  silver  at  proclamation  value,  until  1734.  An  emission  of 
£90,000  at  this  time,  however,  payable  in  three  periods  of  15  years  each, 
advanced  exchange  from  33  to  150  per  cent. 

Virginia.  With  the  exception  of  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  Lord 
Culpepper,  in  1680,  Virginia  was  enabled,  by  adopting  the  truck  trade  in 
tobacco,  to  preserve  her  integrity  much  better  than  most  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. In  1739,  silver  had  varied  from  6s.  a crown  British,  or  6s.  3d.  per 
oz.  silver,  to  6s.  8d.  and  5s.  per  oz.  gold  ; which  was  equal  to  a deprecia- 
tion of  25  percent  below  sterling. 

North  Carolina.  Prior  to  1739,  this  province  had  issued  £40,000 
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upon  loan,  and  £12,500  upon  funds  of  taxes.  At  that  date,  exchange  wag 
settled  by  legislative  act,  at  10  North  Carolina  for  1 sterling ; but  12  to 
14  to  1 sterling,  in  drawing  upon  London. 

South  Carolina.  The  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  earliest  emission  of  this  colony,  in  1702.  Subsequent  issues 
were  made,  in  1711  and  1715,  for  expeditions  against  the  North  Carolina 
and  the  Southern  Indians ; besides  emissions  for  ordinary  charges  of  gov- 
ernment, and  large  sums  upon  loan.  The  amount  outstanding,  in  1739, 
was  about  £250,000,  of  which  £100,000  was  without  fund  or  period.  A 
truck  trade  in  rice  was  adopted  by  this  province.  Exchange,  as  settled  at 
that  date,  was  8 South  Carolina  for  1 sterling. 

Georgia.  The  currency  of  Georgia,  at  this  period,  consisted  of  Trus- 
tees’ Sola  Bills  sterling.  The  funds  were  allowances  by  Parliament  and 
private  subscriptions  to  carry  on  the  settlement. 

Barbadoes.  Currency  at  proclamation  value,  6s.  lOd.  farthing  per  oz. 
silver  by  weight,  until  the  first  emission  of  paper  money ; when  £16,000 
were  authorized  upon  the  Negro  Tax  Fund,  (3s.  9d.,)  and  shortly  after, 
£80,000  more  upon  loan.  These  bills  soon  fell  40  per  cent  below  silver, 
and  were  suppressed,  on  complaint,  by  an  order  from  Great  Britain,  which 
occasioned  a serious  loss  to  the  holders.  The  truck  medium  of  this  colony 
was  sugar.  The  par  of  exchange  was  33  per  cent — but  usually  in  favor 
of  Barbadoes. 

Carribee  Leeward  Islands.  In  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher’s, 
Montserrat,  the  Virgins,  and  others,  silver  proclamation  value  depreciated 
to  8s.  per  oz.  Light  pieces  of  eight  current  by  tale.  Exchange  50  per 
cent  advance. 

Jamaica.  Heavy  pieces  of  eight,  originally  current  at  5s.,  were  super- 
seded, in  this  island,  by  light  pieces — the  former  having  been  gradually 
shipped  to  England,  at  10,  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent.  In  1739,  a light 
piece  of  eight  passed  current  at  5s. — a heavy  piece,  at  6s.  3d.,  and  silver 
at  7s.  2d.  per  oz.  Par  of  exchange  about  36  per  cent,  and  generally  in  fa- 
vor of  London. 

In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  in  the  colonial  cur- 
rency, exchange  stood,  in  1739,  at  450  per  cent  in  New  England ; 70  to 
75  per  cent  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ; 150  per  cent  in 
Maryland ; 1,100  to  1,300  per  cent  in  North  Carolina ; and  709  per  cent 
worse  than  sterling  in  South  Carolina. 

Although  the  evils  resulting  from  this  condition  of  things  affected  every 
class  of  society  to  some  extent,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  who  sold  their  merchandise  in  good  faith  and  on  long 
credit,  for  which  returns  were  made  in  a currency  that  was  gradually  de- 
preciating from  8s.  to  29s.  per  oz.  silver.  Hence,  the  creditor  sustained  a 
loss  of  5 per  cent  upon  his  demand,  for  eveiy  shilling  in  the  pound  that 
silver  rose  in  price,  or  paper  money  depreciated. 

To  these  ruinous  effects  were  superaaded  the  proceedings  of  seeking  fac* 
tors , as  they  were  termed  ; a class  of  men,  who,  to  procure  business  from 
home,  were  accustomed  to  enter  into  contracts  which  could  not  be  fulfil- 
led— and,  having  nothing  to  lose,  became  bankrupts  by  profession,  amid  a 
prevailing  insensibility  to  discredit  Indeed,  it  had  almost  become  a 
maxim  among  shopkeepers,  that  the  most  feasible  method  of  growing  rich 
was  to  run  boldly  into  debt,  on  a long  credit — bear  dunning  with  a good 
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grace — and,  in  the  event,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  12  months  or  more, 
while  the  law  was  taking  its  due  course. 

This  insensibility  to  discredit  was  fostered  by  sundry  causes,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  allowance  of  appeals  upon  plain  bonds, 
notes  of  hand,  and  defaults — unauthorized  delay  of  executions — and  a 
laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors. 

Nor  were  the  effects  of  this  system  manifested  only  in  individual  trans- 
actions. The  internal  administrations  of  some  of  the  colonies  partook 
largely  of  the  general  corruption ; the  popular  representatives  having  refused, 
in  several  instances,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  charges  of  government,  be- 
cause the  Governor  and  Council  would  not,  in  violation  of  instructions 
from  the  crown,  concur  in  inconsiderate  emissions.  Foremost,  in  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature,  was  South  Carolina,  whose  Governor  was  deposed 
on  this  account  in  1719  ; and  in  1731,  on  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Johnson, 
there  had  been  no  supply  granted  in  the  four  preceding  years.  In  like 
manner,  no  supplies  had  been  voted  in  New  Hampshire  for  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1736. 

Among  other  consequences  attributable  to  these  injudicious  emissions  of 
paper  currency,  was  the  frequent  rise  of  silver  and  exchange , as  instanced 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  When  silver  had  advanced,  in  1706,  to 
8s.  per  oz.,  in  consequence  of  light  pieces  of  eight  superseding  heavy  ones, 
it  continued  at  that  rate,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  paper  did  not  exceed  a 
due  proportion  to  the  current  silver.  But,  shortly  after  the  emission  of 
£50,000  in  Massachusetts  (1714,)  and  £40,000  in  Rhode  Island  (1715,) 
silver  rose  to  9s.  2d.  per  oz.,  or  15  per  cent  advance  above  its  standard 
value.  In  1721,  it  advanced  to  12s.  in  consequence  of  an  emission  of 
£100,000,  in  Massachusetts;  and  in  1722,  to  14s.  for  a similar  reason. 
It  subsequently  rose  to  16s.,  at  which  rate  it  continued  until  1728,  when 
it  experienced  a farther  advance,  consecutively,  of  2s.,  5s.,  11s.,  and  in  1734, 
of  13s.  to  the  oz.  Between  this  year  and  1738,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  cancelled  exceeding  the  emission,  exchange  fell  40  percent. 

Experience  showed,  also,  that  inordinate  emissions  of  paper  were,  in 
reality,  no  addition  to  the  medium  of  trade . For  example,  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1713,  there  were  in  circulation  about  two-thirds  bills  to  one- third 
silver,  at  8s.  per  oz.  value.  At  that  period,  the  public  bills  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces amounted  to  £175,000,  at  8s.  per  oz.  silver  value,  or  438,000  oz. 
value,  with  219,000  oz.  of  silver  currency,  or  657,000  oz.  silver  value. 
In  1718,  tho  public  bills  of  New  England  were  £300,000,  at  12s.  per  oz. 
silver,  or  500,000  oz.  value  in  silver.  In  1731,  they  amounted  to 
£470,000,  at  203.  per  silver,  or  470,000  oz.  silver  value.  In  1739,  it  had 
risen  to  £630,000  at  29s.  per  oz.  silver,  or  434,000  oz.  silver.  It  was  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  tobacco,  by  reason  of  its  excess,  that  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  were  induced  to  restrict  its  cultivation  to  1,000  lbs.  weight  per 
annum  per  titheable — and  the  authorities  of  Maryland  to  150  lbs.  weight 
per  rateable , in  1734  and  1735. 

The  popular  arguments  advanced,  at  that  early  period,  in  favor  of  paper 
currency,  were  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  which  are  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day.  Among  the  most  prominent  were  the  following  : — 

1.  The  prevention  of  usury. 

2.  The  depreciation  of  paper,  in  consequence  of  an  arbitrary  rise  in  the 
price  of  goods. 
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3.  The  shipment  of  silver,  in  balance,  by  reason  of  an  excess  of  im* 
ports. 

4.  The  enlargement  of  trade. 

5.  The  increased  facility  of  paying  government  debts  and  taxes. 

6.  Protection  against  the  influx  of  foreign  paper. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  the  following  method  of  reasoning  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  opposition  : — 

First — Large  emissions  of  paper  money  must  naturally  advance  the  rate 
of  interest,  in  order  to  make  good  the  sinking  principal ; and  the  case  of 
Rhode  Island  was  cited  as  in  point.  In  1737,  silver  was  26s.  to  27s.  per 
oz.,  but,  in  consequence  of  a large  emission  in  1739,  it  rose  to  29s.,  which 
was  equivalent  to  7 per  cent  loss  of  principal.  Hence,  the  lender,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  principal,  would  require  an  interest  of  13  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Between  1733  and  1734,  silver  rose  from  22s.  to  27s.  in  conse- 
quence of  large  emissions,  which  was  equal  to  22  per  cent  loss  of  princi- 
pal, and  required  28  per  cent  interest  to  the  lender. 

Second — When  a large  emission  of  paper  is  foreseen,  goods  naturally 
advance,  because,  being  sold  on  long  credit,  the  effect  of  the  issue  will  be 
felt  before  the  time  of  payment.  Exchange  and  silver,  being  purely  cash 
articles,  could  not  experience  any  variation,  until  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  currency  by  a new  issue — as,  for  example,  the  large  emission  of  1733, 
which  did  not  advance  silver  to  27s.  per  oz.  until  the  autumn  of  1734. 

Third — In  proportion  as  paper  increased  in  quantity,  silver  became  & 
profitable  article  of  merchandise-— and,  being  no  longer  required  in  trade, 
was  gradually  shipped  off  in  balance.  It  was  also  contended  that  an  ex- 
cess of  imports  was  attributable  to  the  excessive  amount  of  paper  money 
afloat,  which  fostered  a spirit  of  extravagance  and  reckless  adventure,  and 
emboldened  the  troop  of  seeking  factors  to  glut  the  market  with  goods,  by 
advising  their  principals  at  home  of  the  abundance  of  money. 

Fourth — In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  amount 
of  circulating  medium  invariably  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  and  de- 
mands of  trade  ; and  when  no  paper  currency  existed,  the  people  were 
better  able  to  discharge  government  dues.  This  was  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Massachusetts  Bay — the  first  Assembly  under  the  new  charter 
having  imposed  a tax  of  £120,000  or  upwards,  as  far  back  as  1692,  and 
subsequently,  in  1694,  £70,000,  both  of  which  amounts  were  levied  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  by  the  act. 

Fifth — It  is  not  the  government  which  provides  money  for  its  support, 
but  the  people  who  support  it  by  their  trade  and  industry.  The  govern- 
ment merely  acts  as  steward  of  the  public. 

While  the  contest  was  rife  between  the  respective  advocates  of  a paper 
and  metallic  currency,  various  schemes  of  a public  and  private  nature  were 
proposed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  for  compromising  differences  of 
opinion  and  rectifying  the  evil. 

Among  the  former,  the  most  prominent  were  : — 

1.  A proposition  to  empower  the  Government  and  Council,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  merchants,  to  settle  the  rates  of  exchange  with  London,  or  of  silver 
in  province  bills,  at  least  once  or  twice  a year — the  payment  of  bonds, 
notes,  and  book  debts  in  province  bills,  equal  in  value  to  the  exchange  or 
price  of  silver  at  the  time  of  contracting.  This  latter  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  successfully  in  the  Carolinas. 

2.  The  incorporation  of  private  companies,  with  power  to  emit  bills  of 
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credit  on  a metallic  basis.  The  feasibility  of  this  proposition  was  assumed 
Grom  the  fact,  that,  in  1739,  Merchants’  Notes  (a  private  emission  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,) were  33  per  cent  advance  above  Province  Bills,  which,  al- 
though 25  per  cent  better  by  legislative  enactment,  circulated  promiscu- 
ously at  'par  with  the  depreciated  currency  of  other  colonies. 

3.  The  receipt  of  no  foreign  bills  in  payment  of  public  dues — the  can- 
celling of  former  e omissions — making  new  issues  payable  in  gold  or  silver 
after  a certain  date  (the  gold  and  silver  to  be  raised  by  imposts  on  goods, 
tonnage  and  ligbt-house  money) — and  a prospective  assessment  of  an 
equal  amount  at  every  new  emission. 

The  principal  private  schemes  were : — 1st.  A Land  Bank.  2nd.  A 
Credit  or  Bank  of  Produce  and  Manufactures.  3rd.  A credit  upon  a silver 
fund. 


Art.  HI. — COMMERCE  M THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA. 

EMBRACING  NOTICES  OF  MALACCA,  SINGAPORE,  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND, 
PROVINCE  OF  WBLLE8LEY,  ETC.* 

The  British  possessions  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  composed  of  three 
settlements,  viz.:  Poolo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  embracing  the 
province  of  Wellesley,  a dependence  of  it ; Singapore,  and  Malacca. 
Penang  and  Singapore  are  islands,  but  both  province  Wellesley  and  Ma- 
lacca are  situated  on  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Penang  contains  160  square 
miles,  Singapore  275,  and  Malacca  1,000  square  miles.  Neither  of  the 
settlements  bounds  the  other,  as  they  are  separated  by  lines  of  coasts, 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  in  the  occupation  of  Malay  princes,  all  of 
which,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  is  a dense  mass  of  forests,  indented 
here  and  there  by  small  streams  and  noble  rivers.  Singapore  is  in  lati- 
tude 1°  20#  N.,  Malacca  in  latitude  2°  14'  N.,  and  Penang  in  latitude 
5°  14'  N. 

Malacca,  the  most  ancient  of  the  settlements,  and  celebrated  as  a place 
of  great  trade  in  the  annals  of  the  Malayan  empire,  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  earlier  Portuguese  navigators,  who  formed  a commercial  establish- 
ment there,  which,  by  cession,  subsequently  passed  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in 
1825,  ceded  the  whole  territoiy  to  the  British  East  India  Company.  It 
now  forms,  together  with  Penang  and  Singapore,  a part  of  their  dominion, 
under  the  name  of  the  Straits’  Government.  Each  of  the  settlements  has 
a chief  magistrate,  called  a Resident  Counsellor,  who  is  also  a judge  of 
the  superior  court ; and  over  the  whole  three  settlements  a governor  is  ap- 
pointed, with  very  limited  powers,  by  the  governor-general,  in  council,  of 
Bengal,  under  which  latter  government  that  of  the  Straits  is  put.  The 
Straits,  therefore,  is  a dependence  of  Bengal,  as  all  the  appointments  and 
legislation  originate  in  that  government.  The  recorder,  or  law  judge,  is, 

* The  present  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine  by  J. 
Balestier,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
spectfully requesting  our  consuls  and  commercial  agents  abroad  to  furnish  us  with  such 
information  touching  the  commerce,  commercial  regulations,  &c.,  of  the  various  ports  and 
countries  in  which  they  reside,  as  they  may  consider  interesting  or  useful  to  the  merchants 
of  America. — Ed.  Merchants’  Magazine. 
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however,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  laws  are  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign.  He  is  also  judge  of  the  admiralty  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

Malacca,  formerly  a great  place  of  commerce,  as  has  just  been  said, 
became  extinct,  when  Penang,  by  cession  t/o  the  East  India  Company,  was 
made  a British  port.  The  trade  of  Malacca  consists  of  imports  of  rice, 
from  Arracan,  and  of  various  articles  from  China,  for  the  consumption  of 
its  Chinese  and  Malay  inhabitants.  The  only  articles  of  export  are  some 
twenty  thousand  peculs  of  tin,  of  good  quality,  and  the  walking  canes 
which  bear  its  name.  The  tin  is  smelted  from  stream  ore,  in  and  out  of 
the  British  jurisdiction,  principally  by  Chinese,  who  yearly  resort  to  that 
port  from  China,  via  Singapore.  This  operation  is  attended  with  great 
risk  to  the  undertakers  and  their  laborers  ; for  not  unfrequently  they  fall 
victims  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  who,  too  indolent  themselves 
to  undertake  any  task  of  continuous  labor,  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  a rich  booty.  Hence  the  limited  quantity  of 
tin  exported  from  a region  so  rich  in  this  metal.  Considerable  quantities 
of  gold  dust  are  also  sent  from  Malacca ; but  here  again  the  enterprising 
adventurer  is  met,  not  only  by  treacherous  Malays,  but  also  by  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts,  who  are  the  sole  tenants  of  these  vast  forests  among 
the  sequestered  glens  and  mountainous  streams  in  which  the  precious  ore 
is  found.  r 

Efforts  are  now  making  to  obtain  waste  lands  of  the  government,  on 
reasonable  terms,  by  enterprising  individuals  who  wish  to  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  canes,  for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  adapted.  At  present,  neither  cane-sugar  or  coffee  are 
exported  from  that  place. 

The  climate  of  Malacca  is  celebrated  for  Its  great  salubrity,  and  is  far 
from  being  as  hot  as  its  position  so  near  the  equator  would  indicate. 

The  population  of  Malacca  consists  principally  of  Malays.  The  Chi- 
nese are  not  numerous.  The  town  of  Malacca,  which  wears  a sorry  an- 
tique look,  is  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  a mixed  race  of  Malay,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  blood  ; a race  as  free  from  ambition  as 
they  are  prone  to  industry.  The  only  Europeans  are  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  government  and  the  military. 

Poolo  Penang,  or  according  to  its  official  name,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
lies  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  is  separated 
by  a narrow  strait  from  the  continent.  The  island  is  mountainous ; the 
highest  hill  being  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  strangers  from  India,  for  its  agreeable  climate.  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  is  immediately  opposite,  on  the  continent,  and  consists  of 
a narrow  flat  band  along  the  sea. 

Penang  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  less  than  a century  ago, 
and  soon  became  a place  of  commercial  importance,  which  character  it 
maintained  until  the  establishment  of  Singapore.  Valuable  plantations 
of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  pepper,  were  established  by  Europeans,  which, 
all  but  the  last,  are  still  in  being,  and  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  colony. 
It  carried  on  a brisk  and  profitable  trade  with  the  neighboring  Malayan 
States,  Sumatra,  India,  and  China.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  on  their  voyage  from  England  to  China,  via  India,  made  Penang 
a calling  place,  where  large  amounts  of  spices,  gums,  tin,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  Straits,  were  purchased  or  taken  in  exchange  for  cotton  clothes, 
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iron,  &c.  &c*  The  junks  even  ventured  so  far  into  the  unknown  world 
from  their  own  flowery  land,  and  exchanged  their  ladings  of  tea,  rhubarb* 
silks,  camphor,  dec.,  for  beche-de-mer,  sea-weed,  opium,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  Europe  or  of  the  country. 

In  after  years,  the  country  now  known  as  Province  Wellesley  was  an- 
nexed to  Penang,  and  the  rice-fields  with  which  it  was  soon  crowded,  made 
it  the  granary  of  that  island.  Valuable  nutmeg  plantations  were  also 
formed  by  Europeans  and  Chinese  settlers.  But  a much  greater  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  diffused  in  that  colony  by  the  late  reduction  on  the  sugar 
duties  in  the  mother  country,  which  induced  the  outlay  of  large  capital 
in  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  article.  Within  the  last  three 
years,  much  of  the  jungle  which  overspread  the  whole  of  that  district  has 
given  way,  and  is  succeeded  by  fields  of  thriving  sugar-canes,  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  its  immense  plains  are  found  well  adapted.  From  the 
drooping  condition  to  which  that  island  was  reduced  after  the  establishment 
of  Singapore,  it  has  greatly  recovered,  with  every  prospect  of  a permanent 
increase  of  prosperity.  The  population  consists  for  the  greater  part  of 
Malays  and  Chinese  laborers.  There  are  many  Chuliahs  or  Klings,  na- 
tives of  the  Madras  provinces,  about  Georgetown,  the  chief  town  of  the 
settlement.  Commercial  affairs  on  a large  scale,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans. 

Singapore,  the  last  founded  British  establishment  in  the  Straits,  is  an 
island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  China  Sea,  and  separated  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  by  a narrow  strait.  It  was  purchased  from  the  reign- 
ing sultan  by  the  East  India  Company,  in  1819,  who  declared  it  a free 
port,  as  well  as  the  two  older  settlements,  and  open  to  the  flag  of  eveiy 
nation  in  amity  with  Great  Britain ; and  they  all  three  continue  emphati- 
cally free  ports , as  neither  duty  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise, or  port  charges  on  the  shipping,  is  exacted.  Indeed,  there  is  no  cus- 
tom-house establishment  at  either  of  the  ports.  A simple  declaration  of 
the  quantity,  description,  and  value  of  articles  imported  or  exported,  is, 
however,  required  by  the  registrar  of  imports  and  exports,  who  grants  a 
pass  for  the  same  without  fee.  The  island  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
hills,  dales,  and  plains.  The  jungle  has  been  considerably  removed,  and 
the  clearings  planted  with  gamhier  and  pepper,  by  Chinese  squatters,  and 
with  nutmegs  and  sugar-canes  by  Europeans.  But  agriculture  is  very 
much  neglected.  The  population  is  made  up  mostly  of  Chinese  ; the 
Malays  and  natives  of  India  together,  are  far  less  in  number,  and  the 
Europeans  are  few. 

The  town  of  Singapore  faces  the  straits  of  that  name,  and  is  airy,  well- 
built,  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  shipping  trading  be- 
tween India  and  China  necessarily  pass  close  to  its  anchorage,  and  sel- 
dom foil  to  stop  either  to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo,  or  to  obtain  supplies 
of  provisions. 

Many  causos  have  contributed  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
of  the  place  to  retard  its  growth, — among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  trade  now  directly  carried  on  with  Manilla,  from  Europe  and  America, 
by  foreign  houses  who  have  established  themselves  there,  and  who,  by 
their  own  importations,  supply  the  markets  with  the  same  descriptions  of 
merchandise  formerly  obtained  here.  Then  came  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Netherlands  Indian  government,  on  imports  into  their  colonies  from 
this  port,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  for  many  years  past  to  reduce  in  a 
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great  measure  the  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  colonies  to  an  illicit  one, 
carried  on  by  native  smugglers.  But  even  with  the  prospect  of  great 
gain,  such  is  the  terror  of  detection  by  the  Dutch,  that  very  few  venture 
on  this  hazardous  game.  The  last  and  greatest  blow  which  the  place 
has  suffered  was  given  when  the  ports  of  China  were  thrown  open. 
Hitherto  the  northern  ports  of  China  had  been  supplied  by  means  of  their 
junks,  with  large  supplies  of  Straits’  produce  and  foreign  manufactures, 
in  exchange  for  the  tea,  camphor,  and  articles  little  known  to  Europeans,  but 
consumed  by  the  Chinese  located  in  these  seas.  The  junk  trade,  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  yearly,  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  principal  elements,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  trades  to  the 
European  importers  and  native  merchants  in  the  settlement.  But  on  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  which  had  hitherto  prevented  foreigners  having 
access  to  the  ports  of  China,  that  country  was  soon  filled  with  British  and 
other  fabrics,  and  Singapore  ceased  to  be  a depot.  Its  junk  trade  is  now 
reduced  to  a few  junks,  principally  loaded  with  cheap  articles  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Chinese  population,  and  who  take  in  return  opium,  sea- 
weed, Mangrove  bark,  rattans,  and  other  products  of  the  Straits. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  Bugis  trade,  which  has  all  along  been 
of  as  great  importance  as  that  of  the  junks. 

The  Bugis  are  a race  of  Malays,  but  a distinct  people,  located  in  every 
principal  place  and  corner  of  the  immense  archipelago  covering  that  im- 
mense equatorial  basin,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca on  the  West,  the  China  sea  on  the  North,  New  Guinea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  East,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  South.  There  is  no 
known  spot  from  Acheen  Head,  in  east  longitude  95°,  to  the  • land  of  th© 
Papuas,  in  longitude  145°,  or  between  latitude  10°  North  and  10°  South,  in 
which  this  industrious  and  bold  people  have  not  a trading  establishment, 
or  which,  at  some  season  of  the  year,  is  not  visited  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  Although  scattered  here  and  there,  in  small  communi- 
ties, over  such  a great  extent  of  sea,  still  the  greatest  union  prevails  among 
them,  and  wo  to  the  piratical  chiefs  who  oppress,  plunder,  or  murder  any 
of  them ; for  on  the  first  news  of  the  aggression  they  unite  in  large  forces 
from  different  parts,  leaving  off  all  other  engagements  whatever,  to  exter- 
minate and  make  a lasting  example  of  the  aggressor.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, they  arrive  here  in  fleets  of  prows,  a crafl  of  from  30  to  90  tons, 
fancifully  rigged,  to  the  number  of  from  250  to  370  sail,  each  one  fully 
loaded  with  the  products  of  their  haunts  of  trade.  Thus,  those  from  Bali 
and  Sombock  bring  rice,  paddy,  buffalo  hides,  &c.  Those  from  New 
Guinea,  tortoise-shells,  pearls,  and  beche-de-mer.  Again,  those  from  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  have  beche-de-mer  and  mother-of-pearl  shell ; from 
Borneo  they  bring  pepper  and  rattans.  Their  manner  of  doing  business 
is  peculiar.  Singapore  abounds  in  Chinese  brokers,  who,  at  the  well-known 
season  for  the  arrival  of  the  Bugis,  embark  in  small  skiffs  and  go  out 
many  miles  on  this  lake-like  sea,  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger.  On  arriving 
on  board  of  a prow,  his  first  business  is  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
new  comer,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  an  old  friend,  and  he  generally 
contrives  to  strike  up  a bargain,  or  make  an  agreement  for  the  preference 
of  the  cargo  at  the  going  price  in  Singapore.  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  not 
sparing  of  his  pipe,  nor  of  the  pouch  which  contains  the  necessary  condi- 
ments, such  as  tobacco,  betel-nut,  opium,  &c. 

The  prow  has  now  anchored  in  the  snug  little  harbor  inside  of  “ Sandy 
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Point,"  the  nacodah,  or  chief  man  on  board,  has  gone  on  shore  and  par- 
taken of  the  Chinaman’s  hospitality,  and  he  is  now  delivering  his  cargo, 
according  to  agreement,  to  the  brokers.  But  here  all  friendship  and  all 
confidence  ceases  ; for  the  nacodah  delivers  nothing  that  is  not  weighed 
or  measured  on  board,  and  paid  for  in  good  Spanish  dollars  before  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  vessel.  So  far  the  Chinese  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  honesty.  But  now  comes  an  opening,  and  now 
commences  a game  of  skill  between  them.  The  Chinaman,  in  purchasing 
and  paying  for  the  cargo,  has  bound  the  Bugis  nacodah  to  give  him  the 
preference  for  the  articles  of  the  return  cargo,  at  the  fair  market  price, 
with  which  engagement  he  is  ready  to  comply  legally.  But  now  the  Chi- 
naman is  on  his  own  ground,  and  here  commences  a game  of  cheat  or  no 
cheat.  The  Chinaman  is  bent  on  cheating  in  weight,  measure,  and  qual- 
ity; whilst  the  nacodah,  wide  awake,  does  his  best  to  have  fair  play.  But  it 
is  all  in  vain  ; the  good-humor,  the  extreme  politeness,  and  the  cringing 
manners  of  the  son  of  the  flowery  land,  is  more  than  a match  for  the  grave 
follower  of  Mahomet,  who  never  laughs  on  any  occasion,  and  is  not  up  to 
the  practices  of  his  crafly  adversary.  He  makes  a reluctant  payment  for 
the  goods ; he  feels  he  has  been  cheated,  and  departs  from  the  port,  pro- 
bably as  well  treated  in  the  course  of  his  trade  as  any  of  his  compeers. 

Now  that  the  junk  trade  is  nearly  extinct,  the  Bugis,  Siamese,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  adjacent  native  states  are  the  best  customers  that  remain. 

The  accompanying  printed  official  statement  of  the  “Commerce  of 
Singapore,  for  1845,  1846,”  shows  its  present  condition.* 

It  will  then  appear  that  the  trade  direct  with  the  United  States  is  trifling. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  our  tariff  law,  which  imposes  a duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  tea  and  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  from  other  places 
than  those  of  production.  When  this  restriction  did  not  exist,  our  cotton 
manufactures  were  easily  exchanged  in  barter  with  the  Chinese  junk  peo- 
ple and  resident  Chinese  traders,  for  tea  and  coffee.  But  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1842,  the  trade  suddenly  became  quite  insignificant, 
and  the  sales  of  our  fabrics  are  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  very 
limited  consumption  of  the  island. 

In  the  meantime  the  traders  of  continental  Europe  have  increased,  and 
yearly  increase  and  profit  by  our  absence  from  this  market,  and  having  no 
competitors,  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  the  coffee  and  tea  brought  in 
native  vessels  here.  Could  our  ships  take  off  their  bulky  articles,  and 
employ  their  remaining  funds  in  the  less  cumbrous,  but  more  costly  com- 
modities, such  as  tin,  gamboge,  dec.  &c.,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  coffee 
and  tea,  can  generally  be  exchanged  for  cotton  and  other  manufactures, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  our  trade  would  soon  revive. 

But  the  American  trade  consists  now  exclusively  of  empty  ships  coming 
here  in  search  of  freight  for  China ; of  opium  clippers  trading  here  from 
China  on  the  way  to  India,  or  on  the  return  voyage  from  India  to  China, 
and  of  ships  which  have  loaded  cotton  in  India  for  China.  One  or  two 
vessels  only  arrive  from  the  United  States  yearly,  who  divide  their  trade 
between  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Penang. 

Singapore,  November , 1846.  J.  b. 


* The  statement  here  referred  to  has  not  been  received. 
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Art.  IT.— LOVELL:  AND  1T8  MANUFACTURES. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  from  the  number  and  extent  of  its  manufacturing 
establishments,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  settlements  of  New  England. 
As  it  has  attained  its  present  position  altogether  from  the  existence  of 
those  establishments,  we  design,  in  the  present  paper,  by  the  aid  of  the 
evidence  which  is  before  us,  to  show  the  general  progress  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  its  condition,  and  incidentally  to  make  some  remarks  respecting 
that  particular  branch  of  industry  which  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  its 
enterprise.  It  is  only  about  25  years  since  the  foundations  of  the  settle- 
ment were  laid.  The  first  portion  of  the  land,  constituting  its  present  site, 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1821 ; a tract  of  400  acres,  on  which  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city  now  stands,  having  been  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  about  6100,000.  The  purchasers  of  this  property  were  incor- 
porated, as  the  “ Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,”  on  the  6th  day  of 
February,  1822.  During  that  year,  the  first  mill  was  erected.  From  such 
a commencement,  the  city  has  gradually  advanced — not  only  through  pe- 
riods of  great  commercial  prosperity,  but  even  when  disaster  seems  to 
have  settled  upon  most  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the 
country — down  to  the  present  time. 

A railroad,  connecting  Lowell  with  Boston,  was  opened  in  1835,  through 
which,  the  two  places  are  separated  by  the  distance  of  a ride  of  only  one 
hour ; and  other  improvements  were  also  made,  relating  either  to  the  manu- 
facturing enterprise  of  the  place,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  population. 
For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  most  accurately  the  growth  of  the  city,  we 
present  the  following  tabular  statement,  derived  from  official  and  authentic 
sources : — 


Years. 

Males. 

POPULATION  OF  LOWELL  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

Females.  Total.  Years.  Males. 

Females. 

• 

Total. 

1820,... 

...»  

Ab’t  200 

1836, 

6,345 

11,288 

17,633 

1828,... 

1,342 

2,190 

3,532 

1837, 

18,010 

1830,... 

2,392 

4,291 

4,085 

6,477 

1840, 

1844, 

7,341 

13,640 

20,981 

1832,... 

5,963 

10,254 

9,432 

15,697 

25,163 

1833,.... 

....  4,437 

7,926 

12,993 

At  the  present  time  its  population  is  28,841. 

Of  its  population  of  29,000,  about  one-third  are  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments,  constituting  6,320  females, 
and  2,915  males.  Besides  the  print  works,  and  about  550  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  corporations,  there  are  33  mills ; the  capital  stock,  invested  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  enterprise,  being  about  612,000,000. 
There  are  1,459,100  yards  of  cloth,  amounting  during  the  year  to 
75,868,000  yards,  manufactured  in  the  place  during  each  week ; and,  in 
each  year,  61,100  bales  of  southern  cotton  are  worked  up.  14,000,000 
yards  of  printed  calico  are  also  here  annually  made.  12,500  tons  of  coal 
are  also  consumed  in  the  manufactories  during  each  year,  besides  3,270 
cords  of  wood,  67,842  gallons  of  oil,  600,000  bushels  of  charcoal ; and 
more  than  61,500,000  are  paid  out  annually  for  labor.  Important  im- 
provements have  been  projected,  and  many  have  already  been  completed, 
with  a view  to  the  extension  of  the  business  and  manufacturing  operations 
of  the  place. 

The  city  was  incorporated  on  the  30th  of  March,  1836  ; and  from  that 
period  the  most  strenuous  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  improve- 
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raent  of  the  city,  by  the  construction  of  side- walks  and  by  lighting  the 
streets,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  and  the  public  mo- 
rals, and  for  the  erection  of  edifices  of  various  sorts  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  benevolence,  and  education. 

Having  made  these  general  statements  respecting  the  condition  of  Low- 
ell, we  now  proceed  to  a consideration  of  the  character  of  the  particular 
companies,  through  which  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  place  is 
prosecuted,  and  we  commence  with  that  which  supplies  the  water-power 
to  the  other  corporations.  “ The  Locks  and  Canals  Company,”  acting 
under  a charter  which  was  granted  in  1792,  with  a capital  of  $600,000, 
not  only  supplies  the  water-power  to  the  manufacturing  establishments,  but 
manufacture  machinery,  railroad  cars,  and  engines,  and  also  contract  for 
the  erection  of  mills.  They  have  two  shops,  one  of  very  large  size,  a 
smithy,  and  a foundry— commonly  keep  employed  500  male  laborers,  and 
when  erecting  mills,  furnish  employment  to  about  700  more.  1,225  tons 
of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  are  manufactured  by  them  during  the  year ; and, 
by  the  aid  of  their  extensive  works,  they  can  furnish  machinery  for  a mill 
of  5,000  spindles  in  about  four  months.  By  a recent  sale  of  their  prop- 
erty,  the  shops  and  smithy,  and  the  boarding-houses  connected  with  them, 
have  been  purchased  by  individuals,  who  were  incorporated  during  the 
last  year  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  “ Machine  Shop and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  railroad  cars,  and  engines,  is  now  carried  on 
by  this  company. 

The  several  manufacturing  corporations,  we  shall  now  specify,  with  the 
names  by  which  they  have  been  designated.  The  Merrimack  Manufac- 
turing Company  has  a capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  with  five  cotton-mills, 
extensive  print  works,  and  155  boarding-houses.  It  gives  employment  to 
1,250  females,  and  to  550  males ; manufactures  250,000  yards  of  cloth, 
each  week ; and  works  up,  during  that  time,  56,000  pounds  of  cotton. 
The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  has  three  mills,  extensive  print 
works,  and  50  boarding-houses,  with  a capital  stock  of  $1,500,000.  Em- 
ploying 650  females  and  250  males,  it  makes  each  week  110,000  yards  of 
cloth,  working  up  in  that  time  42,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  Middlesex 
Manufacturing  Company  has  a capital  stock  of  $750,000,  and  owns  two 
mills,  one  of  very  great  size,  and  two  dye-houses.  Employing  550  fe- 
males, and  250  males,  it  makes,  during  each  week,  12,000  yards  of  cassi- 
mere,  and  2,200  yards  of  broadcloth,  working  up  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
The  Suffolk  Manufacturing  Company  has  a capital  stock  of  $600,000, 
with  two  mills.  It  employs  340  females  and  70  males,  and  makes  100,000 
yards  of  cloth,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  drillings. 

The  Tremont  Manufacturing  Company  has  a capital  stock  of  $600,000, 
and  two  mills,  making  115,000  yards  of  cloth  each  week,  and  working  up 
during  that  time  about  30,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  Lawrence  Manu- 
facturing Company  possesses  a capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  and  employs 
900  females  and  170  males,  producing  each  week  210,000  yards  of  cloth, 
and  working  up  cotton,  during  that  time,  to  the  amount  of  about  65,000 
pounds.  The  Boott  Manufacturing  Company , with  a capital  stock  of 
$1,200,000,  employs  780  females  and  130  males,  and  makes  185,000 
yards  of  cloth  per  week.  The  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Company , 
with  a capital  stock  of  $1,200,000,  employs  750  females  and  160  males, 
making  292,000  yards  of  cloth  each  week.  Besides  these  establishments, 
the  Prescott  Company , which  was  incorporated  in  1843,  have  erected  a 
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mill  of  large  size  upon  the  banks  of  the  Concord  Hirer.  About  70  men 
are,  moreover,  employed — in  the  foundry  that  was  erected  in  1840,  by 
the  Locks  and  Canals  Company , at  the  expense  of  about  830,000 — in 
making  castings,  which  are  used  in  the  machine  shops  and  factories  of 
the  city. 

There  are  also  various  smaller  manufacturing  and  mechanical  estab- 
lishments, which  produce  a great  part  of  those  articles  which  are  required 
in  a place  of  this  particular  character ; and  among  other  manufactures, 
we  would  designate  those  of  powder,  flannels,  blankets,  paper,  carpeting, 
hollow  ware  and  castings,  locks,  copper  and  brass  work,  brushes,  saddles 
and  upholstery,  tin  ware,  boots,  and  various  other  articles  of  a similar 
character.*  Accommodations,  comfortable  and  even  elegant,  in  many  re- 
spects, are  provided,  not  only  for  the  citizens  of  the  place,  but  also  for 
those  who  are  occasionally  induced  to  sojourn  within  its  environs ; the 
streets  are  handsomely  laid  out,  houses  for  religious  worship  have  been 
erected,  and  all  those  arrangements  have  been  completed,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  population,  which  would  seem  to  be  dictated  by  a wise  economy 
and  a prudent  forecast,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  upon  a liberal  and  solid  foundation. 

Having  described  the  general  condition  of  the  place,  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  its  manufacturing  establishments  are  concerned,  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  its  operative  population.  Since  we  are  exhibiting  the 
actual  state  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  character  of  the  operatives,  and  the  means  which  have  been  provided 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  subject.  The  plan  which  is  here  pursued  for  the  benefit  of  this 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by  this  agency 
in  improving  the  actual  condition  of  the  operatives  themselves,  are  topics 
which  require  a particular  examination. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  all  the  measures  have  been  adopted,  in  the 
general  regulation  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Lowell,  that 
are  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  evil,  and  to  place  the  character  of  the 
operatives  upon  a respectable  and  safe  footing.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a general  superintendent,  who,  from  the  particular  arrangement  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments,  has  the  whole  corporation  under  his  eye. 
The  boarding-houses,  governed  by  well-defined  and  salutary  regulations, 
are  leased  only  to  approved  tenants.  In  each  room  of  the  mills,  is  sta- 
tioned some  well-known  and  trustworthy  overseer,  who  is  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  good  order  and  proper  management  of  the  apartment  over 
which  he  presides.  In  each  department  of  the  repair  shops,  whether  of 
iron,  leather,  or  wood,  is  likewise  an  overseer,  who,  with  a number  of 
men  under  his  care,  has  charge  of  all  the  out-door  work ; and  there  is  a 
night-watch,  who  are  required  to  pass  through  each  room  in  the  mills,  a 
prescribed  number  of  times,  each  night.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  if  each 
of  those  individuals  entrusted  with  responsibility,  faithfully  perform  their 
duties,  that  the  most  salutary  guardianship  has  been  adopted  for  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

Another  consideration  connected  with  the  actual  condition  of  operatives 


* For  many  of  the  items  here  enumerated,  we  are  indebted  to  “ The  Statistics  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,” which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  G.  Pulfrey,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
that  State. 
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In  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Lowell,  relates  to  the  hours  of  la- 
bor.  This  is  a subject  which  has  frequently  received  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacturing  system.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a long  and  continued  confinement  for  a considerable  terra 
of  years  must  be  calculated  to  undermine  the  constitution,  and  tend  other- 
wise to  debase  the  character  of  the  operatives,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement.  It  will, 
moreover,  hardly  be  maintained,  that  it  is  the  longest  period  of  labor  which 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  benefit,  either  to  employers  or  to  those 
who  are  employed.  The  proper  medium  would  seem  to  be  that,  which, 
while  it  gives  to  the  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  the  industry  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  mills,  at  the  same  time  secures  to  the  operative 
a pretty  liberal  period  for  rest  and  for  improvement.  In  regard  to  the  pe- 
riod of  labor,  in  Lowell,  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  average  hours  per 
day  of  running  the  mills  throughout  the  year,  in  all  the  corporations  : — 


January, 

Hours. 

11 

Mia. 

24 

July, 

Hours. 

12 

Min. 

45 

February, 

12 

00 

August, 

12 

45 

March, 

11 

52 

September, 

12 

23 

April, 

13 

31 

October, 

November, 

12 

10 

May, 

12 

45 

11 

56 

June, 

.. 

12 

45 

December 

11 

24 

We  are  also  informed,  that  on  Saturday  evening  the  lamps  are  never 
lighted ; and  that  Fast-Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving-Day,  and  Christ- 
mas, constitute  the  periods  in  which  no  work  is  done  in  the  mills.  From 
this  table,  it  is  perceived,  that  the  average  period  of  running  the  estab- 
lishments is  12  hours  and  10  minutes.  Without  professing  to  have  en- 
tered very  minutely  into  a practical  understanding  of  the  probable  effect 
of  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  present  term  appears,  upon 
general  principles,  to  be  too  long ; and  we  should  much  prefer  a shorter  ^ 
term,  if  the  period  during  the  intervals  of  labor  could  be  filled  up  with 
profitable  employment,  although  that,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  various 
local  circumstances  which  are  best  known  to  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  themselves.  It  is  not  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  full  time  of  12  hours  and  10  minutes  is  em- 
ployed in  those  establishments  by  the  operatives,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
occasional  suspensions  of  labor,  which  tend  somewhat  to  reduce  the  terms 
of  actual  occupation.  There  is,  moreover,  another  consideration,  weigh- 
ing in  favor  of  the  present  term  which  is  established  in  the  Lowell  mills, 
as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing  system  of  Great  Britain ; and 
this  is,  the  fact,  that  the  employment  of  operatives  in  the  cotton-mills  of 
our  own  country  is  not  undertaken,  as  in  England,  as  the  business  of  a 
life.  Not  only  are  there  but  few  very  young  children  here  employed,  but^ 
the  average  period  of  the  employment  of  individuals  in  the  mills,  does  not 
vary  far  from  four  or  five  years.  This  fact,  it  appears,  has  been  ascertained.  ^ 
so  far  as  the  Lowell  mills  are  concerned,  beyond  question. 

Another  consideration  connected  with  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
system,  as  it  is  conducted  in  Lowell,  is  that  of  wages.  It  appears  that  a 
young  woman  from  the  country,  who  is  employed  as  a spare  hand,  or  a 
pupil,  receives,  beside  her  board,  50  cents  per  week  ; and  as  she  advances 
in  knowledge  and  diligence,  she  will  receive  from  75  cents  to  $1,  and 
♦1  50  each  week.  The  average  pay  of  all  the  female  operatives,  at  the 
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present  time,  is  about  $1  93  per  week,  besides  board ; yet  it  sometimes 
happens  that  they  earn  even  $3  and  04,  Out  of  50  girls,  there  were  24 
who  received  04  75  per  week,  besides  board ; but  those  cases  were  ex- 
traord inary.  Yet,  as  an  evidence  of  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of  many  of 
the  operatives,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  factory  girls  of  Lowell  have 
about  $100,000  in  the  institution  for  savings  in  that  city.  The  usual  pay 
of  an  overseer  is  $2  a day ; and  the  average  pay  of  male  operatives,  at 
the  present  time,  is  not  far  from  @5  cents  per  day,  besides  their  board  ; and 
that  of  the  females,  upon  regular  work,  is  little  less  than  $2  a week,  be- 
sides their  board. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  out  of  the  6,320  female  operatives  of  Lowell, 
one-eighth  is  furnished  by  Massachusetts,  one-fourtb  by  Maine,  one-third 
by  New  Hampshire,  one- fifth  by  Vermont,  one-fourteenth  by  Ireland,  and 
one -seventeenth  by  all  other  places,  principally  Canada.  Of  those  opera- 
tives, three-sevenths  are  connected  with  some  Sunday-school,  as  teachers 
or  pupils,  that  number  constituting  2,714  in  all.  There  are  2,276  church 
members  ; 527  have  been  teachers  in  common  schools,  and  a large  ma- 
jority state  that  their  health  is  as  good  as  before  entering  the  mills.  This, 
to  say  the  least,  speaks  favorably  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Lowell. 

The  health  of  the  operatives  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  is  a subject  of  great  importance  ; and  it  appears  that  bene- 
ficial measures  have  been  adopted,  to  provide  for  them  the  ordinary  facili- 
ties of  comfort,  and  to  abate  all  causes  of  disease.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose,  by  the  construction  of  side-walks,  of  brick  and 
stone,  running  from  the  boarding-houses  to  the  mills ; by  keeping  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  rooms  at  a uniform  temperature,  well  ventilated,  and  as 
free  from  dust  as  possible  ; by  providing  a hospital  for  sick  operatives,  and 
by  securing  the  machinery  in  boxes,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  Lowell,  and  other  places  similarly 
' situated,  indicate  results  not  unfavorable  to  the  occupation  of  manufactures 
as  a source  of  health,  and  the  testimony  of  experienced  physicians  would 
seem  to  indicate  such  a result.  The  evidence  of  the  factory  girls  them- 
selves, the  respectable  keepers  of  the  boarding-houses  in  which  they  re- 
side, and  the  physicians  in  the  manufacturing  settlements,  all,  moreover, 
tend  to  show,  that  the  health  of  the  operatives  is  not  generally  impaired 
by  being  employed  in  the  mills,  although,  doubtless,  a few  feeble  constitu- 
tions are  somewhat  undermined  by  the  steady  occupation  and  confinement. 

The  moral  police  which  is  established,  also  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  value,  so  far  as  it  insures  virtuous  character  and  correct  deport- 
ment, these  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  only  solid  and  genuine  prosper- 
ity. No  persons  are  employed  who  are  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  who 
are  guilty  of  any  immorality ; and  even  associations  with  individuals  of 
suspected  character  are  deemed  good  ground  for  dismission  from  the  mills, 
and  also  for  the  rejection  of  all  applications  of  this  sort.  Every  person 
wishing  to  leave  a mill,  can  do  so  by  giving  a fortnight’s  notice ; and  tho 
operative  so  discharged,  haying  been  employed  during  the  year,  is  entitled 
to  an  honorable  certificate,  made  in  a-  printed  form,  with  which  each 
counting-room  is  supplied,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  such  discharge  was 
honorable.  This  discharge  operates  as  a letter  of  recommendation,  and 
furnishes  important  aid  in  enabling  the  operative  to  obtain  employment, 
while  the  absence  of  this  discharge  is  deemed  an  evidence  of  a contrary 
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character.  Indeed,  the  names  of  all  persons  dismissed  for  bad  conduct 
are  entered  in  a book,  which  is  sent  to  all  the  counting-houses  in  the  city, 
and  the  individual  is  thus  prevented  from  elsewhere  obtaining  occupation. 
The  moral  control,  springing  from  the  mutual  and  salutary  restraint  pro- 
duced by  a high  standard  of  moral  principle,  is  calculated  to  work  out 
most  beneficial  results,  as  a suspected  individual  loses  her  caste  and  stand- 
ing, and  she  soon  finds  herself  known  and  avoided.  The  statistics  of 
boarding-houses  and  mills  indicate,  so  far,  a healthful  tone  of  morals, 
which  serves  as  a valuable  model  to  other  manufacturing  communities. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  advantages,  which  are  afforded  by  the  city 
of  Lowell  to  the  factory  operatives,  are  probably  greater  than  those  which 
are  furnished  by  any  other  settlement  of  a like  kind.  Opportunities  are 
furnished  to  the  operatives  for  reading  during  the  intervals  of  their  labor, 
as  well  as  during  the  evenings,  and  occasional  absences  from  the  mills,  as 
on  the  Sabbath.  Books  for  this  purpose  are  obtained  in  the  circulating 
libraries,  and  even  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  are  received  by 
the  operatives  themselves.  A large  number  attend  the  evening  schools 
during  the  winter,  and  sometimes  classes  are  farmed  by  the  female  opera- 
tives, who  take  lessons  in  the  study  of  some  foreign  language.  Besides 
these,  clubs  are  farmed,  that  are  denominated  44  Improvement  Circles,’ * 
which  meet  once  during  each  fortnight,  when  the  anonymous  compositions 
of  its  members  are  criticised  ; and  the  attendance  on  churches — there 
being  23  regularly  constituted  religious  societies  in  Lowell — and  on  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  furnish  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  various  and 
useful  instruction  and  knowledge.  Besides  its  churches  and  schools,  its 
libraries  and  benevolent  institutions,  founded  upon  humane  and  beneficent 
principles,  are  calculated  to  afford  extraordinary  advantages  of  various 
kinds  for  the  benefit  of  its  population.* 

The  females  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Lowell,  are  generally  the  daughters  of  industrious  farmers  in  the  surround- 
ing region,  who,  although  they  are  enabled  to  acquire  subsistence  by  their 
own  labor  from  the  soil,  are,  as  a general  fact,  incompetent,  from  their 
narrow  circumstances,  to  procure  any  surplus  of  ready  money  for  their 
families ; and  hence  it  happens  that  those  daughters  are  willing  to  enter 
the  mills,  in  order  to  procure  the  conveniences  which  it  affords.  Under 
the  influences,  produced  by  a virtuous  education  at  their  own  fire-sides, 
these  female  operatives  enter  those  establishments  under  different  circum- 
stances from  those  which  bear  upon  this  class  of  operatives  abroad. 
There  is,  accordingly,  as  a general  fact,  a regard,  far  moral  character, 
which  acts  as  a safeguard  against  the  inroads  of  every  species  of  vice  and 
immorality ; and  it  may  be  safely  alleged,  that  the  condition  of  Lowell,  in 
this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

Another  important  question,  connected  with  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Lowell,  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  profits. 
From  testimony  which  is  before  us,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  throughout  the  nation  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer more  than  two-thirds,  it  has  not  yielded  an  average  profit  of  7 per 
cent  upon  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  the  enterprise.  Al- 
though it  has  been  more  successful  in  Lowell,  still  the  average  dividends 


* For  many  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this  article,  we  are  indebted  to  Miles*  “ Lowell,  as 
it  Was,  and  as  it  Is.** 
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here  have  not  reached  10  per  cent.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
average  dividends  of  each  mill,  taken  from  their  own  books.  A deduction 
might  be  made  from  this  average,  in  each  case,  for  loss  of  interest  during 
the  building  of  the  mills,  and  the  preparation  of  machinery  for  its  use, 
which  generally  amounts  to  al>out  10  per  cent  on  the  capital ; and  also  for 
fire  insurance,  the  rate  being  from  1 per  cent  to  1 },  the  sum  insured,  how- 
ever, not  usually  exceeding  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  share. 


Time  of  Term  of  Average  of  Allowance  for  low  of 

Name  of  company.  commencing.  year*.  dividends.  in’L  and  fur  fire  ins. 

Merrimack, 1825  20  12 $ per  cent  less  1 per  cent 

Hamilton ...  1828  17  10*  “ 1 1-10  “ 

Appleton, 1829  16  9J  “ 1 1-8  “ 

Lowell, • 1831  14  9 “ 1 1-5 

Suffolk 1833  11*  14  « 12-5  “ 

Tremont, 1833  11*  10*  “ 12-5  “ 

Lawrence,; 1834  11  7 “ 1 2-5  “ 

Boon, 1838  * 6*  8 " 2 “ 

Massachusetts, 1841  4 5*  “ 3 44 


Having  exhibited  the  general  facts  connected  with  the  largest  manufac- 
turing city  of  the  North,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a few  considerations 
relating  to  the  manufacturing  policy  throughout  the  Union.  During  the 
year  1816,  Pennsylvania  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Middle  States,  all  of 
which  were  closely  identified  with  manufacturing  interests,  while  the  West 
was  about  equally  divided  upon  the  subject ; and  New  England,  being  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  was  but  little  disposed  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise  of  manufactures.  The  plantation  States  then 
held  the  balance  of  political  power ; but  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  North, 
that  the  interest  of  manufactures,  firmly  established,  would  advance  its 
prosperity,  and  to  the  South,  that  it  would  supply  a market  for  its  staple  of 
cotton;  and  the  law  of  1816  was  passed,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
present  manufacturing  policy  of  the  Union.  The  enterprise  has  now  been 
firmly  planted  in  the  country,  both  at  the  North  and  South,  and  its  products 
are  continually  increasing.  Lowell,  which  contains  the  largest  number 
of  cotton  establishments  of  any  city  of  the  Union,  and  whose  mills  yield 
sheetings,  shirtings,  printed  cloths,  drillings,  carpetings,  blankets,  broad- 
cloths, cassimcres,  and  other  articles  of  this  character,  is  held  up  as  a 
model  of  such  establishments  elsewhere  ; and  in  the  character  of  its  regu- 
lations, it  certainly  appears  to  have  merited  its  reputation.  We  trust  that 
it  may  advance  in  those  measures  which  are  calculated  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  operatives  ; and,  aided  by  the  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  who  administer  its  affairs,  thus  establish  this  essential 
enterprise  of  the  country  upon  a solid  and  prosperous  basis.* 


* Since  the  preparation  of  this  article,  we  have  received  from  a correspondent,  residing 
at  Lowell,  a statistical  view  of  Lowell  manufactures  in  1847,  which  will  be  found  under  our 
“ Journal  op  Mining  and  Manufactures,”  near  the  close  of  the  present  number  of  this 
Magazine.  y 
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There  having  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  locality 
of  this  granary,  and  the  facts  necessary  to  give  it  a fixed  habitation  being 
in  our  possession,  we  have  concluded  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  minds 
of  intelligent  inquirers  by  giving  the  exports  of  breadstufls  for  the  last 
commercial  year, — from  the  river  region  by  New  Orleans,  and  from  the 
lake  region  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego.  We  shall  also  show  that  the 
bulk  of  the  lake  exports  proceeds  from  a small  section  of  the  lake  shore. 

The  interior  portion  of  North  America,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence  rivers,  has  been  named,  by  an  eminent  writer,  44  the  North 
American  Valley.”  As  there  are  no  natural  barriers  separating  the  basins 
of  these  rivers,  and  as  they  are  intimately  connected  by  artificial  channels 
of  commerce  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  their  varied  productions,  it  is 
convenient  to  speak  of  them  as  composing  one  great  plain,  under  the  name 
above  given. 

With  the  exception  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Amazon,  the  North 
American  valley  excels  in  natural  resources,  any  other  on  the  globe.  Its 
mild  climate  gives  it  a decided  superiority  over  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  lake  portion  of  the  interior 
plain,  has  been  unsettled.  The  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries 
were  comparatively  well  settled  before  the  country  of  the  lakes  attracted 
much  attention.  All  this  is  being  changed.  Immigration,  since  1830, 
has  poured  along  the  United  States  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  with  yearly 
accumulating  force,  until  it  has  become  the  great  channel  of  colonization 
of  the  world.  These  immigrants  are  fed  from  the  surplus  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  enough  is  left  for  shipment  to  tide-water,  to  astonish  dealers 
in  the  great  markets  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  amount  flowing 
down  the  Mississippi  is  large,  but  it  is  much  exceeded  by  that  floated  on 
the  lakes.  The  amount  exported  from  New  Orleans  for  the  last  commer- 
cial year,  ending  31st  August,  1846,  was  as  follows,  (see  Merchants’ 
Magazine,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  406)  : — 


Flour 573,194  barrels.  2,865,970  bushels. 

Corn 941,589  sacks.  2,824,767  ** 


5,690,737 

Not  knowing  the  precise  quantity  in  a sack,  we  have  put  it  at  three 
bushels.  The  quantity  of  wheat  exported,  we  could  not  ascertain.  There 
were  received,  403,706  barrels  and  sacks.  What  part  of  this  was  con- 
verted into  flour  at  New  Orleans  for  home  use  and  export  is  not  known 
to  us.  If  we  estimate  half  as  exported  in  wheat,  at  three  bushels  the  bar- 
rel or  sack,  it  will  add  605,679  bushels  to  the  above,  and  show  the  aggre- 
gate of  breadstuff's  exported  from  New  Orleans  to  have  been  equal  to 
6,296,416  bushels.  This  was  a great  increase  on  the  preceding  year, 
but  it  will  be  very  much  l>elow  the  current  year.  The  uncommon  occur- 
rence of  high  winter  prices  and  good  stages  of  water  through  the  fall,  and 
thus  far  through  the  winter,  have  been  highly  favorable  to  that  route  for 
the  surplus  of  the  great  valley. 

The  amount  of  breadstufls  that  reached  tide-water  by  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  Canals  during  the  last  season  of  navigation  was  (see  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  191,  192,)  as  follows : — 
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Flour 3,063,441  barrels.  15,317,205  bushels. 

Wheat 2,950,636  “ 

Com .. 1,610,149  “ 

Amount 19,877,990 

There  were  received  in  Buffalo,  by  the  lakes  : — 

Flour 1,374,529  barrels.  6,872,645  bushels. 

Wheat 4,744,184  “ 

Com 1,455,258  " 

Total 13,072,087 

From  Oswego  there  was  forwarded  by  the  canal : — 

Flour.. 471,318  barrels.  2,355,590  bushels. 

Wheat 433,446  “ 

Com 347,747  “ 

Total 3,137,783 


Taking  the  lake  receipts  of  Buffalo  as  the  measure  of  her  canal  exports, 
and  adding  to  them  the  exports  of  Oswego,  we  have  nearly  the  true  amount 
sent  to  tide-water  from  the  lakes,  16,209,870  bushels. 

Of  this  amount,  12,284,970  bushels  were  sent  by  the  small  section  of 
the  lake  coast  embraced  by  and  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  In  & 
straight  line,  these  places  are  distant  from  each  other  but  90  miles,  and 
following  the  border  of  the  lake,  but  150  miles. 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  official  sources,  and  may  be  relied 
on  for  its  accuracy.  The  amount  shipped  from  the  harbors  of  Vermillion 
and  Black  River,  (Charlestown,)  not  being  known  to  us,  is  not  included: — 


Flour. 

bbis. 

Wheat. 

busk. 

Corn. 

busk. 

Bushel  >. 

Detroit 

464,092 

114,397 

3,768 

2,438,635 

Monroe 

155,108 

272,847 

4,804 

1,053,387 

Eastern  Michigan 

619,200 

387,244 

8,572 

3,491,816 

Toledo 

164,689 

810,963 

1,159,312 

2,793,720 

Lower  Sandusky 

1,010 

90,000 

18,400 

113,450 

Sandusky  City 

51,855 

843,746 

50,904 

1,153,925 

Milan 

Huron 

830 

636,141 

30,292 

1,672,340 

19,855 

660,176 

30,292 

4,041,385 

Cleveland 

368,355 

527,270 

Total 

1,205,939 

4,470,726 

1,784,343 

12,284,970 

Deducting  from  the  amount  received  at  tide-water 19,877,990  bushels, 

the  amount  shipped  through  Buffalo  and  Oswego....  16,209,870 

There  will  be  left 3,668,120 

Of  this,  some  portion  came  from  the  lakes  by  way  of  the  port  of  Ro- 
chester. We  know  that  several  vessels  were  employed  in  carrying  wheat 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  that  port,  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  State  of  New  York 
furnished  less  than  three  and  a half  millions  of  bushels  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions sent  to  tide-water.  The  quantity  required  for  consumption,  up  the 
Champlain  Canal,  in  the  river  towns,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
suburbs,  must  be  considerably  above  the  amount  furnished  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  Supposing  the  number  in  that  State  supplied  with  breadstuffs 
from  the  Erie  Canal,  to  be  100,000,  up  the  Champlain  Canal ; 200,000 
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in  and  through  the  river  towns,  and  600,000  in  and  through  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  that  each  person  consumes  six  bushels,  there  will  be  a de- 
ficiency of  nearly  two  millions  of  bushels  to  be  furnished  by  other  States. 

But  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  this  lake  trade,  the  most  striking  is,  that 
so  large  a portion  should  proceed  from  so  small  a section  of  the  lake  coast. 
The  entire  extent  of  lake  coast  is  some  4,500  miles,  much  of  which  has 
been  settled  longer  than  that  around  the  southwestern  border  of  Lake 
Erie  ; and  yet  we  find  the  ports  of  this  southwestern  border,  all  situated 
in  a straight  line  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Cleveland,  ship  off  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  breadstuffs  that  are  sent  from  the  lakes,  through 
American  ports. 


In  1846,  Buffalo  and  Oswego  sent  forward 16,209,870  bushels. 

Detroit,  Monroe,  Toledo,  Lower  Sandusky,  Sandusky  City, 

Milan,  Huron,  and  Cleveland  exported 12,284,970 


Leaving,  as  the  export  of  all  the  other  ports  around  the  lakes..  3,924,900 


nr  r..  • $ 19,391  barrels  flour,  equal  to  96,945  bushels 

Of  this  there  went  from  Chicago,  j Whoat ’ J 1,358,638  “ 

1,455,583 


5 15,756  barrels  flour,  equal  to  wheat 78,780  bushels. 

Wheat 213,448  44 

Com 1,633  44 


Total 293,863 


Of  the  balance,  Michigan  city  and  St.  Joseph’s  sent  forward  the  greater 
portion,  probably  more  than  three-fourths. 

Over  three-quarters  of  all  the  export  trade  of  Lake  Michigan  is  con- 
centrated within  a line  of  eighty  miles  around  its  head.  The  advantages 
of  the  heads  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  for  concentrating  the  trade  of 
great  sections,  is  worth  the  study  of  reflecting  and  business  men. 


Art.  TL— THE  MINES  OF  UPPER  CALIFORNIA.* 

Upper  California  appears,  from  such  indifferent  information  as  can 
be  obtained,  to  be  remarkably  rich  in  ores  and  other  minerals,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  and  a tho- 
rough geological  survey  is  made  of  it,  a vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth 
will  be  developed,  incredible  almost  beyond  belief. 

Quite  a number  of  mines  are  already  known  to  exist  in  that  small  por- 
tion of  Alta  California,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  of  the  extent  and  locality  of  which  I shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  such  information  as  is  in  my  possession. 

Ninety  miles  (by  sea)  south  of  St.  Diego,  there  are  some  very  extensive 
copper  mines  belonging  to  Don  Juan  Bandino. 

From  sixty  to  eighty  miles  south  of  Monterey,  on  the  rancho  (farm)  of 

• The  following  remarks  upon  the  Mines  of  Upper  California,  were  read  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  December  21st,  1846,  by  L.  W.  Sloat,  Cor- 
responding Member,  and  are  now  first  published  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Society. 
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Don  Jose  Rafael  Gonzales,  there  are  coal  beds  ; and  at  St.  Pablo,  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  others. 

At  the  mission  of  St.  John’s,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Monterey,  there 
are  large  beds  or  mines  of  sulphur.  Other  mines  have  also  been  discov- 
ered near  the  town  of  Sanoma — at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco— where,  I am  informed,  pieces  of  about  a pound  in  weight 
have  been  found,  perfectly  pure,  and  without  any  admixture  of  extraneous 
matter. 

Fifty  to  eighty  miles  north  of  Monterey,  there  are  said  to  be  several  sil- 
ver mines.  Twenty  miles  east  of  the  same  place,  there  are  mines  of  sil- 
ver and  lead,  which  have  been  gotten  out,  but  not  separated.  On  the 
southeast  end  of  the  Island  of  Catalina  is  a mine  from  which  some  silver 
has  been  successfully  extracted. 

There  are  several  places  throughout  California  where  asphaltum  is  ob- 
tained, and  is  used  for  roofing  and  flooring  houses,  first  mixing  it  with 
sand.  “I  have  in  these  places,”  says  my  informant,  “seen  many  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  birds,  half  buried  in  the  pitch  (asphaltum,)  where  they 
soon  die.”  A few  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  sea,  for  four  or  five 
miles,  is  colored  by  the  asphaltum  oozing  from  the  banks  and  running  seve- 
ral miles  upon  the  coast. 

Five  or  six  miles  from  tho  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  and  near  the  mission  of 
Santa  Clara,  there  are  mines  of  red  and  yellow  cinnabar  (quicksilver  ore,) 
discovered  in  1845,  by  Don  Andreas  Castellero,  of  Mexico.  The  place  had 
been  known  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  supposed,  by  the  Californians,  to 
be  a silver  mine.  In  1845,  Don  Andreas  Castellero  being  in  the  vicinity, 
heard  that  the  mountain  contained  rock  different  from  any  other  in  that 
region — went  to  examine  it — immediately  denounced  it  before  the  nearest 
alcalde,  and  then  made  known  what  it  contained.  This  ore  has  produced 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  from  very  imperfect  experiments. 
The  result  was  obtained  by  pounding  the  red  ore  to  about  tho  size  of  a 
large  pea  and  putting  it  into  an  old  gun-barrel,  the  muzzle  end  of  which 
was  immersed  in  a pot  of  water,  and  the  other  part  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a strong  fire — a plate  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  receiving  the  mer- 
cury, which  was  afterwards  strained  through  a silk  handkerchief.  The 
red  ore  produces  far  better  results  than  the  yellow. 

A much  more  indifferent  method  produces  about  15  per  cent.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows : — Upon  a shallow  wooden  tank,  containing  water,  is 
piled  sufficient  of  the  ore  to  fill  a whaler’s  try-pot,  which  is  covered  over 
the  heap  and  cemented  well  around  what  is  now  the  bottom,  with  clay — a 
large  quantity  of  wood  is  put  upon  the  pot — fired,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  the  quicksilver  is  found  in  the  tank.  Much 
of  this  ore,  however,  is  but  little  affected  by  the  process,  and  if  subjected  to 
a proper  analysis  would  yet  yield  largely.  The  mine  is  situated  upon  the 
top  of  a steep  mountain,  a mile  or  more  from  the  plain,  to  which  the  ore 
is  brought  down  on  mules. 

Near  the  town  of  Sanoma,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  other  mines,  the  rock  or  ore  of  which  is 
of  a greyish  cast.  I am  informed  that  its  yield,  with  the  same  imperfect 
experiments,  is  fully  equal  to  the  San  Jose  mines,  which  are  represented 
to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  Indians  have  brought  to  the  mission  of  St.  John’s  lead  ore  by  the 
blanket  full — refusing  to  tell  from  whence  they  brought  it.  On  the  rancho 
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of  Captain  Richardson,  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  there  is  lead.  My  informant  writes  : — “ I have  seen  a piece  of 
some  two  or  three  pounds,  said  to  be  from  the  rancho  of  Captain  Richard- 
son, at  San  Francisco  ; this  piece  was  full  of  pebble  stones,  which,  when 
taken  out  by  a nail  or  knife,  left  the  lead  entirely  pure,  and  indented  like 
honey,  comb.” 

On  the  Sacramento  River  there  is  much  slate  of  the  best  quality. 

Plumbago  (black  lead)  is  also  said  to  be  in  California. 

At  San  Fernando,  near  San  Pedro,  by  washing  the  sand  in  a plate,  any 
person  can  obtain  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  day  of  gold,  which  brings, 
in  the  United  States,  seventeen  dollars  per  ounce.  The  gold  has  been 
gathered  for  two  or  three  years,  although  but  few  (at  least  of  the  native 
Californians)  have  the  patience  to  look  for  it. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind,  from  all  the  information  I was 
enabled  to  obtain  during  my  short  stay  in  California,  that  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  asphaltum  and  coal,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  that  region  ; and  I am  confident  that  when  it  becomes  settled  (as  it 
soon  will  be)  by  Americans,  that  its  mineral  developments  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed, in  richness  and  variety,  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  In- 
dians have  always  said  there  were  mines,  but  refused  to  give  their  locality, 
and  the  Californians  did  not  choose,  or  have  been  too  lazy,  to  look  for 
them.  Indolence  and  poverty  have  prevented  the  working  of  those  al- 
ready discovered. 


Art.  TIL— PLANK  ROADS — NEW  IMPROVEMENT. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a city  than  good  roads. 
They  form  a system  of  arteries  and  veins,  drawing  all  to  the  great  centre. 
Their  importance  was  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  Athens,  Lace- 
dsemonia,  Thebes  and  other  States  of  Greece,  bestowed  much  attention 
upon  them.  The  Carthage nians  are  said  to  have  originated  paved  roads, 
and  Rome  followed  and  extended  the  process  of  their  construction.  Under 
Julius  Caesar,  the  seat  of  government  was  connected  with  all  the  chief 
towns,  with  paved  roads.  During  the  African  war,  a paved  road  was 
made  from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  to  the  Alps.  This  was  followed  up  after- 
wards, by  lines  of  communication  to  every  important  point,  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Seas  did  not  daunt  the  enterprise  of  these  people. 
Good  roads  were  made  on  the  shores  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land was  intersected,  and  penetrated  at  important  points.  The  first  road 
constructed  there,  was  made  by  Roman  hands. 

This  glorious  example  was  neglected  by  the  Britons.  Roads  were  al- 
lowed to  go  to  decay,  and  no  new  ones  to  take  their  place.  For  centuries 
following,  mere  paths  over  the  natural  surface  of  the  earth  were  used,  simi- 
lar to  those  usually  found  at  the  new  settlements  of  the  West,  called  Indian 
trails.  It  so  remained  unti^the  sixteenth  century,  when,  under  Charles 
II.,  the  first  turnpike  road  was  established  in  England,  and  tolls  allowed 
to  be  received.  One  hundred  years  ago,  most  of  the  goods  were  con- 
veyed on  pack-horses.  As  late  as  1770,  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Travels, 
over  the  road  where  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  is  now  con- 
structed, wrote  the  following.  He  said  : — 
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• 

“ I have  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to 
describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution  all  travellers,  who  may 
accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  way,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil.  For 
a thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks,  or  their  limbs,  by  overthrows  or  break- 
ing-down, They  will  here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I actually  could  not  fathom, 
floating  with  mud.  The  only  mending  it  receives,  is  tumbling  in  some  loose 
stones,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  jolting  a carriage  in  the  most  intole- 
rable manner.  These  are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts  ; for  I actually  passed 
three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory.” 

The  last  fifty  years  have  changed  the  character  of  all  the  principal  roads 
in  England.  A revolution  has  commenced,  which  is  still  progressing,  in 
road-making,  and  every  improvement  made,  is  immediately  fostered  by 
government.  What  has  been  said  of  England’s  neglect  of  roads,  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1790,  roads  were  neglected 
throughout  the  country,  and  but  little  attention  to  scientific  principle  was 
given  in  their  construction.  Some  thirty  years  back,  they  began  to  be 
bid  out  under  special  acts  of  the  various  States,  and,  in  many  instances, 
charters  were  given  for  the  erection  of  toll-gates.  The  greatest  improve- 
ments in  roads  have  taken  place  since  McAdam’s  method  of  using  broken 
stone  has  been  introduced.  The  building  of  the  national  road  by  govern- 
ment, on  this  plan,  contributed  to  its  general  introduction  among  us.  This 
has  proved  too  expensive  on  common  country  roads.  None  but  great  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  can  support  their  cost.  Even  this  has  been  superseded 
by  railroads,  and  they  are  fast  becoming  neglected  except  in  cities.  The 
dust  in  summer  and  mud  in  winter,  produced  by  broken  stone,  being  ob- 
jectionable in  streets,  a resort  to  wooden  blocks  was  made,  as  an  experi- 
ment, in  1839,  by  many  city  corporations;  among  others,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Rochester.  They  apparently  worked  well  for  a few  months, 
and  all  were  delighted  with  the  move ; no  dust,  no  mud,  and  no  noise. 
Time,  however,  has  too  truly  proved  their  unfitness. 

The  great  want  of  some  cheap  method  to  construct  roads  in  the  country, 
where  the  McAdara  plan  would  be  too  expensive,  has  been  long  felt,  and 
many  minds  have  given  it  deep  reflection. 

The  plank  road  system  originated  in  Canada,  in  1835.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways,  in  repairing  a road,  found  it  difficult  to  devise  any 
way  to  better  the  condition  of  a few  rods  of  quick-sand.  He  tried  various 
experiments  without  much  success.  Finally,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
sinking  heavy  timber  and  planking  it,  similar  to  bridging,  except  he  filled 
the  vacancy  between  the  sleepers  or  sills  with  stone  and  earth,  in  order  to 
let  the  plank  lay  solid  upon  it.  He  watched  the  operation  of  it  with  inter- 
est, and  found  he  had  overcome  the  quick-sand  trouble.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  the  plank  still  remained  solid.  He  then  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment over  a marshy  soil.  It  worked  well.  From  this,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  a common  road  made  of  plank. 

A company  was  formed  soon  after,  for  the  construction  of  a plank  road 
from  Toronto  to  the  river  Rouse,  which  was  finished  in  1839.  It  met  pub- 
lic expectation.  Another  was  built  from  Whitly  to  Lake  Ontario ; one 
from  London  to  Godrick ; another  from  Coburg  to  Rice  Lake  ; one  finish- 
ed from  the  Rapids,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Coto  de  Lac  to 

about  16  miles  long ; end  one  from  Longuile  to  Chambly,  commencing 
three  miles  below  Montreal,  which  is  15  miles  long.  They  have  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  as  being  the  best  roads  ever 
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made  for  ordinary  passage,  and  capable  of  being  used  next  to  railroad,  in 
expedition  of  travel. 

In  the  United  States,  lint  little  has  ever  been  known  of  them,  until  three 
years  ago.  except  by  visiters  to  Canada,  who  always  spoke  of  them  in  high 
commendation.  The  Rochester  Democratism  1843,  contained  several  let- 
ters in  reference  to  them,  written  by  a gentleman  of  that  city,  who  was  tra- 
velling through  Canada.  The  letters  were  extensively  copied  by  the 
press,  and  the  adoption  of  them  into  this  country  urged.  Since  then, 
charters  have  been  obtained  for  the  construction  of  three  roads  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  viz. : one  from  Buffalo  to  Aurora  ; another  from  Buffalo  to 
Lancaster;  the  third  from  Salina  to  Brev/erton.  The  last  mentioned  is 
the  only  one  now  constructed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  miles  long. 
George  Geddes,  of  Onondaga  county,  was  the  engineer.  As  the  subject 
is  becoming  a topic  of  much  interest  throughout  this  State,  the  mode  of  con- 
struction is  of  interest.  Wo  extract  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Geddes  to  a 
friend : — 

“ In  case  it.  is  expected  that  a very  great  amount  of  travel  is  to  pass  over  the 
road,  two  trucks,  each  eight  feet  wide,  will  be  required  ; but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  road  coming  into  your  town  will  require  more  than  one  track  ; at  any 
rate  for  more  than  a lew  miles  out  of  town.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  a man,  who 
has  not  seen  the  thing  tried,  that  one  track  is  entirely  sufficient,  except  in  cases 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  travel ; but  it  is  so,  and  the  road  out  of  Salina  has 
but  one  track,  except  over  places  where  proper  earth  could  not  be  obtained  with 
which  to  make  a road  alongside  of  the  plank.  Over  the  light  sand  plains,  where, 
in  dry  weather,  a wagon  would  cut  into  the  sand,  we  laid  two  tracks;  but  over 
clav  or  common  earth,  we  laid  but  one  ; and  during  the  very  rainy  autumn  just 
past,  our  road  has  constantly  been  in  good  order  for  teams  to  turn  out. 

“ In  case  there  is  so  much  travel  that  common  earth  cannot  he  kept  in  good  or- 
der for  turning  out — then  the  tolls  paid  bv  that  travel  will  compensate  for  the  cost 
of  the  second  track  ; so  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  owners  meet,  and 
the  thing  will  regulate  itself.  If  the  second  track  is  required,  then  its  cost  will 
be  a good  investment. 

‘‘There  is  another  particular  in  which  the  public  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  owners  go  together — the  tolls.  The  charter  of  the  Salina  road  allows  the  Di- 
rectors to  regulate  the  tolls  within  certain  limits  ; in  summer  we  exact  three- 
fourths,  and  in  winter,  one-half  the  sum  allowed  us  from  vehicles  drawn  by  two 
animals.  It  is  our  interest  to  encourage  such  an  amount  of  travel  as  to  insure 
the  wearing  out.  rather  than  the  rotting  out  of  our  timljer,  and  by  taxing  the  travel 
lightly,  we  increase  the  amount. 

“ The  track  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the  road,  so  that  teams  coming  into  town 
keep  it,  and  teams  going  out  yield  it,  in  passing.  The  tonnage  being  chiefly  in 
one  direction,  it  is  generally  the  unloaded  teams  that  have  to  do  all  the  turning 
out. 

“The  plank  are  of  hemlock,  eight  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  laid  cross- 
wise of  the  road,  on  sills  four  inches  square.  The  earth  is  broken  up  and  made 
fine,  the  sills  are  bedded  into  it,  and  the  surface  graded  smooth  ; the  plank  are 
then  laid  on  the  sills,  care  being  taken  that  the  earth  is  up  to  and  touches  the 
plank  at  every  point.  This  is  important,  for  if  any  space  be  left  for  air  under  the 
plank,  or  alongside  the  sills,  dry  rot  follows.  I saw,  in  Canada,  a road  that  had 
been  worn  out,  and  was  being  rebuilt.  The  sills  were  good  and  the  plank  were 
sound  on  the  underside,  save  where  air  had  supplied  the  place  of  earth,  and  there 
they  were  destroyed  by  rot.  The  plank  having  been  laid,  the  next  thing  is  to 
grade  a road  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  on  one  side,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
other,  by  taking  earth  from  the  ditches  on  each  side,  and  bringing  it,  by  a ditch- 
scraper,  just  np  to  and  even  with  the  upper  side  of  the  plank,  so  that  if  a wheel 
runs  off  the  track,  it  passes  upon  a smooth  surface  of  earth.  The  ends  of  the 
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plank  should  not  be  laid  even,  but  a part  should  project  from  two  to  four  inches  by 
the  general  line,  to  prevent  a rut  being  cut  just  along  the  ends  of  the  plank.  If 
the  ends  of  the  plank  are  even,  and  a small  rut  is  made,  the  wheel  of  a loaded  wa- 
gon  will  scrape  along  the  ends  for  some  distance  before  it  will  rise  up  to  the  top 
of  the  plank,  unless  the  wagon  moves  in  a direction  nearly  across  the  road;  but 
if  the  wheel  cannot  move  two  flfet  forward  without  coming  square  against  the 
edge  of  a projecting  plank,  the  difficulty  of  getting  on  the  road  is  avoided.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pin  or  spike  the  plank  to  the  sill. 

“Perfect  drainage  must  be  secured,  and  to  that  end  the  ditches  must  be  deep 
and  wide,  and  good  sluices  wherever  water  crosses  the  road.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant point — drain  perfectly. 

“ As  to  the  cost  of  such  a road,  I will  answer  you  by  giving  you  a copy  of  my 
estimate  for  the  Salina  road,  which  very  considerably  exceeded  the  actual  cost 
It  is  proper  to  inform  you  this  road  was  made  upon  the  bed  of  an  old  road,  filled  izr 
many  places  with  stone  and  logs.  The  right  of  way  cost  us  nothing.  The  esti- 
mate was  for  plank  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Where  we  laid  two  tracks,  we 
laid  one  of  them  with  three  inch  plank,  but  the  main  track  was  four  inches  thick. 
It  is  economy  to  use  thick  plank  if  the  travel  is  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  road,  but 
if  it  is  to  rot  before  it  is  worn  out,  then,  of  course,  thin  plank  should  be  used.  The 
Canada  roads  are  generally  three  inches  thick,  and  are  made  of  pine,  and  last 
about  eight  years. 

“estimate  of  the  cost  of  a single  track  flank  road,  eight  feet  wide, 

FOR  ONE  MILE  : 

Sills  4 in.  by  4 in 14,080  ft.  board  meas. 

8 ft.  width  of  plank  3 in.  thick,. .126,720  “ “ 


140,800  feet,  at  $5  per  thousand. . . $704,00 


Laying  and  grading,  $1  per  rod, 320,00 

Engineering,  superintendence,  &c.,  10  per  cent, 102,00 

Gate-houses,  say 100,00 

For  a 4 in.  road  add  42,240  ft.,  at  $5  per  M 21 1 ,00 

Sluices,  bridges  and  contingencies,. .. 63,00 


Total, $1,600,00 


“ We  did  not  let  out  to  contractors  the  construction  of  our  road,  for  the  reason  that 
we  were  very  desirous  of  securing  the  bedding  of  the  timber  perfectly, a thing  that  my 
observation  in  Canada  satisfied  me  was  not  always  done,  when  the  work  was  made 
by  the  rod ; and  as  plank  road  making  was  a new  business,  no  person  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  at  the  price  estimated.  By  doing  our  work  by  the  day,  we 
not  only  secured  its  perfect  construction  in  this  particular,  but  we  saved  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  cost.  After  we  had  acquired  experience  and  skill,  we 
reduced  the  cost  of  grading  and  laying  the  road  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a rod, 
including  construction  of  sluices  and  bridges,  and  grubbing,  and  in  short,  every- 
thing but  materials  and  superintendence. 

“ If  you  make  plank  roads,  I advise  you  by  all  means  to  do  the  work  by  the  day, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  business,  a man  who  is  fully  competent  to  engineer 
and  direct  the  whole  matter.  The  variation  of  a few  inches  in  the  line  of  a road, 
may  tell  largely  in  the  cost  of  construction.  The  lumber  you  can  best  obtain  by 
dividing  the  road  into  eighty-rod  sections,  staking  them  out  and  letting  them  to 
the  most  favorable  proposers — the  lumber  to  be  distributed  along  the  line  equally 
as  near  as  may  be,  as  it  is  delivered. 

“ As  to  the  value  of  plank  roads  to  the  public  and  to  the  owners,  I can  best  an- 
swer you  by  saying  that  I have  seen  a McAdamized  road  taken  up,  eight  feet  in 
width,  to  make  room  for  a plank  track — and  by  informing  you  that  men  who  have 
travelled  over  the  best  roads  in  England,  6ay  that  there  is  not  in  Great  Britain  as 
good  a road  as  the  Salina  Plank  Road.” 

The  Longuil  and  Chambly  plank  road  in  Canada,  was  rclaid  the  past 
season,  after  a wear  of  eight  years.  The  income  of  the  road  paid  a divi- 
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dend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  first  construction,  and  reserved  a 
sufficient  sinking  fund  to  pay  for  re-building. 

Fourteen  applications  are  made  to  the  present  session  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  for  charters  to  build  roads  of  this  description, — four  ofthem  to 
lead  from  the  city  of  Rochester. 


Art.  VIII.— COMMERCE  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  FRO*  1816  TO  1847. 

The  trade  of  Rio  is  very  extensive,  and  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  now  by  far  the  greatest  mart  for  the  export  of 
coffee.  The  shipments  of  this  important  article,  which,  in  1830,  amounted 
to  396,785  bags,  have  increased  with  such  unexampled  rapidity  that,  in 
1839-40,  they  amounted  to  1,095,346  bags,  that  is  (taking  the  bag’  at  154 
lbs.,)  to  168,683,294  lbs.,  or  75,305  tons — being  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
exports  of  coffee  from  all  the  other  ports  in  the  world  ! Sugar  is  also  an 
important  article  of  export  from  Rio,  though  latterly  it  has  been  decreas- 
ing, and  does  not  now  exceed  10,000  cases  (15  cwt.  each;)  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  Santos  are,  however,  increasing;  and  amounting,  in  1839-40, 
to  624,750  arrobas.  The  other  great  articles  of  export  from  Rio  are  hides, 
rice,  tobacco,  rum,  tapioca,  ipecacuanha,  manioc  flour,  and  other  inferior 
articles.  The  export  of  cotton  has  almost  entirely  ceased ; and  that  of 
gold,  diamonds,  &c.,  is  mostly  clandestine,  and  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
worth  notice.  We  subjoin 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  (IN  REIS)  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCE,  EXPORTED  FROM  RIO,  IN  1840. 


Rei*.  Rail, 

Coffee,  5,255,950  arrobas,  at  3,500 18,305,825 

Expenses,  including  duty  and  commission,  17$  per  cent  3,219,269 

21,615,094 

Sugar,  575,003  arrobas,  at  2,100 1,207,500 

Expenses,  as  above,  15  per  cent 905,620 

2,113,120 

Hides,  184,292,  ot  6,300 1,161,039 

Horns,  100,000,  at  4,500  per  100 4,500 

Tanned  half-hides,  17,500,  at  2,500 43,750 

Rice,  bags,  17,805,  ai  9,000 161,145 

Tob;iccu,  arrobas,  100,000,  at  4,500 450,000 

Rum,  pipes,  3,110,  at  65,000 202,150 

Tapioca,  barrels,  250,  at  9,000 2,250 

Ipecacuanha,  Ibe.,  20,000,  at  500 10,000 

Jacoranda,  manioc  Hour,  and  various  articles 20,000 


2,234,834 

Expenses,  as  above,  12}  per  cent 279,350 

2,514,184 


Total  value  of  exports  during  the  year  1840 26,242,398 

Being,  at  the  medium  exchange  of  the  year,  equal  to  about  jC3, 400,000. 


The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  undermentioned  years,  have 
been — 


Reis. 

1836,  18,711,824 

1837,  15,362,642 

1838,  20,455,865 


R*.Y 

1839,  23,362,298 

1840,  26,242,398 


The  principal  article  of  import  consists  of  cotton  goods,  the  value  of 
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which  amounts  to  full  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  Next  to 
cottons  are  woollens,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  wines,  jewellery,  and 
iron-mongery ; flour,  meat,  fish,  butter,  and  other  articles  of  provision  ; 
spirits,  salt,  earthenware,  paper,  and  a host  of  other  articles.  Of  the  total 
value  of  the  imports,  in  1838-9,  estimated  at  29,450.698  rs.,  that  of  the  cot- 
ton goods,  which  were  almost  wholly  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  amounted 
to  10,555,704.  We  subjoin 


AH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORTS  INTO  RIO,  DURING  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  YEARS 
ENDING  WITH  1838-9,  SPECIFYING  THE  VALUE  OF  THOSE  FURNISHED  BY  EACH  CuUNTRY. 


Countries. 

1816-7. 

1837-8. 

1818-9. 

Reis. 

Rein. 

Re»s. 

Great  Britain  ond  her  possessions... 

13  315,787 

2, 6^9.816 

15,092,554 

France 

3,921,145 

2,804,160 

4,3 1 4, 3f  3 

United  States  JSJ-.  A. 

1 ,054,474 

1,667,863 

1,799,687 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 

2,037  938 

1,66 1 ,875 

1,596,317 

States  in  the  R.  Plata 

1,098.204 

1,599,080 

1,577,217 

Portugal  and  her  possessions 

1,671,329 

1,550.395 

2,652,598 

Spain 

357,619 

682,126 

765,413 

Italy 

473,674 

205,200 

475.015 

Ports  of  the  Pacific 

282.644 

216,057 

9.994 

Baltic  ports 

166,699 

155,040 

350,255 

Fisheries 

130,595 

121,751 

160 

Holland  and  Belgium 

110,267 

115,793 

109,243 

Austria 

55,4  10 

69,151 

2,471 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

21,011 

28,966 

5,338 

Sundry  places 

12,418 

19.958 

Coastwise,  duties  paid 

485,203 

129,600 

622,820 

Ditto,  duties  unpaid 

152,563 

502,122 

57,295 

Total 

25,480,100 

21,316,275 

29,450,698 

The  customs’  duties  at  Rio,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,929,822  reis  on  im- 
ports, and  to  1,920,406  rs.  on  exports.  During  the  same  year,  858  ships 
arrived  at  Rio  from  foreign  ports;  and  812  sailed,  of  which  512  were  laden 
with  Brazilian  produce,  and  230  in  ballast.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1841, 
there  were  in  the  port  21  British,  27  Portuguese,  12  American,  &c.,  ships. 
The  arrivals  coastwise,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1489.* 

The  follow  ing  particulars  of  the  commerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  de- 
rived from  the  circular  of  a highly  respectable  commercial  house  at  that 
port,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  1st,  1847.  It  furnishes  a succinct 
statement  of  the  trade  of  Rio,  during  the  year  1846  : — 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  RIO  DURING  THE  TEAR  1846. 

Arrivals  of  American  vessels,  last  year,  wfere  from  United  States,  T24; 
elsewhere,  120;  whalers,  28;  total,  273.  Being  an  increase  of  20  over 
those  in  1845. 

Imports . — From  the  United  States  have  been  received  193,123  barrels 
flour,  197  barrels  bran,  4,685  packages  domestics,  1,658  packages  tea, 
9,752  boxes  sperm,  and  1,536  boxes  composition  candles,  683,000  feet 
lumber,  8,877  barrels  rosin,  1,224  barrels  beef,  1,470  barrels  pork,  121 
hogsheads  tobacco,  892  boxes  and  kegs  tobacco,  52,000  feet  oars,  325  tons 
coal,  130  cases  cassia,  356  bales  hay,  1,595  coils  cordage,  74,795  pounds 
wax,  1U9  dozen  chairs,  7,292  hams,  4,128  kegs  lard,  432  packages  tacks 
and  nails,  2,248  packages  spirits  of  turpentine,  148,000  scgars,  215  pack- 
ages drugs,  600  packages  sail-cloth,  835  barrels  apples,  70  barrels  pitch 

* From  Freeso’s  Rio  Circular,  and  private  returns  from  Rio. 
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and  tar,  2,505  boxes  fire -crackers,  787  tons  ice,  5,024  kegs  gunpowder, 
60  bags  pepper,  407  boxes  soap,  800  drums  fish,  aud  sundries.  From 
whalers,  about  50,000  gallons  oil. 

From  Europe,  have  been  received  14,015  barrels  flour ; and  from  Val- 
paraiso, 4,218  bags  wheat. 

FLOUR IMPORTS  AND  SALES. 


Stock  in  hnnd,  January  1st,  1846, barrels,  10,700 

Imported  from  United  States, 44  193,123 

44  Europe,  &c., 44  17,177 


Total  supply, 221,000 

Stock  in  1st  hands,  1st  January,  1847, 21,000 


Sales  in  12  months  for  consumption  and  export,  or  per  month  16,666  barrels,  200,000 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  bakers  held  moderate  stocks, 
and  there  being  a demand  for  the  llio  Grande,  holders  were  very  firm,  and 
large  sales  of  Richmond  were  made  at  20||a21||  nett  $&a&  50;  Baltimore, 
18||a  18||300  nett  $6  87^7  50;  advices  from  England  then  checked  the 
market.  The  arrivals  to  July  were  large.  Prices  declined  gradually  to 
18||rtl9||  for  Richmond.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  being  more  wanted, 
were  maintained  at  17||<il7||5t)l).  The  arrivals  in  July  were  large,  but 
an  unexpected  demand  tor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  South,  relieved 
the  market  of  17,000  barrels,  at  a reduction  of  l||r/l||500  per  barrel.  At 
the  close,  holders  were  firm  at  16||  for  Baltimore,  18||  for  Richmond.  The 
sales  in  August  to  15th,  were  10,000  barrels  at  15||500al6||  for  Balti- 
more, 17||al8||  for  Richmond. 

The  usual  time  of  arrival  of  new  flour  being  near,  alarm  was  taken, 
and  sales  of  Philadelphia  made  on  26th,  at  13||  and  12||500;  being  a re- 
duction of  4||500  per  barrel  in  three  weeks.  In  September,  the  arrivals 
were  moderate,  but  considerable  sales  were  made  at  very  low  prices ; the 
impression  being  given,  that  the  crops  in  the  United  States  would  be  very 
heavy,  prices  low,  and  large  shipments,  in  consequence  of  the  determina- 
tion of  some  holders  not  to  lie  left  with  any  old  on  hand.  Richmond  sold 
at  1 6 1| rr  16 1| 500  ; O.  Dance  and  Columbia,  12||500«13||  ; Richmond  Coun- 
try, 12||  ; and  Baltimore,  1 1 1|000.  Some  holders  of  good  flour  retired 
their  stocks,  being  convinced  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  In  Oc- 
tober, the  arrivals  were  rather  large  ; but  holders  were  enabled  to  obtain 
better  prices,  assisted  by  the  account  of  the  short  crops  in  Europe,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  would  be  moderate, 
especially  of  Richmond  City.  Now  Gallcgo  arrived  on  26th,  and  was 
sold  at  I8||500al9||000  ; old  Gallego,  17||cil8|| ; O.  Dance,  13||500 ; BM. 
timore,  12||. 

In  November  the  import  was  moderate,  and  sales  continued  to  be  made 
at  improving  prices.  New  Richmond,  19||u20;  old  Richmond,  17||al9|| ; 
old  Columbia  Mills,  1G|| ; new  Baltimore,  ]3||<zl5||.  Arrivals  in  Decem- 
ber large,  and  considerable  sales  were  made,  early  in  the  month,  at  21 1| 
for  new  Richmond  ; old  Haxall,  18||al9||  ; Baltimore,  17||al7||500 ; but 
holders,  encouraged  by  the  European  quotations  and  inquiries  for  the  South, 
advanced  their  prices  to  22 1|  for  Richmond,  18||  for  Baltimore,  allhough 
the  stock  had  increased  to  21,000  barrels  ; being  under  the  belief  that  the 
export  from  the  United  Stales  to  this  coast  would  fall  off,  and  that  the  ba- 
kers who  had  moderate  stocks  must  buy  largely  in  January.  The  import 
of  Richmond  City  Mills  flour  was  in  excess  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year ; during  the  last  six,  it  has  been  only  4,000  barrels  per  month.  The 
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average  has  been  6,000,  which  is  the  utmost  that  the  market  requires* 
Of  other  sorts,  8a  10,000  per  month  is  a fair  supply.  , 

Domestics. — Importations  moderate,  compared  with  1845  ; but  the  large 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  large  supplies  of  English  imita- 
tions, have  kept  prices  very  low  and  gradually  declining.  The  last  sales 
have  been  at  auction,  at  275  rs.  for  blue  drills,  nett  9 cts. ; Shetuckees 
stripes,  250  rs.  nett  9 cts.  York  stripes  are  getting  out  of  use,  the  more 
common  qualities  being  preferred ; they  cannot  be  quoted  over  290  rs. 
nett  10}.  There  has  been  some  demand  for  export  to  the  coast,  and 
brown  drills  would  bring  230  rs.  nett  8 cts. ; 30  inch  shirtings,  175  rs. 
nett  6$  cts.  The  stock  is  upwards  of  2,000  packages,  mostly  blues  and 
stripes.  The  stock  of  English  is  large  ; and  the  auction  sales  in  Janu- 
ary, it  is  to  be  feared,  will  depress  prices  still  more. 

Spirits  Turpentine. — The  consumption  has  considerably  increased,  and 
fair  prices  have  been  obtained ; last  sales  at  260  in  tins,  nett  55  cts.  per 
gallon,  and  1,220  barrels  nett  40  cts.  Chairs. — Split  rattan  and  straw 
matting  are  quite  unsaleable,  and  would  discourage  all  shipments,  except 
of  regular  articles.  Coffee. — The  supplies  during  the  first  six  months 
were  abundant,  being  increased  by  large  arrivals  of  the  new  crop,  which 
was  very  early  and  weather  fine ; this  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  planters  have  sent  forward  their  crops  faster  than 
ever  known.  Prices  were  highest  in  April,  when  superiors  were  from 
3||400a3||550,  6}a7  cts.  on  board.  They  have  gradually  declined  since, 
and  in  December,  superiors  were  sold  at  2||800a3||000,  6}a6|  cts.;  good 
firsts,  2||650a2||750,  5}a6  cts.  The  demand  has  been  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  the  stock  does  not  now  exceed  40,000  bags — prices  firm.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  arrivals  since  June,  and  the  weather  having  become 
unsettled,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  supplies  henceforward  will  be  much 
less,  and  the  quality,  as  usual,  will  be  more  inferior. 

Exports  of  coffee,  the  past  ten  years,  are  as  follows : — 


To  Europe. 

To  United  States. 

1837... 

Bag *. 

499,264 

Pounds. 

64,000,000 

Bags. 

128,375 

Pounds. 

20,500,000 

1838... 

513,768 

79,800,000 

237,036 

43,000,000 

1839... 

525,802 

82,100,000 

336,620 

53,300,000 

1840... 

705,018 

84,100,000 

297,248 

47,600,000 

1841... 

539,384 

112,800,000 

427,299 

68,100,000 

1842... 

809,993 

86,000,000 

343,734 

55,000,000 

1843... 

618,614 

129,600,000 

542,714 

86,600,000 

1844... 

678,552 

98,900,000 

554,382 

88,600,000 

1845... 

645,023 

108,500,000 

546,615 

86,400,000 

1846... 

774,025 

103,000,000 

721,220 

115,400,000 

Total. 

Bag*  Pounds. 

627,639  100,300,000 
780,804  125,100,000 
862,422  137,400,000 
1,002,296  160,400,000 
966,683  154.100,000 
1,153,731  184,600,000 

1,161,328  185,500,000 
1,232,935  197,100,000 
1,191,641  189,400,000 

1 ,500,245  240,000,000 


To  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  past  five  years,  have  been  as 


follows': — 

1843. 

1841. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

New  York, 

109,971 

155,7  It 

185,388 

169,048 

203,537 

Baltimore, 

88,230 

148,625 

127,154 

117,098 

229,204 

New  Orleans, 

152,511 

129,997 

175,625 

151,142 

Philadelphia, 

34,792 

28,255 

35,168 

47,747 

Boston, 

23,513 

33,857 

60,881 

47,012 

75,816 

Charleston, 

Mobile, 

9,972 

5,450 

11,797 

11,468 

7,657 

2,025 

2,664 

7,918 

5,858 

Richmond^. 

, 

Savannah,... 

1,757 

Total, 

343,738 

543,713 

554,382 

546,615 

721,223 
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The  currency  of  Rio,  and  of  Brazil  generally,  is  in  a very  vitiated  state. 
The  par  of  exchange,  when  the  silver  currency  was  maintained,  was  67£d., 
and  the  current  rate  was  usually  higher ; but  for  some  years  past,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  paper  and  copper,  the  exchange  has  fallen,  so  that  its 
average  rate  in  Rio,  in  1840,  was  30Jd. 

The  harbor  of  Rio  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  entrance  is 
marked  by  a remarkable  hill,  in  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf,  900  feet  in 
height,  close  to  its  west  side,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the 
distance  of  about  miles,  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  which  is  a light- 
house. There  is,  also,  a light-house,  having  the  lantern  elevated  about 
800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  Ilha  Raza  (Flat  Island,)  about  10  miles 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Ships  may  enter  either  by  night  or 
day,  there  being  no  obstruction  or  danger  of  any  kind.  The  water  in  the 
bay  is  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships  of  war ; and  it  is  extensive  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  navies  of  all  countries  in  the  world.* 


Art.  H. — PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

New  York,  March  20,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir — By  the  last  steamer,  I received  from  J.  Balestier,  Esq., 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  a planter  in  Porto  Rico,  which  appeared  to  me  to  possess  so 
much  of  general  interest,  that  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  transmit  to  you 
a copy  of  the  material  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  B.  has  resided  in  Singapore  since  the  year  1838,  and  is  very  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  commercial  and  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
East.  The  present  communication  relates  to  the  prospective  production 
of  sugar,  and  embraces  a sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  sugar-planting 
in  Java,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  &c.  With  this  letter  I also  send  you  a 
commercial  article,  written  by  my  brother  expressly  for  your  valuable 
Magazine.*)* 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  Balestier. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  J.  BALESTIER,  ESQ. 

What  with  the  reduction  in  the  duties  in  England  and  America,  and  the 
prevailing  spirit  in  the  remainder  of  Europe,  lor  cheap  sugars,  the  con- 
sumption must  greatly  increase ; and  as  growers  of  the  article  are  not 
prepared  to  supply  this  unexpected  call,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  for 
some  years  to  come,  prices  will  rather  advance  than  decline.  No  part  of 
America,  except  the  United  States,  is  in  a condition  to  add  much  to  the 
stock  now  raised. 

There  is  abundance  of  first-rate  soil,  but  a great  scarcity  of  laborers ; 
and  without  them  the  land  has  but  little  value.  To  this  quarter — the  East- 
ern hemisphere,  abounding  in  suitable  soil  and  efficient  hands— expecta- 
tion is  naturally  turned  to  furnish  the  increased  demand. 


• McCulloch’s  Universal  Gazetteer. 

t The  article  alluded  to,  relating  to  the  Commerce  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  a former  part  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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But  there  will  be  found  great  obstacles  in  the  realization  of  this  expec- 
tation, causing  great  disappointment.  This  Eastern  world,  though  pos- 
sessed of  unbounded  soil  and  population,  is  wanting  in  capital  and  in  en- 
terprising Europeans,  without  which  there  can  be  no  considerable  addition 
to  sugar  production.  The  natives,  left  to  themselves,  are  too  much  want- 
ing in  industrious  habits,  or  in  ambition  of  riches,  ever  to  make  good  a 
deficiency  in  so  costly  and  complicated  a manufacture  as  that  of  sugar. 
Java,  under  its  system  of  forced  labor,  is  strained  beyond  prudence,  as  ia 
proved  by  two  successive  years  of  famine  brought  on  by  turning  the  in- 
dustry of  that  island  from  rice  cultivation — the  bread  of  that  country — into 
other  channels,  such  as  indigo,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  Philippines, 
vast  and  rich  in  soil,  are  in  the  hands  of  pirates  and  Indians,  and  by  law 
or  habit,  arc  rendered  unapproachable  to  foreigners  beyond  the  limits  of 
Manilla,  the  capital ; and  although  there  is  a yearly  development  of  their 
productiveness,  still  they  are  far  from  being  productive  to  the  extent  they 
would  be,  were  Europeans  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the  in- 
terior, and  turn  the  population  to  industrious  habits  by  giving  them  ade- 
quate wages  for  their  labor.  China  produces  much  sugar;  hut  as  their 
own  consumption  is  great,  and  as  they  even  import  considerable  coarse 
sugar  from  Cochin  China  and  Siam,  it  would  seem  that  no  considerable 
surplus  could  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.  Cochin  China  is  in  the 
hands  of  a despot,  who  reaps  what  his  people  are  made  to  plant;  they  re- 
ceiving, cither  in  articles  of  food,  clothing,  or  money,  what  his  majesty  is 
pleased  to  give  them.  Everything  comes  into  his  granaries  for  future  dis- 
posal, and  he  alone  exports,  in  his  own  ships,  to  this  port  and  to  Batavia, 
whatever  is  marketable — say  about  20,000  piculs  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
some  coflee.  Siam  is  another  of  those  vast  countries  where  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  might  be  grown  were  it  not  for  the  cupidity  of  its  sovereign. 
He  of  Cochin  China,  as  I have  said,  obliges  his  people  to  sow,  to  enrich 
himself  with  the  reaping;  whilst  his  brother  of  Siam  encouraged  the  im- 
migration of  colonies  of  Chinese  into  his  States,  to  obtain  a revenue  from 
the  rich  alluvial  wastes  which  his  own  subjects  had  not  energy  and  indus- 
try to  cultivate.  The  Chinese  paid  a regular  lixed  rent  for  their  allotments, 
and  their  production  of  sugar  greatly  increased.  But  an  unlooked-for  pur- 
chaser made  his  appearance.  Hitherto,  the  Chinese  had  been  free  to  sell 
their  crops  to  the  highest  bidder ; but  now,  the  king's  emissaries  demanded 
the  delivery  of  the  sugar  at  a price  fixed  by  himself,  and  which,  being  less 
than  the  market  value,  leaves  to  his  merchant  majesty  a handsome  profit 
on  the  sales  to  foreigners.  That  proceedings  so  arbitrary  should  check 
the  manufacture,  is  the  natural  consequence  ; and  Siam,  therefore,  will 
not,  for  the  present,  lend  a helping  hand  in  replenishing  the  warehouses  of 
the  West  with  sugar. 

I have  given  you  a rapid,  and,  I believe,  a correct  survey,  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  principal  sugar  lands  in  the  East,  to  meet  the  new  wants 
expected  to  arise  from  a less  burdensome  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

The  time,  however,  will  come — must  come — when  the  world  will  be 
amply  supplied  with  this  article.  British  India,  and  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are  in  a better  condition  to  become  producers 
on  a larger  scale  than  any  other  region.  I have  already  said,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  letter,  that  there  is  abundance  of  soil  and  of  laborers,  but  that 
capital  and  adventurers  were  wanting.  This  is  true,  at  present ; but  will 
it  be  so  long,  after  the  stability  of  this  branch  of  industry  shall  be  well 
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established?  For  many  years  past,  vacillating  policies  and  tariffs  have 
given  anything  but  security  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  growing 
sugar;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  capitalists  have  been  unwilling 
to  lend  money  to  cany  on  or  establish  an  industry  universally  considered 
hazardous,  except  on  such  onerous  conditions,  as  made  the  unfortunate  bor- 
rower  a bonded  slave  for  life. 

The  new  policy  of  governments,  which,  by  the  imposition  of  moderate 
duties,  encourages  consumption,  gives  that  stability  and  security  so  much 
wanted,  and  will  lead  capital  to  flow  in  that  channel.  That  great  obsta- 
cle removed,  adventurers  from  the  West  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  plains 
of  over-populated  India.  Money,  obtained  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest, 
will  enable  them  to  form  plantations,  and  raise  and  export  sugar,  cheaper 
than  from  any  other  quarter  of  the.  globe,  unless  these  shores,  (the  Straits 
of  Malacca,)  jutting  out  front  India  and  China,  whose  population  is  the 
densest  in  the  world,  should  prove  an  exception. 

The  shores  of  the  Malaya  Peninsula,  along  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  have 
far  greater  advantages  for  the  growth  of  sugar-cane  than  any  portion  of 
British  India.  The  whole  extent  of  country  is  perfectly  healthful  to  Eu- 
ropeans, Chinese,  Indians,  or  aboriginal  Malays.  In  its  whole  extent,  it 
is  exempt  from  any  of  those  territic  and  destructive  atmospheric  convul- 
sions, such  as  hurricanes,  typhoons,  or  even  gales;  squalls,  only,  are  occa- 
sionally experienced.  Its  surface  is  diversilied  by  high  mountains  and 
rich  valleys,  and  plains  almost  interminable,  all  indicating,  by  the  luxuriant 
fruit  which  overspreads  them,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Large  navigable 
rivers,  and  other  w ater-courses,  indent  the  coast,  by  which  the  greatest  fa- 
cility would  be  had  in  communicating  with  the  interior.  Its  mineral 
wealth,  in  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  particularly  in  tin,  is  great. 

This  peninsula,  with  upwards  of  500  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  small  settlements,  viz. : Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Pe- 
nang, or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is  a waste. 

Possessing  such  eminent  advantages,  what  is  not  that  waste  capable  of 
becoming,  with  capital  at  command,  and  cheap  labor  from  India  and  China 
close  at  hand  l Nothing  is  wanting,  but  confidence  in  the  business  of 
raising  sugar,  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  it  within  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  shall  fully  meet  the  probable  increased  wants  of 
the  European  and  American  populations. 

Receive,  then,  my  friendly  congratulations  on  what  appears  to  me  just- 
founded  prospects  of  good  prices,  tor  some  years  to  come  ; but  at  the  same 
time  make  the  most  of  that  warning,  which  the  untold  millions  of  vacant 
cane  lands,  and  the  untold  millions  of  the  free  and  efficient  hands  of  In- 
dia— at  an  average  of  two  Spanish  dollars  per  month,  enduring  every- 
thing— gives  you.  Will  you  be  ready  to  compete  with  good  sugar,  tho 
cost  of  wdiich,  to  the  manufacturers,  shall  not  exceed  one  penny  sterling, 
or  two  cents  per  pound?  There  are  not  those  wanting — experienced  men 
in  the  business — who  are  ready  to  prove  that,  with  plough  and  steam  for 
helpmate — that  is,  wTith  improved  implements  and  skill — sugar,  nearly 
white,  can  be  turned  out  at  two  cents  per  pound.  j.  b. 
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Art.  X. — COMMERCIAL  CODE  OF  SPAIN. 

NUMBER  III. 

OP  MARITIME  TRANSPORTATION THE  BILL  OF  LADING. 

799.  The  shipper  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  receives  a cargo, 
cannot  refuse  to  interchange  mutually,  each  with  the  other,  as  a title  of 
their  respective  obligations  and  rights,  a bill  of  lading,  ( un  conocimienlo ,) 
in  which  shall  be  expressed — 

First — The  name,  registration,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

Second — The  name  of  the  captain  and  the  town  of  his  domicil. 

Third — The  port  of  loading  and  discharge  of  the  vessel. 

Fourth — The  names  of  the  shipper,  ( cargador ,)  and  also  of  the  con- 
signee, ( consignatario .) 

Fifth — The  quality,  the  quantity,  the  number  of  bales,  and  the  marks 
of  the  merchandise. 

Sixth — The  freight,  or  money  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  and  the 
primage  contracted  to  be  paid. 

But  the  designation  of  the  consignee  may  be  omitted,  and  the  cargo 
addressed  to  order. 

800.  The  shipper  shall  sign  a bill  of  lading,  which  he  shall  deliver  to 
the  captain. 

The  captain  shall  sign  so  many  hills  of  lading  as  the  shipper  may 
require. 

All  the  bills  of  lading,  as  well  that  which  the  shipper  ought  to  sign,  as 
those  which  are  required  of  the  captain,  shall  be  of  one  and  the  same 
tenor,  and  shall  bear  the  same  date,  and  shall  express  the  number  of  those 
which  have  been  signed. 

801.  There  being  found  a disagreement  between  the  bills  of  lading  of 
one  and  the  same  cargo,  the  contest  shall  be  settled  by  the  contents  of  the 
one  which  the  captain  may  present ; the  whole  being  written  out  in  full,  or, 
at  least,  the  part  which  shall  not  be  printed,  in  the  hand  of  the  shipper,  or 
of  a clerk  employed  in  the  business  of  his  trade,  without  amendment  or 
erasure  ; and  as  for  that  which  the  shipper  shall  produce,  it  must  be  signed 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  captain  himself. 

Should  the  two  bills  of  lading  which  are  discordant,  respectively  have 
this  requisite,  that  shall  be  the  true  bill  of  lading  which  the  parties  can 
prove. 

802.  Bills  of  lading,  to  older,  can  be  transferred  by  endorsement,  and 
negotiated. 

In  virtue  of  the  endorsement,  are  transferred  to  the  person  in  whose 
favor  they  have  been  made,  all  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  endorser  ( del 
endorsante)  with  respect  to  the  cargo. 

803.  The  legitimate  holder  of  a bill  of  lading  addressed  to  order,  must 
present  it  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  before  he  shall  make  a beginning  to 
discharge  his  cargo,  so  that  the  merchandise  may  be  delivered  directly  to 
him  ; and  omitting  to  do  so,  the  expenses  which  shall  be  caused  in  deposit, 
ing  the  cargo,  and  the  commission  of  one-half  per  cent,  to  which  the  de- 
positor shall  have  a right,  shall  be  on  account  of  the  holder  of  the  bill  of 
lading. 

804.  Whether  the  bill  of  lading  shall  be  given  to  order,  or  has  been 
drawn  up  in  favor  of  a particular  person,  the  destination  of  the  merchan- 
dise cannot  be  varied,  unless  the  shipper  shall  return  to  the  captain  all  the 
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bills  of  lading ; and  if  the  captain  shall  consent  to  this,  be  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  cargo  to  the  legitimate  holder  of  the  bills  of  lading. 

805.  If,  for  the  cause  of  being  mislaid,  the  exigency  provided  for  in  the 
article  preceding  cannot  be  made,  security  shall  be  given,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  captain,  for  the  value  of  the  cargo ; and  without  this  requisite, 
he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  subscribe  new  bills  of  lading  for  a distinct  con- 
signment. 

806.  The  captain  of  a vessel  dying,  or  ceasing  in  his  office  by  reason 
of  any  other  accident,  before  he  shall  have  made  sail,  the  shipper  can  de- 
mand of  his  successor  that  he  shall  invalidate  or  ratify  the  bills  of  lading 
subscribed  by  the  captain  who  received  the  cargo ; without  this,  he  shall 
not  be  responsible  beyond  that  which  shall  be  proved  by  the  shipper  to 
have  existed  in  the  ship,  when  the  successor  entered  into  the  exercise  of 
his  employment. 

The  expenses  which  may  occur  in  retaking  an  account  of  the  cargo 
embarked,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  ( naviero ) ship’s  hus- 
band, without  prejudice  to  any  claim  which  the  captain  retiring  may  seek, 
unless  he  should  cease  to  be  captain  in  fact,  by  a fault  which  has  given 
cause  for  his  removal. 

807.  The  bills  of  lading,  which  shall  be  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
each  one  of  the  signers,  shall  have  an  executive  force  in  law. 

808.  There  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  captains  the  exception,  that  they 
signed  the-  bills  of  lading  contidentially,  and  under  a promise  that  the  cargo, 
designated  in  the  b'dls  of  lading,  should  be  delivered  to  the  captains  them- 
selves. 

809.  All  demands  between  the  shipper  and  the  captain,  shall  necessa- 
rily be  proved  by  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  cargo  delivered  to  the  latter ; 
and  without  a presentation  of  such  bill  of  lading,  such  demands  shall  not 
be  admitted  in  judgment,  (curso.) 

810.  In  virtue  of  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  cargo,  the  provisional  re- 
ceipts of  a prior  date  are  held  to  be  cancelled,  which  may  have  been  given 
by  the  captain,  or  his  subalterns,  of  partial  deliveries  which  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  cargo. 

811.  On  making  a delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  bills  of  lading  which  have 
been  signed  shall  be  returned  to  the  captain,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  copies, 
in  which  shall  be  inserted  the  receipts  of  what  he  may  have  delivered. 

A consignee,  who  may  be  wayward  in  the  surrendering  up  of  this  docu- 
ment, or  of  the  bill  of  lading,  shall  respond  to  the  captain  for  the  damages 
which  may  result  by  the  delay. . a.  n. 


Art. II.— THE  LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  MISSISSIPPI: 

AND  OF  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  ACTIONS  IN  THAT  STATE. 

I.  Of  the  courts  in  which  actions  may  be  prosecuted. 

These  are  the  Circuit,  Chancery,  Probate,  and  Justices’  Courts. 

1.  Of  the  Chancery  Court.  This,  like  the  courts  of  equity  of  other 
States,  has  a general  equity  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  fraud,  accident, 
and  trust.  It  would  not  be  useful  for  the  object  of  this  paper,  to  state  the 
various  local  rules  which  affect  the  practice  and  pleadings  in  this  court. 
These,  of  course,  have  been  adopted,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  habits  of  the  country ; and,  while  modifying  the  mode  of  pro- 
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ceeding  in  some  unimportant  particulars,  are  generally  consistent  with, 
and  based  on  well  settled  principles  of  English  chancery  law;  so  that  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  most  essentials,  the  statutory  enactments  are  rather 
declarations  than  modifications  of  the  law.  The  statute  conferring  juris- 
diction, enumerates  all  matters,  pleas,  and  plaints,  whatever,  belonging  to, 
or  cognizable  in  equity — writs  of  injunction  to  stay  waste,  enjoin  judg- 
ments, stay  proceedings  at  law,  the  granting  writs  of  ne  exeat,  and  all 
other  remedial  writs,  certiorari,  and  bills  of  review,  &c.,  but  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  of  wills.  If  defendants  to  any  suit  are  out  of  the 
Suite,  and  persons  in  it  have  in  their  hands  effects  or  lands  of,  or  are  in- 
debted to  such  defendants,  and  appearance  for  them  be  not  entered,  and 
security  for  performing  the  decree  given,  the  court  has  power  to  retain  the 
persons,  in  possession  of  the  effects  or  lands,  or  owing  moneys  to  the  non- 
resident. This  provision  extends  to  persons  and  corporations  of  the  State, 
against  corporations  existing  abroad,  and  having  real  and  personal  estate 
in  M ississippi.  To  chancery,  is  also  given  authority  to  entertain  bills 
against  the  State,  on  the  complainant  entering  into  bond  to  save  the  State 
against  costs  ; but  no  execution  can  issue  against  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  answer  of  a non-resident  may  be  sworn  to,  before  any  judge,  justice 
of  the  peace,  notary,  mayor,  or  alderman,  of  any  city,  town,  or  corpora- 
tion, in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The  certificate  is 
only  required  to  state  the  fact  of  the  oath,  and  that  the  party  administering 
it  is  the  particular  officer. 

2.  The  Probate  Court  has  a general  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  relating  to  estates,  the  granting  of  letters  of  administration  and 
testamentary  guardianship,  and  matters  connected  with  the  county  revenue, 
roads,  bridges,  &c. 

3.  The  justices’  Courts  are  of  limited  jurisdiction,  confined  to  matters 
of  debt,  &c.,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  ; and  also  the  usual  authority  over 
offences,  conservations  of  the  peace,  &c. 

4.  The  Circuit  Court  has  a general  law  jurisdiction,  under  the  common 
law  actions  of  assumpsit,  case,  covenant,  debt,  detinue,  trespass,  ejectment, 
&c.,  of  all  matters  involving  the  recovery  of  money  on  bond,  bill,  promis- 
sory note,  or  other  written  contract,  covenant,  or  agreement,  or  open  ac- 
count, where  the  principal  of  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  fifty  dollars; 
also,  in  equity  jurisdiction,  original  and  concurrent,  over  subjects  cogniza- 
ble in  equity,  where  the  value  of  the  thing  or  amount  in  contest,  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  trial  of  criminals  is  also 
entrusted  to  this  court.  Civil  process  is  tested  in  the  name  of  the  judge 
assigned  to  the  circuit,  and  of  the  first  day  of  the  term  next  preceding  that 
to  which  returnable.  It  is  to  be  executed  at  least  live  days  before  the  first 
day  of  the  term  next  succeeding  its  test.  Those  courts  are  held  twice  a 
year  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

II.  Of  proceedings  to  enforce  the  collection  of  debts. 

1.  Of  the  extraordinary  remedy  by  attachment.  Attachments  may 
issue  against  the  estate  of  a debtor,  upon  the  oath  of  the  creditor,  his 
agent,  or  attorney,  that  the  debtor  has  removed,  or  is  removing  out  of  the 
State,  or  so  absconds  or  privately  conceals  himself,  that  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  the  law  cannot  be  served,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the 
grounds  of  belief,  whether,  from  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  personally,  or 
by  information,  that  the  alternative  ground  exists.  Ancillary  process  of 
garnishment,  answering  to  the  trustee  process  of  the  Northern  States, 
also  issues,  to  any  person  indebted  to,  or  having  effects  of  the  debtor  in  hand. 
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2.  Of  bail.  In  actions  founded  on  a specialty,  bill,  or  note,  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  on  judgments  of  foreign  or  domestic 
courts,  bail  may  issue,  of  course  ; and  in  actions  of  account,  covenant 
broken,  and  actions  founded  on  verbal  contracts  and  assumptions  in  law, 
on  affidavit  of  the  sum  due,  or  damage  sustained,  bail  may  be  required  by 
the  endorsement  of  the  clerk,  or  plaintiff  's  attorney.  No  citizen  can, 
however,  be  held  to  bail,  unless  an  affidavit  is  made  that  the  defendant  is 
about  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  thereby  the  legal  recovery  of  the  debt 
be  prevented. 

3.  When  suit  is  commenced  on  any  writing,  whether  under  seal  or  not, 
the  court  shall  take  the  same  as  evidence  of  the  debt,  promise,  undertaking, 
or  duty  ; and  if  the  defendant  wishes  to  deny  the  execution  of  such  writing, 
he  must  do  so  by  plea,  supported  by  affidavit. 

If  two,  or  more,  sign  any  writing,  it  is  lawful  to  join  any  of  them  in  the 
same  action  ; and  all  promises,  contracts,  and  liabilities  of  copartners,  are 
considered  joint  and  several.  In  actions  upon  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes,  the  drawers  and  endorsers,  living  and  resident  in  Missis- 
sippi, are  to  be  sued  in  a joint  action,  and  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
the  drawers  reside. 

In  this  State,  the  statute  of  frauds,  of  29  Car.  2,  is  of  force  ; whereby 
HO  action  can  be  brought  to  charge  an  executor  or  administrator,  upon 
any  special  promise,  to  answer  any  debt  or  damage  out  of  his  own  estate  ; 
or  to  charge  one,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default, 
or  miscarriage  of  another;  or  to  charge  one,  upon  any  agreement  upon 
consideration  of  marriage,  or  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  the  making  of  any  lease  thereof  tor  a longer  term  than  one 
year,  or  any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
unless  the  promise  or  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof, 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to  be  charged,  or  the  authorized 
agent  of  such  person. 

Every  gift,  grant,  or  conveyance  of  lands  and  goods,  contrived  of  malice, 
fraud,  collusion,  covin,  or  guile,  with  the  intent  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defiaud 
creditors,  are  void  ; and  conveyances,  not  on  valuable  consideration,  arc 
considered  fraudulent,  except  by  will  or  deed,  duly  proved  and  recorded; 
and  so,  any  loan  of  goods  and  chattels,  where  the  possession  remains  with 
the  donee  three  years,  without  demand  made  and  pursued,  on  the  part  of 
the  lender,  is  also  considered  fraudulent,  as  against  creditors. 


Art.  XII. — MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  LATE  ROBERT  THOM,  BRITISH  CONSUL  AT  NINGPO. 

The  Glasgow  Chronicle,  in  announcing  the  death  of  this  eminent  mer- 
chant, and  excellent  man,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1846,  furnishes  the  following  biographical  sketch  of  his  career,  obtained 
from  an  authentic,  source.  Mr.  Thorn  was  well  known  to  the  American 
merchants  residing  in  China;  and  its  republication  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  will,  we  trust,  stimulate  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  imitate  his  example,  and  thus  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profession. 

M Mr.  Robert  Thom  was  born  in  Glasgow,  en  the  10th  day  of  August,  1807. 
He  had,  therefore,  when  he  died,  just  completed  his  39th  year.  Having  been  des- 
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tined  to  a mercantile  life,  he  was  fora  twelvemonth  in  a respectable  office  in  Glas- 

fow,  and  afterward  served  an  apprentices!) ip  of  five  years  in  Liverpool.  During 
is  residence  there  he  first  evinced  his  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  He  was  & 
constant  correspondent  for  more  than  one  of  the  newspapers.  In  June,  1828,  he 
went  to  Caraccas,  where  he  spent  about  three  years.  He  there  acquired  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  was  a rather  distinguished  person- 
age, on  account  of  his  amicable  discussion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  the  amazing  aptitude  for  general  business  which  he  displayed.  Afterward  he 
spent  ajbout  a year  and  a half  in  Mexico.  Returning  to  England,  he  spent  the 
Winter  and  Spring  of  1833  there.  In  July  of  that  year  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  and  from  that  place  to  China — thence,  alas ! never  to  return. 

Embarking  at  first  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  continued,  nevertheless,  to  devote 
his  leisure  moments,  and  hours  stolen  from  rest,  to  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  China.  He  landed  in  China  in  February, 
1834,  and  within  two  years  from  that  period  was  capable  of  speaking  its  lan- 
guage with  considerable  fluency.  In  the  course  of  1837  he  was  able,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Gutzlaff,  to  plead  a cause  in  the  mandarin  or  court 
dialect.  All  this  while  he  was  constantly  inserting  letters  and  other  papers,  on 
interesting  topics,  in  the  newspapers  then  published  at  Canton.  The  year  1838 
saw  him  first  appear  formally  as  an  author,  but  under  the  pseudonyme  of*  Sloth.’ 
His  brochure  was  entitled  * The  lasting  resentment  of  Miss  Keaon  Levan  Wang,’ 
being  a translation  into  English  of  a Chinese  tale,  with  copious  notes.  Mr. 
Thom’s  translation  of*  ASsop’s  Fables  into  the  Chinese  language,’  appeared  early 
in  1840 ; and,  to  dismiss  his  publications,  his  ‘Chinese  ana  English  Vocabulary,* 
in  August,  1843.  This,  from  an  eager  and  unceasing  desire  to  be  useful,  he  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense,  and  distributed  gratuitously  among  public  bodies  and 
individuals  residing  at  the  five  ports.  Another  work  occupied  his  attention  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  His  productions  were  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  this  country. 

“It  was  as  a public  character,  however,  still  more  than  as  a literary  one,  that 
Mr.  Thom  merited  and  obtained  distinction.  His  valuable  assistance  rendered  to 
government,  while  a merchant,  is  recorded  in  evidence  given  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commous,  in  1841.  In  June,  1840,  he  embarked  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  Indefatigable  were  his  exertions  at  Chusan  and  the  neighborhood, 
during  the  winter  of  1840-41.  The  cases  of  Captain  Anstruther  and  Mrs.  Noble 
particularly  engaged  his  sympathies  and  stimulated  his  exertions.  The  Spring  of 
1841  saw  him  again  on  the  Canton  river,  zealous  and  active,  and  courageous  in 
his  country’s  cause.  His  exertions  during  the  siege  of  Canton,  are  noticed  in 
Sir  Hugh  (now  Lord)  Gough’s  despatch,  gazetted  in  ihe  following  October.  He 
accompanied  Sir  Hugh  over  the  battle-fields  of  Amoy  and  Chinhai,  the  former 
fought  in  August,  the  latter  in  October,  1841.  At  the  latter  action  he  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  500  Chinese, — * a circumstance,’  writing  concerning 
which  he  said,  * that  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  if  he  had  been  appointed  Em- 
peror of  China.’ 

“ His  civil  administration  of  the  city  and  district  of  Chinhai,  from  October,  1841, 
till  May,  1842,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  passages  in  his  eventful 
history.  Not  only  did'it  obtain  for  him  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  but  was 
commented  on  with  applause  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Eli  poo,  when  he  w’as 
introduced  to  him  at  Nanking,  in  August,  1842,  addressing  him,  said:  * La-pih- 
tan,  (Robert  Thom,)  I thank  you  for  yonr  civil  mandarinship  at  Chinhai — it  has 
gained  for  you  a great  name  in  China.  His  exertions,  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff and  the 
late  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Lay,  at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  Nanking  treaty,  and 
his  labors  in  regard  to  the  * supplementary  treaty,’  are  well  knowm.  His  view  of 
the  trade  of  China,  past  and  prospective,  published  among  the  sessional  papers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  1844,  with  all  the  imperfections  necessarily  attaching 
to  such  a document,  is  a wonderful  monument  of  knowledge,  industry,  ratiocina- 
tion, and  pow’er  of  condensation.  It  is  indeed  * multum  in  parvo.’ 

44  On  the  5th  of  March,  1844,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  testify  her  sense  and 
approbation  of  Mr.  Thom’s  services  by  appointing  him  her  consul  at  Ningpo,  one 
of  the  five  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade,  in  terms  of  the  treaty. 
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“ Previous  to  this,  however,  disease,  contracted  in  his  country’s  service,  had 
made  fearful  inroads  on  his  constitution,  never  a very  robust  one.  Fevers,  in 
June,  1841,  after  the  fatigues  and  exposure  attendant  on  the  siege  of  Canton;  in 
September,  1842,  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Nanking 
treaty  ; and  at  Hong- Kong,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  left  behind  them  effects  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  Dropsical  symptoms  supervened.  With 
difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence.  This  was  at  once 
and  kindly  granted.  Still  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  post  until  his 
successor  should  arrive.  He  dreaded  lest  the  public  service  should  suffer  by  his 
departure.  Under  such  circumstances  death  overtook  him. 

M His  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition — his  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests 
of  all  and  sundry — above  all.  his  devotedness  to  the  service  of  government,  and 
the  throwing  of  his  whole  soul  into  the  endeavor  to  advance  the  commerce  of  his 
country — are  facts  too  notorious  to  require  being  dwelt  on.  Zeal,  disinterested- 
ness, activity  of  mind,  general  ability,  great  aptitude  for  business,  firmness  and 
decision,  combined  with  kindness,  amazing  powers  of  discrimination,  generosity 
and  nobility  of  mind,  and  great  personal  courage,  are  attributes  of  his  character 
which  will  at  once  and  cheerfully  be  conceded  to  him  by  all  who  had^he  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance. 

“ To  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  has  fallen  a victim.” 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


SALVAGE.* 

To  support  a claim  for  salvage,  the  applicant  mast  give  evidence,  rendering  it  reasonably 
probable  that  he  contributed  by  lus  labor,  or  skill,  towards  saving  or  protecting  the 
property. 

A person  finding:  property  derelict,  acquires  no  right  to  exclude  others  from  making  a sal- 
vage of  it,  unless  he  keeps  by  it,  and  possesses  the  ability  to  save  it  himself.  Without 
this,  a claim,  as  first  discoverer  of  a wreck,  avails  nothing. 

The  possession  of  a bona  fide  salvor  cannot  be  interfered  with,  when  he  has,  and  is  using, 
adequate  means  to  save  a wrecked  property,  until  he  is  decreed  a proper  compensation, 
or  one  is  made  him  by  the  owner. 

Any  fiuder  of  property  derelict,  is  entitled  to  become  salvor,  with  the  privileges  of  such,  as 
well  against  those  who  have  before  found,  and  abandoned  or  deserted  it,  as  against  the 
true  owner. 

A manifest  possession,  and  avowal  of  the  object  of  it,  are  necessary  ingredients  in  the  title 
of  a salvor. 

In  cases  of  derelict,  the  courts  rarely  give  less  than  one-third,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  property  saved. 

The  habit  of  maritime  courts,  is  to  give  a moiety.  This  allow*ance  is,  however,  varied  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

A moiety  given  in  this  case,  after  deducting  the  salvors’  costs  out  of  the  gross  amount. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  before  Judge  Betts,  February  9,  1847. 
James  Curtis  and  others,  is.  the  schooner  John  Wurts.  Jesse  Richards,  claimant. 

The  libel,  in  this  case,  was  filed,  to  recover  salvage  compensation ; and  con- 
tains appropriate  allegations  to  that  end,  and  is  substantially  supported  by  the 
evidence.  * 

After  the  suit  was  instituted,  Joshua  T.  Jones  and  others,  owners  of  the 
schooner  Excelsior,  by  leave  of  the  court,  interposed  allegations,  claiming  a share 
of  such  salvage  as  should  be  awarded  by  the  court  for  saving  the  said  vessel. 

The  material  facts  in  proof,  are  these  : — The  John  Wurts,  owned  by  the  claim- 
ant in  New  Jersey,  was  wrecked  in  the  gale,  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  September  last, 


* The  decision  of  Judge  Betts,  in  this  case,  was  kindly  famished  at  our  request,  by  that 
gentleman,  for  publication  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine. — [Ed.  Mag.] 
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ft  few  miles  below  Sandy  Hook,  on  a voyage  from  the  North  River  and  New  York, 
to  her  home  port,  and  ail  on  board  perished. 

The  claimant  was  also  owner  of  most  of  the  cargo.  The  claimant  shortly  af- 
ter employed  the  schooner  Excelsior  and  other  vessels,  with  a steamboat,  to  en- 
deavor to  save  the  wreck  and  cargo.  They  succeeded  in  raising  her,  and  towed 
her  several  miles  towards  Sandy  Hook,  when  she  escaped  from  them,  and  again 
sunk  in  ten  fathom  water — her  bows  in  the  sand,  and  her  stern  just  out  of  water. 

All  the  expenses  of  these  proceedings  were  paid  by  the  claimant,  except  those 
of  the  Excelsior. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  an  agreement  in  writing  was  entered  into,  between 
the  claimant  and  Joshua  T.  Jones,  managing  owner  of  the  Excelsior,  that  he 
would  undertake  the  salvage  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  deliver  them  near  Jer- 
sey city,  for  50  per  cent  on  the  amount  saved;  and  that  allowance  should  also  be 
in  full  comj>ensation  of  the  services  already  rendered  by  his  vessel  and  crew,  un- 
der the  employment  of  the  claimant. 

About  the  6th  or  7th  of  October,  the  Excelsior  proceeded  to  the  wreck,  with 
apparat  us  prepared  to  raise  it,  and  passed  a large  chain  under  the  stern,  but  found 
she  had^iot  force  enough  to  move  her ; the  chain  was  secured  around  the  wreck, 
and  the  Excelsior  and  her  crew  went  back  to  the  city  for  further  assistance. 
They  had  been  engaged  about  twelve  hours  with  the  wreck. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  Excelsior  and  another  vessel  started  to  go  to  the 
wreck  again,  but  were  driven  olF  by  tbe  heavy  gale  of  that  date.  The  wreck  is 
supposed  to  have  been  moved  by  the  same  gale,  as  a day  or  two  after  she  war* 
seen  drifting  to  the  eastward,  past  Fire  Island,  and  was  afterwards  reported  off 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 

After  a heavy  blow  from  the  eastward,  she  was  again  seen  driving  to  the  west- 
ward, past  Fire  Island. 

Tbe  Excelsior,  on  this  intelligence,  was  sent  to  Fire  Island  to  look  for  the 
wreck,  but  saw  nothing  of  it,  and  her  owners  engaged  in  another  wrecking  ad' 
venture  at  the  island. 

The  Excelsior  was  further  despatched  to  New  York  Bay,  in  search  of  the 
wreck,  but  without,  success.  The  agent  of  the  claimant  repeatedly,  after  the 
agreement  of  September  24th,  urged  Jones  to  pursue  with  promptitude  his  under- 
taking to  raise  the  wreck.  Jones,  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  declared  he 
should  be  able  to  complete  tbe  salvage  in  two  days  ; and  ton  days,  or  more,  after 
the  agreement,  he  excused  himself,  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  because  the 
weather  was  then  peculiarly  fine  and  favorable,  by  saying  he  was  engaged  in 
other  business,  or  had  arrangements  to  make  hefore  going  to  the  work. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  libellants,  Curtis  and  others,  fell  in  with  the  wreck, 
grounded  on  the  Great  Kill  Shoals  in  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  bottom  upwards,  filled 
with  water,  her  bows  bilged,  her  rigging  and  masts  all  gone,  most  of  her  cargo 
out,  and  her  bulwarks  and  stanchions  mostly  carried  away. 

Immediate  and  active  exertions  were  applied  to  saving  her,  and,  by  aid  of  sev- 
eral small  vessels,  with  chains  and  other  appropriate  apparatus,  and  a steamboat 
to  tow,  she  was  got  off  the  shore  and  moved  towards  Amboy,  grounding  several 
times  before  she  could  be  got  to  Staten  Island. 

A good  deal  of  difficulty  and  some  danger,  was  incurred,  in  keeping  her  afloat. 
The  weather  was  thick,  cold,  and  severe;  and  nearly  a fortnight  was  occupied 
constantly,  by  all  the  libellants  and  their  vessels,  before  the  salvage  was  accom- 
plished, sometimes  the  crews  being  kept  at  work  all  night. 

They  were  compelled  to  float  her  bottom  upwards,  and  stern  foremost,  to  great 
disadvantage,  and  with  the  hazard  of  her  turning  over  on  the  small  vessels  sup- 
porting her,  and  crushing  them. 

The  ordinary  incidents  of  breaking  chains,  in  securing  and  moving  her,  and 
injury  to  the  vessels  engaged,  were  experienced. 

The  wreck  sold  for  about  $1,300,  and  the  fragments  of  her  cargo  remaining 
with  her  for  about  $50. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hart  for  the  libellants,  by  Mr.  Burr  for  Jones 
and  his  associates,  and  by  Mr.  Mason  for  the  claimant. 
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Betts,  District  Judge. — The  claim  of  Jones  and  owners  of  the  Excelsior  to  sal- 
vage, in  this  case,  cannot  be  allowed.  It  lacks  the  indispensable  ingredient  of  a 
salvage  service — that  of  having  contributed  immediately  to  the  preservation  or 
rescue  of  the  wrecked  property.  , 

The  circumstances  in  proof,  do  not  demand  of  the  court  a decision  upon  the 
point,  how  far  a person  must  be  directly  employed,  aiding  the  recovery  of  a wreck, 
to  constitute  him  a salvor;  nor  am  I disposed  to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  he  must 
make  it  certain  the  property  was  saved  by  his  assistance ; but  I am  not  aware  of 
any  principle  which  admits  him  to  the  favor  of  a salvor,  until  it  is  rendered  reas- 
onably probable,  upon  the  evidence,  that  his  labor  or  skill  have  contributed  to- 
wards protecting  the  wreck  from  ultimate  loss  or  further  damage. 

An  impression  seems  to  have  obtained,  that  one  who  finds  derelict  property  un- 
der water  or  atloat,  acquires  a right  to  it  by  discovery,  which  can  be  maintained 
by  a kind  of  continued  claim , without  keeping  it  in  possession,  or  applying  con- 
stant exertions  for  its  preservation  and  rescue. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  such  notion.  His  right  results  entirely  from  the 
fact,  that  he  has  in  actual  possession,  or  has  kept  by,  what  was  lost  or  abandoned 
by  the  owner,  with  the  means  at  command  to  preserve  and  save  it,  and  that  he  is 
actively  employing  those  means  to  that  end. 

The  law  will  then  protect  him  against  all  interference  by  others,  even  the  true 
owner,  until  he  is  adequately  rewarded,  or  opportunity  is  allowed  to  bring  the 
property  to  a place  of  safety,  and  have  his  compensation  secured  him  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  proper  tribunal. 

The  fact  that  property  is  found  at  sea,  or  on  the  coast,  without  the  presence  of 
anyone  to  protect  it, gives  the  linder  a right  to  take  it  in  possession  ; and  the  law 
connects  with  6uch  right,  the  obligation  to  use  the  means  he  has  at  control,  and 
with  all  reasonable  promptitude,  to  save  it  for  the  owner. 

He  can,  therefore,  be  no  otherwise  clothed  with  the  character  of  a salvor,  than 
whilst  he  is  applying  himself  in  occupancy  of  the  property,  to  its  saving. 

Notorious  possession,  with  the  avowal  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  taken  and 
kept,  are  cardinal  requisites  to  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  a 
salvor ; when  they  do  not  exist,  any  person  falling  in  with  the  wreck,  may  take 
it,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a first  finder. 

This  is  the  clear  policy  of  the  law.  It  rewards,  with  liberal  generosity,  a mer- 
itorious salvor,  but  counts  first,  in  the  order  of  his  meritorious  actij,  the  prompt 
use  of  sufficient  means,  both  in  getting  at  the  wreck  and  abiding  with  it,  until  the 
salvage  is  completed  ; the  value  of  his  services  is  enhanced,  and  their  compensa- 
tion augmented,  proportionally  to  the  danger  and  loss  to  the  salvor  accompanying 
such  exertions,  and  their  benefit  to  the  owner. 

No  one  of  these  cardinal  qualities  appears  in  support  of  the  present  claim. 
The  most  that  is  proved  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  Excelsior,  is,  that  being  in 
port  after  having  left  the  wreck,  they  directed  apparatus  to  be  prepared  here  to 
aid  in  raising  it.  A fortnight  or  three  weeks  were  consumed,  awaiting  such  pre- 
parations, the  wreck,  in  the  meantime,  being  left  deserted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Excelsior  and  crew  being  once  alongside  of  it  for  about  twelve  hours. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  one  coming  to  the  wreck  with  sufficient  means, 
and  effecting  its  saving,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  rights  of  sole  salvor. 

The  claim  becomes  infinitely  weaker,  when  set  up  after  the  wreck  had  been 
forced  from  the  place  where  it  grounded,  and  was  driven  by  the  winds  and  waves, 
for  nearly  a month,  to  and  fro  upon  the  ocean  and  the  coasts. 

I,  accordingly,  pronounce  against  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Excelsior,  and 
only  refrain  imposing  costs  on  them,  because  of  the  loss  and  expense  incurred  by 
them,  in  making  their  preparations  and  efforts — amounting  to  $120,  or  $130,  in- 
dependent of  the  time  employed  by  the  Excelsior  and  her  crew. 

If  they  have  any  right  to  compensation  for  services  rendered  prior  to  the  writ- 
ten agreement,  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  this  action ; and  they  must  look  to  the 
owner,  personally,  or  his  contract  with  them. 

The  right  of  the  other  libellants  to  a reasonable  reward,  is  not  denied  by  the 
owner;  but  his  answer  and  proofs  seek  to  establish,  that  $100,  or  $200,  would 
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be  a full  compensation  for  tlie  time  occupied  in  the  service,  with  the  kind  of  craft 
msed  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  principles,  entering  into  the  determination  of  a 
salvage  reward ; they  have  been  too  often  discussed  and  stated  in  this  court,  and 
in  the  decisions  of  maritime  courts,  to  leave  any  important  illustration  of  the 
doctrines  untouched. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  court,  to  regulate  the 
award  of  compensation  very  much  at  discretion  ; but  all  judicial  tribunals  find 
fixed  rules,  when  at  all  applicable  to  the  subject,  more  useful  and  satisfactory  in 
operation  than  mere  discretionary  authority,  however  wisely  that  may  be  exercised. 

Accordingly,  maritime  courts,  when  not  governed  by  positive  law  in  this  re- 
spect, have,  by  a kind  of  common  concurrence,  adopted  the  usage  of  allotting 
from  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  the  salved  property,  in  cases  of  derelict,  to  the 
salvors ; varying  between  these  points  in  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  the  ser- 
vices, the  peril  incurred,  value  of  the  property  saved,  and  hazard  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  making  the  salvage  ; and,  instead  of  ranging  with  much  fluctuation  even 
between  those  points,  the  growing  disposition  to  determinate  rules,  has  so  far  seb* 
tied  upon  a moiety  as  the  proper  rate  of  allowance  in  cases  of  derelict,  that  it 
may  almost  be  termed  the  habit  of  courts  to  give  that  proportion,  when  no  urgent 
considerations  induce  them  to  deviate  from  it.  That,  or  any  other  fixed  or  esti- 
mated amount,  would  not,  in  every  instance,  be  an  appropriate  compensation.  It, 
however,  approximates  sufficiently  near,  to  command  most  of  the  important  bene- 
fits salvage  rewards  were  designed  to  secure  ; comprehending  those  relating  to 
the  general  interests  of  maritime  commerce,  and  a reasonable  proportion  of  the 
lost  property  between  the  owner  and  him  who  rescues  it. 

Courts,  accordingly,  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  that  method  of  fixing  the  reward, 
unless  special  circumstances  are  presented,  inducing  a departure  from  it.  1 think, 
none  such  exist  in  this  case  ; nor,  on  a careful  valuation  of  the  services  rendered, 
with  a view  to  the  great  probability  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  realized  from 
them,  and  the  actual  benefit  to  the  owner,  should  I regard  $600,  or  $700,  a dis- 
proportionate compensation,  to  be  specifically  awarded  the  libellants  for  what  was 
performed  by  them. 

I therefore  decree  in  their  favor,  their  costs  of  suit,  first  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  in  court,  and  then  that  they  receive  the  moiety  of  the  residue,  for  the  salvage 
services  rendered  in  this  case. 

Unless  the  mode  of  distribution  between  the  libellants  is  adjusted  by  agreement 
amongst  themselves,  it  must  bo  referred  to  a commissioner,  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port the  proper  proportion  payable  to  each,  and  to  each  vessel  employed  in  ren- 
dering the  salvage  services. 

COLLISION — SHIP  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  SCHOONER  LOUISA. 

Admiralty  Decision  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  March  3d,  1847,  before 
his  Honor,  Judge  Betts.  Joseph.  Hinckley  and  others,  vs.  the  ship  Northnml>er- 
land,  John  Griswold,  claimant.  Damages  claimed  for  value  of  schooner,  $6,000. 

This  was  a case  of  collision  between  the  packet  Northumberland  and  the 
schooner  Louisa,  which  occurred  during  a bright  moonlight  night,  off* Long  Island, 
Montauk  Point  bearing  N.  N.  E.  distant  forty  miles,  and  the  nearest  land  twenty- 
nine  miles.  The  schooner  was  deep  with  coal,  and  sunk  alongside  in  five  min- 
utes— her  crew  barely  saving  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  being  hauled  out  of 
the  water  after  she  went  down.  Both  vessels  were  alleged  to  have  been  close 
hauled — the  ship  on  the  starboard, the  schooner  on  the  larboard  tack.  Both  were 
made  out  on  the  lee  bow  of  each  other,  on  converging  courses,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  each  supposed  to  be  to  windward  of  the  other’s  track. the 
ship  going  at  the  rate  probably  ol  five,  the  schooner  at  four  knots.  The  schooner 
held  on  without  altering  her  course,  as  did  the  ship,  until  within  a few  of  her 
lengths  from  the  schooner,  when  she  ported  her  helm  and  came  into  the  wind, 
striking  the  schooner  between  her  fore  and  main  rigging.  If  the  ship  had  not 
luffed,  she  might  have  cleared  the  schooner's  stern  or  struck  her  abaft  her  beam 
Mid  near  her  stem  ; if  kept  aw  ay,  she  would  have  apparently  cleared  the  schooner. 
The  court  held,  that  the  ship  committed  a fault  in  not  keeping  away  instead  of 
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luffing;  but  such  fault  having  been  induced  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  schooner, 
in  maintaining  her  course  and  not  giving  way  in  time,  affords  no  ground  for  the 
schooner  to  demand  damages  or  remuneration  therelor. 

Libel  dismissed,  with  costs  to  be  taxed. 

For  the  libellants,  Daniel  Lord,  Jr.,  and  B.  D.  Silliman ; for  the  Northumber- 
land, Ogden  Hoffman,  YV.  Q.  Morton,  and  O.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
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THE  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  MONTH— 
TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY- 

SIX  YEARS RATES  OF  FREIGHT  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL,  1844  TO  1847 SHIP* 

BUILDING  IN  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1828  TO  1 846— COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  STERLING 
BILLS  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS — EXPORTS  OF  NF.W  YORK — BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK— 
ISSUB  OF  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES — DEPOSITS  IN  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY- 
BATES  OF  CONTINENTAL  BILLS  IN  LONDON — COMPARATIVE  EXCHANGES  AT  LONDON  AND 
PARIS — BANK  OF  ENGLAND— EXPORT  OF  BREADSTUFFS,  FROM  1844  TO  1847,  ETC.  ETC. 

The  state  of  commercial  and  financial  affairs  has  exhibited  many  peculiarities 
during  the  month.  The  chief  features  have  been — 1st,  enhanced  imfiorts  of  goods; 
2d,  continued  large  exports  of  produce  at  high  prices,  attended  with  exorbitant 
freights  and  great  activity  in  shipping;  3d,  large  importations  of  specie,  with  low 
and  falling  rates  of  exchange;  4th,  the  contraction  of  a loan  of  $22,000,000  by 
the  federal  government;  5th,  increasing  scarcity  and  enhanced  value  of  money. 
All  these  general  features,  with  the  exception  of  the  contraction  of  a loan  by  the 
government,  are  evidences  of  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
is  selling  more  of  its  produce  at  high  prices,  and  more  advantageously  to  the  ship- 
ping and  transportation  interests  than  ever  before.  There  is  more  foreign  capital 
coming  into  the  country  at  less  outlay  of  the  products  of  labor  than  in  any  year 
of  our  national  existence.  During  the  wars  of  Europe,  when  breadstuffs  there 
were  high,  and  the  United  States  alone  had  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  great  profits 
accrued  to  the  country  through  the  operation  of  its  external  commerce.  The 
necessities  of  those  times  drew,  through  the  aid  of  sales  of  agricultural  produce 
and  large  earnings  of  ships,  large  capital  from  Europe,  and  that  capital  was  sub- 
sequently employed  in  manufacturing.  In  1837-8,  large  sums  were  borrowed  in 
Europe  and  brought  into  the  country,  but  capital  so  acquired  does  not  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country;  on  the  other  hand  it  impoverishes  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
all  to  be  paid  back  with  its  earnings.  It  is  now’  the  case  that  all  the  raw  products 
of  the  country,  including  cotton,  command  more  of  the  money  capital  of  Europe, 
than  ever  before.  It  comes  not  as  a loan,  to  be  paid  back  with  interest,  but  as  the  ac- 
tual earnings  of  agricultural  and  commercial  industry  and  the  reward  of  enterprise. 
Not  only  does  that  surplus  produce,  which  in  former  years  was  without  value,  be- 
cause unavailable,  become  converted  into  money-capital,  but  that  money-capital  is 
doubled  in  amount,  because  of  the  exigence  in  demand.  England  is  disgorging 
her  accumulated  funds  to  buy,  at  great  disadvantage,  that  food  of  which  unavoid- 
able circumstances  have  deprived  her.  The  shipping-  of  the  United  States,  which 
for  several  years  had  been  doing  but  an  unprofitable  business,  is  now  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  United 
States  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  for  a series  of  years: — 
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REGISTERED  TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  WEALING THE  ENROLLS! 

AND  LICENSED  EMPLOYED  IN  COASTING  TRADE,  FISHERIES,  AND  STEAMBOATS. 

Coasting  and  Cod  k.  Mack’l 


Foreign. 

Steam. 

Whnle. 

canal  boats. 

Steam. 

Fisheries. 

Total. 

1821 

....  593,  b26 

26,070 

i822 

....  582J01 

45449 

1823 

....  600,002 

39,918 

1824 

....  636^807 

33,165 

1825 

....  665,408 

35,379 

1826 

....  696/221 

41J57 

1827 

....  701,517 

45,653 

747,962 

40,197 

84,278 

873,437 

1828 

....  757,998 

54,621 

878,431 

39,419 

74,846 

992,686 

1829 

....  592,858 

57,284 

454,822 

54,036 

101,796 

610,654 

1830 

....  537,564 

38,911 

453,926 

63,052 

98,322 

615,300 

1831 

....  538,136 

82,315 

575,087 

68,568 

107,670 

751,325 

1832 

....  614,121 

72,868 

558,995 

90,632 

102,832 

752,454 

1833 

....  648,968 

101,158 

642,892 

101,306 

111,924 

856.122 

1834 

719,378 

108,060 

661,144 

122,474 

117,850 

901,468 

1835 

....  788,181 

97,640 

665,120 

127,181 

136,817 

929,118 

ia36 

....  753,094 

144,680 

727,921 

145,102 

111,304 

984327 

1837 

,....  683,206 

127,241 

803,320 

153,660 

129,257 

1,086,237 

1838 

702,962 

119,629 

850,473 

190,632 

131,942 

1,173,047 

1839 

702,399 

131,845 

963,673 

186,878 

108,682 

1,262,233 

1840 

752,838 

136,926 

978,510 

198,184 

104,304 

1,280,998 

1841 

788,398 

157,405 

932,725 

174,342 

77,873 

1,184,930 

1842 

825,746 

151,612 

820,704 

225,049 

71,278 

1,117,031 

1843 

851,551 

5,373 

152,374 

844,661 

231,494 

73,142 

1,149,297 

1844 

893,561 

6,909 

168,293 

844,345 

265,269 

101,715 

1,211,319 

1845 

6,491 

190,695 

903,691 

319,527 

98,610 

1,321,828 

1846 

937,019 

6,286 

186,980 

948,264 

341,606 

108,979 

1,399,270 

The  quantity  of  registered  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  had  not  increased  from 
1835  to  1841,  but  afterwards  it  increased  to  some  extent  through  the  transfer  of 
enrolled  to  registered  tonnage.  The  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade,  in 
1846,  was  considerable.  The  rates  of  freight  in  January  of  each  year  may  indi- 
cate the  earnings  of  these  vessels  : — 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 


Cotton, 
per  lb. 

Beef, 

per  304  lbs. 

Grain. 

Turpentine, 
per  bbl. 

Flour, 
per  bbl. 

Tobacco, 
per  hhd. 

Heavy  Goods, 
per  ton. 

d.  d. 

s.d.  ".d. 

sA.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

£.s.d.  £.  s.  d. 

X.  s.  d.  £.s.i. 

1844... 

A«  i 

4 0a4  6 

. .a.  . 

2 3a2  6 

2 0a2  3 

1 10  Oal  15  0 

1 5 Oal  10  0 

1845... 

. .a4  0 

. .a.  . 

3 0n3  9 

. .a3  0 

1 10  Oal  15  0 

1 10  Oal  15  0 

1846... 

f»  i 

. .a6  0 

. 8a.  . 

2 6a3  3 

2 0a2  3 

1 15  0a2  00  0 

1 5 Oal  7 6 

1847... 

8 0a8  6 

2 5a2  6 

6 8a8  8 

8 0a8  6 

. . . .a.  . . . 

4 5 0a4  10  0 

The  quantities  of  leading  articles  exported  from  New  York,  have  been  as  follows, 
for  January  and  February  : — 


Com. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Rve. 

Flour. 

Corn-meal. 

Pork. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

tierces. 

bushels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

1845... 

20,617 

2,511 

19,704 

816 

7,490 

1846... 

313,827 

55,867 

3,948 

41,614 

110,766 

590 

7,834 

1847... 

1,226,362 

309,651 

6,552 

92,605 

266,138 

1,234 

8,736 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  foreign  shipping  increased  under  the  low  freights, 
prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1846,  that  the  exorbitant  profits  since  realized  must  have 
given  a great  impulse  to  building.  In  fact,  throughout  the  world,  the  demand  for 
vessels  to  transport  grain  has  so  much  added  to  the  general  growth  of  commerce 
as  to  develop  a deficient  supply  of  vessels  ; and  France,  Belgium,  and  England 
have  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  ancient  navigation  laws  in  respect  to 
grain,  in  order  that  foreign  vessels  may  supply  the  wants  of  freight ; and  a great 
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impulse  has,  as  a consequence,  been  given  to  ship-building.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a time  when  that  interest  was  so  well  employed,  and  all  connected  with  it  so 
prosperous.  . Timber,  hemp,  wages,  and  seamen’s  pay  are  all  higher  than  they  have 
been  for  years.  The  prices  of  hemp  in  New  York,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

October,  1843.  November,  1844.  November,  1846.  March,  1847. 

Russia,  clean per  ton  $185  a 187  $170  a 175  $220  a 225  $240  a 245 

Manilla a 150  140  a ....  150  a 155  160  a 175 

American,  dew-rotted 100  a 115  76  a 90  90  a 100  115  a 130 

American,  water-rotted...  120  a 180  105  a 160  150  a 200  160  a 210 

Seamen’s  wages  have  advanced  from  $15  to  $18  per  month,  with  small  stores. 
The  following  is  a table  of  the  progress  of  ship-building,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  tonnage  in  the  United  States  for  a series  of  years : — 


SHIP-BUILDING  IN  THE  U.  STATES. — REGISTERED  VESSELS.  ENROLLED  TONNAGE. 


Sold  to 

Lost 

Tons 

1828... 

Tons  built.  I 

foreigners. 

at  se». 

condern’d. 

Increase. 

Built. 

Lost.  Condem’d. 

Increase. 

45,716 

14,677 

16,960 

9,802 

4,276 

52,658 

7,102 

2,007 

43,548 

1829... 

28,876 

14,093 

12,780 

8,164 

6,161* 

48.221 

4,912 

3,290 

40,018 

1850... 

21,242 

10,058 

12,545 

9,198 

10,558* 

36,841 

5,206 

2,345 

29,289 

1831... 

45,720 

9,750 

17,446 

7,288 

11,236 

40,241 

6,361 

1,571 

32.308 

1832... 

72,952 

6,083 

18,901 

4,906 

43,051 

71,556 

5,694 

1,970 

63,891 

1833... 

72,979 

2,932 

11,514 

3,164 

55,367 

88,647 

3,880 

2,071 

82,694 

1834... 

52,622 

4,725 

8,817 

3,402 

35,677 

65,707 

3,097 

1,727 

60,882 

1836... 

46,645 

10,509 

14,801 

4,524 

16,810 

66,982 

4,308 

1,311 

61,361 

1837... 

42,343 

9,916 

18,189 

5,858 

8,279 

80,643 

6,176 

2,987 

71,478 

1838... 

41,859 

5,385 

17,440 

3,446 

15,586 

71,275 

4,165 

2,043 

65,067 

1833... 

55,065 

5,768 

16,668 

4,811 

27,816 

65,922 

4,445 

3,284 

58,193 

1840... 

56,121 

13,837 

22,547 

5,751 

13,986 

62,187 

8,858 

4,316 

49,012 

1841... 

64,302 

12,713 

14,321 

4,246 

33,020 

54,591 

5,346 

1,445 

47,795 

1842... 

54,532 

7,769 

18,228 

5,879 

22,654 

74,551 

10,191 

5,596 

58,763 

1843... 

27,275 

8,818 

15,606 

4,035 

1,455* 

36,342 

7,426 

2,648 

25,882 

1844... 

38,921 

7,227 

11,191 

3,869 

16,633 

64,616 

7,082 

4,107 

53,426 

1845... 

60,360 

8,022 

16,236 

4,328 

32,373 

85,057 

5,304 

2,951 

76,455 

The 

year  1843 

is  for  nine  months  only 

. From 

1841  to  1844,  inclusive, 

the  de- 

cline  in  registered  tonnage  built  was  very  marked.  In  1841,  there  were  vessels 


built  here  for  the  Russian  and  Mexican  governments,  which  increased  the  tonnage 
reported  in  that  year.  The  year  1846  will  show  a return  of  building,  and  also  of 
sales  to  foreigners  far  in  advance  of  any  former  year. 

We  have  thus  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  shipping  for  two  reasons.  One  is, 
that  it  accounts  for  a large  demand  for  capital  for  those  purposes  ; and  the  other, 
that  the  stimulus  so  imparted  to  the  construction  of  vessels  will  probably  so  en- 
hance the  supply  as  materially  to  affect  freights,  unless  the  foreign  want  of  vessels 
may  induce  large  sales  of  tonnage  abroad.  The  high  value  that  vessels  now 
command  is  against  this  operation,  however.  No  country  in  the  world  can  turn 
out  vessels  so  wrell,  so  promptly,  or  so  cheaply  as  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  under  judicious  management,  we  should  not  be  ship-builders  for 
the  world.  The  commerce  of  the  world  has  of  late  years  vastly  increased,  and 
with  that  increase  the  demand  for  vessels  has  progressed  ; and  the  sudden  extent 
of  that  demand,  this  year,  has  imparted  an  impulse  to  ship-building  of  which  the 
United  States  can  alone  take  advantage.  England,  in  the  amelioration  of  her 
timber  duties,  has  taken  steps  towards  competing  with  the  United  States  in  that 
particular,  but  our  natural  facilities  are  too  great  to  be  injured. 

The  large  transactions  in  produce,  at  high  prices,  for  the  foreign  trade,  have 
also  required  a much  larger  amount  of  capital  than  is  usual  in  that  business; 
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and  out  of  those  transactions  have  also  grown  operations  in  bills  for  the  importa- 
tion of  specie.  The  imports  into  the  United  States  have  been  much  larger  than 
last  year,  but  the  excess  of  exports  is  much  greater ; and  as  a consequence,  bills 
have  continued  to  decline,  in  the  face  of  the  import  of  some  six  millions  of  specie, 
and  the  purchases  of  bills  already  made  will  probably  raise  the  import  to  ten  millions. 
The  low  and  falling  prices  of  bills  have  induced  their  purchase  for  the  importation 
of  specie  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  bill»hou6es ; and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  leant  upon  bank  facilities  ; that  is  to  say,  they  have  issued 
their  own  paper  in  purchase  of  the  bills,  and  that  paper  has  been  discounted  by 
the  banks  in  preference  to  other  descriptions. — an  operation  which  causes  an  un- 
usual demand  for  capital,  until  the  proceeds  of  the  purchased  bills  return  in 
specie.  These  operations,  however,  have  not  checked  the  fall  in  bills,  which  has 
been  as  follows  : — 

COMPARATIVE  RATE  OF  STERLING  BILLS  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 

New  York.  New  Orleans. 


1845-46.  1846-47.  1845-46.  1846-47. 

N.  Y. 

Sterling.  France.  Sterling.  Franca.  Sterling.  N.Y. sight.  Sterling.  sight. 

Sept. I, 9}il0  5.23}  0}  9 5.31}  8}. 10  } pre.  7}>8}  }pre. 

Oct  1, 9}al0  525  8}  9 5.30  8 a 9 J dis.  8}  .8}  }“ 

Nov.  1 9 a 9}  5.26}  6}  i7}  537}  7}i  8*  | 7}o8  } dis. 

Dec.  1 8 a 8}  5.27}  6}af}  5.41}  5}i6}  1}  “ 4}a5  } •< 

Jan.  1, 8}a  9 5.26}  5 r5}  5 45  6 a 7 ]}  “ 4 a4}  } « 

Feb.  1 8}a  8}  5.28}  5}  6}  5.40  6}i  ft  1}  « 4 a5  1 « 

March!, 8}a  8}  5 28}  4}.5}5.4I}  6} a 6}  1}  ••  2}  3}  1 “ 

“ 15 8}a  9 5.25  3}a4  ...  7 a 7}  1 “ 2}a3} 


Last  year  a remarkable  uniformity  in  the  rales  of  bills  prevailed  in  New  York  ; 
but  this  year,  as  the  season  progressed,  bills  have  fallen  near  5 per  cent  here  and 
at  New  Orleans,  and  are  still  falling. 

The  importations  of  goods  have  been  larger  than  last  year,  and  at  this  period  of 
the  year  few  go  into  warehouse.  They  are  nearly  all  cleared  for  consumption, 
and  as  a consequence,  cash  duties  are  payable  on  their  arrival.  The  following  is 
a table  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February  : — 


Year.  Exports.  Imports.  Duties. 

1846,  $4,095,151  $9,990,606  $2,742,988 

1847,  6,660,415  13,478,636  2,922,762 


Increase, . . $2,565, 2&4  $3,488,030  $179,774 


Under  the  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  this  amount  of  duties  has  to 
be  transferred  from  the  bank  vaults  to  the  custom-house,  and  simultaneously  with 
the  large  drain  for  regular  business,  the  operation  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  issuing  its  treasury  notes,  enhances  the  demand  for  specie ; as  thus,  by  the 
law  of  Jan.  27,  alluded  to  in  our  last  number,  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
raise  $22,000,000.  As  we  stated,  $5,000,000  was  taken,  and  the  remaining 
$18,000,000  advertised  to  exchange  in  6 per  cent  treasury  notes  for  specie.  Now 
the  law  allows  either  treasury  notes  or  specie  to  be  paid  out,  at  the  option  of  the 
government  creditor.  The  treasury  notes  being  all  convertible  at  will  into  a 6 
per  cent  twenty  years  stock,  they  are  available  for  that  purpose,  no  matter  at 
what  rate  of  interest  they  are  paid  out ; and  consequently  no  creditor  would  re- 
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fuse  them.  If,  therefore,  these  918,000,000  had  been  paid  out  to  creditors,  they 
would  pass  from  their  hands  into  those  of  capitalists,  by  whom  they  would  be 
funded.  The  government  would  have  procured  its  loan,  and  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  the  notes  would  have  been  that  of  a currency  in  liquidating  debts.  To 
procure  $18,000,000  by  a process  requiring  the  specie  to  be  deposited  witb 
the  treasury,  produces  an  inordinate  drain  from  the  banks,  in  addition  to  the  effect 
of  duties  received  in  specie.  Under  such  circumstances,  viz.,  a double  demand 
upon  the  institutions  for  specie  on  account  of  the  duties,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  loans,  has  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  stock  held  by  the  banks,  notwith- 
standing the  imports  of  the  precious  metals.  As  a natural  consequence,  the  insti- 
tutions have  been  inclined  to  contract  their  loans  at  a moment  when  the  demand 
is  greatest,  from  the  three  principal  causes  above  enumerated ; viz.,  the  activity 
of  shipping,  the  operations  in  bills,  and  the  rise  in  produce.  As  the  season  pro- 
gresses, the  arrival  of  specie  will  release  a large  amount  of  the  paper  discounted, 
while  remittances  of  money  from  the  interior,  as  the  Spring  opens,  will  throw 
large  sums  into  the  hands  of  the  city  trade  ; but  it  is  also  true  that  large  sums 
will  be  required  to  take  up  the  vast  quantities  of  produce  that  are  crowding  the 
avenues  to  market,  along  all  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
border.  The  leading  features  of  the  New  York  banks  have  been  as  follows: — 

BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

LOINS. 

Discounts.  Directors.  Broken.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

Auff.,’44,.  #54,464,928  8 *, 326,932  83,632.039  810,191,974  817,091,324  828,757,122 

Nov., ’45,.  69,164,861  4,157,117  1,457,8 58  8,884,515  21,125,027  31,773,991 

Feb.,  ’46,.  66,235,814  4,245,766  1,096,410  8,350,439  19,709,784  29,523,024 

“ ’47,.  64,240,213  4,672,973  893,172  9,191,254  10,968,765  31,830,595 

The  line  of  discounts  is  small,  and  is  usually  less  at  this  season  than  in  No- 
vember. The  contraction  is  now  mostly  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks  ; the  city 
banks  have  extended  their  discounts.  Under  the  action  of  the  Independent  Treasury, 
from  November  to  February,  the  banks  increased  the  amount  of  their  specie. 
The  amount  of  specie  duties  collected  at  this  port,  for  the  month  of  February, 
has  been  81 ,496,716;  and  the  importation  of  specie  at  this  port  direct,  web 
81,235,122,  which  would  leave  a diminution  of  $260,000  in  the  amount  of  specie 
held  by  the  banks ; but  considerable  sums  arrived  at  Boston  on  New  York  account. 
The  official  returns  of  March  1st  showed  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  have 
been  as  follows : — 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES  ISSUED  TO  MARCH  1ST. 

February  1.  March  1. 

$367,931  $361,181 

4,934,900  5,796,600 

2,518,050 

15,362331  $8,675,831 

987,650  842,050 

Total, $4,375,181  $7,833,781 

The  operation  of  the  issues  for  specie,  added  to  the  customs,  might  have  swollen 
the  deposits.  The  customs  receipts  for  the  first  quarter,  under  the  new  tariff, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  were  reported  officially  as  follows: — 


Under  acts  prior  to  July,  1846,. 
“ of  4‘ 

“ of  January,  1847,.. 

Total, 

Deduct  cancelled  notes, 
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GROSS  REC’TS  OF  CUSTOMS  AT  BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  N.  ORLEANS,  N.  YORK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

1845.  1846. 

December, $1, 996, 860  92  $2,250,911  16 

1846.  1847. 

Janutry, $2,082,276  20  $2,433,436  68 

February,. 1,954,681  86  2,213,362  3© 

$6,033,818  98  $6,897,710  14 

6,033,818  98 

Increase,. $863,891  16 


The  above  statement  is  made  out  from  the  returns  as  far  as  received.  The  returns 
from  New  Orleans  for  two  weeks  in  January,  1846,  are  missing.  The  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  two  weeks  in  January,  1847,  have,  of  course,  been  omitted. 

The  Independent  Treasury  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  ; conse- 
quently $4,646,000  were  received  at  the  ports  named  in  specie,  and  the  effect  on 
the  treasury  deposits  has  been  as  follows : — 

DEPOSITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY. 


Awistant  Treasurers.  January  1.  February  1.  March  1. 

Boston $202,599  $38,372  $179,829 

New  York 420,775  560,072  2,283,583 

Philadelphia 239,571  74,204  145,836 

New  Orleans 46,399  52,111  44,548 

Mints 558,042  558,042  478,042 

Elsewhere 2,776,648  2,529,335  2,052,184 

Total $4,244,035  $3,812,136  $5,184,082 


The  increase  of  specie  with  the  assistant  treasurer  of  New  York  was  rather 
more  than  the  whole  customs  for  the  month,  showing  the  influence  of  the  treasury 
note  issues.  Of  this  amount,  $1,500,000  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  for 
coinage  ; $533,000  directly  to  the  mint,  which,  with  the  amount  already  there, 
will  make  up  the  million  which  is  the  legal  limit  of  deposits  at  the  mint. 

The  general  effect  of  these  circumstances  seems  to  be  to  enhance  the  volume 
of  American  coin  in  the  country  ; to  extend  the  specie  basis  of  the  currency,  and 
by  so  doing,  although  temporary  pressure  is  apparently  created,  a steadier  condi- 
tion of  the  markets  must  ultimately  be  produced.  The  position  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  such  that  large  sums  in  coin  can  be  spared  by  that  institution  before  its 
strength  will  be  impaired.  In  our  number  for  January,  we  gave  a table  of  ex- 
changes on  London,  down  to  December  3d,  showing  such  a fall  in  rates  as  pointed 
to  an  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  continent.  We  will  bring  down  those  dates 
sixty  days  later,  as  follows : — 

RATES  OF  CONTINENTAL  BILLS  IN  LONDON. 


Amsterdam.  Antwerp.  Hamburgh,  Paris.  Vienna.  Silvas. 

June  4 12.6  26.74  13  134  26.00  10.9  4.11 

September  4 12.5  26.10  13.13  26.00  10.104  4.111 

October  9 12.7  26.10  13.13  25.85  10.9  4.1 1| 

23 12.6  26,5  13.12*  25.72*  10.7  4.11| 

30 12.5  25.97*  13.12*  25.70  10.7*  

November  6 12.4*  26.0  13.11*  25.65  10.8  

13 12.1  25  95  1311*  25  65  10.6*  5.00 

19 12.1  25.90  13.11*  25.62*  10.6  5.00* 

December  3 12.1  25  85  13.11*  25.57*  10.5*  500* 

11 12.0*  25.85  1.3.10*  25.55  10.4  5.00* 

January  8 12.0*  2.5.80  13.9  f 25.50  10.4  

22 11.19*  25.67*  13.7*  25.30  10.1  

29 12.0  25.70  13.7|  25.35  10.2  5.00 j 

February  3 12.0*  25.75  13.8*  25.35  10J2  5.00* 
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This  was  a great  and  continued  fall,  and  the  market  closed  with  an  abundance 
of  bills  offering.  The  comparative  exchange  with  Paris,  was  as  follows : — 

COMPARATIVE  EXCHANGBB  AT  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 


London.  Pnria.  Actual  price  of 

Mint  Gold  Resulting  bills  in  Puris  Gold  dearer  at 

price  of  gold,  per  mil le.  exchange,  on  London.  London.  Paris.  Hamburg. 

October  9 77. 10$  16  25.55  25.77$  0.87$  ' 


23 

77.10$ 

16 

November  6 

77.10$ 

16 

16 

77.10$ 

15$ 

December  3 

77.10$ 

16 

11 

77.10$ 

15 

January  8... 

77.10$ 

14 

15 

77.10$ 

10 

22 

77.10$ 

11 

29 

77.10$ 

10 

25.55 

25.70 

0.58 

.... 

.... 

25.55 

25.65 

0.39 

...  • 

.... 

25.54 

25.60 

0.23 

.... 

.... 

25.55 

25.57$ 

par. 

... . 

.... 

25.52 

25.55 

0.12$ 

.... 

0.17 

25.50 

25.45 

0.20 

1.17 

25.40 

25.50 

0^39 

.... 

1.05 

25.42 

25.35 

• • • • 

0.28 

1.50 

25.40 

25.27$ 

.... 

0.49 

1.76 

In  October,  gold  was,  it  appears,  eightv-seven-hundredths  dearer  in  London  than 
in  Paris  ; and  at  the  close  of  January  was  near  a half  per  cent  dearer  in  Paris  than 
in  London.  In  the  first  week  in  January,  the  rates  fluctuated  considerably  under 
the  export  of  silver  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
premium  on  gold  declined  rapidly  in  Paris.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  the  ex- 
changes had  not  yet  been  apparent  on  the  bullion  in  the  bank;  the  returns  of 
which,  brought  down  from  our  table  in  the  December  number,  are  as  follows  : — 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Dec.5 
Jan.  2 
9 

16 

23 


Securities. 

Public.  Private. 

£ £ 
12,807,417  13,853,212 
12,826,362  15,071,820 
12,757,326  14,464,948 
12,757,326  14,450,711 
12,757,326  14,489,657 


Deposits. 

Public.  Private. 

£ £ 

8.612.488  8,303,523 
9,990,624  7,903,959 
5,860,631  9,784,767 
5,034,189  10,339.726 

4.668.489  10,335,835 


Nett 

•circulation. 

£ 

19,866,805 

20,031,185 

20,836,845 

20,679,370 

20,608,090 


Notes 
on  hand. 
£ 

8,402,300 

8,227,085 

6,715,255 

6,545,965 

6,167,170 


Bullion. 

£ 

15,002,873 

14,951,572 

14,308,022 

13,948,681 

13,442,880 


The  reduction  in  bullion  is  about  £1,500,000  only,  including  the  £1,000,000 
in  silver,  and  the  gold  shipped  to  Russia  and  the  United  States.  It  is  observable 
that,  notwithstanding  that  the  bullion  was,  on  December  5,  £1,500,000  more  in 
bank,  the  circulation  out  was  near  £1,000,000  less  ; a result  produced  by  a dimi- 
nution of  £*2,200,000  in  the  notes  on  hand  paid  out  for  dividends,  which  payments 
amounted,  it  appears  by  the  diminution  in  the  public  deposits,  to  £5,300,000,  from 
the  2d  to  the  23d  January.  It  follows  that  the  bank  must  lose  £6,000,000  of  spe- 
cie by  exportation,  before  the  amount  of  currency  as  furnished  by  it  is  affected. 
It  appears  that  so  far  from  contracting  its  time  of  discounts,  that  the  private  se- 
curities which  it  held  were  £600,000  more  on  January  23d,  than  December  5th, 
when  it  had  £1,500,000  more  specie.  The  principal  drain  which  it  will  feel  will 
be  on  American  account.  The  import  into  this  country  cannot  be  large  before  it 
produces  its  own  cure  ; but  for  the  action  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  banks  would,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  such  times,  have  produced  such 
a speculation  and  rise  in  prices,  as  would  already  have  given  a great  impulse  to 
the  import  of  goods,  and  checked  that  of  specie.  Under  the  present  system  of 
finance,  it  will  require  a larger  sum  to  produce  that  result. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  TI1E  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  confer  a favor  on  an  old  subscriber  by  transferring  to  the  pages 
of  your  valuable  Magazine  the  enclosed  lines,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  “ St.  Louis 
Union/’  although  I believe  they  were  written  by  an  American  gentleman,  now  residing  is 
France.  I am  not  competent  to  speak  of  their  poetic  merit,  but  they  express  sentiments 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  accordance  with  that  Gospel  which  teaches 
ns  “ to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us.”  “ Free  Trade”  is  one  step  towards 
the  development  of  the  great  doctrine  of  “ human  brotherhood,”  to  be  found  in  the  teach* 
ings  of  Him  “ who  spake  as  never  man  spake” — a doctrine  which  all  his  followers,  Catho* 
lie  and  Protestant,  profess  to  adopt.  Whatever  latitude  you  may  give  to  correspondents 
in  discussing  the  “ principles  of  protection”  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  I feel  quits 
sure  that  you  entertain  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject.  The  very 
fact  of  your  opening  the  pages  of  your  journal  to  the  free  discussion  of  “ mooted  points/* 
is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  evidence,  that  on  comparing  notes,  we  should  not  materially 
differ  as  to  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  entire  and  absolute  free  trade  with  all  nations. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c.,  Cobden. 


FREE  TRADE. 

Oh ! Time ! thou  laborer  in  the  human  field, 

To  whose  rude  scythe  all  mortal  things  must  yield ; 
Cutting  off  beauty  in  the  proudest  hour, 

Depriving  strength  of  all  his  vaunted  power — 
Among  thy  many  doings,  thou,  of  late, 

Hast  done  at  least  “ some  service  to  the  State 
Mowing  Protection  down,  while  Free  Trade  stands, 
The  harbinger  of  good  to  distant  lands; 

And  radiant  memory  paints,  in  colors  warm. 

The  last  great  deed  in  politics — Reform. 

Commercial  liberty  ! — a magic  sound — 

A plant  first  watered,  e’en  on  British  ground  ; 

And  they  who  set  it  there  already  see 
The  sheltering  branches  of  a healthy  tree 
Equal  protection  give  to  all  who  seek 
Their  bounteous  shade — the  powerful  or  weak. 

To  you — great  league  and  leaguers  ! — unto  you 
Will  grateful  commerce  pay  a tribute  due ; 

While  many  foreign  lands  your  worth  proclaim. 

And  your  example  make  their  highest  aim. 

Bee  Russia,  thawing  in  its  icy  clime, 

Adopt  the  leading  spirit  of  the  time, 

Loosing  the  shackles  that  her  trade  restrained, 

And  making  millions  thrive  where  ruin  reigned. 

Even  an  autocrat  can  understand 

This  is  the  cherished  welfare  of  his  land — 

The  brightest  boon  for  tillers  of  the  soil. 

An  ample  market  for  their  ceaseless  toil. 

And  now  Columbia,  o’er  the  trackless  seas, 

Unfurls  her  spangled  banner  to  the  breeze  ; 

Rejects  the  trammels  of  her  former  laws, 

Gains  good  effect  by  giving  better  cause. 
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Her  boundless  fields  send  forth  the  yellow  grain, 

The  useful  cotton  spreads  o’er  many  a plain : 

The  former  gives  the  British  weaver  food. 

The  latter  keeps  his  occupation  good  ; 

And  now  the  product  of  his  loom  is  worn 
Upon  the  soil  that  furnished  him  with  corn. 

Free  Trade,  more  strong  than  diplomatic  art, 

Unites  two  nations,  though  so  wide  apart: 

Gives  greater  lustre  than  a hundred  wars, 

While  smiling  Ceres  conquers  frowning  Mare. 

Italia,  too,  that  sunny  southern  clime,  , 

To  Free  Trade’s  merry  peal  now  adds  her  chime; 

Making  harmonious  as  her  own  sw’eet  tongue. 

The  jarring  chords  of  commerce,  long  unstrung. 

Lo  ! France,  awakening  at  the  eleventh  hour, 

Begins  to  own  commercial  freedom’s  power. 

In  her  gay  capital  behold  a few, 

Spuming  old  notions,  now  adopt  the  new. 

They  meet  to  honor  him  who  long  has  been 
First  in  the  field,  a nobler  leader  seen, 

A peaceful  conqueror — lo  ! a Cobden  comes, 

No  clanging  trumpets,  nor  loud  sounding  drums, 

Proclaim  his  welcome  to  the  little  band, 

Who  see  with  pride  the  stranger  in  their  land. 

They  hail  no  “ hero  of  a hundred  fights,” 

But  greet  the  champion  of  a thousand  rights. 

Oh  ! Liberty — the  captive  well  may  sigh 
With  thee  to  live ; without  thee,  wish  to  die. 

So  fettered  Commerce,  striving  to  be  free, 

Will  pine  and  die,  or  gain  its  liberty.  F.  L.  H. 


THE  MERCANTILE  CLASSES,  OR  GRADES.  , 

“ A Sermon  of  Merchants,  preached  at  the  Melodeon,  on  Sunday,  November  22d,  1846, 
by  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Tw'enty-Eighth  Congregational  Church  in  Boston,” 
has  just  been  published  by  request.  The  text,  or  rather  motto,  as  it  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  discourse,  from  Ecclesiasticus  xxvii.  2,  “ As  a nail  sticketh  fast 
between  the  joinings  of  the  stones , so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and  selling ,” 
tells  a truth,  which  scarcely  loses  any  of  its  force,  although  derived  from  a portion  of  the 
Bible  that  has  been  rejected  by  orthodox  authority,  as  forming  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  in- 
spired writings.  Mr.  Parker  points  out,  in  his  usual  manly,  candid,  and  forcible  manner, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Position,  Temptations,  Opportunities,  Influence,  and  Duty, 
of  Merchants.  He  distributes  men  into  four  classes.  1.  The  men  who  create  new  ma- 
terial for  human  use,  either  by  digging  it  out  of  mines  and  quarries,  fishing  it  out  of  the 
sea,  or  raising  it  out  of  the  land,  as  Producers.  2.  Men  who  transform  this  material  into 
other  shapes,  fitting  it  for  human  use ; men  that  make  grain  into  flour  and  bread,  cotton 
into  cloth,  iron  into  needles  or  knives,  and  the  like.  These  indirect  producers  are  classed 
as  Manufacturers.  3.  The  third  class,  who  simply  use  these  things  when  thus  produced 
and  manufactured,  are  the  Consumers.  We  come  now  to  the  fourth  class,  the  Merchants, 
who  are  described  by  Mr.  Parker,  as — 

41  Men  who  buy  and  sell ; who  buy  to  sell,  and  sell  to  buy  the  more.  They  fetch  and 
carry  between  the  other  classes.  These  are  Distributors ; they  are  the  Merchants.  Under 
this  name  I include  the  whole  class  who  live  by  buying  and  selling,  and  not  merely  those  con- 
ventionally called  Merchants  to  distinguish  them  from  small  dealers.  This  term  comprises 
traders  behind  counters  and  traders  behind  desks  ; traders  neither  behind  counters  nor  desks. 

“ There  are  various  grades  of  Merchants.  They  might  be  classed  and  symbolized  ac- 
cording as  they  use  a Basket,  a Wheelbarrow,  a Cart,  a Stall,  a Booth,  a Shop,  a Ware- 
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house,  Counting-room,  or  Bank.  Still  all  are  the  same  thing — men  who  live  by  baying 
and  selling.  A Ship  is  only  a large  Basket,  a Warehouse  a costly  Stall.  Yoor  Pedler  » 
a small  Merchant  going  round  from  house  to  house  with  his  Basket,  to  median*  between 
persons;  your  .Merchant  only  a great  Pedler  sending  round  from  land  to  land  with  his  Ships, 
to  mediate  between  nations.  The  Israelitish  woman  who  sits  behind  a bench  in  her  stall 
on  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  changing  gold  into  silver  and  copper,  or  loaning  money  to  him 
who  leave®  hat,  coat,  and  oilier  collaterals  in  pledge,  is  a small  Banker.  The  Israelitish 
man  who  sits  at  Frankfort -on-the-Maine.  changes  drafts  into  specie,  and  lends  millions  to 
men  who  leave  in  pledge  a mortgage  on  the  States  of  the  Church,  Austria,  or  Russia,  is  a 
Pawnbroker  and  Money-changer  on  a large  scale.  By  this  arithmetic,  for  present  con- 
venience, all  grades  of  Merchants  are  reduced  to  one  denomination — men  who  live  by 
buying  and  selling.  - 

“ All  these  four  classes  run  into  one  another.  The  same  man  may  belong  to  all  at  the 
same  time.  All  are  needed.  At  home,  a Merchant  is  a mediator  to  go  between  the  Pro- 
ducer and  the  Manufacturer — between  both  and  the  Consumer.  On  a large  scale,  he  is  the 
mediator  who  goes  between  continents — between  producing  and  manufacturing  Slates — be- 
tween both  and  consuming  countries.  The  calling  is  founded  in  the  state  of  Society,  as 
that  is  a compromise  between  Man’s  permanent  nature  and  transient  condition.  So  long 
as  there  are  Producers  and  Consumers,  there  must  be  Distributors.  The  value  of  the  call- 
ing depends  on  its  importance  ; its  usefulness  is  the  measure  of  its  respectability.  The 
most  useful  calling  must  be  the  noblest.  If  it  is  ditficult,  demanding  great  ability  and  self- 
sacrifice,  it  is  yet  more  noble.  A useless  calling  is  disgraceful ; one  that  injures  mankind — 
infamous.  Tried  bv  this  standard,  the  Producers  seem  nobler  than  the  Distributors;  they 
than  the  mere  Consumers.  This  may  not  he  the  popular  judgment  now,  hut  must  one  dny 
become  so,  lor  Mankind  is  slowly  learning  to  judge  by  the  natural  Law  published  by  Jesus — 
that  he  who  would  be  greatest  of  all,  must  be  most  effectively  the  Servant  of  all. 

“ There  are  some  who  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  of  the  active  classes,  who  are  yet 
Producers,  Manufacturers,  and  Distributors,  by  their  Head  more  than  their  Hand  ; men 
who  have  fertile  Heads;  Producers,  Manufacturers,  and  Distributors  of  Thought;  active 
in  the  most  creative  way.  Here,  however,  the  common  rule  is  inverted:  the  Producers  are 
few — men  of  Genius;  the  Manufacturers  many — men  of  Talent;  the  Distributors — men 
of  'Pact ; men  who  remember,  and  talk  with  tongue  or  pen.  Their  name  is  legion.” 


THE  BRITISH  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

A writer  in  Chambers’  (Edinburgh)  Journal,  gives  a very  interesting  description  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Tobacco  Warehouse,  connected  with  the  customs,  which  he  describes  ns  equal 
to  the  tobacco  depot  in  London,  one  of  the  largest  storehouses  in  the  w orld.  This  “ com- 
mercial wonder”  gives  a very  comprehensive  notion  of  what  John  Bull  habitually  puffs 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  account  will  interest  the  commercial  reader,  and  we  therefore 
transfer  it  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  without  abridgement. 

“ Entering  by  a dingy  court-yard  adjoining  the  Queen’s  Docks,  I was  conducted  into  this 
Liverpool  tobacco  warehouse.  The  first  sensation  on  entering,  is  that  of  un  intense  acrid 
odor,  which  afiects  not  only  the  nostrils,  but  the  breathing,  for  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  tobacco  etlluvia.  Somewhat  inconvenienced  by  this  feeling,  we  pass  up  an  aisle  or 
interval  lietween  rows  of  casks,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  npattment. 
The  light,  which  is  admitted  by  the  roof,  reveals  hogsheads  on  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  piled 
up  on  every  side,  leaving  passages  between  lor  the  operations  of  the  attendants.  The 
length  of  the  building  Is  five  hundred  and  seventy-live  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  the  roof  being  supported  on  small  but  strong  cast-iron  pillars,  so  as  to  afford  the 
largest  possible  accommodation  in  the  space.  Great  as  is  this  enclosure,  it  has  latterly 
been  found  too  circumscribed  for  the  storing  of  the  large  quantities  of  tobacco  imported 
into  Liverpool,  and  several  additions  to  the  building  have  recently  been  made.  There  is 
not  a partiele  of  architectural  ornament  about  the  structure.  The  exterior  shows  nothing 
but  a dead  wall  ; one  side  forms  a w'all  to  the  dock,  and  the  other  is  separated  from  the 
Mersey  by  a pleasant  parade.  Indeed,  the  whole  building  is  nothing  but  a mighty  shed, 
round  which  custom-house  regulations  have  thrown  an  air  of  isolation. 

“All  the  tobacco  which  comes  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  must,  except  in  special  cases, 
be  warehoused  in  this  building.  It  is  here  examined  by  the  owmer  or  importers,  who 
select  that  which  is  good,  nnd  on  w’hich  they  deem  it  profitable  to  pay  the  duty  of  three 
shillings  per  pound.  That  which  is  rejected  is  cast  aside  and  burned.  The  hogsheads 
•vhich  contain  the  tobacco  are  roughly  and  widely  mode,  but  they  are  very  firm  and  strong. 
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and  each  contains  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  weight.  When  one  is  to  be  examined, 
it  is  brought  from  a heap,  and  set  upright  on  the  ground.  The  fastening  of  the  staves  at 
the  lower  part  is  unloosed,  and  the  wood-work  is  then  lifted  bodily  up,  leaving  the  tobacco 
exposed  a9  a large  compact  cylindrical  mass.  A workman  then  digs  into  it  with  an  iron 
crow-bar,  and  large  pieces,  like  cakes,  are  removed.  These  are  examined,  and  a judg- 
ment pronounced  on  their  quality.  A portion  is  pulled  out  as  a sample,  wrapped  neatly 
up,  and  marked  with  certain  cabalistic  tigures  known  to  the  initiated.  The  whole  is  then 
firmly  pressed  together  again,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  is  placed  in  the  cask,  hooped,  and 
removed.  Every  piece  of  tobacco  that  leaves  this  warehouse  must  pay  duty  ; and  even 
the  samples  thus  selected,  small  though  they  be,  are  charged,  though,  if  they  arc  again 
brought  back,  the  amount  is  returned. 

“ Nearly  all  tlu*  tobacco  stored  here  is  from  the  United  States  of  America,  but  principally 
from  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  all  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  consisting  of  the  light 
brown  leaves  rolled  together  and  compressed.  The  warehouse  contains  the  largest  quan- 
tity towards  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  just  after  time  has  been  given  for  the  autumn 
leaves  to  be  gathered,  dried,  and  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  it  was 
calculated  that  about  twenty  thousand  casks  were  in  the  warehouse  ; and  if  we  suppose 
each  of  them  to  contain,  on  an  average,  twelve  hundred  weight,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  » 
twenty-six  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  realizing  a reve- 
nue to  government  of  nearly  four  million  pounds  sterling.  Although  this,  however,  must 
have  been  the  accumulated  stock,  the  yearly  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
1842,  was  22,3U9.3fil)  lbs. ; increased  to  this  amount  from  8,000,000  lbs.  irnjiorted  in  1798. 
The  duty  received  in  the  former  years  was  £3,580,164.  The  ideas  called  up  bv  such  a 
mass  of  tobacco  are  perfectly  staggering.  If  the  material  ministered  to  the  necessities  of 
man,  the  sight  of  so  many  millions  of  pounds  would  be  quite  cheering.  But  to  think  that 
the  tobacco,  piled  in  such  enormous  quantities  here,  is  all  to  vanish  in  smoke  through  the 
medium  of  the  mouths  of  enlightened  Britons,  quite  overpowers  the  imagination,  and 
completely  batHes  the  grasp  of  common  sense.  The  idea  of  a nation  like  the  British, 
which  is  now  doing  such  wonderful  work  for  all  humanity  and  all  time,  gravely,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  pulling  out  in  smoke,  or  inhaling  in  dust  every  year,  more  than  twenty- 
two  million  pounds’  weight  of  tobacco,  and  finding  wavs  and  means  to  pay  between  three 
and  four  million  pounds  sterling  for  the  privilege  to  do  so,  is  really,  to  say  the  lenst  of  it, 
very  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  yet  this  is  not  nil.  I have 
merely  indicated  the  quantity  on  which  duty  is  paid  ; but  Mr.  M'Culloeh  calculates  thnt 
one-third  of  what  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  supplied  by  the  smuggler  ; which  will 
give,  as  the  grand  annual  total,  about  thirty-three  million  and  a hnlf  pounds’  weight! 
This  is  only  about  a sixteenth  part  less  than  the  quantity  we  require  every  year  for  home 
consumption  of  the  more  innocent  and  amiable  luxury,  tea.  Tobacco  may,  as  Arthur 
Cayley,  in  his  Lite  of  8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  says,  be 

4 Poison  thnt  cure*  ; a vnpnr  thnt  nflords 

Content  more  miIhI  than  the  smile  of  lords; 

Kent  to  the  wenry  ; to  the  hungry  food  ; 

The  lost  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good  ' 

But  all  the  imagination  and  fancy,  wit  and  humor  of  poets,  will  not  bate  one  jot  of  our 
sadness  at  the  mighty  monument  of  human  frailty  exhibited  in  these  great  receptacles. 

“ About  the  centre  of  the  warehouse  is  built  a large  furnace,  which  wns  crackling  and 
roaring  most  lustily  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  while  hot  gleams  shot  out  from  chinks  in  the 
massive  iron  doors,  giving  evidence  of  the  fearful  fire  within.  In  every  establishment  there 
is  always  something  known  by  a jocular  nickname,  and  the  standing  joke  about  this 
furnace  is  to  call  it  “ Queen  Victoria’s  Tobacco  Pipe.”  All  the  rejected  tobacco  is  burned 
in  this  right  royal  tobacco  pipe.  Fortunately  for  the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  the  tobacco 
warehouse  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  all  dwelling-houses,  otherwise  the  strong 
fumes  arising  from  the  furnace-chimney  would  prove  anything  but  conducive  to  health. 
Behind  the  furnace  is  a large  circular  recess,  in  which  the  tobacco  ushes  are  piled  up  to 
the  extent  of  several  cart-loads.  They  are  found  useful  in  many  chemical  preparations, 
and  being  of  n silicious  nature,  form  a good  dentifrice. 

“At  one  end  of  the  warehouse,  there  is  a division  called  the  Cigar  Room.  Thi9  con- 
tains myriads  of  cigare,  neatly  and  firmly  packed  in  convenient  cases.  None  of  these  are 
of  course  allowed  to  be  taken  away  without  the  payment  of  duty,  though,  in  cases  where 
they  are  required  for  ships’  stores  or  exportation,  a drawback,  or  repayment  of  the  duty,  to 
the  extent  of  2s.  7£d.  per  pound,  is  made.  Besides  the  foreign  cigars,  a vast  quantity  are 
made  at  home  ; but  it  is  clearly  understood,  from  the  exposes  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  London  newspapers,  that  many  of  the  latter  are  of  British  growth  os 
well  as  British  manufacture.  Not  only  are  dried  cabbage  leaves,  and  other  materials  of 
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the  kind,  liberally  used  for  the  purpose,  but  in  a recent  case  inquired  into  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  mansion-house,  it  was  shown  that  some  cigars  are  entirely  composed  of 
brown  piper.  In  this  cigar  room  there  fire  also  large,  heavy  packages  of  the  finer  sorts 
of  tobacco  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ Cavendish,’  ‘ Negrohrad,’  ‘Honey-dew,’  6lc.  This 
finer  sort  is  obtained  from  those  parts  of  America  where  the  climate  is  wanner  than  in 
Virginia.  Here  also  arc  piled  numerous  packages  of  a cubical  form,  one  foot  thick,  con- 
taining South  American  tobacco,  the  covering  consisting  ol  cattle  skins,  apparently  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  stitched  finnly  together.  They  were  lying  round  in  great  numbers,  and 
resembled  a mighty  pile  of  brown  and  variegated  hairy  trunks.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to 
find  here,  wrapping  tobacco,  the  skin  of  some  noble  animal  that  may  have  ranged  freely 
over  South  American  plains,  until  the  desire  to  ‘ turn  an  honest  penny’  by  the  sale  of  its 
hide,  tempted  a hunter  to  ensnare  it  with  the  fatal  lasso.  Several  of  these  packages, 
which  had  been  slightly  damag  nl  by  the  salt  water,  had  been  opened,  and,  as  I understood, 
were  considered  not  good  enough  lor  the  smokers  of  this  country,  and  were  to  be  exported 
to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  negroes.  In  the  same  room,  some  men  were  engaged  in  chop- 
ping off  the  hard  woody  fibres  of  the  canes,  on  which  the  owners  would  not  pay  duty. 
These  fragments  are  all  gathered  together,  and,  on  the  principle  that  all  is  valueless  which 
pays  no  duty,  are  cast  into  the  fire. 

“ The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  in  weighing  the  tobacco  previous  to  charging 
it  with  duty.  Scales  which  weigh  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  weight  at  a time,  are 
used  ; and  after  the  workmen  have  steadily  adjusted  the  pile  in  one  of  the  scales,  they  all 
withdraw.  A circle  is  formed,  w'ithin  which  none  but  the  proper  officers  ore  allowed  to 
enter ; and  when  they  have  ascertained  the  weight,  a signal  is  given,  the  spell  is  dissolved, 
and  the  pile  is  removed.  The  celerity  with  which  the  workmen  fix  it  again  in  its  covering, 
is  surprising.  The  staves,  which  seem  ns  if  they  were  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  only  by 
a slight  attachment  to  one  of  the  ends,  nre  lifted  up  in  a mass,  and  brought  down,  covering 
the  material.  A rope  is  slipped  round  the  lower  part,  to  keep  them  together,  the  hoops  are 
rapidly  fixed  on,  and  the  hogshead  tilted  up  and  placed  under  a powerful  screw,  which 
compresses  the  tobacco  firmly  down,  previous  to  the  fastening  of  the  other  end. 

‘A  In  the  dock  adjoining  the  warehouse  the  tobacco  vessels  are  generally  moored  ; and 
the  hogsheads  carted  in  a few  minutes  from  the  ship’s  side  into  the  safe-keeping  of  Her 
Majesty's  revenue  officers.  The  warehouse  is  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
which  receives  from  government  an  annual  rent  for  it  of  .£4,364  5s. 

“ It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  tobacco  warehouse  is  a ‘commercial  wonder.’  It  is 
wonderful  to  think  that  all  this  mighty  store,  springing  from  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  is 
soon  to  be  cast  forth  into  our  atmosphere  in  clouds  of  smoke  from  meerschaum,  cigar,  and 
‘duvleen;’  and  still  more  wonderful  to  think  of  the  dreamy  visions  and  cloudy  air-castles, 
and  damaged  health  and  mean  habits,  to  which  all  this  smoking  must  give  rise.  It  is  in- 
deed a moral  wonder,  which  men  ought  to  contemplate  with  sad  and  serious  feelings.” 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  wdiich  have  been  acquired  by  conquest,  ces- 
sion, purchase,  or  colonization,  while  they  circumscribe  the  earth  with  a chain  of  subjected 
provinces,  constitute,  probably,  the  most  extraordinary  political  spectacle  of  the  present  age. 
In  those  colonies,  scattered  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  supreme  government 
has  established  Biitish  law's;  it  preserves  their  social  order  through  the  agency  of  military 
force,  composed  of  royal  and  colonial  troops,  and  has  introduced  a European  system  of  edu- 
cation, commerce,  and  religion.  Some  of  those  colonies  have  been  far  from  constituting 
sources  of  wealth,  their  expenses  exceeding  their  revenues ; yet,  from  causes  connected 
with  the  protection  of  its  maritime  ascendency — as  profitable  markets  for  its  products,  or 
for  other  purposes — they  have  been  fortified  and  sustained,  as  possessions  which  are  to  be 
maintained  and  protected. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  those  colonial  establishments.  Commencing  with  the  West 
Indies,  we  find  the  British  government  in  possession  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Christopher, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  Tortola,  and  the  Virgin  Isles,  New  Providence,  the  Bahamas,  and 
the  Bermudas,  to  wdiich  are  added  Demerara,  Esscquibo,  Berbicc,  Honduras,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  is  probably  well  known,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  staple  arti- 
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clea  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  which  supplies  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  derived  from 
those  colonies ; and  in  return,  they  doubtless  afford  an  extensive  field  of  consumption  for 
various  species  of  British  products.  In  North  America,  it  holds  the  colonies  of  Upper  and 
Low'er  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  Asia,  we  find  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  empire  of  India,  exporting  from  its  colonies  the  gold,  gems,  silk,  ivory, 
and  spices  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  exercising  a pa- 
cific jurisdiction  over  them  by  the  exercise  of  policy  or  military  force.  In  Australasia,  it 
holds  the  colonial  establishments  of  New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman’s  Island,  Swan  River, 
and  Southern  Australia.  From  its  colonies  in  Africa — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
and  Seychelles,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Acora,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  a few  minor  colonial  establishments — it  receives  ivory,  gold,  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Besides  those,  are  its  European  colonial  possessions — Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Gozo, 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Zante,  Paxo,  Cerigo,  and  Heligoland.  Those 
several  colonies  occupy  an  area  of  2,119,708  square  miles,  with  a total  population  of 
107,708,323.  Their  total  exports  and  imports  amount  to  the  value  of  .£55,533,500  ster- 
ling ; and  they  possess  a shipping,  which  has  grown  to  the  tonnage  of  7,514,585  tons. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1691. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants ’ Magazine  : — 

Among  the  papers  which  I have  collected,  pertaining  to  the  history  of  New  York,  when 
a colony,  is  a curiou9  petition  from  the  then  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the 
colonial  legislature.  Compare  New  York,  as  it  now  is,  with  what  it  then  wus — its  trade 
and  commerce  then,  with  now. 

Wall-street,  in  1691,  was  the  outside  of  the  city  on  the  north.  This  street  was  then 
called  “ Ciugal-street 

Broadway,  in  1691,  was  known  by  the  name  of  “ Broad  Wagon  Way.” 

Yours,  &.c.,  E.  Meriam. 

To  the  Honorable  their  majesties  Commander-in-chief  and  their  majesties  Councel  of 
The  Province  of  New  York.  The  petition  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
whose  names  are  subscribed. 

That  by  the  navigation  and  traffic  of  New  York,  (allmost)  the  whole  revenue  for  the 
support  nnd  maintainance  of  their  majesties  government  of  this  province,  doth  arise  and 
grow,  nnd  altogether  depend  upon  the  same. 

That  by  the  importation  of  European  goods  from  Boston  nnd  other  places,  the  money, 
Bullion.  Furs,  and  other  returns,  are  drawn  away  from  hence;  whereby  the  merchants  are 
disabled  to  send  for  goods  directly  from  England,  and  by  that  means  our  number  of  ship- 
ping being  decreased,  our  seamen  diminished,  and  our  trade  discouraged  ; our  provisions 
and  other  produces  of  the  country,  will  lie  upon  our  hands  for  want  of  exportation,  and 
our  neighbours  will  be  able,  in  a short  time,  not  only  to  set  their  own  price  upon  whatever 
goods  they  bring  to  us,  but  also  upon  such  goods  of  our  own  production  as  they  transport 
from  us. 

That  the  exportation  of  wheat  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  is  a great  detriment 
to  this  city  and  province,  and  the  impoverishing  and  destruction  of  numbers  of  people,  viz.: 
Boatmen,  Millers,  Bakers,  &c.,  who  otherwise  get  a livelyhood,  and  maintain  their  fami- 
lies out  of  the  same.  That  the  exportation  ol  whale  oyl  taken  and  made  in  this  province, 
otherwise  than  from  this  city,  is  manifestly  hurtful  to  trade,  and  a general  inconvenience 
lo  this  city  and  province,  our  neighbours  thereby  reaping  all  the  profit  and  gain  of  the  la- 
bour. hazard,  and  industry  of  the  people  of  this  government 

They  therefore  prny,  that  the  premis  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Rir  Van  Dam,  Stephen  Deeancey, 

Christopher  Gore,  Richard  Jones, 

James  Miles,  Thos.  Newhan, 

Charles  Lodwick,  A.  Depeyster, 

Samuel  Brent,  John  Barbane. 
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COMMERCE  OF  SINGAPORE* 

We  have  now  before  us,  a copy  of  “ The  Singapore  Free  Press  and  Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser,” of  the  30th  July,  1846,  and  also  a “ Price  Current”  from  that  place,  of  the 
same  date.  No  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  in  that  port,  either  upon  imports  or  ex- 
ports, nor  are  any  charges  demanded  upon  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations.  The  accounts 
are  there  kept  in  Spanish  dollars  and  cents.  The  usual  credits  upon  sales  of  European 
goods,  are  three  months;  upon  those  of  India  and  China,  two  months;  and  produce  is 
generally  purchased  for  money.  The  ordinary  weight,  is  the  picul  of  133$  pounds.  Salt 
and  rice  are  sold  by  the  “ coyan  ” of  40  piculs ; Java  tobacco,  by  the  “ corge  ” of  40  bas- 
kets; Bengal  rice,  wheat,  and  grain,  by  the  bag,  containing  2 Bengal  “maunds;”  Indian 
piece  goods,  by  the  “ corge”  of 20  piculs;  gold  and  silver  thread,  by  the  “catty”  of  $36 
weight ; and  gold  dust,  by  the  “bunkal,”  which  weighs  $2.  Of  the  nature  of  the  trade 
with  Chinn,  we  subjoin  the  following  advertisement,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Journal  that  we  have  before  mentioned  : — 

“ Just  received,  ex  ‘ Mischief,’  from  China,  ladies’  gold  and  silver  card -cases  of  curious 
workmanship  ; gold  and  silver  faus,  witfc  ivory  faces  ; ivory  junks  and  boats,  richly  carved  ; 
ivory  castles;  ivory  chessmen  of  sorts;  mother-of-pearl  fish  counters;  mother-of-pearl 
and  ivory  puzzles,  &c.” 

From  the  “ Singapore  Price  Current,”  we  have  also  the  record  of  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  from  its  port,  from 
the  22d  to  the  29th  of  July.  From  this  document,  it  appears,  that  during  that  period 
there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Singapore  3 Dutch  vessels,  7 British  vessels,  and  1 steamship 
of  that  nation,  as  well  as  1 American  vessel,  all  from  the  several  ports  of  Batavia,  Rio, 
Bombay,  Penang,  Palembang,  Borneo,  China,  and  New  York.  During  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  25th  and  29th  of  July,  there  were  9 British  and  1 Spanish  vessel 
which  left  that  port  for  the  several  ports  of  Macao  and  Amoy,  Penang,  Hong  Kong, 
Maulmein,  Malacca,  Pedier  coast,  and  Manilla.  The  following  table,  showing  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  of  Singapore,  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  is  doubtless  accurate : — 


SHIFTING  IN  THE  HARBOR. 

Vessels’  names.  Tons.  Commander*.  Consignee*.  Destination. 

H.  C.  steamer  Spiteful Maitland 

Hambro’  schooner  Hcbc... , 100  Hullock.  Behn,  Meyer  & Co.  Penang. 

Belgian  bark  Schelde.. 300  Clayes.  Behn,  Meyer  & Co.  China. 

Bremen  bark  Anna 500  Wessels.  Behn,  Meyer  6l  Co.  Batavia. 

B.  bark  Prince  Albert- 232  Keld.  Almeida  &,  Sons.  Mauritius. 

B.  brig  Richard  & William..  163  Brigstock.  Maclaine,  Fraser  & Co.  

D.  brig  Tartar 220  Simpie.  W.  C.  Leisk.  Batavia. 

D.  schooner  Swallow 60  Scott.  W.  C.  Leisk.  For  Sale. 

B.  bark  Bowling 253  Gentle.  Hamilton,  Gray  & Co.  Liverpool. 

B.  bark  Royal  Albert 407  Balderston.  Martin,  Dycc  & Co.  - 

American  ship  Huntress... . 600  Gillespie.  Boustead,Schwabe &Co.  Whampoa. 

B.  schooner  Julia 9 Cushing.  W.  R.  Paterson  &,  Co.  Sarawak. 

B.  bark  Boadicea 421  Warland.  Shaw,  Whitehead  & Co.  Batavia- 

Arab  ship  Macobbar Oppice.  Syed  Oiner.  Calcutta. 

B.  ship  Kusrovie 700  Middleton.  Geo.  Armstrong  & Co.  Siam. 


' Native  Craft,  British. — Buffalo,  Eneeng,  Emma,  Psyche. 

Dutch. — Tin  Goan,  Fatahool  Salam,  Louisa,  Fatahool  B.irre,  Goan  Lee,  Karap,  Goat 
Goan,Fattal  Khair,  Tan  Goan,Iksing,  Bopaul,  Djoennuting,  Goan  Lee,  Kim  Soon  Goan, 
and  Vrouw  Jacoba. 

Malay. — Mohabar  and  Young  Queen. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  Singapore  market,  the  prices  of  which  are  stated  in  the 
Price  Current,  we  would  specify  those  of  arrack,  betel-nut,  China  camphor,  cassia  lignea, 

• For  an  article  on  the  Commerce  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  &c.,  by  J.  Balestier,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Singapore,  see  pp.  351-355  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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Mauritius  and  Ceylon  ebony,  Pahang  gold  dust,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  mace,  nutmegs, 
opium,  pepper,  sago,  sandal-wood,  China  nankin,  Canton  raw  silk,  tea,  and  tortoise-shell. 
In  the  brief  view  of  the  resources  and  commerce  of  Singapore,  which  we  have  taken,  it 
appears  that  a considerable  amount  of  trade  is  prosecuted  from  its  port  The  progress  of 
commercial  enterprise  is  doubtless  destined  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  oriental  na- 
tions; and  we  hope  that  the  moral  condition  of  those  countries  will  be  improved,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advance  of  their  improvement  in  other  respects. 


CORN  PREFERABLE  TO  MONEY  FOR  IRELAND. 

Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  written  a letter  to  the  Worcester 
Transcript,  in  which  he  gives  several  reasons  for  sending  com  to  Ireland,  instead  of 
money.  The  com,  or  breadstuff  of  some  sort,  is  what  the  starving  people  need,  and 
will  be  available  as  soon  as  received.  If  we  send  money,  we  create  a demand  for  com 
in  Ireland  and  England,  and  thus  enhance  the  price  of  com  there  for  sale ; while  if  we 
send  the  com  it  will  supply  to  an  extent  the  great  demand  existing  for  it,  and  bring  large 
quantities  now  stored  up  there  into  market  at  reduced  prices.  Besides,  if  we  send  money 
funds , it  is  virtually  carrying  so  much  money  out  of  the  country,  which  may,  and  very 
probably  will,  be  expended  in  buying  wheat  of  the  English  monopolists,  or  from  traders 
from  the  Black  Sea ; and  making  a market  for  the  produce  of  other  nations  instead  of 
our  own.  Intelligent  people  in  Ireland,  from  their  own  observation,  are  led  to  say  that 
they  “ believe  our  donation  will  be  worth  double  if  sent  in  corn,  instead  of  money,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  the  like.” 


SMUGGLING  BY  AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  WHALERS. 

North  America*  and  French  whalers  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  frequent  visiters 
to  San  Carlos,  Peru,  as  they  can  there  provide  themselves,  at  a cheap  rate,  with  provisions 
for  the  long  fishing  season.  All  the  captains  bring  goods  which  they  smuggle  on  shore, 
where  they  sell  or  exchange  them  at  a high  profit.  A cu9tom-house  officer  is,  indeed,  sent 
on  board  every  vessel  to  examine  what  is  to  be  unshipped  ; but  a few  dollars  will  silence 
him,  and  make  him  favor  the  contraband  operations,  which  are  carried  on  without  much 
reserve.  A French  captain  brought  to  Chiloe  a quantity  of  water-proof  cloaks  and  hats, 
made  of  a sort  of  black  waxed  cloth,  and  sold  them  to  a dealer  in  San  Carlos.  To  evade 
the  duty,  he  sent  his  men  on  shore,  each  wearing  one  of  these  hats  and  cloaks,  which  they 
deposited  in  the  dealer’s  store,  and  then  returned  on  board  the  ship,  dressed  in  their  sail- 
or’s garb.  This  was  repeated  so  often,  that  at  length  it  was  intimated  to  the  captain,  that 
if  his  men  had  a fancy  to  come  on  shore  with  such  hats  and  cloaks,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  but  it  must  be  on  condition  of  their  returning  on  board  dressed  in  the  same 
costume. 


INGENIOUS  METHOD  OF  SMUGGLING  TOBACCO. 

Syreen,  a custom-house  officer  at  Liverpool,  apprehended  a woman  named  Eliza  Smith, 
a passenger  on  board  an  American  vessel,  on  suspicion  of  having  smuggled  tobacco  in  her 
possession.  Upon  examining  her  dress,  seventeen  pounds  of  tobacco  were  found  concealed 
under  it ; but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  expedients  which  had  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  lynx-eyed  deputies  of  the  customs,  was  that  of  giving  to  the  con- 
traband leaf  the  resemblance  of  a loaf.  A quantity  of  cut  tobacco  had  been  pressed  into 
a tin,  over  which  a thin  layer  of  dough  was  spread,  which,  being  baked,  had  the  appear* 
ance  to  the  eye  of  a veritable  loaf.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  which  the  woman  had  con- 
trived to  secrete  in  this,  and  other  modes,  amounted  to  no  leas  than  seventy  pounds. 

VOL.  XVI. NO.  IV.  26 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A Statistical  View  of  the  Population  of  Massachusetts , from  1765  to  1840.  By  Jesse 

Chickering,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  160.  Boston:  Charles C. Little  & James  Brown. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  exhibit  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  and  proportions  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  period  of  seventy-five  years,  from  1765 
to  1840. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare  to  give  even  a comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  contents  of  this  very  ingenious,  able,  and  thorough  statistical  view  of  the  progress 
of  population  in  the  “ Old  Bay  State.”  The  author,  a modest  and  retiring  gentleman,  is. 
so  far  as  we  know,  without  a rival  on  the  score  of  statistics  in  this  country,  and  were  he  a 
resident  of  Great  Britain,  the  administration  of  that  kingdom  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  long  in  seclusion.  His  untiring  industry,  and  talent  for  statistical  analysis,  would 
there  be  fully  appreciated  and  amply  rewarded.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  our  gov- 
ernment did  not  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  organization  of  the  sta- 
tistical bureau,  projected  by  a member  of  Congress  from  this  State,  the  Hon.  Zadok  Pratt, 
of  Prattsville.  But  partizans  prefer  votes  to  ability , and  we  must  patiently  wait  for  that 
“good  time  coming,”  when  honesty  and  capacity  shall  take  the  precedence  of  political 
quackery  and  corruption.  We  shall  refer  to  this  work  ngain  ; in  the  meantime  we  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  statistical  science,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  worthy  author  may  meet  with  the  encouragement  liis  enterprise  and  labors 
so  eminently  deserve. 

We  can  find  room,  at  this  time,  for  only  a single  extract  from  this  carefully  compiled 
work,  which  exhibits  the  average  increase  of  population  in  Massachusetts,  from  1768  to 
1790: — 

**  On  the  16th  of  February,  1776,  a resolve  passed  the  legislature  for  taking  a census  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  of  which  the  returns  show  the  number  of  the  whites  to 


have  been,  in  that  year 333,418 

from  which  deduct  17,623  in  York  county,  14,110  in  Cumberland  county,  and 
15,546  in  Lincoln  county,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine 47.279 

and  we  have 286,139 

The  whole  number  of  the  blacks  was  5,249,  from  which  deduct  241  on  account 
of  the  three  counties  in  Maine 4,761 

and  we  have  for  the  whole  population  in  1776 290  900 

which  is  only  139  less  than  the  mean  number  in  1775,  as  deduced  from  the  averl 
age  increase  of  the  census  in  1765. 

In  1784,  the  number  of  the  polls  in  Massachusetts  Boy  was 90  757 

from  which  deduct,  on  account  of  the  three  counties  in  Maine 13,723 

and  we  have  for  the  number  of  the  polls 77,034 


By  multiplying  this  number  by  4$,  we  have  346,653,  which  is  281  les«  than  346,934, 
the  mean  number  in  1785,  ns  deduced  from  the  average  increase  from  1765.  I have  re- 
ferred to  the  censuses  of  1776  and  1784,  in  order  to  show  their  near  agreement  with  the 
results  deduced  from  the  average  increase. 

The  average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  in  each  period  of  ten  years,  from  1765  to  1790 
was  19.2054  per  cent ; and  from  1790  to  1840,  14.2606  per  cent. 

The  average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  in  each  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1765  to 
1790,  wa a 42.0992  per  cent,  and  from  1790  to  1840,  30.5551  per  cent. 
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The  average  increase  of  Boston,  in  each  period  of  ten  yeare,  from  1790  to  1840,  was 
38.506  per  cent ; and  of  the  rest  of  the  State  only  12.3173  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  Massachusetts,  from  1765  to  1840,  was  493,551,  or  202.1515  per  cent; 
of  Boston,  77,863,  or  501.6945  per  cent ; and  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  415,688,  or  181.8177 
per  cent. 

The  average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  from  1765  to  1840,  in  each  twenty-five  years, 
was  44^>688  per  cent ; in  each  twenty  years,  34.2950  per  cent ; in  each  ten  years,  15.8857 
percent;  in  each  five  years,  7.6503  per  cent ; and  in  each  year,  1.4853  per  cent.  This 
last  is  0.1433  per  cent  per  annum  greater  than  1.3420  per  cent,  the  rate  from  1790  to  1840. 

It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  that  the  average  increase  of  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  greater  from  1765  to  1790  than  it  has  been  since.  Had  the  rate  continued 
the  same,  the  number  would  have  been  911,749  in  1840.  Also,  the  increase  of  Boston 
was,  on  an  average,  much  leas  during  the  first  twenty-five  years,  thnn  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  much  greater  during  the  last  two  periods  of  twenty-five  years  each, 
showing  a tendency  to  a centralization  in  Boston.” 


INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  IN*  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  Home  Missionary  thus  sums  up  the  growth  of  the  Western  States: — 

Ohio  welcomed  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  1788;  now  is  occupied  by  1,732,000 
people. 

Michigan,  to  which  the  attention  of  emigrants  was  turned  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
now  has  300,000  people. 

Indiana,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816,  has  received  a population  of  more  than  half 
a million  since  1830,  and  now  numbers  more  than  900,000  inhabitants. 

Illinois  was  organized  ns  a separate  territory  in  1810,  and  entered  the  Union  as  a State 
in  1818.  From  that  date,  its  population  trebled  every  ten  years  till  the  last  census,  and  in 
the  last  five  years  it  has  arisen  from  476,000  to  700,000. 

Missouri,  which  in  1816  had  only  20,800  people,  has  now  600,000,  having  increased 
50  per  cent  in  five  years. 

Iowa  was  scarcely  heard  of  at  the  East  ten  yeare  ago ; it  is  hut  fourteen  yeare  since  the 
only  white  inhabitants,  north  of  the  Missouri  line,  were  a lew  Indian  traders.  More  than 
100,000  now  make  that  beautiful  land  their  home  ; 60,000  of  whom  have  gone  in  during 
the  last  four  yeare. 

Wisconsin  was  organized  ten  years  ago ; the  marshals  have  just  taken  the  census,  and, 
from  present  appearances,  the  population  will  vary  but  little  from  150,000,  being  an  increase 
of  100,000  in  five  years.  One  portion  of  the  territory,  33  miles  by  30,  which,  ten  years 
ago,  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  now  numbers  30,000  inhabitants ; and  the  emigration  to 
that  portion  of  the  West  is  greater  than  ever.  The  seven  new  States  and  Territories 
above  enumerated — to  say  nothing  of  the  other  Western  and  Southwestern  States  and 
Texas — have  increased  since  the  last  adjustment  of  the  ratio,  more  than  a million  and  a 
half. 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  PARIS. 

The  population  of  Paris  increases  with  wonderful  rapidity — much  faster  than  that  of 
London,  and  even  the  average  increase  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A Paris  paper  says 
that  the  census  of  1846  shows  that  the  population  of  the  capital  now  amounts  to  1,353,097 
souls,  and  that  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  to  1,356,907.  The  census  of  1841  gave 
1,181,425,  as  the  population  of  the  department:  that  of  1836,  1,106,000,  and  that  of  1832, 
935,000.  In  the  first  five  years,  therefore,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  19  per  cent;  in  the  second,  7 per  cent;  and  from  1841  to  1846,  about  15  per  cent. 
The  department  of  the  Seine  now  contains  422,000  souls  more  than  it  did  in  1832.  Should 
the  actual  proportion  of  increase  be  maintained,  in  twenty  yeare  more,  Paris  and  its  sub- 
urbs will  contain  a population  of  two  millions.  The  enormous  assemblage  of  men,  houses, 
and  interests,  denominated  London,  may  then  find  itself  equalled. 
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WHALERS  AT  VAN  JDIE MAN’S  LAND. 

Important  to  Whalers. — The  Legislative  Council  of  the  island  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land 
and  its  dependencies,  in  order  to  encourage  the  resort  of  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged 
in  the  whale  fishery,  have  passed  an  act,  providing  that  “ vessels  of  all  nations  outfitting 
for,  or  refitting  from  the  fisheries,  and  all  vessels  arriving  and  sailing  in  ballast,  or  which 
may  not  break  bulk,  or  only  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  funds  for 
the  repairs,  refittings,  or  refreshments  required,  shall  be  wholly  exempted  from  all  port 
charges  and  light-house  dues  whatsoever,  except  only  those  of  pilotage  in  cases  where 
the  service  of  a pilot  shall  have  been  actually  required  and  received,  anything  contained 
in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

The  Council  have  also  passed  an  act,  exempting  from  the  payment  of  all  port  charges, 
wharfage,  and  light-house  dues,  excepting  pilotage  as  aforesaid,  all  vessels  of  foreign  pow- 
ers included  in  any  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  shall  ar- 
rive at  Hobart  Town,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  and  bonding  for  exportation  only,  any 
oil  or  whalebone  the  produce  of  fish  caught  or  taken  by  the  crew  of  such  vessel,  and  shall 
land  such  oil  and  whalebone  at  any  quay  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  for  such  especial  purpose,  and  shall  bond  the  same  in  a 
warehouse  approved  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  such  purposes. 

These  acts  are  promulgated  by  his  excellency,  Sir  John  Eardly  Wilmot,  Baronet, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land  and  its  dependencies,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS. 

Captain  J.  R.  Sands,  of  the  whole-ship  Benjamin  Tucker,  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands, 
reports  as  follows  .* — 

“ On  the  passage  from  Sandwich  Islands  to  Cape  Horn,  on  the  19th  October,  fine  clear 
weather,  not  expecting  to  see  land,  a man  from  the  masthead  reported  land  in  sight,  which 
proved  to  be  four  small  islands,  lying  in  lat.  21°  50'  S.,  Ion.  115°  4'  W.,  bearing  from 
Rimurara  W.  N.  W.  $ W. ; about  two  degrees  from  which  there  is  a anal!  island,  marked 
on  the  chart  about  one  degree  W.  The  islands  spoken  of  above,  contain  a circumference 
of  about  ten  miles,  with  very  high  breakers  clear  around  them,  the  height  of  the  land  not 
being  above  thirty  feet.  The  above,  not  being  laid  down  in  any  book  or  chart  in  my  pos- 
session, except  the  small  island  to  the  westward,  I give  them  to  the  public  as  I found  them.” 


PORT  OF  TAMPICO— MEXICO. 

\ EXTRACT  FROM  ORDER  NO.  63  OF  GENERAL  PATTERSON. 

H.  “ Port  charges  and  harbor  dues  ” are  hereby  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  several 
sums  heretofore  established  by  the  municipal  committee,  and  the  amount  collected  from  this 
source  will  be  paid  weekly  to  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  army  at  Tampico,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital. 

IIL  The  charges  heretofore  exacted  on  produce  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  under  the 
name  of  “ wharfage  and  town  dues*  being  an  indirect  tax  on  American  citizens  and 
American  trade,  will  cease  from  this  date  to  be  made  on  any  produce  or  merchandise 
coming  from  or  going  to  the  United  States  in  U.  S.  vessels. 


NEW  LIGHT-TOWER  ON  THE  ISLAND  SOERHAAGEN. 

A new  light-tower  has  been  erected  north  of  the  island  Soerhangen,  which  was  to  be 
lighted  up  for  the  first  time  on  the  1st  December,  1846.*  It  is  a fixed  light,  and  has  prin- 
cipally for  its  object  to  direct  vessels  entering  the  Hovgosund,  their  course  north  round  Bom- 
meltjorden.  This  light  will  bum  tliroughout  the  year,  at  the  same  period  as  all  other  gov- 
ernment lights.  The  altitude  of  the  fight  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  seventy  feet,  and 
visible  at -the  distance  of  three  leagues,  lat.  59°  25'  15",  ion.  5°  15'  30"  of  Greenwich. 
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TABLE  OF  DUTIES  UNDER  THE  LAST  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

Agates  or  Cornelians,  cut,  manufactured,  or  set for  every  £100  value 

Ale  and  beer  of  all  Borts the  barrel 

Almonds,  paste  of dor  every  £100  value 

Amber,  manufactures  of,  not  enumerated. 

Arrowroot * the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Bandstring  Twist for  every  £100  value 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Barley,  pearled the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands for  every  £100  value 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Beads,  viz: — Arango. 

Coral 

CrystaL 

Jet 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described , 

Beer  or  Mum the  barrel 

Blacking. for  every  £100  value 

Brass,  manufactures  of. 

Powder  of. 

Brocade  of  gold  or  silver 

Bronze,  manufactures  of,  not  particularly  enumerated 

Powder 

Buckwheat the  quarter 

Meal the  cwt. 

Butter 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Buttons,  metal .ior  every  £100  value 

Cameos. 

Candles,  viz : — Spermaceti the  lb. 

Stenrine 

Tallow the  cwt. 

Wax the  lb. 

Canes,  walking-canes,  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented  for  every  £100  value 

Carriages,  of  all  sorts 

Casks,  empty 

Cassava  powder the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Catlings dor  every  £100  value 

Cheese the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

China  or  pqrcelain-ware,  painted  or  plain,  gilt  or  ornamented,  .every  £100 

Cider the  tun 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt for  every  £100  value 

Clocks 

Copper  manufactures,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  and  copper- 
plates engraved for  every  £100  value 

Copper  or  brass  wire 

Cotton,  articles  or  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 

otherwise  charged  with  duty for  every  £100  value 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Crayons 

Crystal,  cut  or  manufactured 

Cucumbers,  preserved  in  salt 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 
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Fish,  cured,  not  otherwise  enumerated the  cwt 

Gauze  of  thread for  every  XI 00  value 

Of  and  from  a British  possession * 

Hair,  manufactures  of  hair  or  goat’s  wool,  or  of  hair  or  goat’s  wool  and 
any  other  material,  and  articles  of  such  manufacture  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up,  not  particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with 

duty for  every  X100  value 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Hams  of  all  kinds the  cwt 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Harp-strings  or  lute -strings,  silvered for  every  XI 00  value 

Hats  or  Bonnets,  viz. — of  chip the  lb. 

Of  Bast,  cane,  or  horsehair,  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or  bonnet  not 

exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter the  dozen 

Each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter 

Straw  hats  or  bonnets the  lb. 

Hats,  felt,  hair,  w'ool,  or  beaver  hats each 

Made  of  silk,  silk  shag  laid  upon  felt,  linen,  or  other  material 

Hops the  cwt. 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  not  otherwise  enmn crated... for  every  X100  value 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware 

Lace,  viz.,  thread 

Made  by  the  hand,  commonly  called  cushion  or  pillow  lace,  whether  of 

linen,  cotton,  or  silken  thread for  every  X100  value 

Lattcn  wire 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Leather,  manufactures  of : — 

Women’s  hoots,  shoes,  and  calashes the  dozen  pairs 

Women’s  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  if  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur  or  other 

trimming ...the  dozen  pairs 

Women’s  shoes  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted  shoes  and  clogs 

Women’s  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any  other  trimming 

Women’s  shoes  of  silk,  satin,  jeon,  or  other  stufts,  kid,  morocco,  or  other 

leather the  dozen  pairs 

Women’s  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any  other  trimming 

Girls’  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  not  exceeding  7 inches  in  length,  to  be 
charged  with  tw’o-thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Men’s  boots the  dozen  pairs 

Men’s  shoes. 

Boys’  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  7 inches  in  length,  to  be  charged 
with  two-thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Boot  fronts,  not  exceeding  9 inches  in  height.... .the  dozen  pairs 

Boot  fronts,  exceeding  9 inches  in  height 

Cut  into  shapes,  or  any  article  made  of  leather,  or  any  manufacture 
whereof  leather  is  the  most  valuable  part,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

or  described for  every  XI 00  value 

Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  viz : — cambrics  and  lawms,  commonly  called 
French  lawns,  the  piece  not  exceeding  eight  yards  in  length,  and  not 
exceeding  seven-eighths  of  a yard  in  breadth,  and  so  in  proportion 

for  any  greater  or  less  quantity,  plain the  piece 

Bordered  handkerchiefs. 

Lawns  of  any  sort,  not  French for  every  XI 00  value 

Damasks the  square  yard 

Damask  diaper 

Sails,  not  in  actual  use  of  a British  ship,  and  not  fit  and  necessary  for 

such  ship,  and  wdien  otherwise  disposed  of for  every  X100  value 

Articles,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton  or  with 
wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  other- 
wise charged  with  duty for  every  XI 00  value 

Maize  or  Indian  Com the  quarter 

Meal the  cwrt 

Musical  Instruments. for  every  X100  value 

Mustard  Flour the  cwt 

Paper,  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper-hangings,  or  fiock 
paper,- the  square  yard 
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Pencils for  every  £100  value 

Of  slate 

Perfumery,  not  otherwise  charged 

Perry .the  tun 

Pewter,  manufactures  of. for  every  £100  value 

Platting  of  straw the  lb. 

Pomatum  for  every  £100  value 

Potato  Flour the  cwt. 

Pots  of  stone....... . „ for  every  £100  value 

Rice . , the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  Possession. 

Rough  and  in  the  husk the  quarter 

Of  and  from  a British  Possession. 

Sago the  cwt. 

Sausages  or  puddings the  lb. 

Silk,  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  metal,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial. the  produce  of  Europe,  viz: — 

Silk  or  satin,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz.,  broad  stuffe.the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated.... 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  ...every  £100  value 
Silk,  gauze  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz.,  broad 

stufls the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  ...every  £100  value 
Gauze  of  all  descriptions,  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or  any  other  materials,  in 
less  proportion  than  one-half  part  of  the  fabric,  viz.,  broad  stufls.  the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  ...every  £100  value 

Velvet,  plain  or  figured,  viz.,  broad  stuffs the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the.  officers  of  the  customs.  ...every  £100  value 

Ribbons,  plain  silk,  of  one  color  only........ ....the  lb. 

Plain  satin,  of  one  color  only 

Silk  or  satin,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  or  plain  ribbons  of  more 

than  one  color ....the  lb. 

Gauze  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded 

Gauze  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or  other  materials  of  less  proportion  than 

one-half  part  of  the  fabric the  lb. 

Velvet,  or  silk  embossed  with  velvet 

Artificial  flowers,  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk dor  every  £100  value 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material,  called  plush,  com- 
monly used  for  making  hats the  lb. 

Fancy  silk  uet  or  tricot 

Plain  silk  lace  or  net,  called  tulle 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk,  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  not  jmr- 
tieularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  .every  £100  value 

Ribbons,  of  and  from  a British  possession 

Millinery  of  silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  material  is  silk,  viz., 

Turbans,  or  caps each 

Hats  or  bonnets 

Dresses 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  materials,  and  nrticles  of 
the  same  wholly  or  partially  made  op,  not  particularly  enumerated 

or  otherwise  charged  with  duty for  every  £100  value 

Silkworm  gut 

Skins,  articles  manufactured  of  skins  or  furs 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Soap,  hard the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Soft 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Naples 

Spa  ware for  every  £100  value 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts,  viz : — 

For  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  waters,  of  any  strength  not  ex- 
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ceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes’s  hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  less  strength  than  the  strength  of  proof,  and 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a gallon,  viz : — 

Not  being  spirits  or  strong  watere,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession 
in  America,  or  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Charter,  and  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits 
mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot 


be  exactly  ascertained  by  such  hydrometer the  gallon 

Starch . the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849 


Gum  of,  torrifted  or  calcined,  commonly  called  British  gum 

Of  and  from  a British  possession . 

Gum  of,  torrifted  or  calcined,  commonly  called  British  gum,  from  and 


after  the  1st  of  February,  1849 the  cwt 

Steel,  manufactures  of. for  every  XI 00  value 

Tallow the  cwt 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Tapioca the  cwt 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated for  every  XI 00  value 

Tobacco  pipes  of  clay 

Tongues. the  cwt 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Turnery,  not  otherwise  described for  every  XI 00  value 

Twine 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Varnish,  not  otherwise  descriljed 

Veijuice the  tun 

Wafers for  every  XI 00  value 

Washing  balls. the  cwt 

Wax,  sealing  wax. for  every  XI 00  value 

Whipcord 

Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  silver 


Woollens,  articles  or  manufactures  of  wool,  not  being  goats’  wool,  or  of  # 
wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise  charged 

with  duty for  every  X100  value 

Of  and  from  a British  possession 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  either  in  part  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured, and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  not  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  or  used  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland dor  every  X100  value 


ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  U1CDER  THE  9 AND  10  VICT.  CAP.  102. 


Flowers,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk for  every  XI 00  value 

Liquorice  juice  and  liquorice  paste the  cwt 

Of  and  from  a British  possession. 

Nutmegs .the  lb. 

Nutmegs,  wild,  in  the  shell 


Spirits  or  strong  waters,  for  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  waters  of 
any  strength,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes’s  hydro- 
meter, and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesB  strength  than  the 
strength  of  proof,  and  lor  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a gallon,  viz : 
Spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  Ameri- 
ca, not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article  so 
that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  by 

such  hydrometer the  gallon 

Rum,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Charter,  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4 

Viet.  c.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled the  gallon 

Rum  shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  such 
possessions,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4 Viet.  c.  8, 
had  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from 

any  British  possession  in  America ..the  gallon 

Platting,  viz.,  willow  squares jfor  every  XI 00  value 
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SUSPENSION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

In  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  March,  1847,  we  published,  under  the  head  ofM  Com- 
mercial Regulations,”  (page  311,)  an  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation 
of  corn,  and  the  duties  imposed  on  its  importation,  into  Great  Britain,  under  that  act. 
We  hare  since  been  favored  with  the  following  authentic  copies  of  the  two  important 
laws  recently  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  the 
navigation  laws  and  the  importation  of  com  free  of  duty : — 

AW  ACT  TO  SUSPEND,  UNTIL  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
FORT Y-8EVEN,  THE  DUTIES  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN. 

/armory,  26,  1847. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  holden  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Importation  of  Corn,”  it  is  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  unto  her 
majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  on  all  com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  entered  for  home 
consumption,  until  the  first  day  of  February,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  certain  duties  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  the  said 
act  annexed  ; and  whereas,  by  reason  of  the  partial  failure  of  certain  crops  usually  form- 
ing part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  it  is  expedient  that,  for  a time 
to  be  limited,  no  duties  should  be  levied  upon  the  entry  for  consumption  of  the  said  articles 
or  any  of  them  : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  Thnt  no  duties  of  customs  shall 
be  chargeable  upon  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  already  imported  or  hereafter  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and 
entered  for  home  consumption,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  the  first  day  of 
September  in  this  present  year. 


AN  ACT  TO  ALLOW,  UNTIL  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
FORTY-SEVEN,  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN  FROM  ANY  COUNTRY  IN  FOREIGN  SHIPS. 

January  26,  1847. 

Whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  allow,  for  a limited  time,  corn,  maize,  grain,  meal,  flour, 
rice,  and  potatoes,  to  be  imported  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  from  any  country  whatever,  and 
that  such  articles  warehoused  for  exportation  only  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for 
home  consumption : Be  k therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  nnd  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  Thnt  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  nnd  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  this  present  year, 
it  shall  nnd  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  home  use,  from  any  country,  in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  any  country,  however  navigated, 
any  com,  maize,  grain,  flour,  meal,  rice,  or  potatoes,  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  coun- 
try, anything  in  the  law  of  navigation  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  said  passing  of  this  act,  until  the  said 
first  day  of  September,  inclusive,  in  this  present  year,  any  com,  maize,  grain,  flour,  meal, 
rice, or  potatoes,  the  grow'th  or  produce  of  any  country,  which  may  have  been  warehoused 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  exportation  only,  may  be  entered  for  home  consumption,  any- 
thing in  the  law  of  navigation,  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 


IMPORTATION  OF  GRAINS,  ETC.,  INTO  FRANCE. 

We  publish  below  a highly  important  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Paris,  by  a unanimous  vote,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1847.  It  has  since  become  a law. 

BILL  CONCERNING  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  BREADSTUFFS. 

Art.  1.  All  cereal  grains  and  flour  imported,  w hether  by  land,  or  in  French  or  foreign 
bottoms,  in  good  order,  shall  not  be  subjected,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1847,  to  any  duty 
above  the  minimum,  as  established  by  the  law  of  the  15th  of  April,  1839.  Rice,  all  kinds 
of  dried  vegetables,  groats,  oat-meal,  and  other  such  food,  imported  in  the  same  manner, 
without  distinction  of  quality,  shall  only  be  subject,  up  to  the  same  period,  31st  July  next, 
to  a duty  of  25  centimes  to  each  100  kilogrammes. 
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Art.  2.  Up  to  the  same  time,  vessels  of  every  nation  which  shall  arrive  at  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  with  cargoes  of  grain  or  floor,  or  any  other  of  the  articles  above  specified, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  tonnage  does  whatsoever. 

Art.  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  applicable  to  all  such 
French  and  foreign  vessels  whose  manifesto,  when  cleared,  shall  show  that  their  cargoes 
consisted  of  the  breadstufls  above-mentioned,  and  which  shall  have  been  completed  before 
the  31st  of  July  next,  at  the  place  of  clearance,  notwithstanding  they  may  not  have  ar- 
rived at  any  one  of  the  ports  of  France  prior  to  the  31st  of  July. 

Art.  4.  The  authority  granted  to  government  by  the  fcth  article  of  the  law  of  the  22d 
June,  1846,  of  modifying  the  importation  and  exportation  duties  on  cereal  grains  and  corn- 
meal,  is  to  be  maintained  till  the  31st  July,  1847,  and  the  privilege  of  modilying  the  du- 
ties on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  aforesaid  breadstuffs,  including  buckw  heat,  is  also 
continued  to  the  same  date. 


PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in 
merchant  vessels.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  constitutional  majority,  and 
was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  February  22d,  1847 : — 

AN  ACT  TO  REG  JL  ATE  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America , in  Congress  assembled , That  if  the  master  of  any  vessel,  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  a citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  a citizen  of  any  foreign  country, 
shall  take  on  board  such  vessel,  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  a greater  number  of  passen- 
gers than  in  the  following  proportion  to  the  space  occupied  by  them  and  appropriated  for 
their  use,  and  unoccupied  by  stores  or  other  goods,  not  being  the  personal  luggage  of  such 
passengers,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  lower  deck  or  platform  one  passenger  for  every  fourteen 
clear  superficial  feet  of  deck,  if  such  vessel  is  not  to  pass  within  the  tropics  during  such 
voyage,  but  if  such  vewel  is  to  pass  within  the  tropics  during  such  voyage,  then  one  pas- 
senger for  every  twenty  such  clear  superficial  feet  of  deck,  the  orlop  deck,  (if  any,)  one 
passenger  for  every  thirty  such  superficial  feet  in  all  cases,  with  intent  to  bring  such  pas- 
sengers to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  shall  leave  such  port  or  place  with  the  same, 
and  bring  the  same,  or  any  number  thereof,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
aforesaid:  or  if  any  such  master  of  a vessel  shall  take  on  board  of  his  vessel,  at  any  port 
or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  any  greater  number  of 
passengers  than  the  proportions  aforesaid  admit,  with  intent  to  carry  the  same  to  any 
foreign  port  or  place,  every  such  master  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
shall,  for  each  passenger  taken  on  board  beyond  the  above  proportions,  be  fined  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year : Provided, 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  any  ship  or  vessel  to  carry  more  than  two 
passengers  to  five  tons  of  such  ship  or  vessel. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  the  passengers  so  taken  on  board  of  sach 
vessel,  and  brought  into  or  transported  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  shall  exceed  the 
number  limited  by  the  last  section  to  the  number  of  tw  enty  in  the  whole,  such  vessel  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  aforesaid,  and  be  prosecuted  and  distributed  as  forfeitures 
are,  under  the  act  to  regulate  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  such  vessel  as  aforesaid  shall  have  more 
than  two  tiers  of  berths,  or  in  case,  in  such  vessel,  the  interval  between  the  floor  and  the 
deck  or  platform  beneath,  shall  not  be  at  least  six  inches,  and  the  berths  well  constructed, 
or  in  case  the  dimensions  of  such  berths  shall  not  be  at  least  six  feet  in  length,  and  at  least 
eighteen  inches  in  width,  for  each  passenger  as  aforesaid,  then  the  master  of  said  vessel 
and  the  owners  thereof,  severally,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  and 
every  passenger  on  board  of  said  vessel  on  such  voyage,  to  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States  as  aforesaid,  in  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  such  vessel 
may  arrive,  or  from  which  she  sails. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  it  shall  in  all  cases 
be  computed,  that  two  children,  each  being  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  shall  be  equal  to 
one  passenger,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  one  year  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  the  number  of  passengers. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  amount  of  the  several  penalties  imposed 
by  this  act,  shall  be  lienR  on  the  vessel  or  vessels  violating  its  provisions  ; and  such  vessel 
may  be  libelled  and  sold  therefor,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  in 
which  such  vessel  shall  arrive. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT,  ENTITLED  “ AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  CARRIAGE  OP  PASSENGERS  IN 
MERCHANT  VESSELS,”  AND  TO  DETERMINE  THE  TIME  WHEN  SAID  ACT  SHALL  TAKE  EFFECT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America , in  Congress  assembled , That  the  act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in 
merchant  vessels,  approved  the  22d  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
shall,  in  regard  to  ali  veasels  arriving  from  ports  on  this  side  of  the  Capes  of  Good  Hope 
and  Horn,  take  effect  and  he  in  force  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  May  next  en- 
suing ; and  in  regard  to  all  vessels  arriving  from  places  beyond  the  said  capes,  on  and  af- 
ter the  thirteenth  day  of  October  next  ensuing. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  so  much  of  said  act  as  authorizes  shippers  to 
estimate  two  children  of  eight  years  of  age  and  under,  as  one  passenger,  in  the  assign- 
ment of  room,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  March  2,  1847. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE,  JAMAICA. 

SURVEY  OF  GOODS  LANDED  AT  JAMAICA  IN  A DAMAGED  STATE. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  the  American  consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has 
been  furnished  the  press  for  publication  by  the  respectable  commercial  house  of  J.  W. 
Zacharie  & Co.,  of  New  Orleans : — 

“ Although  it  hns  been  more  than  once  duly  notified  in  the  public  papers  of  this  city, 
by  the  American  consul,  that  goods  landed  in  American  vessels,  in  a dnmaged  state, 
should  not  only  be  surveyed  under  a warrant  from  said  consul,  but  that  the  vendue  sales 
should  be  authenticated  by  him  also ; there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  persons  doing  busi- 
ness here,  who  pay  not  the  least  regard  to  the  above  notifieation,  and  they  invariubly  call 
whom  they  please  as  surveyors  on  the  same,  without  giving  the  least  notice  to  the  consul, 
and  have  also  dispensed  with  his  verification  of  the  vendue  sales. 

“ Should  this  irregularity  not  be  discountenanced  by  the  merchants  and  underwriteni 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  most  assuredly  lead  to  frauds  on  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  same  individuals,  though  so  utterly  regardless  of  the  forms  required  in  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  losses  from  the  underwriters  there,  are  nevertheless  very  par- 
ticular in  having  the  authentication  of  Lloyd’s  agent  to  the  survey  of  damaged  goods 
(and  vendue  sales  of  the  same)  landed  from  English  vessels  in  that  port 

“ U.  S.  Consulate , Kingslonf  Ja.t  Jan.  28,  1847.” 


REDUCTION  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  DENMARK. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  February  13,  1847. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  department,  from  the  Charge  d’Affnirc9  of  the 
United  States  at  Copenhagen,  under  date  of  the  9th  of  December  last,  that  a decree  had 
just  been  issued  by  the  Danish  government,  for  the  suspension,  until  further  notice,  of  all 
import  duties  on  seed  grain,  and  rape-seed,  and  the  reduction  of  the  same  on  hulled  grain 
and  flour.  The  provisions  of  the  ordinance  arc  as  follows: — 

1.  The  import  duties  on  seed  grain,  rape -seed,  peas,  and  vetches,  are  abolished  until 
further  orders. 

2.  The  import  duties  on  peeled  grain  and  Hour  are  reduced,  as  follows: 

For  hulled  wheat , per  100  lb.  Danish,  1 rigs  bank  dollar  1 mark,  money  of  Denmark, 
and  35  schellings,  money  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Tare,  23  per  cent  on  hogsheads,  and 
3 per  cent  on  bags.  ' 

For  all  other  grain,  per  100  lb.  Danish,  1 rigs  bank  dollar,  30  skillings,  Danish  currency, 
and  25  schellings,  Sleswie.k  and  Holstein  currency.  Same  tare  as  above. 

For  flour  of  several  kinds,  viz. : Hour  of  barley,  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  potatoes,  per 
100  lb.  Danish,  1 rigs  hank  dollar  and  24  skillings,  Danish  currency,  and  37$  schellings  of 
the  currency  of  Sleswiek  and  Holstein. 

All  other  sorts  of  fiour,  per  100  lb.  48  skillings  Danish,  and  15  schellings  Sleswick  and 
HoDtein  currency.  Tare,  the  same  as  above. 

The  ordinance  is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  also  to  the 
Duchies  of  Slesw’ick  and  Holstein. 

It  goes  into  effect  to-day,  (December  9th,  1846.) 
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CONDITION  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  STATE  BANK  OF  INDIANA. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Branches  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Indiana,  November  21,  1846 : — 

resources. 


Bank*. 

Loans. 

Susp’d  debt.  R’l  estate. 

East.  Excb. 

B’k  bal’cs. 

Specie. 

Indianapolis, 

. $364,285 

$69,573 

$30,226 

$53^324 

$70,019 

$70,036 

Laurenceburg, 

376,195 

35,283 

22,584 

85,337 

59,653 

84,222 

Richmond,. 

200,581 

26,343 

5,141 

40,130 

68,817 

67,086 

Madison, 

307,048 

47,443 

18,373 

8,374 

113,000 

82,036 

New  Albany, 

. 235,736 

14,855 

24,393 

33,770 

53,884 

Evansville, 

. 131,923 

39,771 

27,666 

2,710 

8,163 

103,155 

Vincennes,- 

155,311 

36,732 

20,242 

60,322 

11,962 

113,064 

Bedford,- 

104,362 

79,264 

9,708 

19,234 

2,266 

75,000 

Terre  Haute, 

152,253 

54,624 

20,070 

68,108 

9,881 

108,504 

Lafayette, 

. 341,057 

41,794 

39,562 

19,800 

2,055 

62,922 

Fort  Wayne, 

South  Bend,. 

264,186 

52,396 

40,596 

52,888 

76,087 

123,615 

62,273 

67,614 

11,590 

51,848 

Michigan  City,.... 

. 262,190 

174294 

17,671 

1,405 

256 

55,801 

J Total, 

. $3,018,743 

$577,647  $343,846  $370,334  $432,730  $1,003,845 

LIABILITIES. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

B’k  bal’s. 

Deposit*. 

Sinking  fund. 

Soniltis. 

$46,796 

Indianapolis, 

. $219,900 

$376,892 

$1,867 

$59,291 

$6,595 

Laurenceburg, 

. 215,000 

386,840 

1,588 

33,977 

7,420 

28,606 

Richmond, 

167,000 

238,478 

309 

20,248 

3,756 

31,606 

Madison, 

. 212,550 

363,709 

8,992 

68,950 

28,854 

19,567 

New  Albany,. 

163,850 

193,085 

22,421 

24,437 

1,431 

32,946 

Evansville,- 

151,866 

224,890 

4,296 

17,973 

1,085 

12,984 

Vincennes,.. 

. 148,200 

257,141 

1,887 

13,658 

2,222 

19,169 

Bedford, 

91,762 

170,724 

263 

13,957 

6,558 

23,130 

Terre  Haute, 

157,900 

264,685 

4,277 

27,678 

3,830 

37,061 

Lafayette, 

187,750 

361,117 

81,185 

8,411 

71,980 

Fort  Wayne, 

145,705 

280,410 

1,725 

38,324 

6,740 

50,000 

South  Bend, 

102,340 

187,026 

260 

6,365 

9,827 

17,475 

Michigan  City,.... 

120,000 

228,800 

3,945 

2,808 

22,240 

A Total  liabilities,  $2,083,824  $3,533,797 

$47,886  $409,989 

$89,535 

$413,563 

BELGIUM— DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AT  BRUSSELS. 

The  official  article,  (dated  “ Department  of  Finance,  Brussels,  Jnnuary  13th,  1847,' ”) 
of  which  the  following  is  a translation,  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  by  the  Charge  d’ Afiaires  of  the  United  States  at  Brussels : — 

INDEMNIFICATION  FOR  LOSSES  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

“ The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  addition  to  his  advertisement  published  under  date  of 
the  6th  inst.,  informs  the  persons  entitled  to  indemnification,  adjudged  according  to  the 
law  of  May  1,  1842,  that  the  payment  of  the  said  indemnifications,  which  should  begin 
in  February,  1847,  at  the  bureau  of  transfer  of  the  public  debt  in  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance at  Brussels,  may  be  also  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Treasury,  at  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Liege,  Hasselt,  or  Namur. 

“ In  consequence,  the  provisional  titles  issued  by  the  committee  of  liquidation,  may, 
from  and  after  the  same  date  of  February  1,  1847,  be  deposited,  duly  invested  with  the 
signatures  of  the  persons  entitled  for  acquittal,  and  the  requisite  legalization,  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Treasury,  above-mentioned,  to  be  exchanged  subsequently  for  the  defini- 
tive titles  at  3 per  cent,  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  December  24, 
1846.  On  this  deposit,  a receipt  shall  be  delivered  for  the  provisional  titles  presented  for 
payment,  which  shall  be  reproduced  afterwards,  in  order  to  obtain  the  definitive  titles. 
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“ In  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  4th  article  of  the  royal  decree  of  December  27, 1846, 
that  is  to  say,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  or  cession,  the  proprietors  of  the 
claims  are  no  longer  the  same  designated  in  the  provisional  titles,  the  persons  interested 
are  likewise  to  deposit  documents  proving  those  facts  and  others  in  justification  of  their 
rights. 

41  The  payment  of  the  claims  subjected  to  attachment  or  opposition,  can  only  be  made 
at  Brussels,  and  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  in  the  bnreau  of  transfer  of  the  public 
debt.”  J.  Malon. 


BRITISH  REVENUE  FOR  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


An  account  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  the  expenditures ; the  capital 
of  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded  ; the  annual  charge  of  the  debt ; and  the  balances  in  the 
exchequer  at  the  close  of  each  year,  for  the  period  from  1836  to  1845,  both  years  inclusive, 
derived  from  the  “ London  Bankers’  Almanac,  for  1847  — 


Tears. 


1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 
1845 


Revenue. 

£52,949,397 

50,663,353 

51,375,520 

51,927,495 

51,850,083 

52,363,949 

51,244,335 

56,945,043 

58,459,751 

57,690,704 


Expenditure. 

£50,819,305 

51,319,113 

51,720,748 

53,440,287 

53,444,053 

54,465,318 

55,223,873 

55,501,739 

55,103,645 

53,873,062 


Debt. 

£788,398,570 

786,319,738 

785,373,740 

786,512,734 

787,468,075 

790,874,608 

791,250,440 

790,576,392 

787,598,145 

785,053,022 


Charges. 

£29,243,599 

29,489,571 

29,260,238 

29,454,062 

29,381,718 

29,450,145 

29,428,120 

29,269,160 

30,495,459 

28,253,872 


Balances. 

£6,049,372 

4,127,973 

4,594,884 

3,707,425 

3,858,465 

3,653,810 

1,390,059 

4,716,019 

6,254,113 

8,452,090 


For  a tabular  statement  of  the  revenue  of  England,  under  each  reign  or  administration, 
from  1066  to  1826,  a period  of  760  years,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Merchants’  Maga- 
zine, Vol,  XVI.,  No.  3,  for  March,  1847,  page  309. 


PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  AMERICA. 

Michael  Chevalier,  in  an  elaborate  article,  first  published  in  the  Paris  “ Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,”  gives  the  following  as  the  total  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  in 


America : — 

GOLD  MINES.  SILVER  MINES. 


Weight. 

Ktl. 

Value. 

Francs. 

1 

Weight. 

Kil. 

Value. 

Francs. 

United  States,.... 

...  1,800 

6,192,000 

Mexico, 

...  396,990 

86,793,000 

Mexico...... 

....  2,957 

10,184,000 

New  Granada,. , 

4,887 

1,086,000 

New  Granada,... 

...  4,954 

17,062,000 

Peru, 

.«  113,158 

25,146,000 

Peru, 

708 

3,439,000 

Bolivia, 

...  52,044 

11,554,000 

Bolivia, 

444 

1,529,000 

Chili, 

...  33,592 

7,457,000 

Brazil, 

Chili, 

...  2,500 

1,071 

8.640.000 

3.689.000 

1.722.000 

51,134,000 

Other  States, «... 

. . 20,000 

4,440,000 

Other  States, 

Total, 

500 

.....  14,954 

Total, 

....  614,641 

136,406,000 

TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  BY  THE  STAMP  LAW  OF  MARYLAND. 


Tariff  of  duties  imposed  by  the  stamp  act  of  Maryland,  on  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, specialities,  and  other  instruments  of  writing,  on  and  after  May  10,  1845 : — 


Over  $100  to  $200 

$0  10 

Over  $3,000  to  $4,000 

$2  00 

14 

200  to  300 

0 15 

“ 4,000  to  5,000 

w2  50 

<1 

300  to  500 

0 25 

“ 5,000  to  7,000 

3 50 

M 

500  to  1,000 

0 50 

“ 7,000  to  8,000 

4 00 

It 

1,000  to  1,500 

0 75 

“ 8,000  to  10,000 

5 50 

14 

1,500  to  2, 000 

1 00 

••  10,000 

6 00 

14 

2,000  to  3,000 

1 50 

On  notes  or  instruments  of  and  under  $100,  no  stamp  is  required. 
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Districts. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut 

Northern  District  of  New  York 

Southern  District  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Eastern  District  of  Virginia 

Western  District  of  Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Northern  District  of  Alabama 

Southern  District  of  Alabama 

Southern  District  of  Mississippi 

Middle  District  of  Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Illinois I 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

East  Florida 

West  Florida 

Southern  District  of  Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Washington  county,  D.  C 

Alexandria  county,  D.  C 

^Total  from  27  Stntes  and  Territories,... 

^ ■ 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS, 

THE  READING  RAILWAY— THE  GREAT  FREIGHT  ROAD  OF  THE  U.  S. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

TnE  friends  of  railways,  and  those  who  have  advocated  their  capacity  to  carry  balky 
freight,  at  cheap  rates,  must  be  pleased  with  the  late  able  report  of  Mr.  John  Tucker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway,  with  the  full  and  ample  tables,  furnished 
by  the  engineer  and  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Mr.  G.  A.  Nicholls,  of  the  cost  and 
details  of  this  great  work.  It  is  now  completed  with  a double  track,  and  furnished  with 
engines  and  cars,  equal  to  the  transportation  of  2,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  engines 
belonging  to  this  road,  if  extended  in  line,  with  their  several  trains  of  cars  each  touching 
the  other,  would  extend  over  a distance  of  10  miles.  The  depot,  at  Richmond  on  the 
Delaware,  covers  some  60  acres  of  land,  wdth  wharves  to  receive  and  load  some  300  ves- 
sels. The  coal  is  shot  down  into  the  hold ; a single  train,  in  its  regular  business,  being 
sufficient  to  load  a vessel  of  500  tons.  There  have  been  trains  of  166  cars,  conveyed  by  a 
siugle  engine,  that  have  reached  1,197  tons,  of  2,240  lbs.  each. 

One  of  the  numerous  buildings  attached  to  this  road,  is  capable  of  holding  20  locomo- 
tives and  their  tenders,  with  every  convenience  for  entering,  for  examination,  watering, 
&c.,  &c.  In  fact,  the  general  superintendent’s  report,  shows  the  most  complete  freight  or- 
ganization of  any  railway  in  this  country,  and  in  many  particulars  it  will  compare  with  the 
best  English  railways.  It  must  be  seen,  to  form  any  conception  of  its  adaptation  to  do 
business  at  cheap  rates.  A good  and  perfect  machine,  like  the  Reading  Railway,  cannot 
be  obtained  without  paying  for  it,  as  the  following  statement  of  its  cost  will  show. 

This  company,  like  many  railways  in  this  country,  has  had  to  encounter  violent  opposi- 
tion from  opposing  interests.  Its  bold — at  the  time,  called  visionary — projectors,  commenced 
with  a capital  entirely  inadequate  ($3,120,000)  to  furnish  even  one  track.  To  make  a 
railway  alongside  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  w'as  considered,  a few  years  back,  by  some  of 
the  best  men  in  Philadelphia,  the  height  of  folly.  The  Schuylkill  Canal  had  been  so  pros- 
perous, as  to  advance  its  dividends  to  20  per  cent,  and  its  stock  wa & $360  for  $100  ; and 
it  was  considered  impossible  that  a railway  could  contend  w'ith  it.  Reduced  rates  of  toll 
were  fixed  on  the  canal,  at  the  commencement  of  the  railw  ay ; and  it  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted, by  a distinguished  engineer,  “ that  the  railway  could  not  transport  800,000  tons  of 
coal  over  it,  without  the  edge  rail  on  the  road  being  crushed — destroyed.”  Under  all  these 
difficulties,  and  those  attendant  on  borrowing  money  abroad  and  in  sag^pious  New  Eng- 
land, who  took  largely  of  their  loans  and  built  their  iron  freight  cars  and  engines,  the  direc- 
tors persevered,  and  have  fully  redeemed  all  their  pledges  and  predictions  to  the  public. 
They  have  met  the  canal,  in  transportation,  at  even  less  rates,  for  freight  and  toll  of  coal, 
than  those  first  named  by  this  interest  to  drive  them  from  the  field.  The  result  is,  the  ca- 
nal has  intermitted  its  dividends  for  the  lost  four  years;  the  stock  is  much  below’ par;  while 
the  railway  is  steadily  recovering  itself,  and  appears  to  have  earned  a nett  dividend  of  12J 
per  cent  on  its  capital,  besides  paying  the  interest  ($571,119)  on  its  loans  and  indebted- 
ness, amounting  to  $8,000,000. 

That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  private  enterprise,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  road  bed,  superstructure,  motive  power,  depot,  and  lands,  cost,  for 
94  miles  of  double  road,  and  numerous  branches  up  into  the  mines,  which  gives  it  great 
advantages,  $11,589,696. 


Of  this  sum,  the  road  bed  and  superstructure,  for  a double  track,  with  numer- 
ous turn-outs,  cost $8,912,991 

The  locomotives  and  cars, 2,071,279 

Real  estate  and  the  right  of  way,.. 321,846 

Depots,  <fec., 205,325 

Iron,  and  materials  on  hand,- 58,255 

Of  locomotives,  the  company  own 72 

Of  freight  cars,  principally  iron,  with  the  average  capacity  to  each,  of  4}  tons,  4,559 

Of  passenger  cars, 19 


The  estimate  made  by  the  directors,  of  the  amount  of  coal  the  company  would  be  able 
to  bring,  during  the  year  1846,  with  their  estimate  for  receipts,  was  ridiculed  in  the  public 
papers,  and  stated  to  be  utterly  impossible  and  deceptive. 
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The  estimate  of  the  directors  for  gross  receipts,  1846,  was... (1,725,000 

The  actual  receipts,  from  the  freight  of  1,188,258  tons  of  coal, 

(equal  to  a rate  of  (1  34  per  ton,  for  94  miles,)  were... . (1,600,667 

From  88,641  passengers,. 141,749 

Freight  of  merchandise,  up  and  down,  74,971  tons, 137,583 

United  States  mail,  &c.r 9,714 

1,889,713 


Excess  of  receipts  over  the  estimates,. (164,713 

The  coal  fell  a little  short  of  the  estimated  quantity,  1,250,000  tons. 

The  increase  of  the  receipts  over  those  of  1845,  when  the  motive  power  was  entirely  in- 
adequate, was  derived — 

From  the  transportation  of  coals^ (713,728  or  80  per  cent 

44  44  merchandise, 76,995  127  44 

44  44  passengers 38,337  37  14 


Total,... (829,060 

It  appears, — after  paying  all  expenses  relating  to  the  road,  (862,320;  interest  on  loans, 
(571,119;  taxes,  (16,380;  commissioners  and  sundries,  (48,003, — there  was  a surplus 
of  nett  earnings  of  the  road,  of  (402,292,  or  equal  to  12£  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
stock  issued — 62,400  shares,  (3,120,000. 

This  is  a result,  that  must  put  croakers  against  railways  to  the  blush.  But  for  this  road, 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  market  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  doubled  in  price  the 
last  season.  By  the  construction  of  this  road,  the  consumers  of  coal,  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  have  saved  at  least  (5,000,000.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Morris,  the  Le- 
high, and  the  Schuylkill  Canals — great  works,  it  is  true,  in  their  day,  but  open  only  six  to 
seven  months  in  the  year — taxed  even  to  their  utmost  capacity,  would  be  inadequate  to 
supply  the  half  of  the  present  demand  for  coal  This  demand,  it  is  estimated,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  fall  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

Such  is  the  increasing  demand  for  coals,  with  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  popula- 
tion, when  famished  at  (3  25  to  (4 — a price  that  will  pay  the  miner,  forwarder,  and  7 
per  cent  on  the  railway  or  canal  that  transports  it — that  there  will  be  ample  business  for 
the  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Reading  Railway,  with  the  addition  of  several  others  that  will  be 
wanted  ere  there  is  capital  to  complete  them.  The  increase  of  coal  brought  to  market  last 
season,  was  all  transported  by  the  railway.  The  great  difficulty  was,  to  get  the  coal  mined, 
and  to  furnish  empty  cars  to  the  miners.  This  difficulty,  owing  to  the  increase  of  iron  cars 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  (each  car  carrying  five  tons,)  is  now  mainly  remedied  by 
the  increase  of  1,600  new  iron  cars,  the  last  season,  from  Boston.  As  the  road,  in  the 
month  of  June,  carried  over  it  150,000  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,800,000  tons  per  annum, 
it  will  be  perceived  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  now  a double  track  is  completed,  with  suit- 
able turn-outs  up  into  the  mines  and  at  the  depot  at  Richmond,  to  transport,  for  1847,  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons.  Even  this  quantity  may  be  doubled,  by  an  increase  of  mo- 
tive power. 

It  appears,  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  carried  over  the  Reading  Railroad,  for  the 
last  year,  up  to  1st  December  last,  was  1,515,473  tons.  The  amount  of  tons  of  coal  (at 
2,240  lbs.  to  the  ton)  transported,  from  the  commencement  to  1st  December,  was  2,693,975. 
Total  amount  of  tonnage  transported,  from  the  commencement  to  1st  December  last, 
3,703,521  tons. 

This  table  of  transportation  is  introduced  in  the  report,  to  show,  that  die  edge  iron  rail 
was  not 44  crushed  and  destroyed  by  the  transportation  of  800,000  ton#,”  so  gravely  pre- 
dicted, and  published  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  Franklin  Institute,  and  other  papere,  from 
respect,  no  doubt,  to  its  distinguished  author.  He  appears  to  have  been  as  near  the  truth 
as  Dr.  Lardner,  when  he  established,  in  his  own  mind,  that  a steamboat  could  not  carry 
coal  sufficient  to  raise  steam  to  propel  herself  across  the  Atlantic.  Instead  of  the  rails  be- 
ing crushed  and  destroyed,  so  boldly  put  forth,  (thus  striking  at  the  root  and  prosperity  of 
all  railways,)  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  engineer  and  superintendent,  states  that,  after  a careful  ex- 
amination, 44  it  is  found  equal  to  four-tenths  of  a cent  per  ton,  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
road  for  a year , which  confirms  our  predictions  on  this  subject 

Here  we  have  a railway,  of  near  100  miles,  built  expressly  to  carry  freight,  that  has  cost 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  originally  cost,  of  450  miles  in 
length.  The  railway,  the  last  year,  it  appears,  carried  over  it,  comparatively,  more  ton- 
nage than  the  Erie  Canal,  with  all  its  tributaries  and  branches,  numbering  610  miles ; and, 
what  is  singular,  at  a rate  much  below  the  lowest  price  ever  charged  on  the  Erie  Canal 
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In  feet,  the  rate  charged,  for  a long  time  the  last  and  previous  season,  on  the  railway,  of 
$1  25  to  transport  a ton  of  coal  from  the  mines  and  carry  back  to  the  miners  the  empty 
cars,  (188  miles,)  is  less  than  the  tolls  exacted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  on  merchandise. 
This  charge  for  toll,  is  entirely  independent  of  that  made  by  the  forwarder  on  the  canal. 
This  feet  disproves  completely  the  idea,  so  current,  that  railways  cannot  carry  freight  pro- 
fitably, or  compete  with  canals.  If  so,  why  not  permit  them  to  carry  freight  the  entire 
year,  if  subject  to  a sufficient  toll,  to  pay  off  the  canal  debt  in  a reasonable  time  ? Rail- 
ways would  materially  aid  the  agricultural  interests  of  thi9  State,  thus  enabling  them  to 
send  daily  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  to  the  New  York  markets.  By 
railways,  we  could  retrieve  the  value  of  our  lands,  that  have  been  reduced,  particularly  in 
the  wheat  districts,  by  the  opening  of  the  western  prairies.  We  have  taxed  ourselves,  to 
benefit  our  neighbors,  while  we  have  left  undone  many  things  we  should  do,  relative  to 
railways. 

That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost,  at  which  a good  railway,  such  as  the  Read, 
ing,  can  transport  a ton  of  goods  per  mile,  and  return  the  empty  cars  to  the  miners,  to  be 
filled,  I quote  the  following,  from  Mr.  Nicholls’  report : — 

“ The  cost  of  hauling  coal,  the  past  year,  is  shown  in  detail,  in  statement  H.  It  amount- 
ed to  38.39  cents  per  ton.  The  chief  causes  of  this  increased  cost,  of  1.8  cents  per  ton 
over  the  last  year,  (when  it  was  35.59  cents  for  94  miles,)  are,  the  decrease  of  coal  ton- 
nage, from  the  cessation  of  business  of  some  of  the  lateral  railways,  in  consequence  of  the 
freshet  in  May  ; and  the  falling  off  in  demand  for  coal,  in  August  and  September,  thus  di- 
minishing our  business,  while  the  causes  were  too  temporary  to  justify  a discharge  of  men.” 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  the  cost  of  motive  power — even  on  the  magnificent  scale 
of  the  Reading,  if  it  were  applied  to  such  a railway  as  can  be  constructed  from  Buffelo  to 
tide-water,  on  a line  to  be  located,  level  or  descending,  and  with  a distance  within  320 
miles,  defying,  with  receipts  from  passengers,  any  competition  from  the  enlarged  canal — 
would  not  cost  on  a barrel  of  flour,  say  at  50  cents  per  ton,  per  100  miles,  or  $1  60  per  ton. 

But  I am  admonished  to  close  my  extracts  from  these  interesting  reports.  Their  full 
publication  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  prove  that  I am  not  so  hetero- 
dox, as  I know  I am  considered  by  the  supposed  orthodox  canal  interest,  that  has  so  long 
ruled  and  governed  New  York,  while  our  shrewd  neighbors  went  to  the  windward  in  com- 
merce, by  the  construction  of  railways ; having,  in  their  profits  on  the  same,  forgot  the  loss 
of  the  entire  capitals  they  have  sunk,  in  the  Middlesex,  the  Blackstone,  und  the  Farming- 
ton  canals.  J*  b-  b. 


TRANSIT  OF  CATTLE  ON  RAILROADS. 

Steam  navigation,  says  Chambers’  (Edinburgh)  Journal,  is  acknowledged  to  have  done 
much  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  quarters,  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  rapid  tran- 
sit of  sheep  and  cattle  to  market — a speedy  and  comparatively  inexpensive  voyage  being 
now  often  substituted  for  one  of  a protracted  nature,  or  for  a fatiguing  and  ruinous  journey 
by  land.  An  additional  convenience  to  the  store  fanner  is  in  course  of  being  achieved 
by  railway  transit.  On  this  subject  we  find  the  following  observations  in  a late  number  of 
the  Railway  Register: — 

“ Mr.  Hyde  Clark  reckons  the  average  lose  upon  all  distances  by  driving,  and  consequent 
saving  by  conveyance  on  railway,  at  5 lbs.  per  quarter  for  bullocks,  or  20  lbs.;  2 lbs.  per 
quarter,  or  8 lbs.  for  sheep ; and  2$  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  10  lbs.  for  hogs.  This  is  believed 
to  be  a low  estimate.  Mr.  H.  Handley,  M.  F.,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, calculates  the  loss  on  driving  from  Lincolnshire  to  London,  at  8 lbs.  in  weight,  and  25s. 
to  30s.  in  money  for  sheep.  The  time  for  sheep  he  calculates  at  8 days  for  getting  up  to 
market,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  or  four  market  days,  during  which  the  chances  of  the 
market  may  be  much  aftected.  The  promoters  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  in 
their  prospectus,  calculate  the  loss  on  driving  a hundred  miles,  at  40s.  for  bullocks,  and  5a. 
for  sheep.  They  state  the  supply  of  the  London  market  at  150,000  beeves,  and  1,500,000 
sheep  per  annum,  the  saving  on  which,  by  railway  conveyance,  they  set  down  at  £675,000. 
This  saving  might  be  fairly  taken  at  40  lbs.  for  bullocks,  8 lbs.  for  sheep,  and  20  lbs.  for 
swine ; which  would  give  a gross  saving  of  pounds  of  animal  food  on  the  present  number 
conveyed  on  railways,  as  follows: — on  220,000  cattle, 8,800,000  lbs.  of  beef;  on  1,250,000 
sheep,  10,000,000  lbs.  of  mutton ; on  550,000  swine,  11,000,000  lbs.  of  pork.  This  would 
give  a total  of  29,800,000  lbs.  of  animal  food  economised,  even  at  the  present  moment,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  railway  system.” 

VOL.  XVI. NO.  IV.  27 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  AND  MAIL  STEAxMSHIPS. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  providing  for  the  building  and  equipment  of 
four  naval  Steamships,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847 : — 

AH  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  FOUR  NAVAL  STEAMSHIPS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  Congress  assembled — 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
built  and  equipped  four  first  clnss  sea-going  Steamships,  to  be  attached  to  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  one  million  of  dollars  be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  proposals  of  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  submitted  to  the  Postmaster-Geneml,  and  dated  Washington,  March  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  to  contract  with  the  said  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates, 
for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Steamships  to  be  employed  by  the  aaid 
E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates,  in  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  shall  be  constructed  under  the  inspection  of  a Naval  Construc- 
tor in  the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  render  them 
convertible,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  into  war  steamers  of  the  first  class  ; and  that  each  of 
said  Steamers  shall  receive  on  board  four  passed  Midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  shall  serve  as  watch  officers,  and  be  suitably  accommodated  without  charge  to  the 
Government ; and  the  said  Steamers  shall  also  receive  on  hoard  and  accommodate,  with- 
out chnrge  to  the  Government,  one  agent,  to  be  npj>ointed  by  the  Post  master- General,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  mails  to  be  transported  in  the  said  Steamships. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  with  A.  G.  Sloo,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  United  States  mail  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  twice  a month  and  back,  touch- 
ing at  Charleston,  (if  practicable,)  Savannah  and  Havana  ; and  from  Havana  to  Chagres 
and  back,  twice  a month ; the  said  mail  to  be  transported  in  Steamships  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  propelled  by  engines  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  horse 
power  each,  to  be  constructed  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  a Naval  Con- 
structor in  the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  render  them 
convertible,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  into  war  Steamers  of  the  first  class ; and  that  the 
said  Steamship  shall  be  commanded  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  not  below  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  contractor,  with  the  approval  and  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  ! who  shall  he  suitably  accommodated  without  chnrge 
to  the  Government.  Each  of  said  Steamers  shall  receive  on  board  four  passed  Midship- 
men of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  shall  serve  as  watch  officers,  and  be  suitably  accom- 
modated without  charge  to  the  Government ; and  each  of  the  said  Steamers  shall  also  re- 
ceive on  board  and  accommodate,  without  charge  to  the  Government,  one  agent,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Postmaster-!  Jeneral,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  mail  to  be  transported 
in  said  Steamers:  Provided , The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  at  his  discretion,  permit  a 
Steamer  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  engines  in  proportion,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mail  service  herein  provided  for  between  Havana  and  Clmgres : Provided, 
further.  That  the  compensation  for  said  service  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  that  good  and  sufficient  security  shall  be  given  for  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract. 

Sec.  5.  Officers,  troops,  freight,  &c.  of  the  United  States,  to  be  received  on  board  at  one- 
half  the  ordinnry  charge. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  advance  #500, 000  for  the  construction  of  the 
vessels. 

Sec.  7.  Mr.  Sloo  is  to  receive  #280,000  for  mail  transportation. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  contract,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  from  Panama  to  such  port  ns  he  may  select  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  once 
a month  each  way,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  from  Havana  to  Chagres  across  the 
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Isthmus : said  mail  to  be  transported  in  either  steam  or  sailing  vessels,  as  shall  be  deemed 
most  practicable  and  expedient. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  provide,  in  the  contracts  authorized  by  this  Act,  that  the  Navy  Department  shall 
at  all  times  exercise  control  over  said  Steamships,  and  at  any  time  have  the  right  to  take 
them  for  the  exclusive  use  and  services  of  the  United  States,  and  to  direct  such  changes  in 
their  machinery  and  internal  arrangements  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require  ; due 
provisions  being  made  in  the  said  contracts  for  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  com- 
pensation to  the  contractors  therefor. 


CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  OHIO. 

We  publish  below  an  authentic  statement  of  cost,  revenue,  deficits,  &c.,  of  the  canals 
and  other  public  works  of  Ohio,  for  1846: — 

Cost  Grow 

Length.  Total  coat.  per  mile,  receipt*.  Interest  Deficit. 


Ohio  Canal  and  branches 337  $4,695,203  $15,933  $336,339  $281,712  $14,743 

Muskingum  Improvement....  91  1,627,318  17,882  35,104  97,639  97,840 

Walhomling  Canal 25  607,268  24,290  1,190  36,436  36,620 

Hocking  Canal 56  975,481  17,419  5,383  58,528  56,798 

Miami  and  Warren  Canal....  85  1,237,552  14,559  93,057  744253  35,541 

Miami  Extension  Canal 139  3,168,965  22,798  27,812  190,137  181,425 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 90  3,057,177  33,968  113,414  183,430  78,151 


Totals 810  15,368,964  18,755  612,303  922,137  501,126 


The  nett  proceeds  of  the  canals  fell  a fraction  short  of  3 per  cent  on  the  cost  Interest 
has  been  computed  at  6 per  cent,  which  would  be  about  the  average — the  first  loan  at  5, 
and  the  last  at  7 per  cent — balance  at  6. 

The  Ohio  canal  has  25  miles  of  navigable  side-cuts  and  feeders,  to  wit : — Trenton 
feeder,  3;  Walhonding,  1$;  Dresden  side-cut,  2£;  Granville  feeder,  6;  Columbus,  12 — 
which  are  included  in  the  estimate.  The  Miami  Extension  Canal  includes  the  Sidney 
feeder,  13  miles;  St  Mary’s  and  Reservoir,  11.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  has  a side-cut  to 
Maumee,  2 miles ; one  to  Toledo,  1 mile.  The  first  is  included  in  the  estimate,  the  other 
escaping  attention. 


PACIFIC  LINE  OF  STEAMERS: 

FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PASSENGERS,  LETTERS  AND  MERCHANDISE. 

Recent  advices  from  Panama  state  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Pacific  line  of  steamers 
are  now  complete  for  the  transmission  of  passengers,  letters  and  merchandise,  to  and 
from  the  Pacific.  Steamers  leave  England  on  the  3d  of  every  month,  and  arrive  at  Cha- 
gres  about  the  19th.  Here  all  and  everything  for  the  Pacific  is  carried  over  the  isthmus 
on  mules,  in  from  six  to  ten  hours.  On  the  other  side  a steamer  is  in  readiness  for  con- 
veyance to  Peru,  Ecuador  or  Chili.  These  steamers  leave  Panama  on  the  25th,  arrive 
at  Callao,  Peru,  on  the  7th,  and  Valparaiso  on  the  24th,  stopping  at  fourteen  intermediate 
ports  along  the  coast.  The  distance  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso  b 3,250  miles,  and 
is  accomplished  by  three  steamers  in  thirty  days,  including  all  the  stoppages,  which  oc- 
cupy from  six  to  eight  hours  at  each  place.  The  prices  of  passage  are  as  follows : — 


From  Panama  to  Guayaquil $100 

“ “ Callao 150 

“ “ Valparaiso. 200 


Letters  are  charged  25  cents  every  half  ounce.  For  the  commencement  and  establish 
ment  of  this  great  undertaking,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a Yankee. 
He  has  labored  for  this  object  during  the  la?t  twelve  years,  and  is  now  reaping  the  profits 
of  his  untiring  industry.  Two  engineers,  employed  by  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada, 
are  now  surveying  a road  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  to  the  Pacific. 
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THE  WEST  POINT  FOUNDRY  AT  COLD  SPRING. 

“The  West  Point  Foundry**  was  originally  established  by  the  association  of  that 
name,  in  1817.  Since  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  it  has  been  leased  by  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  is  now  conducted  on  his  own  account.  The  capital  origi- 
nally invested,  was  $100,000.  The  establishment  consists  of  2 moulding-houses, compre- 
hending together  an  area  of  300  feet  in  length,  by  45  feet  in  breadth,  with  3 air  furnaces 
and  3 cupola  furnaces,  with  12  cranes  of  various  power,  from  4 to  15  tons.  The  boring- 
mill  contains  10  beds  for  boring  guns  and  mortars,  and  1 for  cylinders,  with  15  lathes,  4 
planing  machines,  1 slitting,  and  various  drilling  machines.  The  blacksmith  shop  con- 
tains 3 trip-hammers,  1 for  large  shafts  of  8 tons  weight ; 2 heating  furnaces,  and  about 
20  smiths*  fires,  with  1 crane  of  20  tons  power,  and  othere  of  less  strength.  The  prin- 
cipal fitting  shop  is  about  100  by  50  feet,  and  contains  3 cranes ; the  second  shop,  30  by 
50  feet,  with  1 crane.  The  boiler  shop  is  100  by  40  feet.  There  is  besides,  a brass 
foundry,  pattern  shop,  and  various  works  connected  with  the  business,  and  a blast  fur- 
nace 42  feet  high.  The  wages  and  materials  vary  according  to  the  demand — the  wages, 
from  $140,000  to  $180,000  per  annum ; the  materials,  from  $250,000  to  $350,000  per 
annum ; the  finished  work,  from  $450,000  to  $650,000  per  annum ; the  number  of 
hands  employed,  from  300  to  500,  the  present  number  being  about  400,  with  an  average 
wages  of  about  $1  50  per  diem. 


THE  UNION  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY. 

The  works  of  this  company  are  located  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  and 
cover  about  eighteen  lots  of  ground,  embracing  both  corners  of  Bridge  and  Front,  and 
Bridge  and  Water-streets.  This  manufactory  consumes  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  pig 
lead,  and  45,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil  per  annum.  The  cost  of  these  materials  fluc- 
tuates with  the  market,  which  varies  considerably ; but  taking  as  an  average  3£  cents 
per  pound  for  lead,  and  70  cents  per  gallon  for  oil,  the  annual  cost  would  be  $136,500. 
The  company  employ  about  70  men  as  laborers,  coopers,  and  engineers,  their  wages 
amounting  to  about  $25,000  per  annum.  The  men  employed  in  the  factory  work  ten 
hours  per  day.  The  lead  manufactured  by  this  company  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
office  and  place  of  business  of  the  corporation,  is  at  175  Front-street,  New  York. 


CORNWALL  AND  SWANSEA  MINES. 

The  14  West  Britain  and  Cornwall  Advertiser,”  for  January  15,  1847,Tumishes  a list  of 
the  mines  whose  produce  has  been  sold  at  the  Copper  Ore  Ticketings  in  Cornwall  and 
Swansea,  in  ore,  for  the  year  ending  December  30th,  1846.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  there  were  sold,  at  Cornwall,  150,413  tons,  amounting  to  £796, 182.  This  return 
shows  a falling  off  in  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  in  the  past  year,  of  not  lesB  than 
12,126  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  sales  of  £123,751  19s.  6d. 
The  produce  of  mines,  sold  at  the  Ticketings  at  Swansea,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1846,  was  58,456  tons  ore,  for  £668,267  Is.  This  account  exhibits  a decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  ore  sold  at  Swansea,  in  1846,  as  compared  with  1845,  of  8,748  tons  of  ore, 
and,  in  the  amount  of  money,  of  £109,594  18s.  6d.,  which,  added  to  the  deficiency  in 
Cornwall,  makes  a total  of  20,924  tons  of  ore,  and,  in  money,  £233,346  16s. 
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\Msrrimack\  Hamilton  Appleton  Lovell  Middlesex  Suffolk  Tremont  Lawrence  Lovell  Boott  Cot-  Mass.  Cot-  Prescott  Lovell Ma- 
orations.  I Manuf. Co. I Manuf , Co.  Company.  Manuf.Co.  Manuf.Co.  Manuf.Co.  Mills.  Manuf.Co.  Blsachsry.  ton  Mills,  ton  Mills.  Manuf .Co.  chins  Shop. 
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The  kinds  of  goods  made  were  as  follows: — By  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company, 
prints  and  sheetings.  No.  22  to  40 ; Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  prints,  flannels, 
and  sheetings,  14  to  40 ; Appleton  Company,  sheetings  and  shirtings.  No.  14 ; Lowell 
Manufacturing  Company,  carpets,  rugs,  and  cotton  cloth ; Middlesex  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, broadcloth  and  cassimere  ; Sussex  Manufacturing  Company,  drillings,  14 ; Tremont 
Mills,  sheetings  and  shirtings.  No.  14 ; Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  printing  cloths, 
sheetings,  and  shirtings,  14  to  30 ; Lowell  Bleachery,  1,700,000  lbs.  bleached  per  annum ; 
Boon  Cotton  Mills,  drillings,  No.  14,  shirtings,  No.  40,  printing  cloth,  No.  40 ; Massachu- 
setts Cotton  Mills,  sheetings,  13,  shirtings,  14,  drillings,  14 ; Prescott  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, sheetings  and  shirtings,  12|  and  14;  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  3,000  tons  wrought 
and  cast  iron  per  annum. 

ATerage  wages  of  females,  dear  of  board,  per  week,  $2 ; average  wages  of  males,  clear 
of  board,  per  day,  80  cents.  Medium  produce  of  a loom,  No.  14  yam,  45  yards  per  day  ; 
No.  30,  33  yards  per  day  ; average  per  spindle,  1$  yards  per  day. 

The  Middlesex  Company  make  use  annually  of  6,000,000  teasels;  1,600,000  lbs.  fine 
wool ; 80,000  lbs.  glue ; $60,000  worth  of  dye-stuffo,  and  $17,000  worth  of  soap. 

The  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  included  among  the  above  mills,  can  furnish  machinery  com- 
plete for  a mill  of  6,000  spindles,  in  three  months,  and  a mill  can  be  built  in  the  same  time. 

The  several  manufacturing  companies  have  established  a hospital  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  persons  employed  by  them  respectively,  when  sick,  which  is  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  one  of  the  best  of  surgeons  and  physicians. 

The  institution  for  savings  for  the  year  ending  April  29,  1846,  had  received  from  4,679 
depositors,  $750,645  77,  being  an  increase  from  the  former  years  of  491  depositors,  and 
the  amount  of  $76,020  95.  The  whole  number  of  new  accounts  opened  was  1^692,  de- 
positing with  others,  $330,471  56;  and  1,181  accounts  were  closed,  withdrawing,  with 
other  partial  payments,  $254,450  61.  The  operatives  in  the  mills  are  the  principal  de- 
positors. 

There  is  one  public  high-school  in  the  city,  where  all  branches  of  education  are  taught, 
preparatory  to  a collegiate  course.  Also,  eight  grammar-schools  and  thirty-six  primary 
schools,  all  of  which  will  compare  to  advantage  with  any  schools  in  the  country.  Average 
daily  attendance,  about  3,500. 

There  are  two  banks, — the  Lowell,  capital  $200,000,  and  the  Railroad,  capital  $600,000. 

There  is  a Mutual  Insurance  Company  in  the  city,  which  has  been  highly  successful 
in  its  operations. 

There  is  a valuable  library  of  5,000  volumes  belonging  to  the  city,  to  which  any  one 
can  have  access  by  paying  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

The  Mechanic  Association  have  an  extensive  reading  room,  and  a valuable  library  of 
3,300  volumes.  Nearly  all  the  religious  societies  have  valuable  libraries  of  religious  and 
miscellaneous  books. 

An  important  undertaking,  eventually  to  redound  to  the  interest  and  wealth  of  Lowell, 
is  the  building  of  the  new  canal.  It  is  destined  to  give  to  most  of  the  mills  on  the  lower 
level  a more  constant  supply  of  water,  and  consequently  benefit  those  on  the  npper  level. 
It  is  to  be  of  an  average  width  of  100  feet,  and  a depth  of  15  feet  It  will  require  in  its 
construction,  a rock  excavation  of  150,000  yards,  an  earth  excavation  of  110,000  yards, 
and  a mas  of  masonry  of  50,000  yards ; the  whole  estimated  at  an  expense  of  $500,000 

In  the  course  of  a few  months,  two  new  cotton  mills  will  be  in  operation ; the  one 
built  by  the  Merrimack  Company  to  contain  23,424  spindles,  and  640  looms ; the  other, 
built  by  the  Hamilton  Company,  will  commence  with  10,368  spindles,  and  260  looms,  but 
is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  nearly  20,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  The  driving 
power  of  the  latter  will  be  a steam-engine  of  160  horse-power,  which  is  being  pnt  in. 

Other  manufactures  are  produced  in  the  city  than  those  specified  above,  of  a value  of 
$800,000,  employing  a capital  of  $310,750,  and  about  1,000  hands. 
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MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  richness  of  the  South  Australian  Mines  is  described,  by  the  Colonial  Gazette,  as 
altogether  surprising.  The  geological  description,  furnished  by  a gentleman  who  tra- 
versed the  country,  and  in  whose  account  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed,  is  most 
wonderful.  The  extent  of  the  mineral  lands,  the  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  lodes  are,  we  believe,  unexampled.  In  Mr.  Dutton’s  highly  interesting  publica- 
tion, entitled  “ South  Australia  and  its  Mines,”  various  analyses  of  the  copper  ore  from 
the  Kapunda  Mine  (of  which  Mr.  Dutton  is  a joint  proprietor)  are  given.  These  were 
made  by  Mr.  Penrose,  the  Government  assayer  at  Swansea,  and  are  as  follows: — 

“ The  average  produce  gave  a result  of  29$  per  cent  of  copper  for  39  specimens,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  taken  from  every  part  of  the  property,  the  following  being  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  found : — Grey  sulphuret  with  green  carbonate  ; produce,  53$  per  cent. 
Black  sulphuret  with  green  carbonate ; 23$,  24,  33$,  44$,  50$,  59$  per  cent.  Pale 
green  carbonate ; 26$,  33, 34$,  40$,  41$,  48$  per  cent.  Blue  carbonate  (hydrocarbonate;) 
21$  per  cent.  Grey  carbonate  with  red  oxide,  28$  per  cent.  Dark  green  carbonate,  28$ 
per  cent.” 

The  comparative  value  of  the  ore  from  the  Kapunda  Mine  is  also  given,  ascertained 
by  actual  sales  at  Swansea  ; and  this  is  the  result : — 


AVERAGE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MINES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

* A „ 

C Cobre  Mine, £\\ 
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South  ( Montacute 
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The  average  produce  of  the  Kapunda  Mine  is,  therefore,  at  present  the  highest  of  any 
copper  mine  in  the  world. 


Average  per  ton. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  MISSOURI. 

Extract  from  the  annual  message  of  Governor  John  C.  Edwards,  to  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  under  date  November  16,  1846: — 

“ The  establishment  of  manufactories  is  attended  with  its  difficulties.  To  carry  them  on 
very  successfully,  large  investments  and  a superior  population  are  required.  We  are  not 
without  capital,  but  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  many  supposed  profitable  investments 
for  money,  which  have  heretofore  existed,  have  prevented  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the 
erection  of  manufacturing  establishments.  If  the  rate  of  interest  were  lower,  capital  would 
be  probably  invested  in  manufactories  to  a considerable  extent.  The  tariff  also  retards  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  in  our  State,  whether  it  be  a tariff  for  protection,  or  a tariff 
for  revenue,  for  all  tariffs  are  protections  to  a greater  or  less  extent ; but  a high  tariff  tends 
more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  our  State,  than  a low  one,  being  a pro- 
tection to  the  eastern  manufacturer.  The  eastern  manufacturer  contends  that  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  protection  against  his  foreign  competitor.  Our  interior  position,  and  our 
remoteness  from  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  gives  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  a pro- 
tection which  no  tariff  can  immediately  affect.  If,  then,  the  eastern  manufacturer  was  but 
lightly  protected,  or  not  protected  at  all,  he  would  find  it  profitable  to  remove  his  capital, 
and  to  invest  it  in  manufactures  in  the  West,  where  nature  would  always  protect  him 
against  the  foreign  competitor.  No  country  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  our  State.  We 
have  all  the  necessary  ingredients  at  the  lowest  prices.  We  have  the  real  estate,  the  water- 
power, the  ore  to  make  die  iron  to  make  the  machinery,  the  manual  labor,  the  provisions 
to  support  the  hands,  the  raw  material,  the  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  of  our  own  production, 
and  the  cotton  in  exchange  for  our  wheat,  com,  and  tobacco,  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  and 
mules — and  these  ingredients  we  have,  taken  together,  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on 
earth.  Even  our  manual  labor  is  at  the  lowest  price.  But,  as  before  observed,  to  manu- 
facture eery  successfully,  a superior  population  is  required.  This  we  can  soon  have  by  fos- 
tering the  common  school,  and  developing  the  genius  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the 
youth  of  our  country.” 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


We  publish  below,  a statement  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  by 
order  of  the  collector  of  that  port,  which  shows  an  increase  in  1846,  over  1845.  Col. 
Childs,  the  editor  of  the  44  Commercial  List,”  says  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  “ is  des- 
tined to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  the  general  government,  which  leaves  our  noble 
river  without  a single  safe  harbor,  from  the  breakwater  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.” 


COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1845  AND  1846,  COMPARED. 


Imports. 

•Value  of  Imports  in  American  vessels,  for  1846,. 
Value  of  Imports  in  foreign  vessels,  44 

Value  of  Imports  in  American  vessels,  for  1845,.. 
Value  of  Imports  in  foreign  vessels,  44 


$7,751,948  00 
556,667  00 

$8,308,615  00 

$6,939,769  00 
554,728  00 

7,494,497  00 


Excess  in  favor  of  1846, 

Cash  Duties. 


In  American  vessels,  1846, $2,413,774  24 

In  foreign,  44  44  194,288  92 


In  American  vessels,  1845, $2,150,253  36 

In  foreign,  44  44  220,264  35 


$814,118  00 


$2,608,063  16 
2,370,517  00 


Excess  in  favor  of  1846,. 


$237,545  45 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  1843,  *44,  *45,  AND  ’46,  COMPARED. 


1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

Domestic  articles, $2,837,646  $3,326,673  $3,413,928  $4,596,744 

Foreign  44  221,525  338,023  502,905  521,310 


$3,059,171  $3,664,696  $3,916,833  $5,118,054 
Excess  in  favor  of  1846, 2,058,883  1,453,358  1,201,221  


Tonnage  entered  from  Foreign  Countries.— In  American  vessels,  1846,  87,146  tons ; 
in  foreign  vessels,  1846,  12,483 ; total,  99,629  tons.  In  American  vessels,  1845,  73,705 
tons;  in  foreign  vessels,  1845,  10,794  tons;  total,  84,499  tons.  Excess  in  favor  of  1846, 
15,130  tons. 

Number  of  Arrivals  and  Clearances  during  the  years  1845  and  ’46. — Arrivals  from 
foreign  ports,  1846, 459  ; coastwise, t 1846,  6,018 ; total,  6,477  vessels.  Arrivals  from  for- 
eign ports,  1845,  387  ; coastwise,  1845,  8,029  ; total,  8,416  vessels.  Excess  in  favor  of 

1845,  1,939.  Clearances  for  foreign  ports,  1846,  458;  in  1845,  400.  Excess  in  favor  of 

1846,  58  vessels. 


EXPORT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a statement,  derived  from  the  Friend  of  China,  of  die  export  of  teas  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  years  ending  June  30th,  1845  and  1846,  in  50  vessels: — 

Year.  No.  Vessels.  Green.  Black.  Total. 

1845 50  13,802,099  lbe.  6,950,159  lba.  20,752,558  11*. 

1846, 40  14,236,076  4,266,066  18,502,142 


* Part  of  the  fourth  quarter  estimated. 

t Some  of  the  smaller  craft,  heretofore  entered,  omitted  this  year. 
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IMPORTS  AT  BOSTON  IN  THE  BRITISH  STEAM  PACKETS. 

It  appears  from  a statement  of  Marcus  Morton,  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  that 
the  British  steamers  commenced  their  trips  to  that  port  during  the  second  quarter  of  1840, 
and  that  the  value  of  merchandise  imported,  including  specie,  was,  for — 

1840.  1841.  1841.  1841.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

$72,600  $769,700  $730,800  $9,300,600  $4,443,700  $4,026,300  $4,445,000 
The  amount  of  duties,  collected  on  the  goods  imported  by  the  steamers  during  the  year 
1846,  ending  31st  December,  was  as  follows,  viz.: — 


Hibernia, 

in  Jan...... 

..  $139,844  87 

Per  Caledonia,  in 

Aug.,... 

$46,447  62 

Cambria, 

Feb.,  .. 

148,475  82 

Britannia, 

Sept,... 

43,137  60 

Hibernia, 

March, 

107,004  10 

Cambria, 

<4 

52,689  23 

Caledonia, 

April,... 

57,790  81 

Hibernia, 

Oct,-.. 

11,667  06 

Cambria, 

May,-.. 

24,368  61 

Caledonia, 

« 

23,378  84 

Britannia, 

(4 

. 35,888  16 

Britannia, 

Nov.,... 

20,453  71 

Hibernia, 

June,.,.. 

14,556  36 

Acadia, 

14 

26,860  36 

Caledonia, 

4« 

28,112  05 

Caledonia, 

Dec.,  • • 

21,972  27 

Britannia, 

Cambria, 

July,... 

« 

47,871  76 
79,187  07 

Cambria, 

44 

53,958  50 

Hibernia, 

Aug...... 

75,066  95 

Total,. 

$1,054,731  75 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  TOBACCO,  1845-46. 

Account  of  tobacco  imported  in  the  year  ending  January  5,  1846,  derived  from  parlia- 


mentary  documents : — 

Unmanufac’d. 

lbs. 

Manufactured 
as  cigars. 
lbs. 

Snuff. 

lbs. 

Total. 

lbs. 

United  States  of  America,  including  Texas 

31,153,072 

1,718,956 

5 

32,872,033 

New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador.... 

470,942 

59 

471,001 

Brazil 

285,936 

1,908 

21 

287,865 

Cuba 

420,204 

262,873 

... 

689,077 

British  West  Indies 

9,416 

2,225 

41 

11,682 

British  East  Indies 

110,748 

72,960 

33 

183,740 

Java 

1,693 

98 

1,791 

Philippine  Islands 

18,632 

*2 

18,634 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

2,628 

155 

• • • 

2,783 

Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt 

11,114 

842 

11,956 

Holland 

230,812 

503 

”8 

231,323 

Belgium 

71,794 

1,924 

13 

73,731 

Hanseatic  Towns 

126,764 

13,960 

28 

140,752 

Other  Parts 

48,895 

8,194 

59 

57,148 

Total .. 

32,944,017 

2,109,289 

210 

35,053,516 

THE  FUR  TRADE. 

EXPORTATIONS  BY  THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY. 


The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  exportations  to  London,  by  this  company, 


from  York  Fort,  Mackenzie  River: — 


Skins. 

1846. 

1846. 

Beaver, 

31,363 

10,509 

Badger, 

1,017 

Bear, 

2,252 

3,080 

Fisher, 

2,974 

2,227 

Fox,  silver, 

367 

276 

Fox,  cross, 

1,291 

859 

Fox,  red, 

3,922 

2,649 

Fox,  white, 

843 

2,910 

Fox,  Kitt, 

3337 

5367 

Skins. 

1846. 

1846. 

Lvnx,~ 

14,242 

5377 

Martin,. 

85,041 

53,461 

Mink, 

19308 

18,083 

Musquash, 

201,915 

164360 

Otter,- 

1,389 

1,137 

Rabbit, 

27,758 

46370 

Swan, 

1309 

3,545 

Wolf, 

7,652 

9,106 

Wolverinr 

693 

534 
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1. — History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  until  the  Year  1846.  By 
John  W.  Monkttr,  M.  D.  New  York  : Harper  4c  Brother*. 

This  Is  a vary  important,  elaborate,  and  yaluable  book — one  which  should,  and  must,  elicit  the  attention 
of  all  who  wish  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  character  and  erowth  of  that  immense  region  which 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  author  has  devoted  many  years  and  immense  labor,  to  the  eollee* 
tioa  of  materials  for  its  preparation  ; and  has  made  by  far  the  most  authentic  and  extensive  record  of  the 
early  history  of  that  country  that  has  ever  before  appeared.  The  Mississippi  valley  will,  ere  many  years, 
become  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  Western  continent ; and  every  fact  relating  to  its  early  settle* 
■sent  will  thus  become  of  historic  value.  Besides  this,  the  record  it  one  of  rarely  equalled  interest.  It 
abounds  in  incidents  of  the  most  thrilling  character,  and  exhibits  instances  of  endurance,  courage,  and  ad* 
venture,  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Monette's  history 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  purposes  of  study  and  reference,  as  well  as  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  valuable,  especially,  as  a storehouse  of  important  facts,  no  where  else  to  be  found  in  an  equal* 
ly  connected,  compact,  and  accessible  form.  It  is  issued  in  two  very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  elegantly 
printed,  and  copiously  furnished  with  maps,  illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  favor 
by  the  public. 

3.— A System  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  By  Asa  Mahan,  President,  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute.  Second  edition.  l2mo.,  pp.  330.  New  York : 
Harper  4c  Brothers. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  treatise,  at  the  bead  of  a new  school  of  religionists  known  as  “Per- 
fectionists,” and  as  a mao  of  high  intellectual  as  well  as  pure  and  elevated  moral  attainments,  should 
eecore  for  whatever  he  may  add  to  the  literature  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  a candid  bearing. 
This  essay  embraces  the  sum  of  a course  of  lectures,  which,  for  eight  years,  the  author  was  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  to  successive  classes  in  the  institute  over  which  he  presides,  on  the  subject  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy. No  class,  we  are  informed,  ever  passed  through  this  eourse  without  becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  science  of  mental  philosophy,  and  without  receiving,  in  their  judgment,  great  benefit  from  the  truths 
developed,  as  well  as  from  the  method  of  development  which  was  adopted.  In  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
the  author  assures  us  that  it  has  been  his  aim  to  reject  light  from  no  source,  whatever,  from  which  it  could 
be  obtained;  while,  at  the  sarao  time,  to  maintain  the  real  prerogative  of  manly  independence  of  thought. 
The  individuals  to  whom  be  feels  most  indebted  as  a philosopher,  are  Coleridge,  Cousin,  and  Kant;  whom 
be  pronounces  three  luminaries  of  the  first  order  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  It  is  presented  to  the  public 
in  a form  well  adapted  to  popular  reading. 

3.  — Curiosities  of  Literature ; consisting  of  Sketches  and  Characters  of  English  Literature.  By 
J.  DTsraeli,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  8.  A.  2 vols.,  12mo.t  pp.  405-461.  New  York  : Harper  4c  Brothers. 
D’Israeli,  following  the  steps  of  the  hnman  mind  threngh  the  wide  track  of  time,  traces  from  their  be* 

ginning*  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  decline  of  public  opinions  ; end,  as  the  objects  present  themselves, 
illostrates  the  leading  incidents  in  the  British  annals  of  literature.  The  title  prefixed  to  the  work,  we  are 
told  by  the  author,  was  adopted  to  connect  it  with  its  brothers,  the  “ Curiosities  of  Literature,”  and  the 
“ Miscellanies  of  Literature;”  but,  although  the  form  and  manner  bear  a family  resemblance,  the  subject 
has  more  variety  of  design.  It  is  an  interesting  work,  tracing  the  connection  of  the  incidents  of  author's 
lives  with  their  intellectual  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and 
society,  which  should  never  be  separated. 

4.  — Mem&trs  of  the  Most  Eminent  American  Mechanics.  Also,  Lives  of  Distinguished  European 
Mechanics  ; together  with  a Collection  of  Anecdotes,  Descriptions , ire.,  relating  to  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Illustrated  with  fifty  engravings.  By  Henby  Howe.  12mo.,  pp.  482.  New  York : Harper  k Brothers. 
This  work  bos  passed  through  several  editions,  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  its  value,  at  least  to  the 

publishen.  It  contains  comprehensive  biographies  of  John  Fitch,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oliver  Evans,  Sa- 
muel Slater,  Eli  Whitney,  David  Bushnell,  Amos  Whittemore,  Robert  Fulton,  Jacob  Perkins,  Thomas 
Blanehard,  and  Henry  Eckford,  which  occupy  nearly  one- half  the  volume.  The  remainder  embraces  the 
ttvee  of  eighteen  of  the  most  eminent  mechanics  of  Europe,  including  James  Ferguson,  Richard  Ark- 
wright, James  Watt,  and  others,  eqoally  distinguished  as  men  of  genius  in  different  departments  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  / 

5 . —The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Washington  Irving.  Abridged  by  tha 
same,  including  the  Author’s  Visit  to  Palos.  With  a Portrait,  Map,  and  other  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp. 
325.  New  York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

“ Irving's  Life  of  Columbus”  enjoys  a reputation  that  can  scarcely  be  extended.  The  present  volume, 
which  was  first  published  in  1839,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work,  by  its  author,  and  was  designed  for 
popular  use  in  families  and  the  District  School  Libraries  of  the  country,  which  are  free  to  all  ages  and 
clasNs.  It  is  a comprehensive  aad  beautiful  memoir  of  the  discoverer  of  America. 
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ft- — An  Author' t Mind:  The  Book  of  Title-Pages.  “ A Bookful  of  Books;"  or , Thirty  Books  in 
On*.  Edited  by  M.  F.  Topper,  M.  A.,  author  of  “ Proverbial  Philosophy,”  “ Geraldine,”  “ The  Crock 
of  Gold,”  “ The  Twins,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  200.  Philadelphia  : Carey  At  Hart’s  Library  for  the  People. 
This  “ Bookful  of  Books,”  which  purports  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Tupper,  we  strongly  suspect  may  claim 
him  as  its  author.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  fact  is  too  clearly  marked  in  every  page  and  paragraph  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a donbt  as  to  its  identity.  Its  unique  title,  if  nothing  else,  will  induce  the 
carious  to  dip  into  its  pages ; and  whoever  reads  it  will  find  that  it  is  “ not  merely  a new  book,  but  a little 
library  of  new  books ; thirty  books  in  one — a very  harvest  of  epitomized  authorship;  the  cream  of  a whole 
fairy  dairy  of  quiescent  post  octavos.”  Bo  says  the  “ author’s  mind.”  What  more  can  we  say  to  secure 
for  the  author  an  attentive  reading,  and  for  the  publishers  a large  sale  1 

7. — The  Statesmen  of  America,  in  1846.  By  Sarah  Mylton  Maury.  12mo.,  pp.  960.  Philadelphia: 

Carey  fc  Hart.  • 

Mrs.  Maury  is  an  English  woman,  the  wife  of  an  American  merchant,  residing  at  Liverpool.  She  visited 
this  country  in  company  with  a son,  whom  she  calls  the  Doctor.  During  her  residence  at  Washington,  she 
became  acquainted  with  many  of  our  most  prominent  statesmen,  whose  characters  she  attempts  to  deline- 
ate ; and,  in  most  cases,  abating  a due  moiety  for  exaggeration  and  toadyism,  her  pen  and  ink  portraits  will 
be  readily  recognized.  She,  of  course,  admires  all  who  treated  her  with  courtesy,  or  any  degree  of  de- 
ference. Men  of  widely  dissimilar  character  and  views,  in  politics  and  religion,  come  in  for  a share,  and  a 
pretty  liberal  one,  of  her  eulogistic  commendations.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Secretary  Buchanan,  one 
of  her  peculiar  favorites.  With  all  its  faults,  it  is  an  amusing  book,  and  one  that  will  be  retd  almost  aa 
much  as  if  it  had  been  as  extravagantly  abusive  as  it  is  eulogistic. 

8.  — American  Comedies.  By  J.  K.  Paulding,  author  of  '*  Westward,  Ho !”  “ Dutchman’s  Fireside,’* 
etc.,  etc.,  and  William  Irving  Paulding.  12mo.,  pp.  295.  Philadelphia:  Carey  At  Hart. 

This  volume  contains  four  comedies — The  Bucktails,  or  Americans  in  England ; The  Noble  Exile  ; 
Madmen  All,  or  the  Cure  of  Love ; Antipathies,  or  the  Enthusiasts  by  the  Ears.  The  first-named  was 
written  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  England,  while  the  feelings  It 
produced  were  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  The  others  are  the  productions  of  a kinsman  of  Mr.  P.,  a 
young  man  scarcely  one-and-twenty ; 44  and  the  whole,”  says  the  author  of  tho  first,  44  is  now  published  at 
an  experiment,  how  far  the  public  taste  may  incline  to  relish  this  species  of  literature,  and  in  what  degree 
the  authors  are  qualified  to  make  the  appeal  with  any  degree  of  success.”  We  are  not  competent  to  judge 
of  these  productions  as  acting  comedies ; but  we  feel  quite  sure  they  will  form  an  agreeable  repast  for  those 
who  delight  in  rare  humor,  identified,  as  it  is,  with  our  national  characteristics;  and  we  should  prixe  them 
the  more  highly  as  contributions  to  a purely  national  literature. 

9. — Froissart  Ballads , and  other  Poems.  By  Philip  Prndlrton  Cooke.  12mo.,  pp.  216.  Philadel- 

phia : Carey  At  Hart. 

Although  the  name  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Griswold’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  announcing  the  poems  of  this  new  candidate  for  a niche  in  the  ‘‘Tem- 
ple of  the  Muses,”  that  some,  at  least,  not  more  worthy,  have  found  a place  among  Mr.  Griswold’s  Poets. 
Three  out  of  five  of  the  ballads  are  versified  transcripts  from  Froissart ; the  other  two,  “ The  Matter  of 
Bolton,”  and  “Geoffrey  Tetenoire,”  are  stories  of  the  author’s  own  invention.  Nearly  one- half  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  “ miscellaneous  poems,”  of  varied  length  and  merit.  His  versification  is  gene- 
rally natural  and  easy,  and  the  ballad  and  poem  evince  considerable  artistic  skill,  with  a correct  and  highly 
cultivated  taste.  We  consider  the  volume  worthy  of  a place  among  our  collection  of  American  Poets,  and 
shall  place  it  literally  alongside  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  etc. 

10. —  The  Scripture  School  Reader,  consisting  of  Selections  of  Sacred  Scriptures  for  the  Use  of  Schools . 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  W.  W.  Evarts,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  *4  Bible  Manual”  and  “Pastor’s 
Hand-Book,”  and  William  H.  Wyckopp,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School.  12roo., 
pp.  348.  New  York  : Nafis  k Cornish. 

The  present  volume  fills  an  unoccupied  niche  in  our  school  literature.  The  compllera  have  se- 
lected, with  taste  and  judgment,  from  the  didactic,  poetical,  historical,  and  biographical  parts  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  choicest  gems  In  each  department.  The  volume  opens  with  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the 
selections  are  culled  from  the  different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  declaratory  of  the 
Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  Omnipresence,  Beneficence,  Eternity,  AtcM  of  God.  Connected  biographies 
of  the  leading  Scripture  characters,  and  historical  events,  are  arranged  in  the  same  systematic  order. 
The  poetry  of  the  Bible  Is  restored  to  Us  proper  metrical  form,  thus  clothing  it  with  new  beauty  and 
force.  In  the  didactic  part,  the  social  and  moral  graces  and  virtues  are  made  the  subject  of  distinct 
sections,  and  are  enforced  by  Christ,  and  his  apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  long  line  of 
inspired  poets,  prophets,  and  historians,  from  Adam  to  the  last  of  the  apostles.  We  hope  to  see  it 
introduced  into  all  oar  public  schools. 

11.  — The  Christian's  Prayer.  The  Rector's  Christmas  Offering  to  his  Parishioners.  18mo.,  pp.  131. 
New  York  : Henry  M.  Ouderdonk. 

That  simple,  beautiful,  and  comprehensive  prayer  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  constitutes  the  subject 
of  the  Rector’s  meditations.  Each  portion  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  comments,  adapted  to  the  stale 
of  religious  sentiment  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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19 — A System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  adapted  to  Children  and  Families,  and  especially  to  Common  Schools. 

By  Rov.  D.  Steele  and  a Friend.  18rao.,  pp.  SO.  Boston  : James  Munroe  k.  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a child,  at  the  earliest  age,  a foundation  on  which  it  may  build  moral 
reasonings.  The  system  of  moral  philosophy  which  it  enforces  is  based  on  the  only  legitimate  foundation 
—love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Although  the  joint  production  of  a Methodist  and  an  Episcopalian,  it  is 
entirely  free  from  sectarianism ; and,  withal,  it  carries  out  to  the  letter  the  design  of  the  author,  viz : that  of 
producing  a small,  plain,  simple  work,  so  easy  of  comprehension  that  the  youngest  child  might  understand 
it,  and  presented  in  such  a way  that  the  child  might  love  it  also. 

13.  — Lessons  on  the  Parables  of  the  Saviour,  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  18mo.,  pp.  246.  Bos- 
ton : Crosby  4t  Nichols.  New  York  : C-  S.  Francis  4c.  Co. 

The  design  of  these  lessons,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  is  to  apply  the  practical  teachings  of  our  Saviour, 
illustrated  as  they  are  with  peculiar  power  in  his  parables,  with  all  possible  sympathy,  to  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  The  impressive  lessons  of  purity,  fidelity,  self-control,  truthfulness,  justice,  mercy,  devotion,  and 
love,  inculcated  in  the  impressive  and  beautiful  parables  of  Jesus,  as  illustrated  in  this  work,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  their  sacred  influence  into  the  familiar  sphere  where  children  are  daily  living ; into  their 
houses,  their  employments,  and  their  pleasures. 

14.  — Hymns , Songs , and  Fables,  for  Young  People.  By  Eliza  Lee  Follen.  18mo.,  pp.  99.  Boston  : 

William  Crosby  4c  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  these  poems  was  published  in  1831 ; and  from  the  preface  to  that  edition,  written  by 
the  lamented  Dr.  Follen,  we  learn  that  the  pleasure  they  gave  in  a limited  circle  tempted  the  writer  to 
print  them.  The  edition  just  published  has  been  enlarged  by  poems  either  not  before  printed,  or  that  have 
had  a very  limited  circulation,  and  also  by  a number  of  translations  from  the  German.  The  gay  and  the 
grave  are  here  blended  together  happily,  illustrating  the  beautiful  remark  of  Dr.  Follen,  that  “ the  smile 
that  overtakes  its  tears  is  as  necessary  to  the  child  as  the  sun,  after  a spring  shower,  is  necessary  to  the 
young  plant.*' 

15. — Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Flssays.  By  Alexander  H.  Everett.  8econd  Series.  12mo.,  pp. 

475.  Boston  : James  Munroe  4c  Co. 

The  present  volume  contains  eleven  critical  and  miscellaneous  essays,  which  have  appeared,  from  time  to 
time,  either  in  the  North  American,  Southern,  or  Democratic  Reviews.  The  opening  article,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  one  hundred  pages,  is  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  adventurous,  romantic,  and 
varied  life  of  Harro  Harring,  an  exile  now  in  this  country,  who  lavished,  without  scruple,  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  time,  talents,  and  affections,  in  earnest  and  persevering,  though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  unfortunate 
efforts  to  establish,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  political  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. The  other  papers  in  this  series  are  devoted  to  history,  biography,  philosophy,  sculpture,  and  literary 
criticism.  Mr.  Everett  has  been  a careful  student,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  roost  accomplished  scholars 
that  this  country  has  produced  ; and  the  papers  comprised  in  this  collection  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  “ Modern  British  Essayists." 

16.  — Shells  from  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of  Genius.  By  Harriet  Farley.  First  Series.  12mo.,  pp. 

300.  Boston  : James  Munroe  4c.  Co. 

The  fanciful  name  selected  as  the  title  for  this  collection,  not  inaptly  indicates  its  character.  It  consists 
of  stories,  essays,  poems,  and  fancies,  which  display  an  agreeable  versatility  of  style  and  sentiment.  With- 
out any  extraordinary  evidences  of  genius,  the  volume  exhibits  the  talents  of  the  author  in  a favorable 
aspect ; and  the  racy,  agreeable  tale,  sketch,  or  poem,  comprised  in  her  “ Shells,"  will  afford  far  more 
pleasure  than  many  a more  pretending  volume. 

17.  — Remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  late  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisville , Ky.  With  a 

Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character.  By  Rev.  William  M.  Jackson.  8vo.,  pp.  397.  New  York  : 

Stanford  4c.  Swords. 

It  is  well  remarked,  by  the  author  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  not  incident  or  achievement,  but  character, 
which  imparts  value  to  a biography.  The  former  may  impart  an  absorbing  interest,  and  yet  leave  it  utterly 
worthless ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  character  may  be  developed  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  bold  or  the 
amusing,  the  marvellous  or  the  chivalric,  to  embellish  or  enliven  the  narrative.  The  life  of  the  faithful 
pastor  of  a parish,  like  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  the  character  which  tbo  appreciating  author  attempts 
to  delineate.  Besides  the  interesting  memoir,  simple  and  brief,  the  volume  contains  selections  from  his 
private  correspondence,  fifteen  parochial  discourses,  and  a collection  of  fragments  from  his  writings,  which 
exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a thoughtful,  sincere,  and  devout  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Jackson’s  views  of  religion  harmonize  with  that  portion  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  de- 
nominated, in  the  theological  phraseology  of  the  day,  evangelical. 

jyn  Introduction  to  Smith  and  Duke's  American  Statistical  Arithmetic.  By  Francis  H.  Smith, 

A.  M.,  4tc.,  (*ee  notice  of  Elemental  Treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry.)  12mo.,  pp.  93.  Philadelphia  : 

Thomas,  Cowperthwait  & Co. 

This  little  manual  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  increasing  taste  for  statistical  science,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  parts  of  it.  Its  order  is  natural,  and  its  style 
as  simple  as  the  subject  will  admit.  It  is,  moreover,  relieved  of  much  of  the  superfluous  matter  which 
works  of  this  class  usually  pooscas. 
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19. — The  Life  of  William  Alexander,  Karl  of  Stirling,  Major-General  in  the  Arm jr  of  the  United 
State*  during  the  Revolution , with  Selection*  from  hi*  Correspondence.  By  hi*  Grandson,  William 
Alexander  Dikr,  LL*.  D.  Published  for  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  bvo.,  pp.  272.  New 
York  : Wiley  h.  Putnam. 

There  are  but  few  names  in  the  course  of  our  Revolution  which  were  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
Lord  Stirling.  His  history,  and  the  history  of  the  events  through  which  he  passed,  possess  a peculiar 
interest : for  some  of  the  most  important  scenes  in  the  war  were  those  in  which  Lord  8.  gained  honor  foe 
himself  and  for  his  country.  The  battles  of  Germantown  and  of  Monmouth — of  Long  Island,  where  be 
was  taken  prisoner,  as  also  the  many  minor  brilliant  exploits  planned  and  executed  by  him,  all  show  how 
much  his  heart  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  have  to  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Lord  Stirling’s  correspondence,  especially  that  of  General  Washington  ; but  the  selec- 
tions which  we  have  here  possess  an  almost  inestimable  value.  The  neat  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
published  is  highly  creditable  to  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  ; and  we  only  hope  that  other  works  as 
valuable  may  follow  this,  their  second  volume. 

90. — The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  William  Hazlitt.  In  Six  Parts.  Nos.  87  to  92,  of  Library 
of  Choice  Reading.  New  York  : Wiley  Putnam. 

AH  our  works  on  the  French  Revolution  take  but  one  side  of  the  question  ; Hazlitt,  apparently  from  a 
conviction  of  right,  has  taken  the  opposite  ground  ; — not  that,  in  defending  Napoleon,  he  justifies  every  ex- 
cess committed  ; Robespierre,  if  living,  would  not  do  that ; but  be  justifies  everything  he  dares,  and  admit- 
ting the  blame  of  the  rest,  throws  it  all  upon  the  coalition,  who  ought  not  to  have  reduced  the  French  to 
the  necessity  of  massacring  the  suspected  which  filled  their  prisons.  His  views  on  these  points  are  really 
curious;  and  the  way  in  which  he  points  out  the  errors  committed,  seems  to  show  a willingness  to  have 
them  ropaired  in  some  future  attempt.  It  is  the  merit  of  this  work  that  it  stands  alone , and  supplies  a de- 
ficiency in  history  hitherto  unfilled  ; but  “ the  man  of  one  book  ” should  rely  upon  another  author  than 
Hazlitt  for  his  opinion  of  the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon. 

21.  — Probabilities : an  Aid  to  Faith.  By  the  author  of  “Proverbial  Philosophy.”  12mo.,  pp.  106. 
New  York  : Wiley  fit  Putnam. 

Few  there  are  of  our  renders,  we  imngine,  who  have  not  at  some  time  been  delighted  with  those  thrill- 
ing tales,  “The  Twins  and  Heart  ” and  the  “ Crock  of  Gold,”  or  who  have  not  been  instructed  by  a few 
lines  from  that  well  of  thoughts,  “ The  Proverbial  Philosophy.”  Tuppor’s  name  has  been  so  favorably 
known  to  the  public,  that  a natural  curiosity  arises  with  his  desirers  to  learn  whnt  next  of  beauty,  of  love, 
and  of  kindness,  he  will  communicate  to  them  ; and  in  this  little  work  we  see  with  how  much  of  care  one 
can  reason  with  the  sceptical,  showing  them  that  if  they  consider  probabilities  simply,  then  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  existence  of  a Gwd,  etc.,  etc.,  might  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  but  a small  work  ; but  in 
its  few  pages,  there  is  stored  much  truth — much  food  for  thought.  The  style  is  somewhat  Carlyleish. 

22.  — The  Spaniards  and  their  Country.  By  Ruhard  Ford,  author  of  “The  Hand-Book  of  Spain.” 
Nos.  94  and  95,  of  the  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  New  York  : Wiley  & Putnam. 

It  is  not  till  we  take  up  a work  like  this  of  Mr.  Ford’s,  that  we  discover  how  much  may  be  learned  of  a 
people  and  their  country  in  a book  of  travels.  Not  a pngo  is  wasted  here  in  idle  nnrrative,  but  it  is  all  a 
mass  of  facts,  and  we  carry  away  from  its  perusal  more  vivid  impressions  than  are  often  derived  from  far 
more  voluminous  works.  And  yet,  so  far  from  wearying  us,  we  part  from  him  at  last  with  regret,  relieved, 
however,  by  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  tirno  well  spent.  Let  any  one,  who  suspects 
us  of  extravagance  or  partiality,  take  up  the  work  and  examine  for  himself,  and  before  he  is  aware,  he  will 
be  earned  away  with  it,  nor  will  his  interest  flag  to  the  last — such  is  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  Mr.  Ford's 
style.  We  know  of  no  one  book  which  gives  us  so  full,  clear,  and  uccurate  views  of  that  remarkable  coun- 
try and  its  still  more  remarkable  inhabitants. 

23. — Ch ronicles  of  the  Cid  ; from  the  Spanish.  By  Robert  Southey.  First  American  Edition.  8vo., 
pp.  486.  Lowell:  Daniel  Bixby. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Cld  Is  wholly  a translation,  says  Mr.  Southey  ; but  it  is  not  the  translation 
of  any  single  work,  but  comprises  three,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in  1552.  The  translator  omit- 
ted such  parts  as  relate  to  the  general  history  of  Spain,  and  incorporated  with  It  whatever  additional 
circumstances,  either  of  fact  or  costume,  are  contained  in  the  Croniea  General , or  the  Poema  del  Cid. 
The  poem  is  to  be  considered  as  metrical  history',  not  metrical  romance.  The  wTlter,  whose  name 
unfortunately  has  perished,  Is  pronounced  by  Southey  the  Homer  of  Spain.  The  style  of  the  translator 
resembles  the  Scriptural.  It  Is  a work  that  will  interest  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  and  is.  In 
every  respect,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typographical  elegance  that  we  have  seen  ; resembling 
in  its  appearance  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  British  press. 

24. — Tks  Architect.  By  William  H.  Ranlett.  4to.,  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  New  York  : W.  H.  Graham. 
We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  valuable  publication.  No.  IV.  contains  two  views, 

viz;  a perspective  view  of  the  English  cottage  style,  and  a perspective  view  in  the  Grecian  style ; 
and  in  No.  V.  we  have  the  celebrated  Tudor  style,  which  arose  in  England  under  the  auspices  of 
Henry  VII.  Ehch  number  has  six  plates,  from  handsome  drawings  on  stone,  in  the  first  style  of 
tinted  lithography  ; and  at  the  close  of  ihe  number  we  find  complete  specifications  and  directioas  for 
building,  and  Hill  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  materials  and  labor  required  in  their  erection. 
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85.— A * Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Equity  Pleading •,  containing  a Compendium,  of  the  Practice  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Foundation  of  its  Rules ; together  with  an  Illustration  of  the 
Analogy  between  Pleadings  at  Common  Law  and  in  Equity.  By  D.  G.  Lube,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Law.  Second  American,  from  the  last  London  Edition,  with  Notes  and  References  to  Amu- 
rican  Cases.  By  J.  D.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York : Banks,  Gould  k Co. 

This  work  is  a republication  of  the  English  edition,  embracing  the  important  topics  of  pleading  and 
practice  in  equity,  with  notes  and  references  to  American  cases.  The  American  editor,  in  his  preface, 
states  “ that  those  subjects  are  admirably  condensed  within  the  limits  of  this  small  volume ; and  yet  they 
are  so  full  in  detail,  that  nothing  of  importance  is  omitted."  The  volume,  itself,  is  compiled  in  a very 
condensed  form ; and,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  equity  jurisprudence  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  seeming  value  of  the  work,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  favorably  received  by  the 
legal  profession. 

9 d.— Lives  of  Edward  Preble  and  William  Penn.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  Boston : Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  twelfth  number  of  the  second  series  of  the  American  Biography,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks.  The  first  sketch  is  the  life  of  Edward  Preble,  by  Lorenzo  Sabine.  Its  subject  was 
a prominent  naval  commander,  originally  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a commodore  in  the  navy  of  the 
Uuited  States.  From  this  well-compiled  biographical  sketch,  it  would  appear  that  he  maintained  a high 
reputation  during  a long  and  active  life,  and  performed  signal  services  for  his  country.  The  life  of  William 
Penn,  by  George  E.  Ellis,  exhibits  the  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  career  of  the  distinguished 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  author  has  collected,  from  the  abundant  materials  within  his  reach,  tha 
circumstances  connected  with  this  eminent  individual,  and  has  exhibited  them  in  a clear  and  condensed 
form.  We  would  here  commend  this  valuable  series  of  American  Biography,  as  exhibiting  authentic  and 
jadicioasly  compiled  sketches  of  distinguished  Americans,  which  may  be  consulted  with  equal  pleasure 
and  profit. 

27.  — Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Jane  Taylor.  By  Isaac  Tar  lor,  author  of  the  “ Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm,"  “ Fouchism,"  etc.  18mo.,  pp.  274.  New  York  : Carter’s  Cabinet  Library. 

The  name  of  Jane  Taylor  has  been  associated  with  some  of  our  earliest  intellectual  pleasures,  if  not 
with  our  first  impressions  of  virtue  and  piety.  Her  writings  have  instructed  the  young,  while  they  have 
afforded  the  purest,  because  most  intellectual,  delight.  This  little  volume  embraces  a simple  and  appro 
priate  memoir  of  her  life,  together  with  much  of  her  private  correspondence.  Written  by  one  who  knew 
her  intimately,  it  undoubtedly  furnishes  a correct  delineation  of  her  genius  and  her  virtues. 

28.  — Correspondence  between  a Mother  and  her  Daughter  at  School.  By  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Jane  Taylor. 
18mo.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveying  instruction  to  young  people  at  school,  the  method  of  letters  from  a mother 
was  adopted,  as  the  most  natural  and  convenient,  and  os  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  for 
whose  use  the  volume  is  designed.  The  letters  should  be  read  by  every  boardiug-school  miss  in  the  country. 

29.  — The  Wyckliffites  ; or,  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Mrs.  Colonel  Mackay,  authoress  of 
the  “ Family  at  Heatherdale,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  429.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

This  story,  founded  on  historical  data,  of  a secular  as  well  as  religious  character,  does  not  treat  of  Wyck- 
liffe’s  personal  history,  nor  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Its  design  is  to  illustrate  the  tenets  he  taught, 
and  to  exhibit  the  influence  they  continued  to  exert  over  a succeeding  generation  ; and  with  this  view  Mrs. 
Mackay  has  blended  them  with  a historical  narrative  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Wyckliffites  had  not 
only  to  endure  reproach  as  heretics,  and  to  risk  the  dangers  that  attended  it ; — they  had  also  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  troubles  of  their  country,  both  in  public  and  private  life;  and,  although  it  brings  to  light  no  new 
facts,  but  simply  revives  the  old,  it  presents  them  in  a new  and  more  attractive  form. 

30.  — Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental : applied  to  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health  of  Body , 
and  Power  of  Mind ■ By  O.  8.  Fowler,  Practical  Phrenologist,  Editor  of  “The  American  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,"  “ Education  and  Self-Improvement,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  312.  Now  York : Fowler  & Wells. 
The  moral  tendency  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  works,  without,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  a single  exception,  is  deci- 
dedly beneficial.  Although  not  an  elegant  or  finished  writer,  Mr.  Fowler  understands  the  art  of  enforcing 
truth  with  an  eloquence  and  power  quite  irresistible.  Phrenology  is  the  key  with  which  he  unlocks  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature  ; and,  with  its  principles  as  a guide,  studies  humanity  in  all  its  relations.  In 
the  present  treatise,  he  shows  that  power  of  mind  depends  on  vigor  of  body ; and  that  the  moral  virtues 
are  influenced— almost  controlled — by  physiological  conditions.  We  should  be  glad,  our  limits  admitting, 
to  present  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  work  ; but  must  be  content  with  merely  commending  it  to  our 
readers  as  well  calculated  to  tench  us  bow  to  “ restore  and  enhance  the  blessings  of  health  and  life — and, 
above  all,  to  promote  moral  excellence  and  intellectual  progression." 

31 .  — Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  4-c.  Edited  by  Robert  Chamber*.  Boston;  Gould,  Ken- 
dall k Liucoln. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  work  in  the  March  number  of  this  Magazine.  We  have 
since  received  two  additional  numbers,  (HI.  and  IV.,)  which  only  tend  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  its  ex- 
cellence. It  is  a library  in  itself,  embracing  a practical  history  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time. 
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35. — A Universal  Gazetteer;  containing  Statistical  and  Other  Information  of  all  the  marc  Important 
Places  in  the  Known  World,  from  the  most  Recent  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  Thomas  Baldwin,  as- 
sisted by  several  other  Gentlemen.  Third  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  more  than  Tea 
Thousand  Additional  Names.  Accompanied  by  a Map,  exhibiting  the  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United 
(States.  l2mo.,  pp.  Old.  Philadelphia : Lindsay  & Biackstone. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Gazetteer  is,  that  it  furnishes  a uniform  standard  of  pronouncing  the 
names  of  cities,  towns,  dec.  Heretofore,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  geographical  orthoepy ; and 
this  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  a correct  standard.  The  condensed  form  in  which  the  infor- 
mation touching  the  most  prominent  or  considerable  places  in  the  world  is  presented,  is  a feature  that  will 
enhance  its  value  to  most  persons,  who,  in  general  reading,  find  it  necessary  to  consult  a Gazetteer.  To 
the  student  of  geography,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensable. 

33.  — The  Book  of  Travels  in  Africa,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  from  the 
best  authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  1).,  author  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Navy,”  “ Book  of  the  Army,” 
etc.,  etc.  12tno.,  pp.  252.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  book,  like  the  former  compilations  of  Dr.  Frost,  is  designed  for  popular  reading ; — rather  for  the 
million  than  the  student  It  imparts  a general  view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Africa,  connected  with 
particular  travels  and  adventures  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  several  enterprising  men  who  havo  explored 
the  interior  of  that  vast  and  almost  unknown  contiuenL  The  numerous  embellishments,  scattered  over  its 
pages,  are  from  sketches  by  Major  Denham,  and  render  the  work  interesting  and  useful  to  the  reader,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  effectually  impress  on  the  miud  a knowledge  of  the  general  subject. 

34.  — A Complete  Key  to  Mitchell's  School  Geography , containing  Full  Answers  to  all  the  Questions  on 
the  Maps,  etc.  By  James  E.  Carrol.  12ino.,  pp.  455.  Philadelphia:  Thomas, Cowperth wail A Co. 
Although  intended  chiefly  for  the  aid  of  teachers,  this  work  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  private 

students  of  geography,  and  also  by  (tarents  giving  instruction  to  their  children  at  home.  Besides  full  answers 
to  all  the  questions  on  Mitchell's  maps,  it  contains  much  additional  information,  derived  from  the  most 
recent  and  authentic  sources ; besides  a great  amount  of  statistical  information,  which  will  render  it  valuable 
as  a cheap  and  couvenicnt  book  of  reference. 

35.  — Twenty-Six  Years  of  the  Life  of  an  Actor  and  Manager  : interspersed  with  Sketches , Anecdotes, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Professional  Merits  of  the  most  Celebrated  Actors  and  Actresses  of  our  day.  By 
Francis  Courtney  Wemyss.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  402.  New  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  4c Co. 

The  life  of  an  actor  is  generally  rich  in  incidents,  and  there  are  few  so  grave  ns  not  to  be  more  or 
less  Interested  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  green-room.  Mr.  Wemyss,  In  the  present  volume,  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  nearly  all  the  European  actors  who  have  appeared  upon  the  stage  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Booth,  Edmund  Kean,  Forrest,  Macready,  James  Wallack,  Anderson,  Charles  Kean, 
Cooper,  Hamblin,  Conway,  Keene,  the  Woods,  A.  A.  Adams,  Ilill,  Madame  Yestris,  Lydia  Kelly, 
Celeste,  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Austen,  Mrs.  Knight,  Ellen  Tree,  and  Fanny  Elssler,  oil  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  work.  The  criticisms  are  not  always  just,  but  there  is  an  air  of  truthftilness  In  the  nar- 
rative that  inspires  the  reader  with  confidence  in  its  general  fidelity. 

36.  — Valentine  M'Clutchy,  the  Irish  Agent ; or,  Chronicles  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Property.  By  Wil- 
liam Carleton,  author  of  ‘‘Traits  and  Stories  of  tho  Irish  Peasantry,”  “ Fardorougha,  the  Miser,** 
**  Jane  Sinclair,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York : D.  A J.  S&dlier. 

This  novel  has  been  pronounced  the  most  powerful  production  of  Us  author.  It  was  written  to 
exhibit  a useful  moral  lesson— to  startle  the  hard-hearted  landlord  and  flagitious  agent  into  a percep- 
tion of  their  duty.  It  exhibits,  in  bold  relief,  the  two  groat  curses  of  Ireland— bad  landlords  and  bad 
agents ; and  it  shows  the  negligent  and  reckless  absentee  how  those  from  whose  tolls  and  struggles  he 
derives  his  support  are  oppressed,  and  fleeced,  and  trampled  on  In  his  name.  The  narrative  of  the 
story,  a truthful  picture  of  Dish  life,  is  well  sustained. 

37.  — The  Judson  Offering,  intended  as  a Token  of  Christian  Sympathy  with  the  Living , and  a Me- 
mento of  Christian  Affection  for  the  Dead.  Edited  by  John  Dowlino,  D.  D.,  author  of  “ History  of 
Romanism, ” etc.,  etc.  18ino.,  pp.  294.  New  York  : Lewis  Colby  A Co. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  venerated  pioneer  of  American  missions  to  the  East,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson, 
suggested  the  idea  of  preparing  the  present  volume.  It  consists  of  a variety  of  sketches,  narratives, 
and  poems,  from  different  pens,  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  missions,  and  connected  more  or  lew 
with  the  design  of  the  book.  The  editor  has  aimed  to  avoid  everything  of  a controversial  character, 
and  thus  endeavored  to  render  It  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  friends  of  missions,  without  distinction 
of  denomination.  The  selections  are  made  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  possess  a fair  share  of  lit- 
erary excellence. 

38.  — Tremapnc's  Table  of  Post-Offices  : containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Post-Offices  through  the 
United  States  ; Distances  from  Washington,  l).  C.,  and  State  and  Territorial  Capitals,  respectively. 
Also  exhibiting  the  Post-Offices  in  each  State,  as  well  as  County.  With  an  Appendix  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Tariffs.  I2oio.,  pp.  321.  Philadelphia  : Thomas,  Cowperth  wait  A Co. 

The  contents  of  this  work  are  explaiued  in  the  title.  It  contains,  besides,  however,  the  Post-Office  Law, 
and  all  the  regulations  of  that  Department  of  interest  to  the  public.  Its  value  to  publishers,  merchants,  and 
indeed  all  who  have  occasion  to  correspond  with  difterent  sections  of  our  extensive  territory,  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 
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Stocks. 

Plain  satin, 
Frimmed  do. 

Rich  fancy  do. 

44  silk. 
Plain  bombazine. 
Trimmed  do. 

Plain  Self. adjusting. 
Tr  imrned  do. 

Rich  fancy  do. 
Corded  silk  do. 


! CHARLES  B.  HATCH  ft  CO, 

I 

07  WTT.M  A M-STB  ET.T, 

OPPOSITE  PLATT- STREET, 


Opera  Ties. 

Plain  black  satin. 


Rich  fancy 

do. 

4* 

silk. 

Black 

do. 

Corded 

do. 

Black  bombazine. 

Linen  Collars, 

|n  every  variety  of 
style  and  quality. 


Bosoms, 


With  wide  and  narrow 
plaits,  all  qualities. 


Shirts, 

Of  all  qualities,  and 
various  styles. 


Have  constantly  on  hand,  of 
their  own  manufacture  and  im- 
portation, a full  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  the  latest 


Cravats  and 
Scarfs.  - 

Rich  fancy  silk. 

u sat  iii« 

Plain  black  do. 

Black  figured  silk. 

41  Barothea. 

44  Italian. 

44  corded,  dtc.dcc. 


Under-GarnTts. 

Silk  shirts  and  draw, 
ers. 

Cotton  do.  do. 
Woollen  do.  do. 
Merino  do.  do. 
Buckskin  do.  do. 
Ladies’  silk,  cotton, 
merino,  and  wool- 
len do.  do. 


Gloves. 

Black,  white,  and  col- 
ored kid. 

Do.  do.  silk. 

Do.  do.  cotton. 

While  and  col’d,  Ber- 
lin. 

Linen  & Lisle  thread. 

Cashmere,  woollen,  dt 
merino. 

Buckskin,  &c. 


GENTS. 


Dressing  Gowns. 


Oiled  Silks. 


LONDON  & PARIS  STYLES 


Half  Hose. 


or 

GOODS, 


English, 
German,  and 
Domestic  make. 


Plain  and  twilled  Spi- 
ta  I fie  Id  HandkTs. 

India,  Bandana,  and 
Pongee  do. 

Plain  and  fancy  linen 
cambric  do. 

Cravat  htiffenera. 

Sto  :k  frames. 

8u»  lender  ends,  dec., 
dec. 


IN  TUB 


Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Line, 

/WHICH  WILL  BE  SOLD 

AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICES, 


No  connection  with  any  other  es- 
tablishment in  the  city.  Digitized  t 


Suspenders. 

English  and  French. 

Elastic  web,  both  silk 
and  cotton. 

Silk  and  cotton  shir- 
red. 

Buckskin,  with  elastic 
ends,  dec. 

/Google  Ji 


HUNT’S  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE, 

AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 

E«tabl fished  Juln  1830, 

BY  FBBXTftX AN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUlBJLfSfl£l>  MOISTnLT, 

At  142  Fulton-street , New  York — at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  in  Advance. 


The  u MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW” will  continue  lo  iiwlod*  I 
in  its  design  every  subject  connected  with  Commerce,  Mantfactijues  and  Political  Economy,  m | 
--Commercial  Legislation,  Commercial  History  and  Gf-oorahhy  ; Mercantile  Btooasarui  | 
Essays  from  the  nble*t  pens  on  the  leading  topics  of  ihe  day,  relating  lo  Commercial  Affair*;  m 
Descriptive,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Accounts,  of  the  various  commodities  wiunif  J 
form  the  subject  of  Mercantile  Transactions  ; Port  Charges  ; Tariffs;  Customs  a\m  1 
Commercial  Regulations  ; Treaties  ; Commercial  Statistics  op  the  United  Static,  ami  I 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  including  their  Physical  Cha-  I 
bacter,  Population,  Productions,  Exports,  Imports,  Seaports,  Moneys,  Weight*,  Mya.  1 
sores,  Finance  and  Banking  Associations; — Enterprises  connected  with  Commerce, 
b mcing  Fisheries,  Incorporated  Companies,  Railroads,  Canals,  Steamboats,  Lock*.  l’e*T  ll 
Offices,  &c.;  Principles  of  Commf.rce,  Finance  and  Bankino,  with  Practical  and  Hi*-  V 
torical  Details  and  Illustrations;  Commercial  Law  and  Mercantile  Law  Report*,* 
and  Decisions  of  Courts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  including  Insurance,  Partner-  1 
smr,  Principal  and  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Sale,  Guaranty.  Bankruptcy,  Shipping  1 
and  Navigation,  &c.,  and  whatever  ehc  shall  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  ih®  I 
v.jrld,  and  illustrate  i he  various  topics  bearing  upon  Commerce  and  Commercial  Litlravub*}  1 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  iliat  no  work  heretofore  published,  embrace*  in  its  pages  so  large  an  I1 
amount  of  information  on  nil  these  *ubjeeu,  as  ihe  fourteen  volume*  now  complete®. 

Our  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  “Tue  Merchants*  Magazine  and  Commercial  Rkvjrw,” 
ore  ron*tantly  increasing  ; and,  wiilr  new  sources  ol  information,  an  extending  correspondence  ahituid,  I 
and  tuber  facilities,  which  seven  years*  devotion  to  a single  ohject  have  enabled  os  to  make  available,  I 
we  shall  be  able  lo  render  ihe  work  a perfect  wdc  rnreum  for  llie  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  as  well  1 
ns  to  iheSinte*mftn  and  Poiiiical  Kcouomisi,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire  information  on  the  ruuluuriuB*  I 
operations  of  business  life. 


Correspondence  addressed  lo  the  Editor  of  the  merchant*’  llugnxinf. 

‘ From  Hon.  Samuel  It.  Betts , V.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
l hove  received  the  Merchants’  Magazine  since  it**  establishment,  ond  regard  it  as  one  of  ibe  most 
\ valuable  publicatimis  of  the  day.  A«  n Register  of  Fuel*  Conner  ted  wnh  Poiiiical  Economy  nmi  lo- 
duit trial  Interests,  Commercial.  Agricultural,  and  Munufaclunng,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  run  rqu-Red  by 
any  work  of  its  size  and  cost,  in  Inline**  and  accuracy  ; and  its  collodion  of  l uses  nod  Uoctnnt*  M 
rclnlion  lo  Maritime  Law,  will  bo  found  highly  u*elul  fo  professional  men — often  furnishing  A meric** 
and  English  ca»o«  of  great  value,  which  are  n«»l  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication.  1 most  cliott^J 
full v recommend  the  work  as  useful  in  a high  degree,  to  all  professions  studying  the  rarmtt  ItiMorr  uf 
the  limes.  • SAM‘L  IL  BEiTS.  1 

From  Hon . John  Maqtherfon  Berrien , Senator  qf  the  United  States  from  Otvrgia. 

I have  been,  fur  some  time  pn«L  in  pt**e»tsion  of  the  several  volumes  and  numbers  of  th«  44  Met*, 
chants'  Magazine,"  and  in  the  habit  of  referring  lo  iL  lean  therefore  tinhemtaDtigly  *uy,  iliat  1 rtMa*  H 
sitier  it  a very  valuable  addition  lo  the  library  of  the  tiare*man,  a*  well  a*  the  morctiaut,  and  eipreii*  1 
as  I do  cordially,  ihe  ho|*e  Hint  it*  publication  may  be  continued  will*  increased  benefit  to  yotor*eli,  a*  1 ' 
feel  assured  it  will  be  will)  advantage  to  the  public. 

(gy.  Complete  sets  of  ihe  Merchants’  Magazine,  embracing  fourtkkji  • emi-finnnal  volume, of 
more  than  GtW  large  octavo  pages  each,  bringing  it  down  to  Juno,  1816,  toay  bo  obtained  at  Lb*  Pub-  ] 
li>ber  s Office,  14.S  FuUon-strcei,  New  York,  ut  ibe  subscription  price. 

(0-  Publishers  of  newspapers,  in  the  United  State*,  by  giving  this  advertisement  one  or  tun  ln**f.  | 
lion*  yearly,  and  remitting  Two  Dollars  per  annum  to  the  Proprietor,  will  be  eulited  to  tl*  Mau alike  j 


TRAVELLING  AGENTS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

The  following  person*  are  authorized  collectors  for  ihe  Merchants’  Magazine  > — 

Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South • Western  Sinies,  ju*f*t *d  by  James  K WmiUTLC, 

H.  VVkld.  and  O.  II  P-  Strmk.  Ac,  ; ond  C.  VV.  James,  Jurihc  Wernerti  btaie*,  lowu  and  WuunnVL 
msiaied  by  G.  H.  Comstock.  and  other*. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS. —John  Njmmo.  Upper  ond  Lower  Canada;  WlLKf  &.  Potnam.  I>*n»Ji*v 
England;  Wii.mkr  <5k  Smith,  Liverpool.  England;  Isaac  M.  Bull.  Cniif*)  anil  Macao,  l.binix;C 
GribWOlo,  Manilla,  Phillippiuc  Isluuds  ; Noyes  & Jknckm,  Mainnzts,  Cuba. 

The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  can  he  bad  of  nit  ihe  priucipol  Bookseller*  ami  P®  ^pH 
Agents  in  ibe  United  Stale*. 

6i^T,u.,e  p0*‘“g'  ,hto  Ma8“ine' to  ouy  pttrt  of  u,e  * ** 

, — im 


N YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 


A.  B.  ALLEN  & C0-, 

No.  187  Water  street , New  York . 

Keep  constantly  on  hand,  the  large ft  most  complete 

ASSORTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States;  suitable  for  Farmers,  Planters,  and  Gardeners 
Embracing  upwards  of  FfFTV  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  the  newest  and  roo*t  ap. 
proved  plouous,  calculated  fur  the  South  ns  well  as  tko  North.  All  other  implement* 
in  os  great  a variety. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. — A choice  and  fresh  assortment  of  all  the  most 
approved  kinds  in  cultivation. 

CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  for  Ploughs.  Also  for  Sugar  Plantations,  the  West  India 
Islaud?,  dec.  &c. 

A.  B.  Allkn  edits  tho  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURALIST,  a monthly  publication 
of  32  pages,  octavo,  handsomely  embellished  with  numerous  wood*cufs.  Price  oaly 
onk  doli.au  a yeur. 


BROOKS’  PATENT 

Elastic  Metallic  Shank  Boots  and  Shoes. 

An  Article  superior  to  anything  ever  be  fore  m mufaetured  in  this  country , for  durability 

beauty  and  utility . 

No.  138  FUJLTOl  S1REET,  NEW  YORK. 

Thi3  unique  and  useful  invention  ha3  met  the  approbation  of  every  gentleman  of 
taste  who  has  fairly  tested  ils  value,  and  id  rapidly  coming  into  general  nso  among  all 
persons  who  regard  ease,  grace*,  comfort,  and  durability  as  desirable  requisite*  in  their 
Boots  and  Shoes.  It  makes  the  Boot  or  Shoe  more  elastic,  preserves  its  original  atyle 
nnd  shape,  and  gives  the  hollow  part  a beautiful  and  elevated  arch,  thereby  allowing 
the  heel  to  ho  worn  very  high  with  perfect  ease,  or  quite  low  without  exposing  the  pan- 
taloons’ strap  to  injury.  It  also  keeps  the  foot  front  pressing  forward,  and  retain*  it 
in  a natuml  aud  cosy  position.  Tho  undersigned,  and  JOHN  DICK,  109  Nassau 
street,  are  the  only  persons  who  make  ami  sell  Boots  and  Shoes  with  this  invention  in 
he  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City.  LOUIN  BROOKS. 


HUNT’S  LIBRARY  OF  COMMERCE, 

PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL. 

By  FREEMAN  HUNT, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZTNE  ; CORRESrONPIXO  MEMBER  OF  Tilt  AMERICAN  ITATtsnCAf.  SW^ETT ; 
MEMBER  OF  TUB  NEW  YORK  UfSTORICAI.  SOCIETY;  HONORARY  MKM2KR  Or  THE  MERCANTILE  U USURY 
ASSOCIATIONS  or  mw  YORK,  BOSTON,  BALTIMORE,  AND  L0CISVUX8,  ETC. 

Volume  I.  of  the  “ Library  ol  Commerce”  embraces  three  distinct  works,  viz.;—. 

I.  Sketch  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  of  the  World  with -China. 

II.  History  of  the  British  Coru  Laws.  By  J.  C.  Platt,  with  additions  by  Amor.  Editor. 

III.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions:  embracing  Sketches  of  I ho  Mississippi 
Scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Charles  Mack  tty,  Esq. 

Tho  whole  forming  it  handsome  volume  of  342  12mo  page*.  Price  $1,  nentiy  hound, 
for  copies  of  the  “ Library  of  Commerce,**  apply  nt  the  office  of  the  Merchants’  Mag- 
azine, 142  Fulton  slroet,  Now  York. 


Prom  I he  Hew  York  Commercial  AdwrUtwn 

Hunt’s  Lidkaby  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I.— Tho  tfirfii  ,r  oml  Pfourk  iir  of  Hmn*«  Merchant^  Mwxw, 
l*  doing  an  c^rulml  service  to  tho  cinimercial  world  by  tho  jm#ic/»tion  of  (till  library,  lh«  full  v*Iua  ol 
which,  mi y rn«t,  perlnp*,  nt  first,  be  n*c,ignizud,  but  will,  in  sucIfo  ill  >rnugkly  crnmncrrial  c<muni»iifY 
m ihn,  b«  nppmaalcd  cvoatunlly  Wo  want -and  Hit.  need  iniaHbrnl  «mr. 

c.iants— a b>ok  for  reference  on  the  biAtory  nnd  priudploj  of  gnnoral  commerce  ; •drocurine’  that  mat  b#» 
fpptfalcd  to  by  A uerirnnt  a*  an  in;!j  inutive  rtmni  ..f  ih„  r.r>»L.  *.,.1  . * » « -7. 
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THE 


MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE, 


Established  July,  1830, 

BT  FREBMN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


VOLUME  XVI.  MAY,  1847.  NUMBER  V. 


CONTENTS  OF  NO.  V.,  VOL.  XVI. 
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Art.  I.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  WEALTH  IS  MASSACHUSETTS,  FROM  1790  TO  1840. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  wealth  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,  during  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to  1840,  as  deduced  from  the 
six  State  Valuations,  taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years  each.  These  valua- 
tions have  the  legislative  sanction  of  the  General  Court,  and  are  the  basis 
of  apportionment  of  all  State  taxation  for  the  ten  years  following.  They 
are  prepared  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  assessors  of  the  several 
towns  and  districts,  and  are  intended  to  embrace  all  the  taxable  property 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  may  be  relied  upon  as  sufficiently  correct 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  or  of  showing  the  progress  of  wealth  du- 
ring these  fifty  years ; at  least  they  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  we 
have  to  the  true  amount  of  wealth  in  the  State. 

Certain  items  of  property  are  exempted  from  taxation,  and  of  course  are 
not  included  in  these  aggregates  of  valuation, — such  as  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  of  incorporated  literary  institutions,  &c.,  (Revised  Statutes, 
pp.  75,  76.)  so  that,  at  each  valuation,  the  amount,  on  this  account,  proba- 
bly falls  short  of  the  real  amount  by  at  least  1 or  2 per  cent. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  (ch.  I.  sec.  1,)  it  is  provided  that, 
44  while  the  public  charges  of  government,  or  any  part  thereof!  shall  be 
assessed  on  polls  and  estates,  in  the  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  prac 
tised,  in  order  that  such  assessments  may  be  made  with  equality,  there 
shall  be  a valuation  of  estates  within  the  Commonwealth,  taken  anew 
once  in  every  ten  years  at  least,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  General  Court 
shall  order.” 

In  the  first  four  valuations,  the  income  value  of  the  property,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  6 per  cent  of  the  true  value,  appears  in  the  returns,  and  is 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  State  taxation.  In  the  following  tables  and  views, 
the  income  value  is  reduced  to  the  true  value,  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
parison at  different  epochs. 
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' TABLE  I. 

Exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Rateable  or  Taxable  Property  in  Massachusetts , according 
to  the  State  Valuations%  at  six  epochs , by  Counties  as  now  constituted, 

1790.  1800.  1810. 

Countiw.  Income  velue.  True  value.  Income  value  True  vnlue.  Income  value. 

Suffolk $359,747  07  $5,995,784  50  $811,946  12  $13,532,435  33j$l,297,132  18 

Essex 442,228  93  7,370,482  16}  867,877  17  14,464,619  50  1,059,319  69 

Middlesex.  328,637  49  5,477,291  50  484,767  22  8,079,453  66}  632,853  97 

Worcester..  386,673  05  6,444,550  83}  545,151  52  9,085,858  66}  701,312  75 

Hampshire.  114,422  86  1,907,047  66}  154,807  79  2,580,129  83}  213,608  24 

Hampden...  111,773  06  1,862,884  33}  148,200  64  2,470,010  66}  211,10146 

Franklin 102,952  02  1,715,867  00  161,568  11  2,692,801  83}  210,239  55 

Berkshire...  157,389  54  2,623,159  00  207,937  80  3,465,630  00  275,425  38 

Norfolk 198,596  94  3,309,949  00  285,757  56  4,762,626  00  373,037  85 

Bristol 161,346  04  2,689,100  66}  234,434  87  3,907,247  83}  321,036  24 

Plymouth...  193,274  41  34221,240  16}  263,503  72  4,391,728  66}  315,863  87 

Barnstable.  51,531  97  858,866  16}  89,282  79  1,488,046  50  114,821  14 

Dukes 15,574  36  259,572  66  } 23,219  63  386,993  83}  24,974  21 

Nantucket.  17,313  20  288,553  33}  45,488  16  758,136  00  1264268  48 

2,641,460  94  44,024,349  00  4,323,943  10  72,065,718  33}  5,876,995  01 

TABLE  I.  CONTINUED. 

1810.  1820.  1810.  1810. 

Counties.  True  value.  Income  value.  True  value.  True  value.  True  value. 

Suffolk 21,618,869  66*3,602,737  93  60,045,632  16*80,244,261  25  110,000,000  00 

Essex 17,655,328  16  1,267,794  25  21,129,904  16  24,335,935  57  31,111,204  00 

Middlesex.  10,547,566  16  793,167  00  13,219,450  00  21,678,604  00  37,593,082  00 

Worcester..  11,688,515  83  848,840  19  14,147,336  50  21,166,610  69  29,804,316  00 

Hampshire  3,560,137  33  260,000  00  4,333,333  33  5,603,255  87  7,298,351  00 

Hampden.  3,518,357  66  270,638  20  4,510,636  66  6,548,342  20  10,188,423  71 

Franklin...  3,503,992  50  258,082  39  4,301,373  16  5,452,300  00  6,548,694  00 

Berkshire.  4,590,423  00  316,671  76  5,277,862  66  6,744,648  34  9,546,926  76 

Norfolk 6,217,297  50  467,260  16  7,787,669  33  10.229,111  09  15,522,527  00 

Bristol 5,350,604  00  390,154  79  6,502,579  83  11,346,936  33  19,493,694  84 

Plymouth.  5,264,397  83  375,161  12  6,252,685  33  7,576,932  06  10,694,719  00 

Barnstable.  1,913,685  66  143,129  56  2,385,492  66  3,500,000  00  4,896,683  00 

Dukes 416,236  83  29.072  93  484,548  83  534,166  75  1,107,343  00 

Nantucket.  2,104,474  66  190,000  00  3,166,666  66  3,895,288  40  6,074,374  00 


$97,949,916  83  9,212,710  28  153,545,171  33  208,856,422  55  299,880,338  31 

From  the  next  table  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  wealth  in  the 
several  counties  were  very  different  at  the  six  epochs.  We  have  given  in 
Table  III.  the  proportions  of  the  population  in  the  several  counties,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  easily  compare  the  wealth  with  the  population  in  the 
several  counties  at  those  epochs. 

TABLE  II. 

Exhibiting  the  Proportions  per  cent  of  the.  Wealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  several 


Counties  according  to  the  six  State  Valuations. 

InrTeoto  or  decrease. 

In  50  years.  In  ‘20  years. 

Counties.  17(10.  1800.  1810.  1S!0.  1810.  1810.  1790-1810.  18ilM0'. 

Suffolk 13.62  18.78  22.07  39.11  38.42  3668  +23.06  —2.43 

Essex 16.74  20.07  18.03  13.76  11.65  11.37  — 5.37  —2.39 

Middlesex 12.44  11.21  10.77  8.61  10.38  12.54  + 0.10  +3.93 

Worcester 14.64  12.61  11.93  9.21  10.14  9 91  — 4.70  +0.73 

Hampshire 4.34  3 58  3.64  2 82  2.68  2.43  — 1.91  —0.39 

Hampden 4.24  3.43  3.59  2.94  3.14  3.40  — 0.84  +0.46 

Franklin 3.89  3.74  3.58  2.80  2.61  2.18  — 1.71  —0.62 

Berkshire 5.96  4.81  4.69  3.44  3.22  3.18  — 2.78  —0.26 

Norfolk. 7.52  6.61  6.35  5.07  4.90  5.18  — 2.34  +0.11 


* Tho  fractions  of  a cent  in  these  columns,  are  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
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Bristol 6.11  5.42  5.46  4.24  5.43  6.50  + 0.39  +2.26 

Plymouth 7.31  6.09  5.36  4.07  3.63  3.57  — 3.74  —0.50 

Barnstable 1.95  2.06  1.95  1.55  1.68  1.63  — 0.32  +0.08 

Dukes 0.59  0.54  0.43  0.32  0 26  0.37  — 0.22  + 0.05 

Nantucket 0.65  1.05  2.15  2.06  1.86  1.03  + 0.38  —1.03 


It  appears  from  Table  II.  that  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Suffolk  county, 
in  relation  to  that  in  the  whole  Commonwealth,  was  greatly  increased  du- 
ring the  50  years,  but  this  relative  increase  was  wholly  during  the  first  30 
years,  while  there  was  a relative  decrease  during  the  last  20  years.  This 
increase  in  Suffolk,  during  the  last  50  years,  was  at  the  relative  expense 
of  all  the  other  counties,  except  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Nantucket. 

TABLE  III. 

Exhibiting  the  Proportions  per  cent  of  the  Population  of  Massachusetts  in  the  set>eral 
Countie8t  according  to  the  six  United  States  Censuses. 

Increase  or  decrease. 


Counties. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1810. 

1810. 

In  50  years.  In  20  years. 

1790-1810.  1820-10. 

Suffolk 

4.96 

6.10 

7.28 

8.40 

10.18 

12.98 

+8.02 

+4.58 

Essex 

15.29 

14.47 

15.23 

14.26 

13.57 

12.89 

—2.40 

—1.37 

Middlesex 

11.28 

11.10 

11.18 

11.75 

12.77 

14.44 

+3.16 

+2.69 

Worcester 

15.00 

14.47 

13.75 

14.07 

1382 

12.92 

—2.08 

—1.15 

Hampshire 

4.97 

5.41 

5.20 

5.06 

4.96 

4.19 

—0.78 

—0.87 

Hampden 

5.07 

5.55 

5.17 

5.35 

5.18 

5.06 

—0.01 

—0  29 

Franklin 

5 74 

6.22 

5.81 

5.62 

4.85 

3.91 

—1.83 

—1.71 

Berkshire 

7.98 

7.96 

7.58 

6.80 

6.18 

5.66 

—2.32 

—1.14 

Norfolk 

6.30 

6.44 

6.62 

6.97 

6.88 

7.20 

+0.90 

+0.23 

Bristol 

8.37 

8.01 

7.88 

7.82 

8.13 

8.16 

—0.21 

+0.34 

Plymouth 

8.38 

7.64 

7.45 

7.29 

7.05 

6.42 

—1.96 

—0.87 

Barnstable 

4.58 

4.56 

4.71 

4.59 

4.61 

4.41 

—0.17 

—018 

Dukes 

0.86 

0.74 

0.70 

0.63 

0.58 

0.54 

—0.32 

—0.09 

Nantucket 

1.22 

1.33 

1.44 

1.39 

1.18 

1.22 

0.00 

—0.17 

The  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  population,  during  the  50  years, 
were  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  wealth.  The  proportions  of  the 
wealth  in  only  three  counties,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk,  were  in- 
creased. 


TABLE  IV. 

Exhibiting  the  average  amount  of  Wealth  among  the  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts , at 
six  epochs , by  Counties . 

Increase  or  decrease. 
50  years.  years. 

Counties.  1790.  1800.  1810.  1820.  1S30.  1840.  1790-1840.  1820-40! 


Suffolk 

#319  06  #524  79  #628  80#1,366  53#1,290  86#l,l48  54  #829  48  #217  99 

Essex 

127  26 

236  36 

245  59 

283  03 

293  70 

327  53 

200  27 

44  50 

Middlesex. 

128  16 

172  16 

199  80 

215  04 

278  06 

352  61 

224  45 

137  57 

Worcester. 

113  44 

148  48 

180  07 

192  15 

250  92 

312  69 

199  25 

120  54 

Hampshire 

10131 

113  74 

144  99 

163  60 

185  20 

236  21 

134  90 

72  61 

Hampden. 

97  06 

105  28 

144  07 

160  97 

206  97 

272  66 

175  60 

111  69 

Franklin... 

78  91 

102  38 

127  78 

146  21 

184  01 

227  29 

148  38 

8108 

Berkshire.. 

86  82 

102  92 

128  27 

148  37 

178  87 

226  30 

139  48 

77  93 

Norfolk.... 

138  61 

174  99 

198  98 

213  53 

243  71 

29210 

153  49 

78  57 

Bristol 

, 84  80 

115  32 

143  95 

158  95 

228  80 

324  00 

239  20 

165  05 

Plymouth.. 

101  48 

135  95 

149  68 

163  95 

176  02 

225  75 

124  27 

61  80 

Barnstable 

49  49 

77  12 

8615 

99  28 

122  74 

150  44 

100  95 

51  16 

Dukes 

79  50 

124  11 

126  51 

147  18 

151  88 

279  77 

100  27 

132  59 

Nantucket 

. 6245 

134  97 

309  16 

435  81 

540  86 

674  03 

612  58 

238  22 

t , , 

#116  22  #170  43  #207  50  #293  42  #342  15  #406  50  #290  28  #113  08 
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It  appears  from  this  (IV.)  table  that  the  average  amount  of  wealth 
among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  counties,  was  greater  at  each  later  epoch 
than  at  the  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  Suffolk,  from  1820  to  1840. 

TABLE  V. 

Exhibiting  the  Increase  of  Wealth  in  Massachusetts , according  to  the  State  Valuations , 

by  Counties . 


ConntiM.  1790-1800.  1800-10.  1810-20.  1820-80. 

Suffolk....  $7,536,650  83}  $8,086,434  33}  $38,426,762  50  $20,198,629  08} 

Essex 7,094,137  33}  3,190,708  66}  3,474,576  00  3,206,031  40} 

Middlesex  2,602,162  16}  2,468,112  50  2,671,883  83}  8,459,154  00 

Worcester.  2,641,307  83}  2,602,687  16}  2,458,790  66}  7,019,304  19 

Hampshire  673,082  16}  980,007  50  773,196  00  1,269,922  53} 

Hampden-  607,126  33}  1,048,347  00  992,279  00  2,037.705  53} 

Franklin..  976,934  83}  811,190  66}  797,380  66}  1,150,926  83} 

Berkshire.  842,471  00  1,124,793  00  687,439  66}  1,466,785  67} 

Norfolk....  1,452,677  00  1,454,671  50  1,570,371  83}  2,441,441  75} 

Bristol 14218,147  16}  1,443,356  16}  1,151,975  83}  4,844,356  49} 

Plymouth.  1,170,488  50  872,669  16}  988,287  50  1,3244246  72} 

Barnstable.  629,180  33}  425,639  16}  471,807  00  1,114,507  33} 

Dukes 127,421  16}  29,243  00  68,312  00  49,617  91} 

Nantucket  469,582  66}  1,346,338  66}  1,062,192  00  728,621  73} 

$28,041,369  33}  $25,884,198  50  $55,595,254  50  $55,3114251  21} 

TARI.X  V.  CONTINUED. 

Counties.  1810-40.  1790-1840.  1820-40. 

Suffolk $29,755,738  75  $104,004,215  50  $49,954,367  83} 

Essex 6,775,268  43  23,740,721  83  } 9,98)4299  83} 

Middlesex 15,914,478  00  32,115,790  50  24,373,632  00 

Worcester 8,637,675  31  23,359,765  16}  15,656,979  50 

Hampshire 1,695,095  13  5,391,303  33  } 2,965,017  66| 

Hampden 3,640,081  51  8,325,539  37}  5,677,787  04} 

Franklin 1,096,394  00  4,832,827  00  2,247,320  83} 

Berkshire....- 2,8024278  42  6,923,767  76  4,269,064  09} 

Norfolk 5,293,415  91  12,212,578  00  7,734,857  66} 

Bristol 8,146,758  51  16,804,594  17}  12,991,115  00} 

Plymouth 3,117,786  94  7,473,478  83}  4,442,033  66} 

Dukes 1,396,683  00  4,037,816  83}  2,511,190  33} 

Barnstable 573,176  25  847,770  33}  622,794  16} 

Nantucket 2,179,085  60  5,785,820  66}  2,907,707  33} 


$91,023,915  76  $255,855,989  31  $146,335,166  97} 

TABLE  VI. 

Exhibiting  the  Proportions  per  cent  of  the  Increase  of  the  Wealth  in  Massachusetts, 

by  Counties. 

Counties.  1790-1800.  1800-10.  1810-20.  1820-80.  1880-40.  1790-1840.  1820-40. 


Suffolk 125.69  58.64  131.49  33.63  37.08  1,734.62  83.19 

Essex 96.25  22.05  19  68  15.64  27.84  322.10  47.23 

Middlesex....  47.50  30.54  2533  63.99  73.41  586.34  184.37 

Worcester...  40.98  28.64  21.03  49.61  40.80  362.47  110.67 

Hampshire..  35.29  37.98  21.71  29.30  30.25  282.70  68.42 

Hampden-...  37.95  42.44  28.20  45.17  55.58  446.91  125.87 

Franklin 56.93  30.12  22.75  26.75  20.14  281.65  52.24 

Berkshire....  32.11  32.45  14.97  27.79  41.54  263.94  80.88 

Norfolk 43.88  30.54  25.25  31 .35  51.74  368.96  99.32 

Bristol. 45-29  36.94  21.52  74.49  71.79  624.91  199.78 

Plymouth....  36.33  19.87  18.75  21.17  41.14  232.00  71.04 

Barnstable...  73.25  28.60  24.65  46.72  39.90  470.14  105.26 

Dukes 49.08  7.55  16.41  10.24  10.73  326.60  128.52 

Nantucket...  162.73  177.58  50.47  23.00  55.94  2,005.11  91.82  • 


63.69  35.91  56.75  36.02  43.58  581.16  95.31 
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Table  VI.  shows  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  wealth 
£n  all  the  counties,  this  increase  has  been  very  different  in  the  several 
counties.  By  comparing  this  table  with  the  next,  (VII.,)  we  perceive  that 
the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  counties  has  been  very  different  from,  and 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  population,  during  every  period,  and  in  every 
county,  except  Suffolk,  from  1820  to  1840.  In  that  county,  during  these 
20  years,  though  there  was  an  absolute  increase  of  wealth,  its  proportional 
increase  was  less  than  that  of  the  population.  During  20  years,  from 
1820  to  1840,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  all  the  counties,  was  95.31  per 
cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was  only  40.97  per  cent,  considerably 
less  than  half.  During  the  50  years,  the  increase  of  wealth  was  over  six- 
fold, while  that  of  the  population  was  not  doubled.  The  average  increase 
to  each  person  was  nearly  three-fold,  from  $116.22  to  $406.50.  (Table  IV.) 

The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  unequal  in  the  several 
decennial  periods,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  Tables  V.  and  VI.  It 
was  the  greatest  from  1790  to  1800,  a period  distinguished  by  wars  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  which  the  commercial  part  of  the  community 
derived  great  benefit  from  a neutral  commerce.  This  increase  is  particu- 
larly manifest  in  those  towns  that  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, as  Boston,  Salem,  Beverly,  New  Bedford,  Nantucket,  dec. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  absolute  increase  of  wealth  during  the  50 
years,  was  $255,855,989.31,  of  which  $146, 335,166. 97 J,  or  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  was  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  to  be  referred 
to  manufactures ; while,  during  the  preceding  30  years,  the  amount  wag 
only  $109,520,822.33^,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease, however,  during  the  period  of  20  years,  from  1790  to  1810,  when 
the  increase  of  wealth  was  owing  chiefly  to  commerce,  it  being  122.48 
per  cent,  was  greater  than  during  the  last  20  years,  in  which  the  increase 
•was  owing  mostly  to  manufactures.  The  increase  from  1800  to  1820  was 
113.06  per  cent.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  Boston,  from  1790  to  1810, 
was  260.56  per  cent ; from  1790  to  1820,  901.46  per  cent ; and  from 
1820  to  1840,  only  83.9  per  cent. 

TABLE  VII. 

Exhibiting  the  Increase  per  <cent  of  the  Population  of  Massachusetts , according  to  the 
United  States  Censuses , by  Counties. 


Coantiei. 

1790-1800. 

1800-10. 

1810-10. 

1820—30. 

1830-40.  1790-1840. 

1810-40. 

Suffolk 

37.21 

33.33 

27.80 

41.47 

54.06 

409.64 

117.96 

Essex 

5.66 

17.47 

3.84 

10.98 

14.63 

64.01 

27.23 

Middlesex  . 

9.80 

12.48 

16.44 

26.80 

36.74 

149.45 

73.43 

Worcester . 

7.72 

6.07 

13.42 

14  57 

12.99 

67.78 

29.45 

Hampshire.. 

21.58 

7.28 

7.87 

14.29 

2.12 

64.12 

16.64 

Hampden... 

22.24 

4.08 

14.74 

12.91 

18.10 

94.68 

33.34 

Franklin.... 

20.95 

4.26 

728 

0.72 

—2.76 

32.51 

—2.05 

Berkshire... 

11.44 

628 

—0.60 

6.31 

10.71 

38.16 

17.38 

Norfolk 

13.97 

14.80 

16.72 

15.08 

26.60 

122.54 

45.70 

Bristol 

6.84 

9.70 

10.06 

21.22 

2L31 

89.74 

47.07 

Plymouth... 

1.77 

9.18 

8.43 

12.86 

10.05 

4925 

2422 

Barnstable  . 

11.17 

15.12 

8.17 

18.67 

14.14 

87.55 

35.46 

Dukea 

..  —4.19 

5.51 

0.00 

6 83 

12.53 

2122 

2023 

Nantucket . 

21.58 

21.18 

6.74 

—0.88 

25.13 

95.06 

24.02 

11.63 

11.63 

1025 

16.64 

20.85 

94.75 

4027 
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TABLE  THI. 

Exhibiting  the  Wealth  of  Six  Towns  in  Massachusetts , according  to  six  State  Valuations . 


1790.  1800.  1810. 

Boston $5,854,053  66f  $13,377,779  33*  $21,456,960  00 

Salem 1,344,212  50  4,346,526  83*  5,459,353  66f 

Charlestown 259,747  00  731,043  16f  1,281,173  16| 

Chelmsford  and  Lowell 158,545  83*  , 196,935  00  210,996  33* 

New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  291,205  16f  722,185  66f  1,566,615  83* 

Nantucket 288,553  33*  758,136  00  2,104,474  66f 


$8,196,317  50  $20,132,606  00  $32,079,573  66* 

TABLE  VIT1. CONTINUED. 


1820.  1830.  1840. 

Boston $59,759,466  66*  $80,000,000  00  $109,304,218  50 

Salem 8,115,597  33*  8,515,091  75  10,218,109  00 

Charlestown 1,848,608  00  2,441,167  00  4,033,176  39 

Chelmsford  and  Lowell 266,566  33*  2,757,039  00  10,604,336  90 

New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  2,188,427  16f  3,960,817  15  7,697,291  30 

Nantucket. 3,176,666  66}  3,895,288  40  6,074,374  00 


$75,345,332  16|  $101,569,403  30  $147,931,506  09 

TABLE  IX. 

Exhibiting  the  Increase  of  Wealth , and  the  Proportions  of  Increase  in  Six  Towns  m 
Massachusetts , according  to  six  State  Valuations . 

I.  AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE. 

1790-1800.  1800-10.  1810-80.  1830-30. 

Boston $7,523,725  66?  $7,079,180  66}  $38,302,506  66|  $20,240,533  33} 

Salem 3,002,314  33}  1,112,826  83}  2,656,243  66}  399,494  41} 

Charlestown 471,296  16}  550,130  00  567,434  83}  592,559  00 

Chelmsford, Lowell  38,389  16}  14,061  33}  55,570  00  2,490,472  66} 

N-Bed ford  .Foirh’n  430,980  50  844,430  16}  621,811  33}  1,772,389  98} 

Nantucket 469,582  66}  1,346,338  66}  1,062,192  00  728,621  73} 

$11,936,288  50  $11,946,967  66}  $43,265,758  50  $26,224,071  13} 

. 

AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE CONTINUED. 


1810-40.  1790-1849.  1890-40. 

Boston $29,304,218  50  $103,450,164  83}  $49,544,751  83} 

Salem 1,703,017  25  8,873,896  50  2,102,511  66} 

Charlestown 1,592,009  39  3,773,429  39  2,184,568  39 

Chelmsford  & Lowell 7,847,297  90  10,445,791  06}  10,337,770  56} 

New  Bedford  & Fairhaven  3,736,474  15  7,406,086  13}  5,508,864  13} 

Nantucket 2,179,085  60  6,785,820  66}  2,907,707  33} 


$46,362,102  79  $139,735,188  59  $72,586,173  92} 

TABLE  IX.  CONTINUED. — II.  PROPORTIONS  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

1790-1800.  1800-10.  1810-80.  1820-10.  1830-40.  1790-1810.  1820-40. 


Boston 128.52  60.39  178.50  33.86  36.33  1,765.15  8290 

Salem 223.35  27.90  48.65  4.92  19.99  660.15  25.90 

Charlestown 181.44  75.25  43.82  32.05  65.21  1,452.72  118.17 

Chelmsford  <fc  Lowell.  24.21  7.14  26.33  934.27  284.62  6,588.49  3,878.12 

N.Bedford&Fairhaven  147.99  116.92  39.69  80.98  94.33  2,543.25  251.72 

Nantucket 162.83  177.58  50.47  22.97  55.94  2,005.11  92.13 


145.62  69.28  134.87  34.80  45.64  1,704.85  96.33 
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The  whole  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  from  1790  to  1840,  was 
8255,855,989.31,  which  is  nearly  six  times  $44,024,349,  the  whole  value 
in  1790.  The  amount  of  increase  in  three  towns,  (Table  VIII.,)  namely, 
Boston,  Chelmsford,  including  Lowell,  and  Salem,  was  $122,769,852.40, 
or  half  of  the  whole  increase  within  $5,158,142.25$.  If  we  take  the  six 
towns  in  this  table,  we  perceive  that  their  increase  was  $11,807,193.93$, 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  increase.  There  w as,  indeed,  an  increase 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  but  exceedingly  various  in  the  different 
towns.  The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  from  1820  to  1840,  was 
$146,335,166.97^,  one-half  of  which  is  $73,167,583.48$,  which  is  only 
$581,409.56$  more  than  the  increase  of  the  above  six  towns. 

During  the  20  years  from  1820  to  1840,  there  was  a decided  falling  off 
in  the  proportion  of  wealth,  and  in  the  average  amount  per  head  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk,  constituted  chiefly  by  Boston,  (Tables  II.  and 
IV.,)  though  there  was  a large  increase  of  the  population  of  that  county, 
(Table  III.)  This  is  the  only  county  in  which  there  was  a decrease  of 
wealth  per  head.  It  may  seem,  at  first  view,  from  the  localities  of  wealth 
in  1840,  that  the  people  of  Suffolk,  on  an  average,  were  poorer,  or  possessed 
less  wealth  per  head  than  they  did  20  years  before  ; but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  a large  portion  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  though  located  in 
other  counties,  as  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments,  is  the 
property  of  residents  of  Suffolk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  amounts  of 
capital  which  they  have  invested  in  similar  enterprises  out  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. Instead  of  becoming  poorer  on  an  average,  we  apprehend 
that  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  that  the  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  was  greatly  increased,  during  this  period,  in  favor  of  those 
who  live  in  Suffolk.  We  apprehend  that  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  with  the  advance  of  manufactures,  greater  de- 
pendence is  a necessary  consequence,  and  greater  inequality  of  wealth  a 
usual,  if  not  invariable  concomitant.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
proportion  of  real  estate  owners  was,  during  this  period,  decreased,  and 
especially  that  the  proportion  of  unincumbered  real  estate  was  decreased. 

The  amount  of  wealth  in  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  was  $299,880,338,314 
averaging  to  each  individual,  $406.50.  Nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
amount  is  the  increase  of  the  last  50  years. 

This  amount  of  wrealth  is  the  accumulation  of  over  two  centuries,  and 
comprehends  not  merely  the  value  of  the  soil,  but  the  result  of  the  toil  and 
saving  of  the  people  during  these  centuries,  together  with  what  they  and 
their  fathers  brought  from  abroad,  or  gained  by  commerce. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  50  years  from  1790  to  1840,  is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  26,003,922 
persons  living  one  year,  or  520,078  living  through  each  year  during  the 
period.  If  we  divide  by  26,003,922,  $255,855,989.31,  the  whole  increase 
of  wealth  during  the  50  years,  according  to  the  State  valuations,  we  obtain 
$9.83  as  the  average  annual  increase  to  every  individual  that  lived ; and 
$491.97  as  the  aggregate  increase  to  the  average  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing during  the  50  years. 

The  average  amount  of  wealth  to  each  individual  in  the  Common  wealthy 
in  1840,  was  $406.50,  having  been  increased  to  each  person  living, 
$290.28,  or  from  $116.22,  during  the  50  years  preceding.  This  amount 
of  $406.50  per  head,  seems  to  be  small,  but  in  realky  it  is  larger  than 
the  average  is  in  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union-  We  perceive 
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from  this,  that  most  of  the  earnings  of  a community  are  consumed  in  the 
year  that  is  passing , and  but  little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  was  pos- 
sessed the  year  before. 

The  whole  population  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1840,  was  737,700, 
as  follows : — 

White  Males.  White  Females.  Total  White*. 


Census  of  1840 360,679  368,351  729,030 

Under  15  years 125,580  122,260  247,840 


235,099  246,091  481,190 

Colored  Males.  Colored  Female*.  Total  Col’d. 

4,654  4,016  8,670 

2,027  1,958  3,985 

24  years  and  upwards 2,627  2,058  4,685 


The  value  of  the  whole  property  of  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  was 

$299,880, 33831,  and  the  interest  on  that  amount,  per  annum,  is $17,992,820  30 

The  number  of  white  males,  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in 
1840,  was  235,099,  whose  aggregate  of  earnings,  at  $320  each,  per 

annum,  is 75,231,630  00 

The  number  of  white  females  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in 
18*40,  was  246,091,  whose  aggregate  of  earnings,  at  $100  each,  per 

annum,  is . 24,609,100  00 

The  number  of  colored  persons,  of  both  sexes,  over  24  years  of  age, 
in  1840,  was  4,685,  whose  aggregate  earnings,  at  $75  each,  per  an- 
num, is 351,375  00 

And  we  have,  as  the  annual  amount  of  income $118,184,975  30 

From  which  deduct,  for  the  annual  accumulation  of  wealth,  according 
to  the  average  accumulation  for  50  years,  at  $9.83  per  head,  for 
737,700  inhabitants 7,251,590  00 

And  we  have $110,933,385  30 

As  the  annual  consumption  of  the  people  ; which,  divided  by  737,700,  the  number  of  in- 


habitants in  1840,  gives  $150.37  as  the  average  annual  amount  for  the  support  of  an  in- 
dividual in  Massachusetts. 

• This  amount  of  expenditure,  or  cost  of  living,  $110,933,385.30,  may 
be  distributed  somewhat  as  follows : — 

One-quarter,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  for  rents  or  their  equivalents  $27,733,346  32£ 
Aggregate  amount  of  provisions,  eatables  and  drinkables,  at  $1.25 

per  week,  on  an  average,  to  each  person 47,950,500  00 

Aggregate  value  of  clothing,  at  $30  per  annum,  on  an  average,  to 

each  person 23,131,000  00 

For  education,  charity,  amusements,  luxuries,  & c 12,118,538  97  J 

Total $110,933,385  30 

The  income,  or  productive  value  of  all  the  property  and  industry  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  amounting  to  $118,184,975.30,  indicates  what 
is  equivalent  to  a capital  of  $1,969,740,588.33,  at  interest  at  6 per  cent 
per  annum;  of  which  sum  only  $299,880,338.31,  or  but  little  more  than 
one-seventh  part,  is  taxable  property,  while  nearly  six-sevenths  ofthe  whole 
is  derived  from  the  industry  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  applied 
to  the  raw  material,  and  aided  by  whatever  there  is  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
In  fret,  as  a community,  we  are  dependent  for  a living,  and  for  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  upon  the  continued  industry  of  the  people,  not  merely  du- 
ring the  year,  but  during  every  week  and  day  of  the  year. 


15  years  and  upwards. 

Census  of  1840 

Under  24  years 
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As  the  population  of  Massachusetts  has  become  more  dense,  and  the 
manufactures  have  increased,  the  modes  of  living  have  changed,  the  de- 
pendences of  individuals  upon  each  other  for  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
multiplied,  and  a greater  demand  has  shown  itself  for  every  species  of  pro- 
perty to  supply  the  wants  of  society.  In  this  way,  some  items  of  property 
have  greatly  accumulated,  and  prices  of  real  estate  have  greatly  risen. 

Besides,  the  increase  of  dependences  requires  a greater  amount  of  a 
circulating  medium,  which  in  turn  inflates  in  some  degree  the  value  of 
property.  To  some  extent,  the  State  valuations,  though  furnished  by  the 
assessors  of  the  several  towns,  and  regularly  increasing  in  every  town, 
during  every  period,  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  increase  of  a circulating 
medium,  and  by  the  increased  amount  of  barter  for  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

By  consulting  the  annual  bank  returns  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  find 
that  for  the  18  years  from  1803  to  1820,  the  average  amount  of  bank 
capital,  per  annum , was  $7,772,068,  or  $16  to  each  inhabitant,  while  for 
the  20  years  from  1821  to  1840,  it  was  $23,163,771.60,  or  $37  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  proportion  of  population  to  bank  circulation  averaged 
as  1 to  4 during  the  18  years,  and  as  1 to  11  during  the  20  years. 

This  increase  in  the  banking  capital  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
conveniences  of  the  community,  who  formerly  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  except  those  living  on  the  seaboard  ; but  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  agricultural  interest  has  remained  stationary,  and 
the  whole  increase  has  been  substantially  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures. 

In  a community  where  the  currency  is  convertible  into  the  precious 
metals,  the  prices  of  articles,  or  the  value  of  property,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  amount  of  those  metals  on  hand  or  at  command,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so,  as  well  as  upon  the  numbers  of  those  who  seek  the  same 
property.  But  considering  that  there  has  been  a uniform  increase  of 
wealth  in  every  town,  county,  and  range  in  this  Commonwealth,  during 
each  decennial  period,  and  an  increase,  too,  depending  upon  causes  well 
known,  and  having  a certain  proportionality  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  kind  of  their  employment,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  commu-# 
nity,  we  regard  the  six  valuations,  prepared  from  materials  furnished  by 
the  assessors  of  over  300  towns,  and  which  materials  were  sanctioned  as 
substantially  correct  by  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  tax-payers  of  those 
towns,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  not  merely 
containing  a very  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  but  all  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  know,  for  comparing  the  wealth  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  six  epochs,  from  1790  to  1840. 

The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  50  years  from 
1790  to  1840  was  nearly  six-fold,  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
population.  The  increase  of  wealth  was  in  every  town,  during  every  de- 
cennial period;  but  very  unequally,  to  be  sure,  in  the  several  towns  during 
some  of  the  periods.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  wealth,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  means 
of  happiness ; in  other  words,  whether  more  happiness  has  been  en- 
joyed or  prospectively  secured  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 
This  is  certain,  that  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  in  the  modes  of  living.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire,  for  example,  into  the  comparative  number  of  land  own- 
ers, in  1790  and  1840,  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  real  estate 
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from  mortgages  at  those  epochs,  from  which  important  inferences  might 
be  drawn,  respecting  the  comparative  inequality  of  wealth  at  those  epochs 
among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  habits  of  the  people  have  been  essentially  changed  since  1790. 
We  conclude  this  article  by  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  “ Banks  of 
Massachusetts,”  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Merchants1 
Magazine  for  1840,  simply  premising  that  the  amount  of  manufactured 
articles,  which,  in  1836,  was  $86,282,616,  with  117,352  hands  employed, 
in  1845,  nine  years  after,  was  $114,478,448,  with  152,760  hands  em- 
ployed : — 

“ But  it  is  the  circulation  in  its  relation  to  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  which  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention.  This  has  risen,  during 
the  period  in  question,  from  $1,565,189,  in  1803,  to  $10,892,249  60,  or  been  in- 
creased seven-fold,  and  per  head  five-fold,  in  1836.  Its  average,  per  head,  for  the 
thirty-seven  years,  has  been  $8  07,  or  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1803. 
What  does  this  increase  of  paper  currency  indicate  and  imply  ? It  implies  a 
change  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people.  It  implies  that  the  greater 
amount  of  a paper  currency  (for  we  may  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  specie 
among  the  people  has  been,  during  the  whole  period,  and  is  now,  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1803)  has  been  used  in  the  way  of  trade — of  buying  and  selling;  that  the 
people  have  come  into  the  habit  of  buying  more  than  they  used  to ; that  they  have 
come  into  the  habit  of  living  less  within  themselves ; and  that  they  have  become 
more  dependent  upon  others  than  they  formerly  were. 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people  have  greatly  changed 
during  this  period,  as  is  indicated  by  the  currency  alone.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  certain  branches  of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  April 
1, 1837,  was  estimated  at  $86,282,616;  and  the  hands  employed,  at  117,352 — over 
a seventh  part  of  the  population.  A large  portion  of  this  business  has  been 
created  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years ; in  other  words,  a larger  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals was  then  employed,  and  a larger  proportion  of  manufactured  articles  pro- 
duced, than  in  1803  ; and  we  presume  that  it  is  not  materially  different  now  from 
what  it  was  three  years  ago.  Thus  the  attention  and  labor  of  many  have  been 
diverted  from  other  pursuits,  especially  agricultural,  to  various  manufacturing 
pursuits,  which  have  rendered  them  more  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
upon  others,  and  also  others  more  dependent  upon  them  for  manufactured  articles, 
•which  at  length  have  become  necessaries  to  all.  The  people,  formerly,  w'ore 
homespun,  now  they  wear  factory  and  imported  cloths  and  silks ; formerly,  they 
subsisted  chiefly  upon  provisions  of  their  own  raising,  now  they  rely  much  more 
upon  foreign  produce.  In  fact,  if  we  survey  the  houses,  the  furniture,  the  luxu- 
ries— in  fine,  the  whole  apparatus  of  living,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  their  labors  and  occupa- 
tions, have  rendered  them  more  dependent  upon  others  and  upon  foreign  countries. 
Should  this  circulation  be  greatly  and  suddenly  diminished,  or  wholly  withdrawn, 
without  a substitute,  it  would  be  attended  with  great  distress  among  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  It  would  take  a long  time,  if  it  were  possible,  for  them 
to  return  to  their  former  habits  and  condition.” 
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If U1CBER  n. 

In  a former  communication,  contained  in  the  January  number  of  the 
44  Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,”  (Vol.  XV,,  No.  1.,)  I 
endeavored  to  show  the  astonishing  effect  produced  by  a systematic  accu- 
mulation of  small  amounts,  through  the  agency  of  compound  interest ; and 
to  explain,  in  a few  practical  examples,  the  great  benefits  which  may  be 
secured  in  a variety  of  cases  and  positions,  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. This  salutary  result  is  still  more  enhanced,  when,  besides  the  in- 
terest of  money,  the  chances  of  life  are  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Human  life  may,  with  some  truth,  be  compared  to  a great  race,  in  which 
nearly  every  individual  starts  with  equal  hopes,  and  almost  equal  chances, 
of  reaching  the  goal,  or  at  least  an  average  term  of  life.  From  his  infancy 
he  prepares  for  his  future  career, — wishing  and  expecting  to  enjoy  a long, 
happy,  and  successful  one  ; but  alas  ! a few  only  will  ever  reach  the  extent 
of  their  hopes.  Sickness,  accidents,  and  premature  death,  put  a sudden 
stop  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  some,  while  others  meet  with  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  are  condemned  to  live  in  a state  of  poverty  and  want. 
Comparatively  few  only  are  more  lucky,  and  either  arrive  at  an  old  age, 
or  they  are  successful  in  all  their  enterprises,  and  blessed  with  a gratifi- 
cation of  their  wishes. 

The  system  of  annuities  and  life  insurance  is  calculated  to  avert,  in  a 
pecuniary  respect,  the  evil  consequences  of  this  uncertainty  of  our  exist- 
ence, to  equalize  the  fluctuations  and  sudden  changes  in  life,  and  offers  an 
opportunity  to  every  individual,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  according 
to  his  peculiar  position  and  fears,  to  provide  for  every  emergency,  and  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  being  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  others ; and  this  he  can  do,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  luxuries, 
by  increased  economy,  or  by  the  judicious  employment  of  surplus  means 
in  time  of  youth,  health,  and  prosperity. 

A number  of  individuals,  none  of  whom  can  say  that  he  is  exempt  from 
the  dangers  above  alluded  to,  no  matter  how  rich,  how  healthy  he  may  be 
at  the  time,  can  associate  together,  each  contributing  at  once,  or  in  partial 
payments,  a certain  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  risk  be  wishes  to  cover, 
forming  thus  a common  fund,  out  of  which  the  parent  will  procure  the 
means  for  the  education  and  establishment  of  his  children,  or  the  support 
of  his  family  after  his  death.  The  husband  can  secure  his  widow  an  in- 
come for  the  rest  of  her  life,  the  industrious  mechanic  can  lay  up  a certain 
sum,  to  be  received  at  an  ago  when  he  is  desirous  to  quit  his  daily  work ; 
and  many  other  equally  desirable  benefits. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  most  surprising,  that  in  a country  where  every 
useful  discovery  is  immediately  copied  and  improved  upon,  annuities  and 
endowments  should  have  attracted  so  little  attention  and  been  so  seldom  re- 
sorted to ; while,  for  a number  of  years  past,  Europe  has  placed  such  a 
good  example  before  us, — the  advantages  of  the  system  having  become 
there  so  universally  known  and  appreciated.  We  have,  it  is  true,  some 
public  institutions,  where  44  immediate  annuities  and  endowments  for  chil- 
dren” are  granted,  and  the  terms  published  ; but  while  the  former  are  only 
suitable  for  a small  class  of  people,  of  very  old  age,  having  no  relatives  to 
leave  the  money  to,  and  wishing  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  they  live, 
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the  latter  show  no  advantage  whatever,  from  the  age  of  four  upwards ; as, 
with  9100  placed  into  a savings  bank  to  accumulate  at  5 per  cent  com- 
pound interest,  $229.20  is  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  without 
losing  the  money  in  case  of  death,  while  only  $225.42  is  allowed  by  the 
companies.  Other  benefits  may  also  be  obtained,  but  the  terms  are  not 
made  public,  and  their  nature  and  advantages  remain  unknown. 

The  English  companies,  on  tho  contrary,  take  great  pains  to  make  the 
various  benefits  well  known,  explaining  them  in  a very  simple  and  intelli- 
gible manner,  giving  tables  of  rates,  and  many  practical  examples  in  their 
prospectuses,  and  raising  thereby  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  easily 
discovers  the  advantages  which  either  of  the  various  branches  would  afford 
him  in  his  peculiar  position  ; and  many,  who  otherwise  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  it,  may  find  some  remedy  for  their  own  wants.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance must  be  principally  attributed  the  extent  to  which  their  opera- 
tions have  reached,  and  the  benefits  which  they  have  spread  over  the 
whole  community,  saving  many  a family  from  poverty  and  distress. 

The  rate  of  interest  being  so  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Eu- 
rope, with  every  prospect  to  remain  the  same  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
development  of  our  immense  and  daily  increasing  resources,  creating  & 
constant  demand  and  steady  employment  for  money,  it  remains  only  to 
examine  what  better  terms  we  are  able  to  establish,  in  introducing  and 
promoting  the  system  on  the  most  liberal  and  advantageous  principles. 

My  principal  object  being  to  show,  in  a few  practical  examples,  in  what 
manner  persons  in  different  situations  would  be  benefited,  and  not  to  dic- 
tate terms  at  which  it  should  be  done,  those  which  at  present  are 
charged  not  being  sufficiently  known  to  me,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  liberal 
enough,  money  being  worth  more  than  the  rate  at  which  calculations  are 
generally  made,  I take  5 per  cent  as  the  ground-work  for  these  examples, 
deeming  this  a fair  standard,  and  leaving  a good  margin  for  any  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  money  for  permanent  investments. 

The  selection  of  a proper  table  of  mortality  for  these  calculations  is 
of  no  less  difficulty  than  of  importance.  Those  generally  used  for  tho 
purposes  of  life  insurance  do  not  answer  for  annuities,  at  least  not  without 
making  some  adequate  allowance.  They  all  represent  the  mortality  to 
be  far  greater  than  in  reality  it  is  believed  to  be ; and  no  tables  have  ever 
been  constructed  which  could  implicitly  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and 
entirely  depended  upon  with  unreserved  confidence.  If  a bargain  for  life 
insurance  is  made,  and  the  premiums  are  calculated  by  a table  showing 
the  average  term  of  life  to  be  shorter  than  it  really  is,  it  is  evident  that  the 
payment  of  the  stipulated  sum  will  be  protracted,  and  more  premiums  will 
be  received,  placing  the  office  on  the  safe  side  ; and,  indeed,  some  offices 
derive  their  immense  profits  from  this  source,  and  from  the  premiums  being 
thereby  enhanced.  But  in  the  case  of  annuities  it  is  just  the  reverse  ; for 
if  the  person  lives  longer  than  contemplated  by  the  tables,  the  office  will 
be  the  loser.  I have  carefully  examined  and  compared  the  following  ta- 
bles, viz.,  the  Carlisle,  the  Equitable  Experience,  the  Actuaries’  Combined 
Experience,  Mr.  Finlaison’s  Government  Table,  the  English  Life  Table, 
the  Northampton,  Ansell’s  Friendly  Societies’ and  the  Amicable  Experience. 
The  result  was,  that  the  three  first  are,  if  not  the  nearest  to  truth,  at  least 
the  safest  and  the  most  profitable  for  the  computation  of  annuities.  I have 
selected  the  Carlisle  table  as  the  basis  for  my  examples,  above  the  age 
of  21 ; while,  for  the  earlier  ages  from  birth,  I have  formed  a table  from 
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the  reports  of  the  Registrar. General  of  England,  agreeing  very  closely 
'with  the  observations  made  in  Paris  on  a large  scale,  as  given  in  the  “ An- 
nuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes.” 

I would  not,  however,  pretend  to  recommend  either  of  them  as  a stand- 
ard for  an  office,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information,  unless  some 
slight  addition  were  made  to  the  price  of  a purchase,  as  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  any  company  would  guarantee  the  payment  of  annuities  too 
strictly  calculated,  without  a sufficient  margin  to  cover  expenses,  to  com- 
pensate any  incorrectness  of  the  tables,  and  to  produce  a moderate  profit, 
though  the  difference  between  the  5 per  cent  and  the  rate  at  which  in- 
vestments can  be  made,  is  an  item  of  some  consequence. 

Annuities,  as  well  as  life  insurance  business,  can  only  be  conducted  with 
perfect  safety,  by  an  association  on  a large  scale,  as  a large  number  only 
of  individuals  will  produce  an  average  and  be  a guard  against  fluctuations  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  separate  branch  or  benefit  should  consist 
of  many  members,  as  every  one  joining,  though  for  different  purposes,  in- 
creases the  security. 

The  price,  or  premium  charged,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  measured 
by  the  degree  of  risk  produced  to  the  whole  concern,  and  the  difference  of 
age,  the  amount  secured,  the  period  of  payment,  the  time  of  joining,  and 
the  kind  of  risk,  are  all  taken  into  consideration  ; the  interest  of  each  party 
is  therefore  equalized,  and  each  stands  on  a footing  of  equality  and  pro- 
portion with  the  others. 


IMMEDIATE  ANNUITIES. 


The  principle  of  this  kind  of  annuities  is,  that  an  office  undertakes  to 
return  to  the  annuitant  all  the  money  received,  with  the  interest  thereon, 
in  regular  periodical  payments,  which,  being  larger  than  the  interest,  will 
gradually  absorb  the  principal,  and  when  the  party  arrives  at  the  average 
term  of  life,  the  whole  amount  is  gone.  If  the  party  lives  beyond  that 
time,  the  office  loses ; and  if  he  dies  before,  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
originally  deposited,  becomes  the  property  of  the  company.  If  1,000  per- 
sons, all  of  fifty  years,  joined  together,  whose  expectation  of  life,  per  Car- 
lisle table,  is  21.11  years,  13  would  die  the  first  year,  14  the  second  year, 
and  after  21  years,  only  518  would  be  remaining,  whose  annuities  would 
of  course  continue  until  their  death  ; but  the  profit  made  on  those  deceased 
before  the  age  of  71,  would  compensate  the  loss  on  those  surviving. 

The  following  extract  from  the  rates  of  several  offices,  shows  that  we 
allow  a larger  per  centage  for  every  $100  than  any  other  country : — 


Ages — 40 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co j females  7 03 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Company 

London  Royal  Naval,  Military,  aud  East  In.  J males  6.65 


dia  Company j females  6.13 

London  National  Loan  Office 6.26 

London  Family  Endowment  Society 6.63 

Paris  L’Union 6.09 

Lubeck  Lebensvprsicherungs  Anstalt 5.76 

Trieste  Assicurazioni  Generali 6.74 


50 

60 

70 

8.50 

10.68 

15.16 

7.87 

9.68 

13.57 

7.72 

9.47 

12.87 

7.92 

10.07 

14.27 

6.97 

8.72 

12.37 

7.40 

9.71 

14.12 

7.77 

10.35 

14.90 

7.39 

9.37 

11.76 

6.45 

8.10 

11.28 

7414 

9.95 

13.12 

75 

19.47 

16.85 

16.39 


17.78 

19.08 

13.00 

14.62 

14.45 


The  rates  of  the  above  foreign  offices  are  for  an  annuity  payable  an- 
nually, while  the  New  York  Company  above  mentioned  pays  it  semi-an- 
nually without  extra  charge. 
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Immediate  annuities  are  useful — 1st,  to  a person  who,  having  no  re 
lations  to  whom  to  bequeath  his  money  after  death,  obtains  thereby  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  it  than  any  other  investment  would  produce  ; 
2d,  as  a legacy  ia  favor  of  some  aged  relative,  friend,  or  faithful  servant ; 
3d,  to  clear  an  estate  of  a life-interest,  substituting  for  the  same  an  annuity. 

TEMPORARY  ANNUITIES. 

If  an  association  were  formed  of  individuals  of  different  ages,  each  con- 
tributing,  in  one  sum,  $100,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  principal  and 
interest  during  ten  years,  those  aged  40,  50,  60,  and  70,  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  $13.91,  $14.02,  $15.68,  and  $18.66,  annually;  because  if  the 
deaths  occurred  according  to  the  tables,  the  above  payments  would  absorb 
the  whole  fund  in  that  space  of  time.  An  annuity  certain  for  ten  years, 
would  have  produced  only  $12.95  ; but  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  number 
of  members  is  constantly  diminishing,  their  forfeited  shares  enhance  those 
of  the  survivors.  This  description  of  annuities  is  but  seldom  resorted  to ; 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  useful  occurring  very  rarely. 

DEFERRED  ANNUITIES. 

Deferred  annuities  may  be  procured  by  a single  payment,  or  by  regular 
annual  instalments,  and  are  payable  after  the  person  arrives  at  a certain  age. 
By  the  payment  of  $100  at  the  age  of  20,  an  annuity  of  $131.64  could 
be  procured,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  60,  and  to  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life  ; and  by  the  annual  payment  of  $10,  commencing  at  the 
age  of  20,  and  continued  regularly  until  the  age  of  60,  the  above  an- 
nuity would  amount  to  $210.06. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  this  mode  a very  small  sum  paid  at  an  early 
age,  or  still  smaller  amounts  paid  annually,  would  secure  an  adequate  in- 
come for  old  age. 


An  annuity  of  $100,  to  begin  at  the  age  of  50  years,  60  years,  70  years, 

would  require,  in  one  sum,  paid  at  20 $194  79  $75  96  $21  78 

» “ “ 30 342  48  133  56  48  22 

“ “ “ 40 620  19  243  54  69  36 

« “ « 50 457  88  130  40 

and  in  annual  paym’ts,  commenced  at  20 13  25  4 76  1 31 

“ " “ 30 28  53  9 38  3 16 

“ “ “ 40 81  00  20  81  5 13 

“ “ “ 50 60  22  II  69 


Thus,  a young  man  of  20,  with  the  trifling  sum  of  $1.31,  paid  annually, 
would  secure  an  annuity  of  $100  after  the  age  of  70,  if  he  then  lives,  and 
with  $104.51  paid  annually,  a man  40  years  old  can  purchase  an  income 
of  $500  after  the  age  of  60,  or  with  $25.65,  from  the  age  of  70.  A hus- 
band may,  with  a small  sum,  purchase  an  income  for  his  wife,  to  commence 
at  a certain  age;  and  a mechanic  who  has  to  depend  upon  his  daily  labor, 
can  gradually  lay  the  foundation  for  a sufficient  income  for  old  age. 

The  cases  in  which  deferred  annuities  may  become  of  great  benefit  are 
very  numerous,  and  it  would  require  more  space  than  would  be  allotted  to 
me,  if  I were  to  enumerate  them;  but  I cannot  refrain  from  relating  a 
singular,  and  no  doubt  very  good  suggestion,  made  by  an  eminent  actuary 
of  London,  as  a substitute  for  the  very  unpopular  poor  rates  of  England  : — 
“To  enforce  the  payment  from  every  parent,  of  every  rank  and  station, 
rich  or  poor,  for  every  child  born,  and  annually  afterwards,  of  such  a sum 
as  would  secure  an  annuity  during  the  whole  of  lile,  after  a given  age. 
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44  In  the  event  of  the  parent  being  unable  to  provide  the  means,  then  the 
parish  to  which  he  belongs  to  be  compelled  to  supply  the  requisite  funds, 
until  the  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

“ The  child,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  be  required  not  only 
to  reimburse,  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  the  sums  advanced  by  the  parish 
for  his  future  and  exclusive  benefit,  but  also  the  annual  payments,  until  the 
period  prescribed  for  entering  upon  his  annuity. 

44  Supposing,  also,  to  give  efficiency  to  this  system,  the  legislature  en- 
acted that  the  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  or  assignment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  way,  by  or  to  any  person  whatever,  should  be  considered,  prose- 
cuted, and  punished  as  a misdemeanor. 

44  The  annual  sum  of  14s.  3d.  paid  for  every  child  so  soon  as  bom,  and 
continued  to  be  paid  until  he  reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  but  to 
cease  should  he  die  in  the  interval,  would  be  required  for  an  annuity  of 
J620,  to  be  then  entered  upon  and  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  (Northampton  table,  at  4 per  cent.)  Only  a few  shillings  per  annum, 
treasured  up  in  the  days  of  manhood  and  vigor,  to  secure  the  valuable  re- 
version of  a home  and  a crust  in  the  evening  of  old  age  and  helplessness  ! 
Would  that  such  a self-supporting  system  of  relief  were  carried  into  active 
operation ! then,  indeed,  would  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  ameliorated, 
and  want  and  destitution  banished  from  the  land  forever !” 

DEFEEEED  TEMPORARY  ANNUITIES. 

Among  other  benefits  which  this  description  of  bargains  offers,  the 
following  claims  particularly  the  attention  of  parents  for  the  facility  it  pre- 
sents to  prepare  in  a most  advantageous  manner  the  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  We  will  suppose  that  they  require  an  outlay  of  $100  a 
year  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  12,  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  at  once,  in  a single  sum,  or  by  gradual 
easy  instalments.  (English  Life  Table  ; interest,  5 per  cent.) 


If  the  benefit  is  to  be  commenced  at  the  age  of. . • . 12  years,  16  years, 

requiring,  therefore,  payments  of  $100  each lOpay’ts,  6pay’ts, 

it  would  cost  in  one  single  sum,  paid  at  birth • • $267  26  $139  87 

or  for  a child  at  the  age  of  3 years ••••••••••••••••  426  89  223  42 

or  for  a child  at  the  age  of  6 years.  •••••• 523  35  273  91 

Or,  in  annual  payments,  ceasing  one  year  before  the 

benefit  begins, — for  a child  just  bom.  $35  80  $16  33 

for  a child  of  3 years  old ' 60  59  25  29 

for  a child  of  6 years  old 100  37  34  90 

And  if  it  was  desired  to  divide  the  premiums  upon  a 
much  longer  period,  the  last  to  be  paid  at  the  ago  of 
20,  it  would  reduce  the  annual  payments,  for  a child 

just  bom,  to $26  28  $13  76 

for  a child  of  3 years  old. 37  54  21  36 

for  a child  of  6 years  old. • • • 49  79  26  06 


It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  child  may  die  without  reaping  any, 
or  only  part  of  the  benefits  expected,  and  that  the  premiums  would  then  be 
lost ; but  it  may  be  so  arranged  with  a company  to  have  the  same  returned 
in  case  of  such  an  event,  without  increasing  materially  the  expense. 

VOL.  xvi. — no.  v.  29 
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Art  III.— COAL  AND  IKON  TRADE  OF  THE  OHIO  VAILET. 

The  coal  and  the  iron  fields  that  exist  between  the  Alleghany  Mouit- 
tains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  are  commensurate  in  extent,  because  the 
strata  of  ironstone  and  coal  alternate  with  each  other.  Iron  is,  it  is  true, 
a mineral  not  confined  to  one  rock  or  formation,  but  ranges  from  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  up  through  the  sedimentary  strata,  to  the  recent  alluvion.  But 
the  world  over,  it  is  a geological  law,  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  are  com- 
posed in  sensible  quantities  of  the  ores  of  iron  ; so  that  an  explorer,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  carboniferous  system,  expects 
to  find  beds  of  iron  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  expects  coal. 

This  metal  may  not  be  so  abundant  in  all  parts,  as  to  be  of  economical 
value  ; but  strata  of  greater  or  less  thickness  may  be  relied  upon,  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  regular  geological  structure  of  the  country.  Thus  we  may 
foresee  the  immense  product  of  iron  that  the  Western  coal  fields  will,  of 
certainty,  yield  to  posterity. 

During  the  past  two  years,  four  furnaces  have  been  built  on  the  Ma- 
honing Canal  that  use  raw  bituminous  coal,  in  lieu  of  charcoal,  in  reducing 
ores.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  county  of  Mahoning,  Ohio,  at  Youngs- 
town and  Lowell,  and  another  at  Tallmadge,  near  Akron,  in  Summit  coun- 
ty. Two  of  them  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  test  the  project, 
and  the  results  are,  that  good  pig  metal  can  be  produced  in  this  way  at 
less  cost  than  with  charcoal.  The  consequences  of  this  experiment,  and 
its  success,  are  prodigious.  Ores,  that  are  called  “harsh  ” by  the  founders, 
containing  silieious  matter,  and  therefore  refractory  and  expensive,  are 
found  to  be  more  easily  reduced  by  the  concentrated  heat  and  blast  of  the 
coal  furnace  than  by  the  charcoal  stack.  The  limit  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  is  thus  not  restrained  by  the  want  of  timber ; nor  are  the  woodlands 
of  the  country  destroyed  to  supply  the  furnaces.  Mineral  coal  being  liter- 
ally inexhaustible,  the  only  bounds  to  the  production  of  iron,  are  the  supply 
of  ore  and  the  demand  for  the  article.  Coal  and  coal  lands,  become  thus 
of  higher  importance  in  the  economy  of  a country,  and  of  more  local 
value. 

Geological  investigations  have  gone  so  far  as  to  determine,  with  general 
accuracy,  the  boundaries  of  the  Alleghany  coal  field.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form  and  somewhat  irregular,  the  longest  axis  extending  Northwest  and 
Southwest,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  to  that  of 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  nearly  600  miles  in  length.  It  is  widest  at  the 
Northern  part,  tapering  to  a point  at  the  Southern  extremity.  Its  breadth 
is  greatest  at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  where  the  Ohio  River  occupies  a 
central  position,  and  its  thickness  at  the  centre  is  estimated  at  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  By  this  is  meant,  that  all  the  strata  of  sandstone,  shale, 
coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  that  compose  the  coal  series  or  “ formation,” 
from  the  conglomerate,  the  base  of  the  formation,  to  the  top  of  the  same, 
are,  inclusive,  so  many  feet  thick. 

The  region  occupied  by  these  strata  is  called  a basin,  or  a coal  basin, 
because  the  strata  plunge  towards  a common  centre,  or  central  line ; so 
that  a boring,  or  well,  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  or  near 
Wheeling,  would  pass  through  2,000  or  3,000  feet  of  these  rocks  before 
reaching  the  conglomerate,  which  is  seen  at  the  surface,  at  Akron  on  the 
West,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanics  on  the  East.  In  physical 
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level,  the  Eastern  outcross  of  the  lowest  bed  of  coal  is  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  upper  beds  of  coal ; but  in  geological  order  of  super-position, 
it  is  lowest  of  all.  For  instance : the  bed  which  is  worked  near  the  sta- 
tion-house of  the  Portage  Railroad,  is  the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  series, 
but  is  2,000  feet  above  tide- water.  The  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wheeling  are  higher  up  in  the  series,  and  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the 
continuation  of  the  Portage  summit  bed,  extending  Westward  to  that  place  ; 
but  the  Ohio  River  is  here  only  about  640  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the 
hills  adjacent  about  300  feet  more.  The  bottom  of  the  coal  strata,  is 
therefore  1,500  or  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Such  is  the 
result  of  a gradual  plunge,  continued  through  long  distances ; the  lower 
bed  of  coal,  having  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, 2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  a point  as  many  feet  below  it,  and  then 
rising  towards  the  West,  appears  at  the  surface,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
basin,  at  Akron  and  Newcastle,  900  to  950  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 
The  distance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  field  or  basin,  on  its  lesser  axis, 
is  about  200  miles. 

The  entire  number  of  coal  and  iron  strata,  embraced  in  this  mass,  is 
not  known ; but  if  we  could  penetrate  it  from  top  to  bottom,  or  make  a 
vertical  section,  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  observing  the  face  of  the 
rocks  at  various  points,  we  should  probably  find  at  least  fifty  strata  of  coal, 
and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  ironstone,  lying  in  regular  order  one 
above  another.  Of  these,  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  coal  strata  might 
be  workable ; or  say,  three  feet  thick  and  upwards,  to  six  feet;  and  of  the 
iron*  more  than  one -half  would  pay  for  stripping,  at  the  edges  around  the 
hills.  In  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Western  verge  of  the  field, 
where  the  strata  dip  gently  to  the  Eastward,  in  the  vertical  space  of  about 
800  feet,  there  are  seen  four  workable  strata  of  coal,  and  eight  of  iron, 
with  many  more  regularly  stratified  beds  of  less  thickness.  Here,  a bed 
of  coal  less  than  three  feet,  is  not  considered  valuable  ; and  ore  is  thought 
worth  stripping,  when  an  inch  may  be  had  by  removing  a foot  of  earth. 
All  parts  of  this  great  field  may  not  be  as  rich,  but  some  are  known  to  be 
more  so ; and  iron  is  found,  in  several  instances,  outside  of  the  coal  re- 
gion. Here  is  an  area,  therefore,  larger  than  all  England  and  Scotland, 
over  which  furnaces  may  be  supported,  if  a demand  for  iron  could  by  pos- 
sibility arise  equal  to  such  a capacity  for  production. 

On  the  Lower  Ohio,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  is  another  basin, 
or  field,  of  coal  and  iron,  of  large  dimensions,  but  detached  from  the  one 
above  noticed.  It  is  also  oval  in  form,  and  more  regular  than  the  Alle- 
ghany field ; its  greatest  length  being  in  a Northwesterly  and  Southeast- 
erly direction,  from  the  Northwest  angle  of  Illinois,  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland  to  the  South  line  of  Kentucky,  say  300  miles.  It  em- 
braces a large  portion  of  Illinois,  several  of  the  Southwestern  counties  of 
Indiana,  and  four  or  five  of  the  Green  River,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland 
River  counties,  in  Kentucky.  But  because  a large  part  of  the  tract  is 
level,  the  strata  do  not  cross  out  advantageously  for  mining ; and  their 
edges  are  seen  principally  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  collateral  valleys, 
that  part  out  from  the  main  ones.  The  mineral  power  of  this  region  is 
but  little  understood.  At  Honesville,  and  a few  other  points,  coal  is  fur- 
nished for  steamboats  and  taken  to  New  Orleans. 

Beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  even  to  the  source* 
of  the  Arkansas,  coal  is  known  to  exist ; but  as  yet  it  is  not  explored,  ao 
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as  to  define  its  limits  or  value,  or  to  determine  whether  it  is  a part  of  the 
Illinois  field,  or  of  one  or  more  separate  basins.  • 

In  Michigan,  also,  there  is  a basin,  including  about  one-half  the  lower 
peninsula ; but  the  strata  are  thin,  and  the  position  retired  from  naviga- 
tion. And  in  addition  to  the  iron  ore,  necessarily  attendant  upon  such 
numerous  and  extensive  beds  of  coal,  there  are,  extending  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, with  occasional  intervals,  through  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  masses  of  iron,  in  the  primitive  and  volcanic  beds,  that  exist 
along  a line  from  Michigan  to  Mexico. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  804  furnaces, 
producing  annually  285,903  tons  of  pig  metal  and  castings.  There  were 
also  795  forges  or  refineries,  turning  out  197,233  tons  of  malleable  iron. 

The  bituminous  coal  raised,  was  27,603,191  bushels  ^ which,  at  70  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  is  966,111  tons ; of  anthracite  coal,  863,489  tons. 

On  account  of  the  increased  demand,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  hot  blast,  by  which  the  yield  of  a furnace  is  increased 
from  one-third  to  one-half,  without  knowing  the  number  of  the  furnaces 
and  iron-mills  erected  since  1839,  I think  it  safe  to  allow  25  per  cent,  or 
one-quarter,  for  the  enlarged  production  of  1846  over  1839 : — 


That  is,  for  pig  metal  in  the  United  States,. ........... .tons  358,024 

For  malleable  iron  and  iron  rails,  •••••••••• • • • • “ 246,531 


The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal,  raised  and  consumed, 
is  still  greater — probably  50  per  cent,  or  one-half. 

In  February,  1846,  the  descending  coal  trade  of  the  Ohio  was  estima- 
ted at  12,000,000  of  bushels,  or  480,000  tons. 

In  1840,  there  were  received  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  6,032 
tons  ; in  1846,  31,283  tons. 

This  is  not  all  the  coal  consumed  upon  the  lakes  ; for  the  Erie  exten- 
sion, now  in  operation,  delivers  at  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a large  amount, 
probably  12,000  tons.  At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1840,  the  mines  on 
the  Lower  Ohio  had  scarcely  been  opened ; and  the  steamboats  on  the 
Ohio  River,  like  those  on  the  lakes,  had  not  become  habituated  to  the  use 
of  coal. 

With  all  these  indications  of  increased  consumption  at  the  West,  where 
the  principal  beds  of  bituminous  coal  exist — for  the  United  States,  I think 
it  safe  to  put  the  augmented  business  in  that  time,  at  50  per  cent.  The 
new  use  in  stack  furnaces,  and  the  increased  use  in  rolling-mills  and 
forges,  add  much  to  the  already  monstrous  application  of  this  fuel.  We 
wifi  therefore  state  the  present  amount  of  bituminous  coal  raised,  which 
is  principally  at  the  West,  at  1,449,161  tons. 

This  does  not  probably  show  more  than  one-third  of  the  consumption 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  anthracite  and  imported  coals.  At  that 
rate,  the  total  consumed  in  the  United  States  would  be  4,347,748  tons,  or 
about  the  same  as  that  of  France,  in  1841. 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments upon  the  heating  power  of  coal,  made  at  Washington,  in  18431-44, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  under  Professor  Johnston,  only  three 
' specimens  were  taken  from  the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  out  of 
jtfty-eight  specimens  operated  upon.  Of  the  three,  one  was  from  Pitts- 
mirgh ; one  from  Connelston,  Indiana ; and  one  firom  the  New  Orleans 
ccal-yards,  its  origin  not  known.  We  are  therefore  still  without  the  bene- 
fit of  most  of  the  splendid  results  that  flow  from  these  experiment* 
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The  practical  value  of  the  coal,  everything  else  being  equal,  is  its  ca- 
pacity to  make  steam  ; and  the  rule  of  the  experimenter  was,  to  determine 
the  quantity  necessary  to  convert  one  cubit  foot  of  water  into  steam : — 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  free  burning  coals  required  for  Lbs. 


that  purpose, • • • 7.33 

The  anthracite, 7.71 

Richmond,  • . • • • 8.20 

English  and  Western,. 8.97 


In  regard  to  Western  coals,  the  number  of  specimens  was  too  small  to 
give  much  value  to  the  conclusion,  in  regard  to  their  heating  power.  It 
is  satisfactorily  settled,  however,  that  the  heating  power  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  carbon  of  the  coal ; for  although  the  anthracite  is  nearly 
pure  carbon,  it  stands  below  the  free  burning  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
coals  that  contain  bitumen. 

According  to  Professor  Silliman,  the  George’s  Creek  coal,  Maryland, 
of  which  four  specimens  were  analyzed,  contained  18£  per  cent  bitumen; 
and  it  is  this  and  the  kindred  kinds  which,  according  to  Professor  John- 
ston, stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  a regular  gradation  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal,  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  Mauch  Chunk  towards  Pittsburgh.  The  Ohio  coals  contain, 
in  general,  a larger  amount  of  bitumen  than  those  of  the  Eastern  edge  of 
the  field  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  that  is  to  say,  from  30  to  40 
per  cent. 

Reducing  the  bitumen  to  its  elements,  the  Ohio  coals,  as  far  as  analyzed, 
give  about  81  per  cent  carbon,  while  the  English  coals  have  about  73  per 
cent.  Professor  Johnston  ranges  the  English  and  Western,  according  to 
their  heating  effect,  about  the  same. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  return  of  coal  and  iron  for  the  whole  United 
States,  by  the  census,  and  compare  the  proportion  of  both  down  to  the 
Ohio  Valley,  by  which  I mean  the  region  drained  by  its  waters. 


No.  of  furnaces,  and 

No.  of  forges,  and 

Bush,  of  bitu- 

tons  of  cast  iron. 

tons  of  iron. 

minous  coal. 

Western  Dist  of  Pennsylvania,.... 

134 

53,101 

67 

63,431 

11,620,654 

“ Virginia, 

30 

10,892 

38 

3,721 

8,073,364 

Tennessee 

34 

16,128 

99 

9,673 

13,942 

Kentucky, 

17 

29,206 

13 

3,637 

1,158,167 

Ohio, 

72 

35,236 

19 

7,466 

3,597,769 

Indiana, 

7 

810 

1 

20 

242,000 

Illinois, 

4 

158 

0 

461,807 

For  the  Ohio  Valley, 

298 

145,531 

237 

87,948 

25,167,703 

For  the  United  States, 

804 

286,903 

795 

197,233 

27,603,191 

By  these  footings,  about  one-half  the  iron  made  in  this  nation  is  turned 
out  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  bituminous 
coal. 

I have  no  means  of  stating  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  now  raised, 
or  of  giving  the  probable  increase  since  1839-40.  In  Ohio,  since  the 
above  enumeration  was  taken,  there  have  been  at  least  eight  furnaces  erect- 
ed/ and  in  Kentucky,  four ; most  of  them  hot  blast  furnaces.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Throughout  the  West, 
generally,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  number  of  works  and  the  product 
of  individual  works,  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  East  of  the 
mountains.  If  this  is  true,  the  relative  product  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  of 
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the  nation,  at  this  time,  would  be  different  from  that  shown  in  the  prece- 
ding table,  and  the  difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  West. 

The  duty  on  coal,  under  the  act  of  1842,  was  $1  75  per  ton.  From 
September  1st,  1845,  to  March  1st,  1846,  (six  months,)  New  Orleans  re- 
ceived by  the  river  300,000  bushels,  which  it  was  supposed  might  be  met 
by  imported  coal,  under  a duty  of  $1  per  ton.  The  act  of  1846,  fixes  upon 
coal  a duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  an  article  that  varies  greatly  in  price,  at  different  places,  and  almost 
as  much  at  the  same  place  at  different  times. 


At  New  Orleans,  by  retail,  per  bushel,  from 12  to  18  cents. 

Cincinnati,. 9 to  15,  44 

Wheeling,. 3 to  5 44 

Pittsburgh, 4 to  5£  44 

Cleveland, ••••  8 to  12  44 

Philadelphia,  (February,  1846,)  bituminous, 20  to  22  44 

New  York,  Nova  Scotia  coal,  18  to  21 J 44 

New  York,  English  coal, 23  to  25  44 


These  prices  are,  of  course,  mere  approximations. 

By  the  experiments  of  Professor  Johnston,  the  effect  of  anthracite,  in 
generating  steam,  is  not  greatly  superior  to  that  of  bituminous  coal ; aud 
consequently,  for  household  consumption,  the  bituminous,  if  furnished  at 
about  the  same  price,  will  work  its  way  into  favor.  The  cheerful  bright- 
ness of  its  flame  is,  to  many  persons,  more  than  a compensation  for  the 
difference  in  heat. 

At  Albany,  there  is  already  a small  demand  for  coal  from  Lake  Erie,  at 
anthracite  prices — say  36  to  87  per  ton.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
after  the  Erie  Canal  is  enlarged,  this  article,  like  the  wheat,  flour,  and 
pork  of  the  lakes,  will  become  an  important  item  in  Western  trade. 

At  Cleveland  and  Erie,  it  can  be  delivered  in  bulk  on  large  contracts, 
at  $2  25  and  82  50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Half  a ton,  or  fourteen  and  a quarter  bushels,  of  bituminous  coal,  is 
more  than  equal  to  a cord  of  four-foot  wood ; in  fact,  some  regard  ten 
bushels,  and  others  twelve  bushels,  as  equal  to  a cord. 

There  is  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  a time,  even  in  the  greatest  scarcity 
of  coal  in  market,  when  coal  is  not  cheaper  than  wood  as  a fuel ; ordi- 
narily, it  is  about  one-half  less.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
greater  safety,  less  trouble,  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  timber,  explains  why  mineral  fuel  conquers  every  other,  every- 
where, and  works  its  way  into  all  departments  of  life. 

In  the  coal  regions,  for  most  purposes  of  power  applied  to  machinery, 
it  is  crowding  hard  upon  the  old  method  of  water-wheels,  substituting  the 
steam-engine  in  their  place.  For  such  uses,  the  bituminous  coal  seems  to 
please  best,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  set  on  fire, 
and  thus  a quick  steam  is  obtained.  It  will  undoubtedly  always  bear  a 
higher  price  in  the  principal  Eastern  cities  than  anthracite. 

The  interior  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal  field,  may  be  thought  too  re- 
mote from  the  principal  communications  to  be  of  anything  more  than  a lo- 
cal value.  But  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland,  Kentucky, 
Licking,  and  Kenawha  Rivers,  extend  far  into  the  coal  museums,  and  in 
high  water  the  arks  or  flat  boats  are  enabled  to  descend  with  a full  load. 
The  Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny,  likewise  cut  through  coal  strata 
for  their  entire  length,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Muskingum. 
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From  the  sources  of  the  branches  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Portsmouth,  all  the  streams  flow  over  beds  of  coal,  or  have  worn 
their  way  through  them  in  the  course  of  ages. 

The  “ Erie  extension  ” is  cut  in  the  coal  strata,  and  also  the  Mahoning, 
and  the  Sandy  and  Brown  Canals.  The  Ohio  Canal,  from  Akron  to 
Dresden,  is  in  the  same  series  ; and  thence  to  Portsmouth  skirts  its  West- 
ern edges.  The  Hocking  Canal  is  also  in  the  coal  region. 

At  present,  the  principal  mines  on  the  river  are  at  Hopesville,  Pomeroy, 
Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  to  Brownsville.  It  is  from  these  points 
that  the  flat  boats  are  tilled ; but  at  a hundred  other  places  can  coal  be 
taken,  in  any  quantity,  with  equal  facility,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  needed. 


Art  IT. — UNITED  STATES'  COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  WITH  MEXICO: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES,  BTC.,  IM- 
POSED ON  MEXICAN  PORTS  IN  THE  MILITARY  POSSESSION  OF  THE  U.  8. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  map  of  the  world,  and  reflects  upon  the 
•course  of  commerce  in  relation  to  the  East,  from  the  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese,  down  to  the  present  day,  will  naturally  fix  upon  Mexico  as 
that  nation  of  all  others  best  calculated  from  its  frontier  to  take  the  lead 
in  commerce.  Her  geographical  position  is  good  ; and  the  eyes  of  all  na- 
tions have,  since  the  abandonment  of  a Northwest  passage  to  India,  been 
fastened  on  the  isthmus  as  the  great  future  road  for  commerce  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Mexico  labors,  however,  under  many 
disadvantages.  On  the  gulf  coast,  she  has  not  a single  good  harbor ; and 
the  cities  are  not  habitable  for  foreigners  during  many  months  in  the  year. 
The  land  ascends  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  making  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  difficult  and  expensive.  But  Mexico  also  enjoys  many 
great  advantages.  Nature  has  blessed  it  with  every  possible  description 
of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  in  profuse  abundance  ; and  an  indus- 
trious people,  with  an  efficient  government,  would  not  fail  to  place  it  fore- 
most among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  weak 
•and  imbecile  natives  passed  under  the  dominion  of  proud,  indolent,  and 
rapacious  Spaniards — a people  essentially  anti-industrial  and  anti-commer- 
cial.  Down  to  1789,  Spain  continued  its  barbarian  prohibitive  policy,  al- 
lowing only  one  galleon  of  1,400  tons  to  enter  Mexico  annually,  with 
Chinese  merchandise ; and  one,  once  in  three  years,  from  Seville  or  Ca- 
diz, was  chartered  by  government  with  European  merchandise.  In  1790, 
the  trade  was  thrown  open ; and  private  capitalists  engaging  in  it,  it  soon 
reached  from  811,000,000  to  $19,000,000.  This  trade  was,  however, 
still  burdened  with  most  onerous  impositions  under  four  general  heads : 
first,  on  articles  of  Spanish  produce  in  the  markets  of  Seville  or  Cadiz ; 
second,  on  shipment  for  Mexico ; third,  at  Vera  Cruz ; fourth,  transfer 
duties  at  every  step  from  merchant  to  consumer.  Under  such  arrange- 
ments, the  trade  did  not  prosper  much ; but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  the  new  government  opened  the  leading  ports  to  commerce. 
The  Spanish  merchants  withdrew  to  Cuba  and  Cadiz,  and  their  places 
were  supplied  by  British  and  American,  who,  settling  in  the  interior, 
supplied  the  natives  with  goods  in  exchange  for  dollars.  The  jealousy  of 
the  natives,  who,  themselves  exceedingly  indolent,  are  insanely  enraged 
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at  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  a diligent  foreigner  among  them,  caused 
an  imbecile  government  to  make  absuiti  threats  against  foreign  artificers 
and  traders,  and  thereby  prevented  the  growth  of  enterprise,  and  the  set- 
tling of  a more  vigorous  race  among  the  Mexicans.  These  circumstances 
conspired  to  leave  Mexico,  at  the  era  of  the  war  of  independence,  in 
1822,  entirely  without  those  great  conservative  commercial  and  industrial 
interests,  without  which,  the  military  inevitably  obtain  the  mastery  and 
control  of  affairs.  The  long  war  of  independence  turned  all  the  little 
energy  that  nation  possessed  into  a military  direction.  From  1808  to 
1821,  the  history  of  the  revolution  is  only  that  of  a sanguinary  guerilla 
warfare,  leading  to  no  results  other  than  destruction  to  trade  and  inse- 
curity to  property.  In  1821,  the  sudden  secession  of  Iturbide  from  the 
royal  cause,  in  favor  of  liberalism,  resulted  in  his  ascending  the  throne  as 
Emperor  Augustin  I.  From  that  time,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  po- 
litical history  of  Mexico  has  been  one  rude  scene  of  violence  and  military 
anarchy.  A turbulent  banditti,  as  faithless  in  their  foreign  dealings  as 
they  were  rapacious,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  in  their  domestic  affairs,  have, 
for  twenty-six  years,  held  possession  of  that  unhappy  country.  Room  for 
enterprise,  encouragement  to  industry,  or  security  for  property,  there  were 
none.  The  roads,  particularly  the  splendid  way  constructed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cruz  from  that  city  to  the  upper  country,  were  suffered  to 
go  to  decay ; not  even  the  injuries  they  sustained  during  the  war  have 
been  repaired.  Their  antipathy  to  carriages,  and  means  of  transport  and 
communication,  is  even  more  strong  than  that  of  the  Spaniards.  While 
the  government,  in  its  enactments  and  practice,  has  shown  itself  far  more 
hostile  to  commerce  than  to  crime,  traffic  has  been  more  oppressed  than 
vice,  and  merchants  more  rigidly  fined  than  murderers.  The  repeated 
revolutions  have  left  those  who  gain  power,  no  other  prospect  than  to  get 
rich  by  peculation ; and  it  has  become  a seemingly  well  understood  sys- 
tem, that  those  going  out  of  power  should  empty  the  treasury,  and  leave 
their  successors  to  fill  theirs  by  the  most  approved  system  of  plunder. 
The  desperation  created  by  fortunes  ruined  at  the  MonU  table,  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  revolution  in  Mexico.  The  readiest 
mode  of  replenishing  the  treasury  and  feeding  the  cupidity  of  the  officers, 
has  been  found  in  the  prohibitive  tariff  system ; because,  while  under  pre- 
tence of  encouraging  home  manufactures,  by  keeping  foreign  goods  scarce 
and  high,  it  made  the  sale  of  special  privileges  to  import  goods,  to  mer- 
chants, more  profitable  to  the  Dictator.  The  higher  were  the  profits  to 
be  realized  by  the  merchant,  the  better  price  could  he  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege  ; hence,  although  a dishonest  government  had  pledged  the  customs’ 
revenues  to  discharge  the  interest  on  the  debt,  by  this  device  of  the  privi- 
leges they  could  be  still  made  available  to  the  officer.  A system  of  low 
duties  would  not  have  admitted  such  an  operation. 

All  these  causes  have  operated  powerfully  against  the  development  of 
those  great  conservative  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  stability  of  government,  no  efficient  execution  of 
the  laws,  nor  any  means  of  keeping  in  check  those  military  adventurers, 
whose  turbulence  has  tom  that  ill-fated  country  in  internal  brawls,  and 
whose  non-observance  of  treaties  and  plighted  faith  has  involved  two 
countries  in  the  horrors  of  war. 

As,  however,  there  is  no  evil  so  unmixed  that  some  good  may  not  be  ex- 
tracted from  it,  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken  may,  it  is  not  improba- 
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We,  result  in  the  political  regeneration  of  Meiico,  and  advance  it  to  the 
rank  of  a useful  member  of  the  commercM  world.  And  no  country  has 
the  material  for  general  wealth  in  greater  abundance  than  Mexico.  The 
mere  assurance  that  property  will  be  secure,  and  that  merchandise  in 
transit  or  in  deposit  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  officials,  will 
alone  give  a great  impulse  to  Mexican  resources.  The  facility  with  which 
the  American  forces  have  overrun  the  cities  of  Mexico,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  held  by  small  forces,  are  circumstances  calculated  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  suppress,  not  only  the  military  marauders,  but 
the  professed  banditti,  at  least  along  the  great  lines  of  communication. 
On  this  occupation,  as  a basis,  the  plan  of  revenue  adopted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  which  may  be  found  under  another  head,*  seems 
eminently  calculated,  not  only  to  divert  from  the  Mexicans  their  principal 
means,  and  to  throw  those  revenues  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  support  the  occupation,  but  to  confer  on  Mexico 
the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  planting  commerce  on  her  soil  under  cir- 
cumstances that  will  insure  its  growth.  We  have  said,  that  hitherto, 
Mexican  commerce  has  been  one  of  prohibition,  on  the  law  books,  and  of 
private  bribery,  in  practice.  The  tariff,  as  it  was,  may  be  found  in  this 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  566,  and  can  be  usefully  compared  with  the  new 
tariff  as  imposed  by  the  United  States,  in  the  present  number.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  prohibited  articles  will  be  admitted  at  comparatively 
easy  rates.  In  order  to  show  the  probable  extent  of  the  trade,  we  annex 
a table  of  the  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico,  ill 
the  year  1846  : — 


EXPORTS  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  MEXICO. 


Cotton  twist  and  yam, 

,.Jbs. 

66,178 

1 Cotton  shawls,  Ac., 

....doz. 

42,375 

Cotton  thread, 

39,922 

Cotton  and  linen  cloth,.. 

..yards 

6,896 

Calicoes,  plain, 

yardB 

1,968,600 

| Olher  Cotton  goods...... 

lbs. 

495 

Calicoes,  printed, 

5,198,833 

Linens, 

. .yards 

2,379,179 

Cambrics,  muslins,  lawns, 

31,956 

Woollen  yarn, 

3,024 

Other  plain  cottons, 

10,142 

Woollen  and  cotton, 

...value 

£10,310 

Lace,  gauze,  Ac., 

207,906 

Long  cloths, 

1,343 

Cotton  hose,  Ac., 

..doz. 

2,605 

Woollen  and  worsted,... 

14,180 

Heavy  woollens, 

..lbs. 

107 

Flannels  and  blankets,.. 

*1,028 

Woollen  hose, 

353 

Other  woollens, 

9,062 

Silks  and  mixed, 

3,417 

| Total  value  woollen  goods, 

36,403 

This  is  pretty  well  for  prohibited  goods  in  time  of  war.  The  printed 
calicoes,  in  1845,  were  over  7,000,000  yards.  The  trade  may  be  in- 
creased to  a considerable  extent ; and,  while  it  improves  Mexico  and  re- 
lieves the  United  States  of  a burden,  it  may  conciliate  foreign  nations  by 
throwing  open  to  them  a trade  to  which  they  have  been  strangers.  There 
are  a few  disadvantages.  Those  creditors,  to  whom  the  Mexican  customs 
are  pledged,  may  grumble  ; those  English,  who  have  enjoyed  the  trade  by 
buying  it  of  Santa  Anna,  may  complain ; and  lastly,  the  priests  may,  if 
they  take  part  writh  Santa  Anna,  interdict  the  use  of  such  articles  as  have 
paid  the  duties.  These  objections  are,  however,  not  important ; and  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  in  connection  with  the  admirable  system  of  ware- 
housing now  being  perfected,  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  our  ship- 
ping their  ascendency  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  continent.  From  the 

* For  tariff  and  regulations  instituted  for  Mexican  porta  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  see  our  usual  department  for  11  Commercial  Regulations,'’  in  a subsequent  part  of 
the  present  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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time  high  cash  duties  were  established,  this  trade  began  to  decline  ; but 
now  our  warehouses  are  becaining  filled  with  assortments  of  cheap  goods, 
calculated  to  supply  any  description  of  assorted  cargo.  The  tonnage  du- 
ties are  to  be,  in  Mexican  ports,  $1  per  ton  registry  measurement.  The 
old  duties  were,  on  a vessel  of  100  tons,  as  follows : — 


Pilotage  in  and  out,  per  ton,  $1,* $100  00 

Water  draught,  per  foot,  $2r 15  00 

Pilot’s  fee, 6 50 

Tonnage,  $1  50, 150  00 

Port  captain’s  fee, 10  00 

Hospital, 10  00 


Total...... $291  00 

Duties  payable  in  hard  dollars,  eight  reals  to  the  dollar.  The  new 
regulations  are  great  modifications  from  those  duties.  In  1842,  a decree, 
changing  the  mode  of  measurement,  increased  the  duties  75  per  cent. 
The  foot  is  that  of  Burgos,  of  which  109.38  were  equal  to  100  English. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mexican  government,  under  this  system,  were 
nearly  as  follows  : — 


Customs*  duties, $6,500,000 

Interior  commerce, 4,500,000 

Mint  profits, 500,000 

Poet-office,  salt,  &c., 500,000 

Direct  taxes, 3,000,000 


Tax  on  mines $1,000,000 

Tobacco  monopoly,. 500,000 

Tolls,  &c., 500,000 


Total, $16,000,000 


The  United  States  may,  on  a liberal  system,  realize  probably  this  sum 
from  the  resources  in  their  hands. 

If,  through  this  operation,  a great  commercial  interest  can  be  built  up 
in  Mexico,  that  will  enforce  the  laws  and  control  the  military,  the  greatest 
boon  will  be  conferred,  not  only  upon  her,  but  upon  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  products  of  the  precious  metals  may  easily  be  quadrupled. 


Art.  T. — MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  LATE  DAVID  BICARDO,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Ricardo  was  placed,  in  early  life,  under  circumstances  apparently 
the  least  favorable  for  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  patient  and  com- 
prehensive investigation,  which  afterwards  raised  him  to  a high  rank  among 
political  philosophers. 

He  was  the  third  of  a numerous  family,  and  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1772.  His  father,  a native  of  Holland,  and  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion, settled  in  England  early  in  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man 
of  good  talents,  and  of  the  strictest  integrity ; and  having  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  acquired  a respectable  fortune,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  his  circle.  David,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir,  was  destined  for  the  same  line  of  business  as  his  father;  and 
received,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  at  a school  in  Holland,  where  he 
resided  two  years,  such  an  education  as  is  usually  given  to  young  men  in- 
tended for  the  mercantile  profession.  Classical  learning  formed  no  part 
of  his  early  instruction ; and  it  has  been  questioned,  with  how  much  jus- 
tice we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  whether  its  acquisition  would  have 
done  him  service ; and  whether  it  might  not  probably  have  made  him  seek 
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for  relaxation  in  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  rather  than  in  the  severer 
exercises  of  the  understanding ; and  prompted  him  to  adopt  opinions  sanc- 
tioned by  authority,  without  inquiring  very  anxiously  into  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rested. 

Mr.  Ricardo  began  to  be  confidentially  employed  by  his  father  in  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Neither  then,  however,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  was  he  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  details  of  his  profession.  From  his  earliest  years,  he 
evinced  a taste  for  abstract  reasoning ; and  manifested  that  determination 
to  probe  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  bottom,  and  to  form  his  opinion 
upon  it  according  to  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  which  was  a distinguish- 
ing feature  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  senior,  had  been  accustomed  to  subscribe,  without  inves- 
tigation, to  the  opinions  of  his  ancestors,  on  all  questions  connected  with 
religion  and  politics ; and  he  was  desirous  that  his  children  should  do  the 
same.  But  this  system  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  blind  submission  to 
the  dictates  of 'authority,  was  quite  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  young 
Ricardo,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  never  failed  to  testify  the  sincerest 
affection  and  respect  for  his  father,  found  reason  to  differ  from  him  on 
many  important  points,  and  even  to  secede  from  the  Hebrew  faith. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  and  shortly  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
majority,  Mr.  Ricardo  formed  a union,  productive  of  unalloyed  domestic 
happiness,  with  Miss  Wilkinson.  Having  been  separated  from  his  father, 
he  was  now  thrown  bn  his  own  resources,  and  commenced  business  for 
himself.  At  this  important  epoch  of  his  history,  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  gave  a striking  proof  of  the 
esteem  entertained  by  them  for  his  talents  and  character,  by  voluntarily 
coming  forward  to  support  him  in  his  undertakings.  His  success  exceed- 
ed the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  in  a few  years  he 
realized  an  ample  fortune. 

M The  talent  for  obtaining  wealth,”  says  one  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s  near  re- 
lations, from  whose  account  of  his  life  we  have  borrowed  these  particulars, 
M is  not  held  in  much  estimation ; but,  perhaps,  in  nothing  did  Mr.  R. 
more  evince  his  extraordinary  powers,  than  he  did  in  his  business.  His 
complete  knowledge  of  all  its  intricacies ; his  surprising  quickness  at  fig- 
ures and  calculation ; his  capability  of  getting  through,  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion,  the  immense  transactions  in  which  he  was  concerned ; his 
coolness  and  judgment,  combined  certainly  with  (for  him)  a fortunate  tissue 
of  public  events,  enabled  him  to  leave  all  his  contemporaries  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  far  behind,  and  to  raise  himself  infinitely  higher,  not  only  in 
fortune,  but  in  general  character  and  estimation,  than  any  man  had  ever 
done  before  in  that  house.  Such  was  the  impression  which  these  qualities 
had  made  on  his  competitors,  that  several  of  the  most  discerning  among 
them,  long  before  he  had  emerged  into  public  notoriety,  prognosticated,  in 
their  admiration,  that  he  would  live  to  fill  some  of  the  highest  stations  in 
the  state.”* 

According  as  his  solicitude  about  his  success  in  life  declined,  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo devoted  a greater  portion  of  his  time  to  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
suits. When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  began  the  study  of  some 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 

• See  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1823,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  one  of  his  brothers. 
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chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  fitted  up  a laboratory,  formed  & collection 
of  minerals,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. But  he  never  entered  warmly  into  the  study  of  these  sciences. 
They  were  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind ; and  he  abandoned 
them  entirely,  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  more  congenial 
study  of  political  economy. 

Mr.  Ricardo  is  stated  to  have  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  in  1799,  while  on  a visit  at  Bath,  to  which  he  had  accompanied 
Mrs.  Ricardo  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  He  was  highly  gratified  by 
its  perusal ; and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  inquiries  about  which  it  is 
conversant,  continued  henceforth  to  engage  a considerable  share  of  his  at- 
tention, though  it  was  not  till  a later  period  that  his  spare  time  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  their  study. 

Mr.  Ricardo  came,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in 
1809.  The  rise  in  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and  the  fall  of  the  ex- 
change that  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  that  year,  had  excited  a good 
deal  of  attention,  Mr.  Ricardo  applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject ; and  the  studies  in  which  he  had  latterly  been  engaged,  com- 
bined with  the  experience  he  had  derived  from  his  moneyed  transactions, 
enabled  him  not  only  to  perceive  the  true  causes  of  the  phenomena  in 
question,  but  to  trace  and  exhibit  their  practical  bearing  and  real  effect. 
He  began  this  investigation  without  intending  to  lay  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches before  the  public.  But  having  shown  his  manuscript  to  the  late 
Mr.  Perry,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  to  consent 
to  its  publication,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  in  that  journal.  The  first  of 
these  letters  appeared  on  the  6th  of  September,  1809.  They  made  a con- 
siderable impression,  and  elicited  various  answers.  This  success,  and  the 
increasing  interest  of  the  subject,  induced  Mr.  Ricardo  to  commit  his 
opinions  upon  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  in  a more  enlarged  and  sys- 
tematic form,  in  the  tract  entitled  “ The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a Proof 
of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes .”  This  tract  led  the  way  in  the  far- 
famed  bullion  controversy.  It  issued  from  the  press  several  months  pre- 
viously to  the  appointment  of  the  bullion  committee,  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  forwarding  that  important  measure. 
In  this  tract,  Mr.  Ricardo  showed,  that  redundancy  and  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency are  only  relative  terms ; and  that,  so  long  as  the  currency  of  any 
particular  country  consists  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  or  of  paper 
immediately  convertible  into  such  coins,  its  value  can  neither  rise  above, 
nor  fall  below,  the  value  of  the  metallic  currencies  of  other  countries,  by 
a greater  sum  than  will  suffice  to  defray  the  expense  of  importing  foreign 
coin  or  bullion,  if  the  currency  be  deficient;  or  of  exporting  a portion  of 
the  existing  supply,  if  it  be  redundant.  But  when  a country  issues  incon- 
vertible paper  notes,  (as  was  then  the  case  in  England,)  they  cannot  be 
exported  to  other  countries  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  redundant  at 
home  ; and  whenever,  under  such  circumstances,  the  exchange  with  for- 
eign States  is  depressed  below,  or  the  price  of  bullion  rises  above,  its 
mint  price,  more  than  the  cost  of  sending  coin  or  bullion  abroad,  it  shows, 
conclusively,  that  too  much  paper  has  been  issued,  and  that  its  value  is 
depreciated  from  excess . The  principles  which  pervade  the  report  of  the 
bullion  committee,  are  substantially  toe  same  with  those  established  by 
Mr.  Ricardo,  in  this  pamphlet ; but  the  more  comprehensive  and  popular 
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manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated  in  the  report,  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  recommended  by  a committee  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country,  gave  them  a weight  and  authority  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  though  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance of  some,  and  the  interested,  and  therefore  determined,  opposition  of 
others,  prevented  for  a while  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  the  committee  for  restoring  the  currency  to  a sound  and 
healthy  state,  they  were  afterwards  carried  into  full  effect ; and  afford  one 
of  the  most  memorable  examples  in  our  history,  of  the  triumph  of  princi- 
ple over  selfishness,  sophistry,  and  error. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  tract  is  the  most  valuable.  An  appendix  ad- 
ded to  it  has  some  acute  observations  on  some  difficult  questions  in  the 
theory  of  exchange ; and  it  also  contains  the  first  germ  of  the  original 
idea  of  making  bank  notes  exchangeable  for  bars  of  gold  bullion. 

Among  those  who  entered  the  lists,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  the  practical  measures  suggested,  in  Mr.  Ricaxdo’s  tract,  and 
in  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  a prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bosanquet.  This  gentleman  had  great  experience  as  a merchant ; and  as 
he  professed  that  the  statements  and  conclusions  embodied  in  his  uPrac - 
tical  Observations ,”  which  are  completely  at  variance  with  those  in  the 
report,  were  the  result  of  a careful  examination  of  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  the  committee  by  the  test  of  fact  and  experiment,  they  were  well  fitted 
to  make,  and  did  make,  a very  considerable  impression.  The  triumph  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration.  Mr.  Ricardo  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  this  formidable  adversary  in  his  stronghold.  His 
tract,  entitled,  “ Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet7 s Practical  Observations  on  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee was  published  in  1811,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  that  has  appeared  on  any  disputed  question  of  political 
economy.  In  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ricardo  met  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  his  own 
ground,  and  overthrew  him  with  his  own  weapons.  He  examined  all  the 
proofs  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  brought  forward,  of  the  pretended  dis- 
crepancy between  the  facts  stated  in  his  own  tract,  which  he  said  were 
consistent  with  experience,  and  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  bullion  report ; 
and  showed  that  Mr.  B.  had  either  mistaken  the  cases  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  test  the  theory,  or  that  the  discrepancy  was  only  apparent,  and 
was  entirely  a consequence  of  his  inability  to  apply  the  theory,  and  not  of 
anything  erroneous  or  deficient  in  it.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was 
perfect  and  complete  ; and  the  elaborate  errors  and  mis-statements  of  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  served  only,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Coppleston,  “ to  illustrate 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  who  stepped  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth.” 

This  tract  affords  a striking  example  of  the  ascendency  which  those 
who  possess  a knowledge  both  of  principle  and  practice,  have  over  those 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  latter ; and  though  the  interest  of  the 
question  which  led  to  its  publication  has  now  subsided,  it  will  always  be 
read  with  delight  by  such  as  are  not  insensible  of  the  high  gratification 
which  all  ingenuous  minds  must  feel  in  observing  the  ease  with  which  a 
superior  intellect  clears  away  the  irrelevant  matter  with  which  a question 
has  been  designedly  embarrassed,  reduces  false  facts  to  their  just  value, 
and  traces  and  exhibits  the  constant  operation  of  the  same  general  princi- 
ple through  all  the  mazy  intricacies  of  practical  detail. 

The  merit  of  these  pamphlets  was  duly  appreciated ; and  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
society  was,  in  consequence,  courted  by  men  of  the  first  eminence,  who 
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were  not  less  pleased  with  his  modesty  and  unassuming  manners,  than 
with  the  vigor  of  his  understanding.  He  formed,  about  this  time,  that  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India, 
which  ended  only  with  his  death.  To  the  latter,  he  was  particularly  at- 
tached, and  readily  acknowledged  how  much  he  owed  to  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Ricardo’  next  appeared  as  an  author,  in  1815,  during  the  discussions 
on  the  bill,  afterwards  passed  into  a law,  for  raising  the  limit  at  which  for- 
eign com  might  be  imported  for  consumption,  to  80s.  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
a “ Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,”  (afterwards  Sir  Edward  West,) 
had,  by  a curious  coincidence,  in  tracts  published  almost  consentaneously, 
elucidated  the  true  theory  of  rent,  which,  though  discovered  by  Dr.  An- 
derson as  early  as  1777,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  But 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  perceived  the  bearing  of  the  theory  on  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
This  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Ricardo,  who,  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Influence 
of  a Low  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profits  of  Stock”  showed  the  effect  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  produce  on  wages  and  profits ; and  founded  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  on  the  very 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Malthus  had  endeavored  to  show  the  propriety  of 
subjecting  it  to  fresh  restrictions. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Ricardo  published  his  “ Proposals  for  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency , with  Observations  on  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  lbig» 
land”  In  this  pamphlet,  he  examined  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  value  of  money,  when  every  individual  has  the  power  to  supply 
it,  and  when  that  power  is  restricted  or  placed  under  a monopoly ; and  he 
showed  that,  in  the  former  case,  its  value  will  depend,  like  that  of  all  other 
freely  supplied  articles,  on  its  cost ; while,  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  unafiect- 
ed  by  that  circumstance,  and  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
issued  compared  with  the  demand.  This  is  a principle  of  great  impor- 
tance ; for  it  shows  that  intrinsic  worth  is  not  necessary  to  a currency,  and 
that,  provided  the  supply  of  paper  notes,  declared  to  be  legal  tender,  lie 
sufficiently  limited,  their  value  may  be  maintained  on  a par  with  the  value 
of  gold,  or  raised  to  any  higher  level.  It  therefore,  it  were  practicable 
to  devise  a plan  for  preserving  the  value  of  paper  on  a level  with  that  of 
gold,  without  making  it  convertible  into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
the  heavy  expense  of  a metallic  currency  would  be  saved.  To  effect  this 
desirable  object,  Mr.  Ricardo  proposed  that,  instead  of  being  made  ex- 
changeable for  gold  coins,  bank  notes  should  be  made  exchangeable  for 
bars  of  gold  bullion  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.  This  plan,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  was  obviously  fitted  to  check  the  over- 
issue of  paper  quite  as  effectually  as  it  is  checked  by  making  it  converti- 
ble into  coin ; while,  as  bars  could  not  be  used  as  currency,  it  prevented 
any  gold  from  getting  into  circulation,  and  consequently  saved  the  expenses 
of  coinage,  and  the  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  coins.  Mr.  Ricardo’s  pro- 
posal was  recommended  by  the  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  appointed  in  1819,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  Bank  of 
England  resuming  cash  payments ; and  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
bill  for  their  resumption  introduced  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel.  In 
practice,  it  was  found  completely  to  answer  the  object  of  checking  over- 
issue. But  inasmuch  as  it  required  that  the  place  of  sovereigns  should  be 
filled  with  one  pound  notes,  the  forgery  of  the  latter  began  to  be  exten- 
sively carried  on ; and  it  was  wisely  judged  better  to  incur  the  expense  of 
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recurring  to  and  keeping  up  a mixed  currency,  than  to  continue  a plan 
which,  though  productive  of  a large  saving,  held  out  an  all  but  irresistible 
temptation  to  crime. 

At  length,  in  1817,  Mr.  Ricardo  published  his  great  work  on  the  “ Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.”  This  was  a step  which 
he  did  not  take  without  much  hesitation.  He  was  not,  and  did  not  affect 
to  be,  insensible  of  the  value  of  literary  and  philosophical  reputation  ; but 
his  modesty  always  led  him  to  undervalue  his  own  powers ; and  having 
acquired  a very  high  degree  of  celebrity  as  a writer  on  currency,  he  was 
unwilling  to  risk  what  he  already  possessed  by  attempting  to  gain  more. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  allow  his  work  to  be  sent  to  press.  Its  appearance  forms  a 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  political  science.  Exclusive  of  many 
valuable  subsidiary  inquiries,  Mr.  Ricardo  has  pointed  out,  in  this  work, 
the  source  and  limiting  principle  of  exchangeable  value,  and  has  traced 
the  laws  which  determine  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  various 
ranks  and  orders  of  society.  The  powers  of  mind  displayed  in  these  in- 
vestigations, the  dexterity  with  which  the  most  abstruse  questions  are  un- 
ravelled, the  sagacity  displayed  in  tracing  the  operation  of  general  princi- 
ples, in  disentangling  them  from  such  as  are  of  a secondary  and  accidental 
nature,  and  in  perceiving  and  estimating  their  remote  consequences,  have 
never  been  surpassed ; and  will  forever  secure  the  name  of  Ricardo  a 
conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  done  most  to  unfold  the  mechan- 
ism of  society,  and  to  discover  the  circumstances  on  which  the  well-being 
of  its  various  orders  must  always  mainly  depend. 

Mr.  Ricardo  maintains,  in  this  work,  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities  or  their  relative  worth,  as  compared 
with  each  other,  depends  exclusively  on  the  quantity  of  labor  necessarily 
required  to  produce  them,  and  bring  them  to  market.  Smith  had  shown 
that  this  principle  determined  the  value  of  commodities  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  society,  before  land  had  been  appropriated  and  capital  accumulated  ; but 
he  supposed  that,  afler  land  had  become  property  and  rent  began  to  be 
paid,  and  after  capital  had  been  amassed  and  workmen  began  to  be  hired 
by  capitalists,  the  value  of  commodities  fluctuated,  not  only  according  to 
variations  in  the  lab^r  required  to  produce  and  bring  them  to  market,  but 
also  according  to  variations  of  rents  and  wages.  But  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
shown  that  this  theory  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  value  of  commodities  is 
determined  in  all  states  of  society  by  the  same  principle,  or  by  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  required  for  their  production.  He  showed  that  variations  of 
profits  or  wages,  by  affecting  different  commodities  to  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  extent,  would  either  have  no  influence  over  their  exchangeable 
value,  or  if  they  had  any,  it  would  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  they 
occasionally  affect  some  products  more  than  others.  And  Dr.  Anderson 
and  others,  having  already  shown  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  cost  or 
value,  it  follows  that  the  cost  or  value  of  all  freely  produced  commodities, 
the  supply  of  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  (abstracting  from  tem- 
porary variations  of  supply  and  demand,)  depends  wholly  on  the  quantity 
of  labor  required  for  their  production,  and  not  upon  the  rate  at  which  that 
labor  may  be  paid  ; so  that,  supposing  the  labor  required  to  produce  any 
number  of  commodities  to  remain  constant,  their  cost  and  value  will  also 
remain  constant,  whether  wages  fall  from  3s.  to  Is.,  or  rise  from  3s.  to  5s., 
or  7s.  a day.  This  is  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the  science  of  value, 
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and  the  clue  which  unravels  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Its  discovery  has  shed  & flood  of  light  on 
what  was  previously  shrouded  in  all  but  impenetrable  mystery ; and  the 
apparently  knotty,  and  hitherto  insoluble  questions,  regarding  the  action  of 
wages  and  profits  on  each  other  and  on  prices,  have  since  ceased  to  pre- 
sent  any  insuperable  difficulties.  What  the  researches  of  Locke  and 
Smith  did,  for  the  production  of  wealth,  those  of  Ricardo  have  done  for  its 
value- and  distribution. 

The  establishment  of  general  principles  being  Mr.  Ricardo’s  great  ob- 
ject, he  has  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  their  practical  application  ; 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  he  has,  in  great  measure,  overlooked  the  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  occasionally  countervailed.  In  illustration  of 
this,  we  may  mention,  that  society  being  laid  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly resorting  to  inferior  soils  to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  food,  Mr. 
Ricardo  lays  it  down  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  raw  produce  and 
wages  have  a constant  tendency  to  rise,  and  profits  to  fall.  And  this,  no 
doubt,  is  in  the  abstract  true.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed, 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  society  is  obliged  constantly  to  resort  to  inferior 
soils,  agriculture  is  on  the  other  hand  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement ; 
and  this  improvement  necessarily  in  so  far  countervails  the  decreasing  fer- 
tility  of  the  soil ; and  may,  and,  in  feet,  very  frequently  does,  more  than 
countervail  it.  Mr.  Ricardo  has  also  very  generally  overlooked  the  influ- 
ence of  increased  prices,  in  diminishing  consumption  and  stimulating  in- 
dustry ; so  that  his  conclusions,  though  true  according  to  his  assumptions, 
do  not  always  harmonize  with  what  really  takes  place.  But  his  is  not  & 
practical  work ; and  it  did  not  enter  into  his  plan  to  exhibit  the  circum- 
stances that  give  rise  to  the  discrepancies  in  question.  The  44  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation”  is  not  even  a systematic  treatise,  but 
is  principally  an  inquiry  respecting  certain  fundamental  principles,  most  of 
which  had  previously  been  undiscovered.  And  though  it  be  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  or,  it  may  be,  all  but  impossible,  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  these  principles  may  in  certain  cases  be  modified  by  other  princi- 
ples and  combinations  of  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  have  ascertained  their  existence.  They  are  so  many  land- 
marks to  which  to  refer,  and  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  even  in  matters 
most  essentially  practical. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s  work,  in  which  he  applies  his  principles  to 
discover  the  incidence  of  taxes  on  rent,  profit,  wages,  and  raw  produce,  is 
more  practical  than  the  others ; and  must  always  be  a subject  of  careful 
study  to  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  this  de- 
partment of  political  science. 

Mr.  Ricardo  had  now  become  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  and  had 
wholly  retired  from  business,  with  a fortune  acquired  with  the  universal 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  competitors.  But  he  did  not  retire  from  the 
bustle  of  active  life,  to  the  mere  enjoyment  of  his  acres — Non  fuit  con • 
silium  socordia  atque  desidia  bonum  otium  conterere — he  had  other  objects 
in  view ; and  while  his  leisure  hours,  when  in  the  country,  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  inquiries  connected  with  that  science,  of  which  he  was  now 
confessedly  at  the  head,  he  determined  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  usefuL 
ness  by  entering  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1819,  he  took  his  seat  as 
member  for  Portarlington.  His  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  had,  how. 
ever,  nearly  deprived  the  public  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  in  this 
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situation.  In  a letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  1819, 
he  says : “ You  will  have  seen  that  I have  taken  my  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I fear  that  1 shall  be  of  little  use  there.  I have  twice  at- 
tempted to  speak ; but  I proceeded  in  the  most  embarrassed  manner ; and 
I have  no  hope  of  conquering  the  alarm  with  which  I am  assailed  the  mo- 
ment I hear  the  sound  of  my  own  voice.”  And  in  a letter  to  the  same 
gentleman,  dated  the  22d  of  June,  1S19,  he  says  : “ I thank  you  for  your 
endeavors  to  inspire  me  with  confidence  on  the  occasion  of  my  addressing 
the  House.  Their  indulgent  reception  of  me  has,  in  some  degree,  made 
the  task  of  speaking  more  easy  to  me ; but  there  are  yet  so  many  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  my  success,  and  some,  1 fear,  of  a nature  nearly  insur- 
mountable, that  I apprehend  it  will  be  wisdom  and  sound  discretion  in  me 
to  content  myself  with  giving  silent  votes.”  Fortunately  he  did  not  adopt 
this  resolution.  The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  at  first  to  struggle,  and 
his  diffidence  in  himselfi  gradually  subsided ; while  the  mildness  of  his 
manners,  the  mastery  which  he  possessed  over  the  subjects  on  which  he 
spoke,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  speedily  secured  him  a very  ex- 
tensive influence,  both  in  the  House  and  the  country,  and  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Ricardo  was  not  one  of  those  who  make  speeches  to  suit  the 
ephemeral  circumstances  and  politics  of  the  day:  he  spoke  only  from 
principle,  and  with  a fixed  resolution  never  to  diverge  in  any  degree  from 
the  path  which  it  pointed  out ; he  neither  concealed  nor  modified  an  opin- 
ion for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  favor,  or  of  disarming  the  prejudices 
or  hostility,  of  any  man  or  set  of  men ; nor  did  he  ever  make  a speech, 
or  give  a vote,  which  he  was  not  well  convinced  was  founded  on  just  prin- 
ciples, and  calculated  to  promote  the  lasting  interests  of  the  public. 
Trained  to  habits  of  profound  thinking,  independent  in  his  fortune,  and 
indexible  in  his  principles,  Mr.  Ricardo  had  little  in  common  with  mere 
party  politicians.  The  public  good  was  the  grand  object  of  his  parlia- 
mentary exertions ; and  he  labored  to  promote  it,  not  by  engaging  in  party 
' combinations,  but  by  supporting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  aU  classes, 
and  by  unfolding  the  true  sources  of  national  wealth  and  general  pros 
perity. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  public  opinion,  respecting  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  since  the  period  when  Mr. 
Ricardo  obtained  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
gratifying.  Not  only  are  the  most  enlarged  principles  advocated  by  all 
the  leading  members  of  both  Houses ; not  only  are  they  now  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  exclusive  system  is  founded  on  vicious  principles,  and  that  it 
is  sound  policy  to  admit  the  freest  competition  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
and  to  deal  with  all  the  world  on  fair  and  liberal  principles ; but  they  are 
about  to  make  these  doctrines  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  give 
them  the  sanction  of  parliamentary  authority.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  the 
signal  merit  of  having,  despite  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  carried  out 
and  established,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  great  principles  of  commercial 
freedom  developed  by  Smith  and  his  followers.  And  we  believe,  that  that 
distinguished  statesman  would  readily  admit  that  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Mr.  Ricardo  have  powerfully  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  this  most 
desirable  consummation.  As  he  was  known  to  be  a master  in  M the  mas- 
ter-science of  civil  life,”  his  opinion,  from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
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Bouse  of  Commons,  was  referred  to  on  all  important  occasions  ;*  and  ha 
acquired  additional  influence  and  consideration,  according  as  experience 
served  to  render  the  House  and  the  country  better  acquainted  with  his 
talents  and  his  singleness  of  purpose. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Ricardo  contributed  an  article  on  the  44  Funding  System” 
to  the  Supplement  to  the  44  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  This  tract,  though 
somewhat  confused  in  its  arrangement,  embraces  many  valuable  discus, 
sions.  He  was  a decided  friend  to  the  plan  for  raising  the  supplies  for  a 
war  within  the  year,  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  taxation  ; and  he  also 
thought  (in  which  opinion  few  probably  will  be  disposed  to  concur)  that  it 
would  not  be  only  expedient,  but  practicable,  to  pay  off’  the  public  debt  by 
an  assessment  on  capital. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Ricardo  published,  during  the  parliamentary  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  his  tract  on  44  Protection  to  Agriculture  ” 
This  is  the  best  of  all  his  pamphlets,  and  is,  indeed,  a chef-d'ceuvre.  The 
important  questions  respecting  remunerating  price,  the  influence  of  a low 
and  high  value  of  corn  over  wages  and  profits,  the  influence  of  taxation 
over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  many  other  topics  of  equal  diffi- 
culty and  interest,  are  all  discussed  in  the  short  compass  of  eighty  or  nine- 
ty pages,  with  a precision  and  clearness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Had  Mr.  Ricardo  never  written  anything  else,  this  pamphlet  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  political  economists. 

Though  not  robust,  Mr.  Ricardo’s  constitution  was  apparently  good,  and 
his  health  such  as  to  promise  a long  life  of  usefulness.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  subject,  for  several  years,  to  an  affection  in  one  of  his  ears ; but  as 
it  had  not  given  him  any  serious  inconvenience,  he  paid  it  but  little  atten. 
tion.  When  he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  (Gatcomb  Park.) 
subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1823,  he  was  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits ; and,  besides  completing  a tract,  containing  a plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a National  Bank , he  engaged,  with  his  usual  ardor, 
in  elaborate  inquiries  regarding  some  of  the  more  abstruse  economical 
doctrines.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  bring  these  inquiries  to  a close  1 
Early  in  September,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a violent  pain  in  the 
diseased  ear : the  symptoms  were  not,  however,  considered  unfavorable  ; 
and  the  breaking  of  an  imposthume  that  had  been  formed  within  the  ear 
contributed  greatly  to  his  relief.  But  the  amendment  was  only  transitory  ; 
within  two  days,  inflammation  recommenced  ; and  after  a period  of  the 
greatest  agony,  pressure  on  the  brain  ensued,  which  produced  a stupor 
that  continued  until  death  terminated  his  sufferings,  on  the  11th  September, 
in  his  fifty-second  year. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Ricardo  was  most  amiable.  He  was  an  indulgent 
father  and  husband,  and  an  affectionate  and  zealous  friend.  No  man  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  free  from  every  species  of  artifice  and  pretension  ; 
more  sincere,  plain,  and  unassuming.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  assem- 
bling intelligent  men  around  him,  and  of  conversing  in  the  most  unre- 
strained manner  on  all  topics  of  interest,  but  more  especially  on  those 
connected  with  his  favorite  science.  On  these,  as  on  all  occasions,  he 

* Mr.  Ricardo  made  the  first  of  his  prominent  appearances  on  the  24  h of  May,  1819, 
in  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  respecting  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  He  did  not  rise  until  be  was  loudly  called  upon  from  all 
•ides  of  the  House. 
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readily  gave  way  to  others,  and  never  discovered  the  least  impatience  to 
speak  ; hut  when  he  did  speak,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  his  candor, 
and  bis  extraordinary  talent  for  resolving  a question  into  its  elements,  and 
for  setting  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  subjects  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  arrested  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  delighted  all  who 
heard  him.  He  never  entered  into  an  argument,  whether  in  public  or 
private,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  ingenuity,  of  baffling  an  opponent,  or  of 
gaining  a victory.  The  discovery  of  truth  was  his  exclusive  object.  He 
was  ever  open  to  conviction ; and  if  he  were  satisfied  he  had  either  ad- 
vanced or  supported  an  erroneous  opinion,  he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  error,  and  to  caution  others  against  it. 

Few  men  have  possessed,  in  a higher  degree  than  Mr.  Ricardo,  the 
talent  of  speaking  and  conversing  with  clearness  and  facility  on  the  ab- 
strusest  topics.  In  this  respect,  his  speeches  were  greatly  superior  to  his 
publications.  The  latter  cannot  be  readily  understood  and  followed,  with- 
out considerable  attention  ; but  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and  felicity 
with  which  he  illustrated  and  explained  the  most  difficult  questions  of  po- 
litical economy,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his  speeches.  With- 
out being  forcible,  his  style  of  speaking  was  easy,  fluent,  and  agreeable. 
It  was  impossible  to  take  him  off  his  guard.  To  those  who  were  not  fa- 
miliar with  his  speculations,  some  of  his  positions  were  apt  to  appear  para- 
doxical ; but  the  paradox  was  only  in  appearance.  He  rarely  advanced 
an  opinion  on  which  he  had  not  deeply  rellected,  and  without  examining  it 
in  every  point  of  view ; and  the  readiness  with  which  he  overthrew  the 
most  specious  objections  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  could  make  to 
his  doctrines,  is  the  best  proof  of  their  correctness,  and  of  the  superiority 
of  his  understanding.  That  there  were  greater  orators,  and  men  of  more 
varied  and  general  acquirements,  in  Parliament,  than  Mr.  Ricardo,  we 
readily  allow  ; but  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  in  point  of  deep,  clear,  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  he  had  no  superiors,  and  very  few,  if  any  equals, 
either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country. 

He  was  not  less  generous  than  intelligent ; he  was  never  slow  to  come 
forward  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  distressed  ; and  while  he  con- 
tributed to  almost  every  charitable  institution  in  the  metropolis,  he  sup-, 
ported,  at  his  own  expense,  an  alms-house  for  the  poor,  and  two  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  seat  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  publications  previously  enumerated,  Mr.  Ricardo  left  one  or 
two  manuscripts.  Among  others,  a “ Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
National  Bank”  was  found  in  a finished  state,  and  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished. 

He  also  left  H Notes”  on  Mr.  Malthus’s  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy ; containing  a vindication  of  his  own  doctrines  from  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  showing  the  mistakes  into  which  he  conceives  Mr.  M. 
had  fallen. 

Though  not  properly  belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Ricardo  voted 
almost  uniformly  with  the  Opposition.  He  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  many  advantages  would  result  from  giving  the  people  a great- 
er influence  over  the  choice  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  they  then  possessed  ; and  he  wa9  so  far  a friend  to  the  system 
of  the  radical  reformers,  as  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  plan  of  voting 
by  ballot ; which  he  considered  as  the  best  means  for  securing  the  mass 
of  the  electors  against  improper  solicitations,  and  for  enabling  them  to 
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rote  in  favor  of  the  candidates  whom  they  really  approved.  He  did  not, 
however,  agree  with  the  radical  reformers  in  their  plan  of  universal  suf- 
frage ; he  thought  the  elective  franchise  should  be  given  to  all  who  pos- 
sessed a certain  amount  of  property ; but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  while  ii 
would  be  a very  hazardous  experiment,  no  practical  good  would  result  from 
giving  the  franchise  indiscriminately  to  all.  His  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects are  fully  stated  in  the  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the 
Speech  on  the  BaUot , which  will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  by  Murray,  of  London. 

Of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  political  econ- 
omy, there  can  be,  among  intelligent  men,  only  one  opinion.  His  works 
have  made  a very  great  addition  to  the  mass  of  useful  and  universally  in- 
teresting truths,  and  afford  some  of  the  finest  examples  to  be  met  with,  of 
discriminating  analysis,  and  of  profound  and  refined  discussion.  The 
brevity  with  which  be  has  stated  some  of  his  most  important  propositions  ; 
their  intimate  dependence  on  each  other ; the  fewness  of  his  illustrations ; 
and  the  mathematical  cast  he  has  given  to  his  reasoning,  render  it  some- 
times a little  difficult  for  readers,  unaccustomed  to  such  investigations, 
readily  to  follow  him.  But  we  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  those  who  will 
give  to  his  works  the  attention  of  which  they  are  so  worthy,  will  find  them 
to  be  as  logical  and  conclusive  as  they  are  profound  and  important.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Quintilian,  that  the  students  of  eloquence  who  were 
highly  delighted  with  Cicero,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  their 
art ; and  the  same  may,  without  hesitation,  be  said  of  the  students  of  po- 
liticai  economy  who  find  pleasure  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Ricardo : lUe  se 
profecisse  sciat , cui  Ricardo  valde  placebit . 

When  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Ricardo  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  are  brought  under  view  ; and  when  it  is  also  recollected, 
that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one , it  may  be  truly  said  that  very  few 
have  ever  achieved  so  much.  His  industry  was  as  remarkable  as  his  sa- 
gacity and  his  candor. 

“The  history  of  Mr.  Ricardo/ ’ to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  “holds 
out  a bright  and  inspiring  example.  Mr.  Ricardo  had  everything  to  do 
for  himself ; and  he  did  everything.  Let  not  the  generous  youth,  whose 
aspirations  are  higher  than  his  circumstances,  despair  of  attaining  either 
the  highest  intellectual  excellence,  or  the  highest  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  his  species,  when  he  recollects  in  what  circumstances  Mr.  Ricardo 
opened,  and  in  what  he  closed,  his  memorable  life.  He  had  his  fortune 
to  make  ; his  mind  to  form ; he  had  even  his  education  to  commence  and 
conduct.  In  a field  of  the  most  intense  competition,  he  realized  a large 
fortune,  with  the  universal  esteem  and  affection  of  those  who  could  best 
judge  of  the  honor  and  purity  of  his  acts.  Amid  this  scene  of  active  ex- 
ertion and  practical  detail,  he  cultivated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense, 
and  patient,  and  comprehensive  thinking ; such  as  have  been  rarely 
equalled,  and  never  excelled.” 

Mr.  Ricardo  left  a widow,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
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Art.  YI.-LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  OHIO. 

There  are  three  grades  of  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  State  of  Ohio— Justices’  Courts,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Su- 
preme Court,  besides  certain  local  jurisdictions. 

Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  always  open  for  the  application  of 
remedies  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  each 
township,  for  the  term  of  three  years  ; receive  their  commission  from  the 
Governor ; have  a limited  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  contract,  when  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ; and  may  render  judgment,  on  confession  of  the  debtor,  in  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars.  Judgment  may  be  recovered  on  the  third  day  after 
the  service  of  process,  unless  proceedings  are  delayed  by  real  or  sham  de- 
fences. From  these  judgments,  there  is  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  oounty ; or  the  debtor  may  stay  the  execution  there- 
on from  two  to  eight  months,  according  to  the  amount,  by  giving  security 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice. 

The  State  is  divided  into  sixteen  judicial  circuits  or  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a president  judge,  and  in  each  county  three  associate  judges, 
who,  with  the  president  judge,  constitute  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
This  court  holds  three  terms  a year ; has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  all 
civil  cases  of  which  the  justice  takes  cognizance,  and  original  jurisdiction 
over  all  controversies  when  the  amount  involved  exceeds  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  of  a very  multifarious  char- 
acter. It  takes  cognizance  of  the  whole  range  almost  of  civil  rights ; is 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  decedents,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians ; it  licenses  tavern-keepers,  and  ministers  to  marry ; 
appoints  auctioneers  and  school-examiners ; lays  out  and  locates  roads, 
&c.,  &c.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  chancery,  and  original  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  offences,  with  few  exceptions. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  court  of  dernier  resort,  and  is  composed  of 
four  judges.  They  have  power  to  divide  the  State  into  two  circuits,  within 
which,  two  of  them  are  required  to  hold  a court  once  a year.  This  court 
sits  annually  in  bank,  at  Columbus,  for  the  final  adjudication  of  such  ques- 
tions as  have  been  reserved  by  it  on  the  circuit.  Its  decisions  have  been 
reported  since  1821,  and  the  forthcoming  volume  will  be  the  fifteenth  of 
its  reports.  It  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  over  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds 
one  thousand  dollars ; and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  over  all  cases  in  chancery  in  which  the  latter  court  has  original 
jurisdiction.  Law  cases  may  be  removed  from  the  Common  Pleas  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  writ  of  error  or  certiorari,  for  decision ; the  right  of 
appeal  having  been  taken  away  by  a recent  amendment  of  the  law. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  in  Ohio,  in  1838.  The  debtor 
may,  however,  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  if  the  creditor,  his  agent,  or 
attorney,  will  make  oath  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  indebtedness ; 
and. 

That  the  debtor  is  about  to  remove  his  property  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors ; or, 

That  he  has  converted,  or  is  about  to  convert  his  property  into  money, 
or  the  purpose  of  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditors ; or, 
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That  he  has  property  or  rights  in  action,  which  he  fraudulently  con- 
ceals ; or, 

That  he  has  assigned,  removed,  or  disposed  ofj  or  is  about  to  dispose  of 
his  property,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors  ; or, 

That  he  fraudulently  contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation,  for 
which  suit  is  about  to  be  brought ; or, 

That  he  is  about  to  remove  bis  body  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
or  , with  intent  thereby  to  defraud  his  creditors ; or, 

That  he  is  not  a resident  of  the  State. 

From  this  arrest,  the  debtor  may  release  himself  by  giving  bail  for  bis 
appearance  at  court,  when  the  process  is  returnable.  Suits  thus  entered, 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  judgment,  as  when  commenced  by  sum- 
mons, which  is  the  ordinary  process.  The  defendant  is  deemed  to  be  in 
court  on  the  return  of  process  served.  The  practice,  in  its  details,  varies 
on  the  different  circuits ; but  on  money  demands,  judgment  may  be  recov- 
ered at  the  first  term  of  the  court  afler  the  appearance  term,  unless  de- 
layed by  & full  docket,  or  the  interposition  of  dilatory  defences. 

ATTACHMENT. 

There  is  no  seizure  or  attachment  of  property  upon  judgment,  Except  in 
cases  of  absconding  and  non-resident  debtors.  If  the  creditor,  his  agent* 
or  attorney,  will  make  oath  of  the  existence  of  an  indebtedness  in  an 
amount  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  and  that  his  debtor  is  not  a resident 
of  the  State,  or  has  absconded,  an  attachment  will  issue  for  the  seizure  of 
his  real  and  personal  estate  ; and,  by  what  is  called  the  garnishee  process* 
confiscating  the  credits  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  his  debtors. 

Three  terms  of  the  court  must  intervene  before  judgment  can  be  ren- 
dered, and  before  the  property  can  be  sold,  except  what  is  of  a perishable 
nature.  Other  creditors  may  join  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  and  en- 
title themselves  to  a pro  rata  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property 
and  credits  attached ; and  if  the  creditor,  at  whose  instance  the  writ  of 
attachment  issued,  abandons  the  prosecution,  or  neglects  to  carry  it  on* 
any  other  creditor  may  take  it  up  and  prosecute  to  judgment.  There  is 
no  other  proceeding  at  law,  by  which  the  debtor’s  property  can  be  seized 
before  the  creditor  has  obtained  a judgment.  It  is  a proceeding  in  rem, 
strictly,  and  does  not  lie  against  joint  debtors  or  copartners,  unless  all  the 
joint  debtors  or  copartners  are  non-residents,  or  have  absconded.  It  is 
the  property  seized,  or  the  credits  attached,  which  gives  to  the  court  juris- 
diction. The  property  may  be  claimed  by  a third  person  ; and  if  on  trial 
it  should  be  adjudged  to  be  in  the  claimant,  the  suit  will  fail  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  unless  persons  have  been  summoned  as  garnishees,  who  are 
indebted  to  the  defendant  in  the  attachment,  or  have  credits  in  their  bands 
belonging  to  him. 

JUDGMENT  LIENS. 

Judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  are 
liens  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor  lying  in  the  county  where  the 
judgments  are  rendered.  Voluntary  conveyances  or  encumbrances  of  bis 
real  estate,  made  by  the  debtor  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  the 
court  at  which  judgments  are  recovered,  create  no  lien  or  encumbrance  as 
against  those  judgments.  Judgments  recovered  in  favor  of  different  cred- 
itors, against  the  same  debtor,  at  the  same  term  of  court,  have  no  prefer- 
ence or  priority,  unless  acquired  subsequently  by  the  greater  vigilance  of 
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one  creditor.  This  would  happen  in  case  all  the  creditors  should  lie  by 
for  one  year,  without  causing  executions  to  be  levied  upon  the  real  estate 
of  the  debtor ; after  the  expiration  of  a year,  the  execution  first  levied 
would  be  first  satisfied  as  between  those  judgments. 

In  the  meantime,  other  creditors  may  have  acquired  advantages  in  the 
case  of  vigilance.  This  is  the  doctrine : judgments  bind  the  lands  of  the 
debtor  one  year  without  the  levy  of  execution,  as  against  judgments  sub- 
sequently recovered,  and  five  years  as  against  the  voluntary  conveyances 
of  the  judgment  debtor.  Judgments  recovered  at  the  same  term,  will  di- 
vide the  proceeds  of  the  debtor’s  real  estate  pro  rata,  if  the  lien  is  not  lost 
by  delay.  Judgments  recovered  at  different  terms,  will  be  satisfied  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  the  date,  the  oldest  judgment  being  first  paid, 
unless  this  order  should  be  deranged  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  creditor* 

The  personalty  of  the  debtor  is  not  bound  until  execution  is  levied 
upon  it. 

Judgments  become  dormant  in  five  years  after  they  are  recovered,  if  no 
execution  issues,  and  in  five  years  after  the  return  of  the  last  execution, 
but  may  be  revived  by  scire  facias . 

The  judgment  debtor  may  be  taken  in  execution,  for  causes  analogous 
to  those  for  which  he  might  have  been  arrested  on  mesne  process — the 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum  issuing  in  term  time,  on  the  allowance  of  the 
court,  and  in  vacation,  on  the  allowance  of  a single  judge,  upon  tho  oath 
of  the  creditor,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  and  such  other  testimony  as  he 
may  present,  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or  judge,  the  ex- 
istence of  one  of  the  causes  specified  in  the  statute  for  the  arrest  of  the 
debtor  in  execution. 

The  debtor  thus  arrested,  may  take  the  jail  limits  which  are  co-cxten- 
sive  with  the  county,  by  giving  the  required  security ; or  he  may  release 
himself  entirely,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  debtor 
act.  The  certificate  of  discharge  from  the  proper  court,  exempts  his 
body  from  imprisonment  for  existing  debt,  but  does  not  release  or  exempt 
from  execution  the  subsequent  acquisitions  of  the  insolvent. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 

The  time  limited  by  law  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  on  contracts  in 
writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed,  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory 
notes,  is  fifteen  years ; on  book  accounts  and  parol  agreements,  six  years 
from  the  time  the  party  had  a right  to  sue,  as  limited  in  the  contract,  or 
after  the  last  payment  or  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  or  allegation. 

There  are  certain  disabilities,  such  as  infancy,  insanity,  and  imprison- 
ment, which,  if  existing  at  the  time  the  right  of  action  accrued,  will  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  rule. 

Contracts  made  in  another  State,  between  persons  not  resident  in  this 
State,  will  be  governed  by  the  lawtbf  the  State  where  they  were  made. 
If  barred  by  the  limitation  acts  of  that  State,  they  will  be  barred  in  this. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS. 

Bonds. — Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  made  payable  tn 
money  to  any  person,  or  order,  or  bearer,  or  assigns,  are  negotiable  by 
endorsement,  and  each  successive  endorsee  is  invested  with  the  legal  title 
to  the  same.  The  maker  of  a bond  or  note,  the  drawer  and  acceptor  of 
a bill  of  exchange,  and  all  the  prior  endorsers,  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
holder  to  a joint  judgment. 
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These  instruments  are  entitled  to  three  days  of  grace.  Twelve  per 
cent  damages  are  given  on  protested  bills,  when  drawn  on  any  person  or 
corporate  body  without  the  United  States,  and  six  per  cent,  when  drawn 
on  any  person  or  corporate  body  within  the  United  States  and  without  the 
State  of  Ohio.  To  entitle  the  holder  to  the  statutory  damages,  the  bill 
must  be  regularly  protested  under  the  notarial  seal.  No  damages  are 
given  upon  protested  bills,  when  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  within  the 
State,  although  the  bill  is  made  payable  without  the  State. 

A note  made  payable  to  any  person,  or  bearer,  may  be  transferred 
without  endorsement. 

In  actions  against  the  makers  of  sealed  instruments — against  the  drawee, 
acceptor,  or  endorser  of  a bill  of  exchange — against  the  maker  or  en- 
dorsee of  a promissory  note,  the  plaintiff  is  not  required  to  prove  the  sig- 
nature of  the  party  sued,  unless  the  defendant  will  attach  to  his  plea  of  the 
general  issue  in  the  case,  an  affidavit  that  the  signature  purporting  to  be 
his  is  not  genuine. 

U8UBY. 

The  law  for  the  protection  of  the  debtor  against  usury,  is  mild,  but 
salutary.  Six  per  cent  is  the  established  rate  of  interest  on  liquidated 
demands.  A stipulation  in  a contract,  for  the  payment  of  a higher  rate, 
will  not  be  enforced ; but  if  illegal  interest  has  been  once  voluntarily  paid, 
it  cannot  be  recovered  back.  No  forfeiture  or  penalty  is  attached  to  a 
contract  tainted  with  usury ; it  is  valid  and  binding  for  the  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  legal  interest.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  a debtor  from 
a judgment  covering  excessive  interest,  unless  he  bring,  or  offer  to  bring 
the  money  justly  due  into  court,  when  he  files  his  bill. 

A stipulation  in  a contract  to  pay  collection  fees,  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  legal  interest,  is  illegal,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

There  are  other  points  in  our  law  interesting  to  the  creditor,  particu- 
larly the  remedy  he  may  have  against  his  debtor  before  his  claim  has 
ripened  into  a judgment,  which  will  be  considered  in  a future  number. 


Art.  TIL— COST  OF  WHEAT-GBOWING. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  March,  1847,  we  published  a letter 
from  an  intelligent  farmer  of  Western  New  York,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, with  some  comments  of  our  own  thereon.  We  have  received  the 
following,  in  reply  to  those  comments.  We  insert  the  communication  of 
our  correspondent,  premising,  however,  that  a magazine  is  not  exactly  the 
arena  for  a controversy ; and  we  shall  therefore  forbear  to  push  the  sub- 
ject further  than  to  correct  some  amjarent  misapprehensions  on  his  part ; 
the  fact  that  wheat  can  be  raised  at  the  low  price  we  stated,  being  too 
well  established,  practically,  to  be  overthrown  by  speculations. 

We  have  italicised  some  lines  that  we  wish  to  correct.  We  did  not  say 
that  seed  should  not  be  charged  in  the  expense,  but  that  it  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  product,  and  the  expense  of  raising  charged  upon  the 
balance.  The  prophecy  in  relation  to  what  mil  be  the  result  of  a certain 
system  of  farming,  does  not  affect  the  expense  of  that  system  now.  We 
did  not  give  the  comparative  statement  of  the  best  eight  wheat  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  product  per  acre  per  head,  but  simply  to  show 
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the  decrease  of  population  in  those  counties  where  it  costs  much  to  raise 
wheat,  and  the  increase  in  those  counties  where  it  can  be  done  for  less.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  our  correspondent  that  he  is  in  error,  in  what  he 
thinks  an  “ important  ” comparison,  viz. : the  product  of  wheat,  with  the 
number  of  the  population  according  to  the  census.  If  he  can  show  that 
all  the  population  in  each  of  the  counties  cultivate  wheat,  or  that  each 
working  farmer  has  the  same  number  of  children , his  comparison  will  be 
good.  As  thus — a man  with  50  acres,  20  in  wheat,  raises  400  bushels, 
numbering  himself  wife,  and  hired  man,  being  133  bushels  per  head. 
Next  year  his  wife  may  have  twins , and  the  average  at  the  same  crop 
will  be,  according  to  the  census,  80  bushels  per  head.  In  a few  years  he 
may  have  four  children,  and,  with  the  same  crop,  the  average  will  be  re- 
duced to  57  bushels  per  head.  There  is,  however,  no  diminution  in  the 
reward  of  labor ! The  comparison  of  the  number  of  the  population  with 
the  wheat  raised  m the  county,  is  altogether  erroneous  ! 

We  do  not  see  that  the  fact  of  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  St  Joseph’s,  being 
outlets  for  the  products  of  other  counties,  weakens  the  inference  that  large 
receipts  at  those  places  come  from  the  wheat  counties  rather  than  from 
those  counties  that  produce  but  little  of  the  grain  ; nor  that  the  continued 
and  regular  receipt  of  increasing  supplies,  in  years  of  low  prices,  can  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a losing  business. 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt  : — 

Sir — Although  it  may  savor  of  presumption,  for  an  obscure  farmer,  bom  and 
bred  upon  the  soil,  to  enter  into  a controversy  with  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Merchants’  Magazine,  albeit  on  a subject  with  which  he  is  practically  acquainted, 
yet,  as  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  is  a subject  of  considerable  interest,  and  to  more 
than  one  class  of  the  community,  I shall  request  you  to  publish  this  answer  to 
your  comments  on  my  communcation,*  commenting  on  your  paragraph  in  the 
Merchants’  Magazine  for  October,  1846. 

Your  correspondent,  however  “ irrelevant  ” his  statements  may  have  been,  did 
not  “ mistake  the  point  of  your  remarks,”  which  was,  that  “ wheat  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  unlimited  quantities  in  sacks,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  for  16  cents 
per  bushel,  free  on  board.”  What  I undertake  to  show,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
livered in  any  quantity  worth  mentioning  for  that  price.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  the  average  per  acre,  is  an  item  of  the  first  importance  in  making  up  an  es- 
timate of  cost  Your  correspondent  places  it  at  20  bushels, — not  because  a much 
larger  amount  may  not  and  has  not  been  raised,  for  he  knows  that  in  isolated 
cases  it  has  been  largely  exceeded,  both  in  New  York  and  at  the  West, — but  be- 
cause he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  more  than  an  average,  both  for  this  State  or  any 
Western  State.  Having  but  imperfect  statistical  data  from  any  Western  State, 
on  this  subject,  my  statements  must  necessarily  lack  the  sanction  of  official  au- 
thority. The  average  for  a section  of  country  of  some  extent,  is  doubtless  the 
true  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  false  to  found 
a statement  of  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  from  Mr.  P. 
Schaeffer’s  crop  of  2,400  bushels,  on  40  acres,  or  from  Mr.  Blackmer’s  crop  of 
over  60  bushels  per  acre,  both  raised  in  this  town,  when  experience  shows,  that 
for  a term  of  years  the  average  is  but  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  crop  of 
England,  with  her  cheap  labor,  high  prices,  and  scientific  agriculture,  has  not 
yet,  I believe,  reached  an  average  of  30  bushels  per  acre  ; ana  it  is  but  a few 
years  since  it  did  not  exceed  15.  With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  believe  that 
30  bushels  per  acre  is  an  average  for  any  Western  State,  with  its  imperfect  cul- 
ture, low  prices,  and  high  labor  ? But  giving  you  that  advantage,  I propose  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  raised  even  on  that  average,  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
for  17  cents  per  bushel. 

* See  Merchants’  Magazine  for  March,  1847,  VoL  XVI.,  No.  3,  pp.  263-296. 
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You  state  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  fencing  Western  lands  at  $3  60  per 
acre,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  interest  of  that,  at  7 per 
cent,  is  24£  cents,  say  25.  Well,  after  having  fenced  and  broken  up  his  land,  the 
Western  farmer  certainly  has  to  plough  once,  at  least,  which  we  will  put  at  88 
cents  ; two  harrowings,  25  cents  each  ; sowing,  6 cents.  Notwithstanding  your 
opinion  to  the  contrary , I must  still  consider  seed  as  an  item  to  be  charged  to  the 
expense  of  producing  wheat,  as  I before  did;  for  the  Western  farmer  certainly 
has,  in  the  beginning,  to  buy  his  seed  corn,  and  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  estima- 
ted on  your  principle ; and  so  of  any  future  crop.  The  true  way  to  estimate  the 
profit  or  loss  of  a crop,  is  to  charge  it  with  all  its  expenses,  and  credit  it  with  all 
its  products — seed,  1£  bushels  at  50  cents,  75  cents  per  acre.  You  are  in  error, 
in  supposing  that  the  smooth  lands  of  the  Western  lake  shores  afford  facilities  for 
machine  labor,  which  do  not  exist  here,  thereby  reducing  the  items  of  harvesting 
and  thrashing  to  one-half  of  my  statement.  On  the  contrary,  Hall’s  Improved 
Thrasher  ana  Separator,  made  at  Rochester,  in  this  county,  is  believed  to  be  as 
good  a machine  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  Western  State,  as  it  thrashes  and  cleans, 
ready  for  market,  from  300  to  400  bushels  per  day,  in  good  wheat ; he  ib  also  con- 
stantly building  them  for  the  Western  market.  It  has  also  become  the  annual 
business  of  some  men  from  this  county,  to  transport  their  machines  and  horses  to 
all  the  Western  States,  as  far  as  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing ; and  if  your 
statement  is  correct,  they  go  there  to  work  for  half  price,  with  their  expenses  and 
loss  of  time  to  boot.  It  costs  more  there  than  it  does  here — put  it  at  about  the 
same — say  $9  per  100  bushels,  which  is  about  an  average,  and  it  will  give  $2  70 
per  acre,  or,  on  an  average  of  20  busliels,  $1  80.  The  same  general  remark  may 
be  made  in  relation  to  harvesting,  as  we  have  a firm  in  Brockport,  in  this  county, 
who  are  manufacturing  harvesting  machines  by  the  hundred,  on  Western  account, 
and  for  this  State,  also;  but  as  machine  labor  for  harvesting,  has  not  been  yet 
fully  tested,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  what  its  ultimate  effects  may  be ; and  as  it  has 
not  yet,  either  here  or  at  the  West,  to  any  considerable  extent,  superseded  the  use 
of  the  cradle,  I must  still  base  my  estimate  on  that,  which  will  be  about,  on  an 
average,  $1  50  ; then  there  is  marketing,  which  will  cost  more  than  4 cents  ; but 
call  it  that,  and  we  have  the  following  results : — 


Interest, 

9 0 25 

Harvesting,... 

f 1 50 

Ploughing, 

0 75 

Thrashing, 

2 70 

Harrowing, 

0 50 

Marketing, 

4 

Sowing, 

■ ■■  ■ 

Seed, 

| Total, 

$6  55 

Which  would  give  within  a small  fraction  of  22  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  20 
bushels,  a small  one  over  28  cents.  Good  practical  farmers  will  certainly  smile 
incredulously  at  the  idea  of  producing  wheat  in  this  way ; yet,  to  show  its  ab- 
surdity, it  is  perhaps  well  enough  to  state  it  so  ; but  the  practice  of  sowing  wTheat, 
with  once  ploughing,  after  wheat,  as  is  practised  pretty  extensively  at  the  West, 
is  ruinous  in  the  end.  It  has  been  tried  here,  and  utterly  failed  ; it  unit  do  the 
tame,  there. 

You  give  us  a statement  of  the  best  eight  wheat-growing  counties  in  this  State , 
compared  with  the  same  number  of  the  best  in  Michigan,  (and  I believe  them  to 
be  as  good  as  any  eight  counties  in  any  Western  State,)  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  average  of  wheat,  in  these  counties,  is  30  bushels  per  acre ; and  that, 
combined  with  cheap  land  and  tillage,  they  can  produce  wheat  at  17  cents  per 
bushel.  But  there  is  one  comparison  you  have  not  made,  and  an  important  one , too, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  statistical  data.  It  appears,  then,  that  excluding  the 
city  of  Rochester,  in  Monroe  county,  the  population  of  these  eight  counties,  in 
1840,  amounted  to  321,538,  and  the  product  of  wheat,  6,137,838  bushels;  tliis 
would  give  an  average  of  19|  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  In  1845,  with  a di- 
minished population  of  317,613  inhabitants,  the  same  counties  show  an  increased 
production  of  6,441,090  bushels,  being  20$  bushels  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the 
eight  counties  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  with  a population  of  109,183,  the  product 
was  1,394,452  bushels,  or  12$  bushels  to  each  inhabitant— call  it  13;  and  it  shows 
that  in  1840,  the  product  of  one  man’s  labor,  in  New  York,  was  6 bushels  greater 
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than  in  Michigan,  and  in  1815,  it  was  upwards  of  7 bushels  greater.  Now,  what 
results  do  these  figures  produce,  and  what  facts  do  they  substantiate?  The  first 
is,  that  the  labor  of  one  man,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  produced,  in  1840,  one- 
third  more  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  Michigan.  It  demolishes  the  30 
bushels  per  acre  theory.  It  also  demolishes  the  theory  of  raising  wheat  at  17 
cents  per  bushel ; for,  if  the  labor  of  one  man  in  New  York,  produces  one-third 
more  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  Michigan — when  the  average  product  of 
wheat,  in  New  York,  is  wider  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  cost  over  50  cents  per 
bushel — by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  shown  that  the  laborer  in  Michi- 
gan produces  double  the  amount  at  one-third  the  cost  ? It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  population  in  Michigan  is  more  essentially  agricultural  than  it  is  in  this 
State.  We  have  more  men  in  other  occupations  than  they  have  there.  It  is  the 
sons  of  our  farmers  who  go  West,  not  the  men  whose  strong  arms  hewed  down 
the  forests  of  Western  New'  York ; they  stay  here  to  enjoy,  in  the  evening  of  life, 
the  reward  of  their  youthful  toil.  Consequently,  there  is,  from  these  causes,  a 
greater  number  of  unproductive  inhabitants  in  New  York,  than  in  Michigan— 
thus  enhancing,  in  a still  greater  degree,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  New 
York  farmer. 

But  your  correspondent  is  not  left  wholly  to  inference,  in  this  matter.  He  has  # 
himself  had  some  practical  acquaintance  with  wheat-growing  in  Michigan,  in 
Van  Buren  county,  adjoining  Kalamazoo — which  ranges  highest  in  your  list  in 
production,  according  to  population,  partaking  of  the  same  general  characteris- 
tic?— and  his  product  was  much  under  20  bushels  per  acre. 

There  are  many  other  expenses,  connected  with  the  production  of  wheat,  that 
have  not  been  enumerated  in  this  communication.  Thus,  a barn  is  almost  as  es- 
sential to  a farmer,  as  fences  ; and  although  it  costs  a considerable  sum  of  money 
to  get  a good  barn,  yet  it  costs  more  to  do  without  one.  And  as  a farmer  and  his 
family  can  neither,  like  the  prairie  dogs,  burrow  in  the  earth,  nor,  like  the  birds 
of  heaven,  nestle  amid  the  boughs  of  the  forest,  it  follows  that  he  mu6t  have  a 
house  to  live  in.  Although  both  may  be  of  the  cheapest  kind,  yet  they  go  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  his  investment ; and  as  they  are  fixtures  to  the  soil,  the  in- 
terest and  decay,  incident  to  such  structures,  is  just  as  legitimate  an  item  of  cal- 
culation, in  his  profit  and  loss  account,  as  the  pull  and  wear  and  tear  of  a press 
is,  to  a printer. 

Although  the  statistics  of  the  three  ports  of  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  St.  Joseph’s, 
are  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject  of  inquiry,  yet,  as  they  are  introduced  for  the 
same  apparent  purpose,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  them.  The  export 
of  the  three  ports,  in  1841,  was  257,962  barrels  of  flour,  and  164,607  bushels  of 
wheat ; in  1846,  it  was  748,533  barrels  of  flour,  and  722,889  bushels  of  wheat. 
Comparing  the  exports  for  the  two  years,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
increased  production  in  the  eight  counties  bears  the  6ame  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ports of  the  three  cities,  in  1846,  that  they  did  in  1841,  the  whole  crop,  for  1846, 
must  have  reached  2,800,000  bushels.  This  reasoning  might  be  nearly  correct , if 
the  three  cities  named  were  the  ports  of  transit  for  the  eight  counties  only ; but 
they  receive , not  only  their  product , but  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  counties  in 
Michigan , besides  a part  of  one  or  two  in  Ohio,  and  four  or  five,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  Indiana.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  Central  Railroad  has  been 
constructed  to  Kalamazoo,  and  the  Southern  road  to  Adrian,  giving  to  the  ports 
of  Detroit  and  Monroe  a cheap  and  expeditious,  in  place  of  a slow  and  expensive 
line  of  communication,  besides  adding  a considerable  extent  of  territory  to  each, 
which  before  found  an  outlet  elsewhere.  Yonr  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me,  can- 
not be  quite  correct,  as  these  ports  form  the  outlet  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
Michigan,  and  the  eight  counties  named,  produced,  in  1840,  abort  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  State — the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the  State  being 
2,157,108  bushels ; and  as  the  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  excluded  in  this  ag- 
gregate, and  included  in  the  amount  of  exports,  they  will  about  balance  the  re- 
mainder of  Michigan  which  goes  elsewhere,  so  that  the  most  correct  basis  would 
be,  the  whole  product  of  Michigan  in  1840.  This  would  show  a different  result 
from  that  at  which  you  arrive.  Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  it  would  give  an 
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aggregate  of  3,091,281  -bushels,  allowing  a barrel  of  flour  to  be  equal  to  4J  bush- 
els of  wheat.  Allowing  4 bushels  per  head  for  home  consumption,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  now,  to  be  2,800,000,  (I  have  not  the  census  for  1846  to  refer 
to,)  it  would  give,  for  the  product  of  the  whole  State,  4,21 1 ,287  bushels.  Deduct- 
ing something  for  the  exports  included  in  this  estimate  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  it 
gives  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  for  the  whole  State,  since  1840. 

Your  remark  in  relation  to  the  great  increase  at  Chicago,  without  interna]  lines 
of  communication,  is  explained  by  the  principle  stated  in  my  former  communica- 
tion. The  year  1844,  was  one  of  low  prices — wheat  ranging  from  40  to  60  cents 
per  bushel.  At  that  place,  in  the  winter  of  1845,  it  was  from  75  to  98  cents, 
ranging  for  a considerable  time  at  the  last  named  price.  The  effect  was,  that  an 
unlooked-for  quantity  was  called  out  from  distant  points,  reducing  the  price  of 
flour  in  New  York,  m June,  to  $4  per  barrel,  and  mining  the  dealers.  It  was 
not  the  $4  per  barrel,  in  June,  that  called  out  the  wheat,  but  the  high  price  of 
wheat  of  the  winter  preceding.  s.  w. 

Wheatland,  Monroe  County,  New  York . 


Art.  7DI.— COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE,  IN  1844. 

A GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  ITS  COLONIES, 
AND  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1844.* 

The  following  article  is  translated  and  made  up  from  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Customs  of  France,  for  the  year  1844. 

Some  technical  terms  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  important  to  notice* 
The  terras  “General  Commerce,”  and  “Special  Commerce,”  are  applied 
both  to  imports  and  exports.  As  applied  to  imports,  “general  commerce” 
includes  everything  brought  into  the  kingdom,  by  land  or  by  sea,  without 
regard  to  its  origin  or  final  destination — whether  it  is  for  consumption, 
warehousing,  re-exportation,  or  transit.  “Special  commerce ” includes 
only  what  is  consumed  within  the  kingdom.  As  applied  to  exports,  “gen- 
eral commerce  ” includes,  in  like  manner,  everything  sent  abroad,  what- 
ever its  origin.  “ Special  commerce  ” includes  only  articles  of  French 
production,  and  those  which,  having  been,  as  it  were,  naturalized  by  the 
payment  of  import  duties,  are  afterwards  exported. 

In  speaking  of  the  countries  from  which  merchandise  is  imported,  or  to 
which  it  is  exported,  no  regard  is  paid  to  its  origin,  or  its  final  destination. 
Reference  is  made  only  to  the  country  which  the  article  last  leaves  before 
reaching  France,  or  to  which  it  is  first  carried  after  leaving  France. 

The  valuations  are  made  according  to  the  value  called  “official.”  These 
are  the  average  prices  approved  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  29th  of 
May,  1826.  The  use  of  these  values  gives  a uniformity  to  the  national 
commercial  reports,  which  makes  it  easy  to  compare  the  business  of  va- 
rious years. 

* For  a similar  analysis  of  the  commerce  of  France  in  1843,  see  Merchants*  Magazine 
for  July,  1845,  Vol.  XJII.,  No.  I.,  pp.  26  to  37.  We  have  also  received  the  French  official 
document,  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Customs,  which  was  published  at  the  close  of 
1846,  famishing  the  materials  for  a corresponding  view  of  the  commerce  of  France  in  1845, 
which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  a future  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine.  Also, 
for  an  elaborate  article  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  France,  from  1827  to  1840,  with 
fall  and  complete  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the  French  official  documents,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  September,  1842,  Vol.  VIL,  No.  III.,  pp.  229 
to  241.  Also,  to  same  work,  for  May,  1843,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  V.,  pp.  435  to  439,  bringing 
the  commerce  of  France  down  to  1841,  and  the  present  paper  to  1844. 
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General  and  Special  Commercb.  In  1844,  the  general  commerce 
of  France  with  her  colonies,  and  with  foreign  nations,  made  renewed  pro- 
gress.  Its  total  value  was  2,340,000,000  francs.*  This  is  161,000,000 
francs,  or  7 per  cent  more  than  in  1843  ; and  248,000,000,  or  12  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding  1844.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  between  the  increase  of  the  imports  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ports. Compared  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of  five 
Jrears,  the  imports  increased  1 per  cent  and  9 per  cent,  respectively  ; the 
exports  16  per  cent  and  14  per  cent. 

The  foreign  products  which  France  received  for  her  own  consumption, 
comprised  867,000,000  francs,  out  of  the  whole  value  of  her  imports.  A 
comparison  with  the  year  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of  five 
years,  shows  an  increase  in  this  respect,  of  3 per  cent  and  11  per  cent  in 
favor  of  1844. 

Out  of  the  whole  value  of  exports,  French  products  comprise  790,000,000 
francs  ; 15  per  cent  more  than  in  1843,  and  14  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  of  the  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  special  to  the  general  com- 
merce, from  1839  to  1844 ; the  general  commerce  being  represented  by 
100 : — 

Import!.  Export*.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

1839.. ..  69  67  11841....  72  7111843....  71  69 

1840.. ..  71  69  | 1842....  74  69  | 1844....  73  69 

Commerce  by  Land  and  by  Sea.  Of  the  whole  foreign  commerce, 
that  by  sea  amounted  to  1,658,000,000  francs,  or  71  per  cent;  that  by 
land  to  682,000,000  francs,  or  29  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  maritime 
trade  was  thus  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Compared  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of  five  years, 
the  maritime  trade  increased  6 per  cent  and  10  per  cent ; the  land  traffic 


* The  table  below  shows  the  value,  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
France,  for  15  years.  The  excess  of  the  2d  period  over  the  1st,  is  35  per  cent;  of  the 
3d  over  the  1st,  65  per  cent ; of  the  3d  over  the  2d,  22  per  cent : — 


First  Period 


Second  Period.... 


Third  Period. 


Yean.  Importations.  Exportations. 

fl830 638,000,000  573,000,000 

1831 513,000,000  618,000,000 

« 1832 653,000,000  696,000,000 

1833 693,000,000  766,000,000 

.1834 720,000,000  715,000,000 


Total 3,217,000,000  3,368,000,000 

fl835 761,000,000  834,000,000 

1836 906,000,000  961,000,000 

< 1837 808,000,000  758,000,000 

1838  937,000,000  956,000,000 

1839  947,000,000  1,003,000,000 


Total 4,359,000,000  4,512,000,000 

fl840 1,051,000,000  1,011,000,000 

1841 1,121,000,000  1,066,000,000 

< 1842 1,142,000,000  940,000,000 

1843  1,187,000,000  992,000,000 

1844  1,193,000,000  1,147,000,000 


Total 5,695,000,000  5,156,000,000 


Total  amount. 
1^11,000,000 

1.131.000. 000 

1.349.000. 000 

1.459.000. 000 

1.435.000. 000 


6^85,000,000 

1.595.000. 000 

1.867.000. 000 

1.566.000. 000 

1.893.000. 000 

1.950.000. 000 


8.871.000. 000 

3.063.000. 000 

3.187.000. 000 

3.083.000. 000 

3.179.000. 000 

3.340.000. 000 


10,857,000,000 
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12  per  cent  and  17  per  cent.  From  1839  to  1844,  there  was  an  increase 
of  27  per  cent  in  the  imports  by  sea,  and  of  24  per  cent  in  those  by  land* 
In  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advance,  from  1839,  was  greater  in 
the  land  trade ; that  increase  being  30  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the 
exports  by  sea  was  only  9 per  cent. 

Maritimr  Trade.  The  whole  value  (1,658,000,000  francs)  of  mer- 
chandise transported  by  sea,  was  divided  between  French  and  foreign  ves- 
sels, as  follows : — 

French  vessels 764,000,000f.  or  46  per  cent. 

Foreign  vessels 894,000,000  or  54  per  cent. 

Comparing,  as  before,  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of 
five  years,  we  find  in  favor  of  1844,  an  increase  of  6 per  cent  and  11  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  the  value  of  merchandise  transported  by  French  ships, 
and  of  6 per  cent  and  9 per  cent  in  that  under  foreign  colors. 

The  value  of  the  products  transported  by  French  shipping  was  divided 
in  the  following  manner  : — Restricted  commerce,  (with  French  colonies,) 
250,000,000f.  or  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  ; open  commerce,  514,000,000, 
or  31  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  the  restricted  commerce,  (still  considering  only  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise transported,)  there  was  an  increase,  compared  as  before,  of  13 
per  cent  and  29  per  cent,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  trade  with  Algeria, 
.Senegal,  and  the  French  East  India  establishments.  In  the  open  com- 
merce, there  was  an  increase  of  3 per  cent  and  5 per  cent. 

Trade  with  Various  Countries.  The  countries  with  which  the 
trade  of  France  was  most  active  in  1844,  were  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  the  Sardinian  States,  the  Germanic  League,  Spain,  Al- 
geria, Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Bourbon.  Her  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries amounted  to  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  her  imports  and  exports. 
In  1843,  her  trade  with  the  same  countries  was  69  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  trade  of  France  was  greater,  with  each  of  these  powers,  in  1844, 
than  in  1843,  except  in  the  case  of  Bourbon,  whose  trade  with  the  mother 
country  fell  off  19  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  value  was  as  follows  : — 


United  States  12  pr.  ct. 
England. . . • 4 44 

Switzerland.  13  44 


Sardinian  States  9 pr.  ct. 
Belgium  ••«•••  15  4* 

German  League  6 44 


Spain 26  pr.  ct. 

Algiers.. . • 46  44 

Guadaloupe  17  44 


The  trade  of  France  likewise  improved  in  Europe,  with  Russia,  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Portugal ; in  America,  with  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  Hayti.  With  many  other  powers  of  the  same 
two  parts  of  the  world,  it  decreased ; especially  with  Turkey,  Tuscany, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Norway,  Austria,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  Uruguay. 

With  the  East  Indies,  and  with  the  different  countries  of  Africa,  (except 
the  Barbary  States,)  the  trade  of  France  increased  in  1844. 

Import  Trade  with  Various  Countries.  Of  the  whole  of  the 
general  commerce  of  importation  of  France,  for  1844,  12  per  cent 
(143,000,000  francs)  was  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  products  im- 
ported for  internal  consumption,  15  per  cent  (134,000,000  francs)  were 
from  the  same  country.  Compared  with  1843,  the  general  commerce  of 
France  with  the  United  States  decreased  18  per  cent ; the  special  com- 
merce, 7 per  cent. 
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The  value  of  the  products  imported  into  France  from  England,  in  1844, 
was,  in  general  commerce,  3,000,000  francs  less,  and  in  special  com- 
merce, 5,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843. 

1843,  General  Commerce  l48,000,000f.  Special  Commerce  86,000, OOOf. 

1844,  44  44  145,000,000  44  44  91,000,000 

At  no  previous  time  had  the  imports  from  France  into  Belgium  been  so 
large  as  in  1844.  The  value  of  merchandise  of  every  kind  and  origin, 
received  from  that  country,  was  not  less  than  125,000,000  francs.  This 
was  22,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843,  and  42,000,000  francs  more 
than  in  1839,  the  first  year  of  the  quinquennial  period.  Compared  with 
the  same  two  years,  there  was  an  inciease  of  13,000,000  francs,  and  of 

32.000. 000  francs  in  the  value  imported  from  Belgium  for  internal  con- 
sumption. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Russia,  advanced,  year  by  year,  from 
about  32,000,000  francs,  in  1839,  to  nearly  63,000,000,  in  1844.  Of  this, 

45.000. 000  francs  was  for  internal  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  the  Germanic 
League,  varied  but  little  from  what  it  had  been  in  previous  years.  The 
imports  from  Spain  and  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  perceptibly. 

In  respect  to  other  countries,  a comparison  of  the  values  imported  shows 
an  increase  in  the  commerce  of  France  with  her  colonies  of  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique,  with  the  English  East  Indies,  the  Low  Countries,  Brazil, 
Hayti,  and  the  Hanse  Towns ; and  a decrease  in  that  with  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  Turkey,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Norway,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Austria, 
the  Barbary  States,  Chili,  and  the  Roman  States. 

Export  Trade  with  Various  Countries.  The  exports  from  France 
to  the  United  States,  during  1844,  were  not  so  large  as  in  1839  and  1841 ; 
but  compared  with  1843,  they  advanced  67  per  cent  in  general  commerce, 
and  45  per  cent  in  special  commerce. 

1839,  General  commerce  205,000,000f.  Special  commerce  I21,000,000f. 
1841,  44  44  184,000,000  44  44  121,QOOOOO 

1843,  44  44  97,000,000  44  44  66,009,000 

1814,  44  44  161,000,000  44  44  102,000,000 

Of  the  value  of  exports  of  special  commerce,  silk  fabrics  amounted  to 

44.000. 000  francs,  woollen  fabrics  to  17,000,000,  wines  to  3,000,000. 
Similar  variations  were  apparent  in  the  exports  to  England.  The  value 

of  the  exports  to  that  country,  which,  in  1843,  amounted  only  to  131,000,000 
francs,  (general  commerce,)  and  87,000,000  francs,  (special  commerce,) 
exceeded,  in  1844,  143,000,000  francs,  and  99,000,000  francs.  These 
are,  however,  less  than  those  of  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  quin- 
quennial period. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  Belgium,  Russia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Sardinian  States,  differed  but  little  from  what  it  had  been 
in  1843.  * 

In  the  value  of  merchandise  sent  to  Algeria  there  was  a sustained  ad- 
vance, as  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 

General  Commerce.  Specie!  Commerce. 

Average  of  the  5 years,....  39,000,000  francs.  29,000,000  francs. 

“ , 1843,* 51,000,000  44  41,000,000  44 

44  1844, 77,000,000  44  63,000,000  44 
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Of  the  exports  of  special  commerce,  wines  amounted  to  7,000,000  francs ; 
fhbrics  of  every  kind,  to  32,000,000  firancs. 

In  1844,  this  colony  held  the  fourth  place  among  the  countries  which 
consume  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  France. 

Spain,  the  Germanic  League,  Guadaloupe,  Tuscany,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, afforded  a market  to  a larger  amount  of  the  products  of  France,  in 
1844,  than  in  1843.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a decrease  in  the 
amount  shipped  to  Martinique,  Brazil,  Bourbon,  Chili,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Ahticles  of  Impost.  Raw  materials  for  manufacture  comprised 

709.000. 000  francs,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  imports,  in  gene- 
ral commerce,  and  599,000,000,  or  69  per  cent,  in  special  commerce. 
Articles  for  consumption  in  their  natural  state,  comprised  266,000,000 
francs  and  214,000,000  francs,  or  22  per  cent  and  25  per  cent ; and  arti- 
cles for  consumption,  in  a manufactured  state,  216,000,000  francs  and 

54.000. 000  francs,  or  18  per  cent  and  6 per  cent. 

Compared  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  five  years,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  importation  of  each  of  these  classes  of  articles,  except 
in  these  two  cases.  In  general  commerce  the  imports  of  raw  materials 
for  manufacture,  were  4 per  cent  less  than  in  1643  ; and  in  special  com- 
merce, the  imports  of  manufactured  objects  of  consumption,  were  1 per 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

Cotton  and  silk  were  the  articles  holding  the  chief  place  among  the  im- 
ports. Cotton  amounted  to  111,000,000  francs  in  general  commerce,  and 

105.000. 000  francs  in  special  commerce.  These  sums  are  less,  by  18 
per  cent  and  2 per  cent,  than  those  which  represent  the  value  imported  in 
1843. 

The  value  of  imports  of  silk  was  103,000,000  firancs ; of  this  61,000,000 
francs  were  consumed  in  manufactures.  This  is  nearly  as  much  as  in 
1843,  and  4,000,000  francs  more  than  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

The  value  of  grain  imported  for  consumption  rose  to  51,000,000  francs. 
In  1843,  it  did  not  exceed  42,000,000  francs.  In  neither  of  the  five  years 
did  it  reach  so  high  an  amount  as  in  1844. 

There  was  an  advance  both  in  the  importation  and  in  the  consumption 
of  colonial  sugar.  The  increase  was  9 per  cent  over  1843,  and  14  per 
cent  over  the  average  of  the  five  years,  in  special  commerce,  and  6 per 
cent  and  5 per  cent  in  general  commerce. 

In  wool,  imported  for  manufacture,  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent  and  30  per  cent. 

In  1842,  the  value  of  the  oleaginous  seeds  imported  for  consumption, 
was  58,000,000  francs;  in  1843,  48,000,000  francs  ; in  1844,  39,000,000 
francs  only. 

The  imports  of  spun  flax  and  hemp  amounted,  in  1844,  to  32,000,000 
francs.  This  was  2,000,000  more  than  in  1843,  but  14,000,000  less  than 
in  1842 ; in  which  year,  more  was  imported  than  in  any  other  of  the 
five. 

The  imports  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics  were  also  less  than  in  1842, 
but  greater,  by  10  per  cent,  than  in  1843. 

Tne  value  of  coal  imported  for  consumption,  in  1839,  did  not  exceed 

17.000. 000  firancs.  In  1844,  it  reached  24,000,000  firancs. 

There  was  an  increase,  in  1844,  both  in  general  and  special  com- 
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merce,  in  the  importation  of  indigo,  coffee,  cattle,  horses,  flax,  and  raw  tal- 
low. 

The  most  important  of  the  articles  whose  importation  decreased,  were 
common  wood,  raw  hides,  leaf  tobacco,  olive  oil,  and  unwrought  copper. 

Articles  op  Export.  The  exportation,  both  of  natural  productions 
and  of  manufactures,  increased  in  1844.  In  general  commerce,  the  value 
of  the  first  class  exported  was  18,000,000  francs,  or  7 percent — that  of 
the  second  class,  91,000,000,  or  18  per  cent  more  than  in  1843.  The 
value  of  natural  products  exported  was  1 per  cent — that  of  manufactures, 
19  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  five  years  previous. 

Among  the  natural  products,  wines,  brandies,  grain  and  madder  demand 
special  attention. 

The  exportation  of  wines  was  51,000,000  francs ; less,  by  4,000,000 
francs,  than  in  1841 — but  greater  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  five. 

The  value  of  the  brandy  sent  abroad  was  11,000,000  francs;  less,  by 

3.000. 000  francs,  than  in  1843. 

The  grain  of  French  production  exported,  amounted  to  nearly  7,000,000 
francs.  This  was  above  1,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843  ; but 

6.000. 000  francs  less  than  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

Madder  figures  for  10,000,000  francs,  only,  in  the  exports  of  1844. 
This  was  3,000,000  francs  less  than  in  either  of  the  five  previous  years. 

In  the  amount  of  French  manufactures  exported,  remarkable  progress 
was  shown.  The  most  important  of  these  are  woven  fabrics,  which  ad- 
vanced 71,000,000  francs  beyond  the  exports  of  1843.  The  following 
table  gives  that  increase  in  amount  and  per  centage,  for  the  various 
fabrics : — 


Cotton  Goods. 

Woollen44  ••••••••••• 

Silk  44  

Linen  and  Hempen  goods. 


26,000,000  francs,  or  32 

per  cent, 

24,000,000 

44  31 

14,000,000 

44  11 

u 

7,000,000 

44  31 

u 

Prepared  skins,  paper,  crockery,  glass,  toys,  haberdashery,  wrought 
metals,  perfumery  and  refined  sugar,  likewise  show  an  increase  more  or 
less  great. 

Jewelry,  fashions,  spun  flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  principal  articles  whose 
exportation  fell  off. 

Goods  in  Transitu.  The  amount  of  merchandise  that  passed  through 
the  kingdom,  was  greater  in  1844,  than  at  any  former  period.  Its  value 
was  230,000,000  francs  ; its  weight,  468,512  metrical  quintals, — an  ex- 
cess of  38,000,000  francs  and  83,004  metrical  quintals,  over  1843. 

Silk  goods,  reeled  and  thrown  silk,  cotton  goods,  and  woollen  goods, 
were,  in  point  of  value,  the  most  important  of  the  articles  transported. 
They  alone  comprised  67  per  cent  of  the  whole,  in  value  ; though  in 
weight,  they  held  but  a secondary"  place.  In  point  of  weight,  cotton  wool, 
cast  iron,  sugar  and  coffee,  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  transitory  com- 


merce. 


The  transit  of  cotton  wool,  silk,  and  cochineal,  decreased.  All  other  ar- 
ticles partook  of  the  advance,  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

The  articles  which  crossed  the  French  territory,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ducts of  Switzerland,  England,  the  German  League,  the  United  States,  the 
Sardinian  States  and  Belgium.  Nine-tenths,  in  value,  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise transported,  came  from  these  countries.  A little  more  than  three- 
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fourths  of  all  the  transitory  merchandise  sent  abroad,  went  to  the  same 
countries. 

The  advance  in  this  branch  of commerce  waschiefly  in  articles  coming 
from  Belgium  and  the  German  League,  and  in  those  going  to  the  United 
States,  Spain  and  Brazil. 

Warehouses.  The  merchandise  of  all  kinds  bonded,  in  1844,  amount- 
ed  to  9,496,528  metrical  quintals,  valued  at  664,000,000  francs — an  ex- 
cess over  1843,  of  100,236  metrical  quintals,  in  weight,  and  a decrease, 
in  value,  of  22,000,000  francs.  More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  value  of 
merchandise  warehoused,  wras  stored  at  Marseilles,  and  nearly  one-third 
at  Havre.  In  weight,  that  at  Marseilles  was  49  per  cent,  and  that  at 
Havre  20  per  cent,  of  the  w hole. 

The  w arehouses  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Rouen  and  Dun- 
kirk, received  27  per  cent  in  value,  and  16  per  cent  in  weight,  of  the  mer- 
chandise bonded. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  goods  stored  at  the  five  prin- 
cipal warehouses,  in  the  years  1839  and  1844  : — 

1819.  1844. 

Marseilles.  .•  r 178,000,000  241,000,000  an  increase  of  35  per  cent. 


Havre 148,000,000  202,000,000  “ 36  “ 

Paris 29,000,000  43,000,000  “ 48  “ 

Bordeaux.....  65,000,000  59,000,000  a decrease  of  9 per  cent. 

Nantes 19,000,000  17,000,000  44  11  “ 


The  principal  articles  bonded,  and  their  respective  amounts, 
low's : — 

Metrical 

Quintals. 

are  as  fbl- 

Mctriral 

Quintals. 

Grain. 

Cocoa,  Coffee  and  Pepper, 

383,112 

Coal 

Oleaginous  Seeds.  ••.... 

344,457 

Colonial  Sugar.  • 

Cotton.  ...••••• 

Olive  Oil 

281,950 

Bounties.  The  sums  paid  on  the  exportation  of  merchandise,  in  1S44, 
under  the  head  of  bounties  and  drawback,  amounted  to  14,798,000  francs. 
This  was  2,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843.  The  bounties  paid  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  are  not  included  here.  They  are  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  increase  was  divided  as  follow’s  : — 


Wroollen  cloths.  • 1,210,000  francs.  I Cotton  cloths.  • . 297,000  francs. 

Fire-arms 585,000  44  I Foreign  sugar. ..  256,000  44 

The  quantity  of  olive  oil  soap  which  received  a bounty  on  export,  was 
43,000  metrical  quintals.  This  shows  a falling  off,  compared  with  1843, 
of  14  per  cent. 

Cod  and  Whale  Fishery.  The  returns  of  the  French  fisheries 
amounted,  in  1844,  to  437,660  metrical  quintals  of  cod-fish,  sperm  and 
whale  oil,  and  whalebone.  In  1843,  they  wrere  453,870  metrical  quintals. 
The  decrease  was  chiefly  in  pickled  cod  and  in  sperm  and  whale  oil. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  returns  of  dried  cod  and  of  whalebone.  The 
quantity  of  cod  re-exported  with  a bounty,  was  as  follow  s : — 
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To  the  French  Colonies.  • • . . 56,559  metrical  quintals,  or  56  per  cent. 

Algeria 3,085  44  44  3 44 

Other  Countries 40,637  44  44  41  44 


Total 100,281  100 


Compared  with  1843,  there  was  an  increase  of  1,295  metrical  quintals. 
Most  of  this  was  in  the  re-exportations  to  Martinique  and  the  dilferent 
American  States. 

Duties  of  all  kinds.  The  duties  received  from  customs  amounted 


to  215,825,704  francs. 

Duties  on  imports 152,114,261  francs. 

44  exports,  navigation,  &c. ...........  7,020,290  44 

Tax  on  the  consumption  of  salt. 50,691,153  44 


The  duties  received  on  imports  were  8,000,000  francs  more  than  in 
1843.  The  advance  was  chiefly  on  colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  coffee, 
wool,  grain,  coal,  castings,  cattle,  and  raw  tallow.  There  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  duties  received  on  the  importation 
of  cotton,  olive  oil,  table  fruits,  and  the  oleaginous  seeds. 

The  tax  on  the  consumption  of  salt  fell  off  a little  less  than  2,000,000 
francs. 

Navigation  duties  decreased  300,000  francs. 

Duties  on  exports  and  incidental  receipts  varied  but  slightly. 

The  receipts  were  divided  among  the  various  custom-houses  as  fol- 


lows : — 

Marseilles 30,088,000  francs,  or  17  per  cent. 

Havre 27,126,000  44  13  44 

Paris  (bonded,) 23,470,000  44  11  44 

Bordeaux 13,773,000  44  6 44 

Nantes 12,083,000  44  0 44 

Dunkirk.  ••••  8,540,000  44  4 44 

Rouen 5,851,000  44  3 44 

Other  custom-houses.  87,089,000  44  40  44 


Navigation.  The  maritime  commerce  of  France,  colonial  and  foreign, 
employed  28,227*  vessels,  measuring  3,288,000  tons. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  number  of  shipping,  and  38  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage,  was  under  the  French  flag;  58  per  cent  of  the  shipping,  and  62 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  under  foreign  colors. 

Compared  with  1843,  there  was  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  French 
flag,  of  330  vessels  and  51,000  tons  ; and  a falling  oft*,  of  shipping  under 
foreign  colors,  of  99  vessels  and  10,000  tons. 

Steam  navigation  comprises,  of  the  whole,  6,297  vessels,  measuring 
750,000  tons;  an  increase,  over  1843,  of  008  vessels  and  102,000  tons. 
This  advance  was  divided  between  the  French  and  foreign  flags,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


French  •••••••• 08  vessels,  measuring  20,000  tons. 

Foreign 540  44  44  76,000  44 


* This  represents  the  number  of  voyages  made  by  vessels  employed  in  the  maritime 
trade,  but  does  not  include  those  in  ballast. 
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We  annex,  from  the  French  official  report,  tabular  statements  of  the 
Frenoh  export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Texas, 
as  follows : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1844. 


generaX  commerce.  special  commerce. 


Article*. 

Qanntity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Silk  goods 

kilog. 

688,401 

f.77, 755,744 

379,041 

f.43, 788,248 

Woollen  goods. 

928,045 

21,185,231 

790,695 

17,436,164 

Cotton  goods...  

409,983 

9,380,626 

265,990 

5,756,402 

Rabbit,  hare,  and  beaver  furs... 

102,191 

4,099.640 

16,180 

647,200 

Cambric,  lawn,  and  lace 

.value 

4,095,430 

3,125,107 

3,958,488 

Colored  eilks 

kilog. 

39,497 

3,752,215 

559 

53,105 

Wines 

.litres 

8,403,102 

3,306,623 

8,031,618 

3,224,636 

Crockery,  glass,  & crysta 

...val. 

2,823,246 

2,776.605 

Haberdashery 

.kilog. 

332,534 

2,707,828 

323,903 

2,627,122 

Madder,  ground  and  unground 

1,901,126 

1,901,126 

1,901,126 

1,901,126 

Wnnl  ..  ... 

441,946 

1,767,784 

Clock  & watch  machinery  .val. 

1 ’,658,655 

94,643 

Brandies 

.litres 

2,328,868 

1,630,208 

2,328,754 

1,630.128 

.vnliifl 

1,350,260 

1,185,580 

Straw*,  carnets &,  bundles.. ..kil. 

38,878 

1,299,176 

5,515 

126,688 

Olive  oil 

677,163 

1,151.177 

1,386 

2,356 

Pasteboard,  paper, books,  &c... 

258,816 

981,370 

210,113 

914,667 

Perfumery 

135,289 

947,023 

134,634 

942,438 

Tabic  fruits 

1,362.555 

904,741 

627,986 

531,297 

Manufactures  of  India  Rubber 

85,191 

851,910 

65,785 

657,850 

Flax  and  hemp  goods.. 

44,436 

776,178 

33,202 

601,917 

.value 

711,572 

700,224 

Toys 

81,336 

537,884 

78,279 

525,556 

Cream  of  tartar 

284,788 

498,377 

205,921 

360,361 

Manufactured  cork 

165,681 

497,043 

41,083 

125,949 

Oleaginous  fruits 

542,316 

431,169 

534,521 

424,923 

Verdigris 

208.566 

417,112 

208,556 

417,112 

Articles  of  Parisian  industry... 

34,422 

396.773 

34,422 

396,773 

5,703 

391,360 

Wrought  metals 

166,671 

369,451 

165,449 

360,668 

Essential  oils 

3,396 

339,600 

1,861 

186,100 

Phosphoric  acid 

6,640 

332,000 

6,640 

332,000 

Soap 

532,823 

319,694 

532,823 

319,694 

Jewelry 

304 

280.265 

261 

181,650 

271,189 

252,278 

Liquors 

.litres 

83,708 

251,124 

72,641 

217,923 

Annuto 

.kilog. 

124,738 

249,476 

209 

418 

Percussion  caps 

39,106 

236,436 

39,406 

236.436 

Prepared  medicines 

29,182 

202.850 

29,051 

202,180 

197,931 

195,987 

1,050,971 

170,209 

143,903 

1 13,368 

141,621 

Felt  hats 

134.269 

787,909 

131.269 

5,677,237 

4,169,730 

Totnl 

161.354.436 

102,007,522 

IMPORTS  FROM  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  INTO 

FRANCE. 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL 

COMMERCE. 

Article*. 

Qunnttv. 

Value. 

Quanta  v. 

Value. 

Cotton  wool 

kilog. 

57,517,847 

f.l  03.532,1 24 

54,248,522 

f.97,647,340 

Leaf  Tobacco 

9,061,543 

20,841,549 

9,495,636 

31,839,963 

Raw  tallow  and  lard.... 

7,731,953 

4,252,575 

6,651,770 

3,658,474 

Potash 

3,385,155 

2,031,093 

2,944,746 

1,766,849 

Rice 

5,121,791 

1,947,099 

3,965,072 

1,484,412 

Pig  I/.*od 

3,210,297 

1,441,634 

2,735,847 

1,231,131 

Onk  staves 

..No. 

3,766,850 

1,209,673 

3,465,233 

1,104,036 

Gold  dust 

kilog. 

36,343 

1,090,290 

36,343 

1,090,290 
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OENERAL  COMMERCE.  SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 


, Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qunut  ty. 

Vulue. 

Rough  whalebone 

.kilog. 

198,511 

f.  094, 789 

133,149 

f.400,022 

Collee 

748,697 

036,392 

285,307 

242,511 

Salt  meat 

871,210 

009,847 

21,452 

15,016 

Raw  hides 

..value 

481,516 

609,711 

Dye-woods 

.kilog. 

2,394.352 

478,870 

320,455 

64^091 

Quercitron 

1,108,892 

399,202 

922,800 

332,208 

Gum  copal 

145,305 

348,732 

70,707 

184,241 

Pitch 

3,444,322 

344,432 

2,904,733 

290,473 

Tea 

29,912 

179,472 

196 

1,176 

Raw  wax 

89,080 

178,100 

65,656 

131,312 

Silk  (roods 

1,088 

105,184 

2 

220 

Manufactured  tobacco.. 

22,203 

142,483 

227 

1,453 

Grain  (ground) 

319,279 

111,034 

188,467 

65,840 

Woollon  shawls 

712 

101,816 

Arachides 

89,525 

07,144 

90,022 

67,516 

Essential  oils 

2,043 

66,720 

1,317 

34,220 

Cabinet  w'oods 

211,078 

05,313 

256,227 

81,024 

Pearls grammes 

3,110 

02,200 

2,550 

51,000 

Cocoa 

..kilog. 

65,383 

58,845 

147,823 

133,041 

Pure  copper 

27,226 

54,452 

25,918 

51,836 

Broom  grass 

53.254 

53,254 

53,254 

53,254 

Hops 

30,091 

45,803 

24,188 

30,235 

Vanilla 

111 

27,750 

150 

39,000 

29,034 

40,048 

797,000 

092'099 

142.520.707 

133,561,242 

EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  MEXICO. 

GENERAL 

COMMERCE. 

special 

COMMERCE. 

Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  goods 

.kilog. 

144,445 

f.3,493,793 

122,570 

f.2,917,322 

Silk  goods 

25,000 

3,005,370 

20.012 

2.402,900 

Linen  and  hemp  goods. 

583,093 

2,729.841 

580.090 

2.057,824 

Woollen  goods 

44,147 

993,008 

42,500 

955,773 

Paper,  books,  and  engravings. 

105,982 

433.002 

105,492 

430,186 

Crockery,  glass,  & crystal. . val. 

400.044 

341,718 

Wines 

...litres 

272,028 

339,097 

271,844 

338,405 

. .value 

216,720 

210,720 

Haberdashery 

.kilog. 

25,008 

180,816 

23,863 

177,036 

Perfumery 

24,923 

174,401 

24,812 

173,684 

Wrought  metals 

27,773 

129,417 

20,997 

126,016 

Machinery  and  instruments. val. 

112,002 

112,002 

Arms 

.kilog. 

11,380 

110,573 

588 

9,267 

Brandv  and  liquors 

..litres 

02,193 

90,430 

50,089 

85,036 

Jewelry 

.kilog. 

22 

52,828 

19 

40,988 

Other  articles 

1,348,314 

957,175 

Total  

13  822  97fi 

11,943,37: 

IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  INTO  FRANCE. 

QRNERAL 

COMMERCE, 

BFEC1AL 

COMMERCE. 

Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cochineal 

.kilog. 

122,103 

f.3,G63,080 

80,280 

f^, 408, 393 

Vanilla. 

7,096 

1,774,000 

3,115 

778,750 

Dye-woods 

5,942,042 

1,188,408 

5,615,835 

1,123, 1G7 

..value 

351,801 

425,493 

Sarsaparilla 

.kilog. 

63,870 

19L610 

28.503 

85,509 

Jalap-root 

42,900 

137,491 

6,014 

19,245 

Fir-wood 

.stercs 

412 

12,300 

412 

12,300 

Copper 

..kilog. 

3,948 

7,896 

613,191 

1,220,382 

. .value 

55,031 

39,474 

Total 

7,382,337 

6,118,773 
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EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  TEXAS. 


GENERAL  COMMERCE.  SPECIAL  COMMERCE- 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Wines 

.litres 

54,807 

f.14,198 

54,737 

f.  14,093 

Brandy  and  liquors 

13,3*4 

12,601 

13,384 

12.*  01 

8ilk  and  velvet  ribbons... kilog. 

85 

10,200 

85 

10,200 

Colored  paper 

2,749 

6,872 

2,749 

6,872 

Crockery,  glass,  & crysta 

...val. 

5,438 

5,438 

Refined  sugar 

kilog. 

2,191 

2,629 

Other  articles 

.value 

15,048 

12,188 

67,186 

61,592 

IMPORTS 

FROM  TEXAS 

INTO  FRANCE. 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

• PEC1AL 

COMMERCE. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton-wool 

kilog. 

53,483 

f.96,269 

45,509 

f.8 1 ,9 1 f> 

Masts 

...No. 

114 

11,400 

114 

11,400 

Oak  staves 

23,627 

8.2G9 

23,627 

6,269 

Raw  hides 

.value 

3,841 

3,755 

Other  articles 

5,543 

2,625 

Total 

125,322 

107,965 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


SALVORS NEGLIGENCE DIMINUTION  OF  SALVAGE. 

Whore  essential  service  has  been  rendered,  the  amount  of  compensation  for  that  service 
may  not  only  be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  subsequent  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
the  salvors,  but  all  reward  tuny  be  forfeited. 

A ship  in  great  distress  was  taken  by  the  salvors  to,  and  anchored  in,  a place  of  compara- 
tive safety  : she  might  have  been  placed  in  perfect  safety,  if  the  salvors  had  then  availed 
themselves  of  further  assistance,  which  was  o Hi*  red,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  they  left  her 
at  anchor  for  six  hours,  while  they  proceeded  lor  ropes  and  spars  to  their  own  port: — 
Held,  that  the  salvors  had  not  conducted  themselves  w'ith  due  regard  to  the  lives  and 
property  onboard  the  ship,  and  that  the  amount  of  salvage  must  be  duninished. 

In  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty.  Before  the  Right  Honorable  S.  Lushington. 
The  Dosseitei — July  18th,  1846. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  owners,  master,  and  crew  of  the  pilot  lugger 
Pet,  to  recover  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  on  the  24th  of  February,  to 
the  Dosseitei,  an  Austrian  brig  bound  from  London  to  Trieste,  the  value  of  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  being  estimated  at  £10,000.  She  left  St.  Katharine’s 
Docks  oo  the  15th  of  February,  but  before  she  got  out  of  the  channel,  experienced 
very  severe  weather,  which  caused  her  to  labor  extremely.  On  the  22nd,  a tre- 
mendous 6ea  struck  her,  causing  her  bowsprit  to  break  right  over  the  figure-head, 
carrying  away  the  fore-mast  and  main-mast,  the  latter  close  to,  and  the  former 
four  feet  from  the  deck,  breaking  the  caboose  and  starboard  rails  in  several  places  ; 
the  whole  of  the  masts,  yards,  sails,  &c.,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
striking  heavily  against  her.  The  master  ana  crew,  fearing  that  some  other 
planks  might  be  started,  and  being  in  so  perilous  a situation,  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  the  ship  and  the  cargo,  to  cut  away  the  rigging 
close  to  the  rails,  and  after  much  difficulty,  they  accomplished  this,  and  got  clear 
of  the  wreck  ; jury-masts  were  then  rigged,  and  other  measures  adopted,  and  she 
returned  towards  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  23rd,  fearing  a lee-shore,  they  bore 
up  for  the  Scilly  Islands ; and  on  the  24th,  saw  St.  Agnes  Light,  bearing  north- 
east, distant  about  twelve  miles.  At  eight  A.  M.,  they  hoisted  a signal  for  a pilot, 
or  as  a signal  of  distress.  In  that  situation  they  were  perceived  by  the  salvon*, 
eight  in  number,  who  immediately  put  off  to  their  aid,  and  boarded  her  about  two 
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Tulles  from  the  anchorage  and  port  of  New  Grimsby — the  lugger  took  them  in  tow 
for  about  live  minutes,  and  then  let  go  the  anchor  in  twenty-two  fathoms.  The 
master  of  the  Dosseitei  wished  them  to  take  the  vessel  further  in  ; but  they  al- 
leged their  ropes  were  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  the  lugger  to  St. 
Mary’s  for  a hawser,  though  another  cutter,  the  Antelope,  had  come  up  and  offer- 
ed her  assistance.  The  hawser  being  procured,  and  additional  spars  and  sails, 
the  brig  was  conducted  in  safety  into  New  Grimsby. 

Dr.  Lushington,  addressing  himself  to  the  Trinity  Masters: — “ There  are  two 
or  three  questions  on  this  occasion,  respecting  which  1 shall  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  the  benefit  of  your  advice.  In  order  to  put  these  questions  clearly,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  advert,  but  shortly,  to  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
case,  because  I think  the  great  and  most  important  facts  are  uncontradicted.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  result  of  these  facts,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  This  was  a foreign  vessel  leaving  the  port  of  London,  and  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  a valuable  cargo,  the  admitted  value  being  more  than  £ 10,000. 
After  she  had  got  out  of  the  channel,  she  met  with  tempestuous  weather  ; the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  she  became  dismasted  in  latitude  47  deg.  North  and  longi- 
tude 9 deg.  50  min.  West.  The  master  and  crew  immediately  resorted  to  the 
usual  methods  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  damage  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  then  proceeded  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ment ; but,  finding  the  wind  came  on  from  the  South,  they  directed  their  course  to 
the  Scilly  Islands,  and  did  so,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the  wea- 
ther, skilfully  and  successfully.  On  the  24th,  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  harbor  of  New  Grimsby, — at  what  precise  distance  is  one  of  the  contested 
facts  in  the  case,  which,  I believe,  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
solve.  But  there  always  is  this  difference  as  to  the  precise  spot  at  which  a ves- 
sel is  boarded,  and  the  precise  length  of  time  it  takes  to  bring  a vessel  into  a 
place  of  safety  ; and  on  the  present  occasion  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  great  importance  as  respects  the  questions  which  we  have  to  determine.  A 
vessel  belonging  to  St.  Mary’s  went  out  to  her  assistance  ; and  here  arises  the  first 
question,  whether  there  was  a signal  for  a pilot  or  a signal  of  distress.  It  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  me,  as  long  as  I have  presided  in  this  court,  and  the  same 
principle  was  acted  upon  by  iny  predecessors,  that  where  a dispute  arises  as  to 
whether  it  be  a flag  of  distress  or  a flag  for  a pilot,  we  must  determine  that  fact  by 
the  state  of  the  vessel  itself.  Every  day’s  experience  shows  us  that  on  the  one 
side  it  is  said  to  be  a signal  of  distress,  and,  on  the  other,  fora  pilot.  I should  say, 
on  the  present  occasion,  that,  even  if  the  master  intended  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a flag  for  a pilot,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  this  case  : because,  when  a 
vessel  is  in  the  condition  this  was  in,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  to  refit 
her,  her  master  is  not  in  a condition  to  say,  “Give  me  a common  pilot.”  A pilot, 
or  any  one  else,  who  takes  charge  of  a vessel  in  her  condition  to  bring  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  does  more  than  a pilot  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  do  for  ordinary  pilot 
compensation.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  a pilot  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel ; but  if  he  does  take  charge 
of  her  in  this  state  and  condition,  he  is  entitled  to  a higher  reward  than  the  sum 
prescribed  for  common  pilotage.  The  salvors  then  came  on  board,  and  they  then 
thought  she  had  not  sufficient  sail  to  carry  her  to  New  Grimsby,  and  they  sent 
their  own  boat  away  to  bring  a quantity  of  additional  spars  for  hoisting  more  sail ; 
and  this  duty  was,  according  to  their  account,  attended  with  very  great  danger, 
considering  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the  weather.  Upon  this  point,  I want  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  pilot  and  men,  having  boarded 
the  vessel,  to  go  back  in  their  own  boat,  and  procure  these  spars  and  sails. 
Whether  that  was  necessary,  and  attended  with  danger,  is  the  first  question. 
To  pass  on : this  was  done,  and  the  vessel  was  afterwards  conducted  till  she 
came  where  she  was  taken  in  tow,  at  a later  period,  by  the  pilot  cutter.  She 
was  conducted  with  facility  to  Shipman’s  Head,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  got 
round  the  head,  she  was  anchored  in  twenty-two  fathoms  water.  So  far,  I do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  point  which  requires  further  consideration  ; for  I do 
not  know  that  it  is  a matter  of  dispute,  that  all  this  was  rightly  and  properly 
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done.  It  was  attempted  to  be  argued,  that  the  vessel  might  hive  been  carried 
into  the  harbor  at  once ; but,  looking  at  the  evidence,  I do  not  think  that  this  is 
proved.  The  vessel,  then,  is  brought  to  anchor;  and  here  arises  a question  of 
very  considerable  importance,  which  is,  whether  the  vessel,  so  anchored,  was 
in  a state  of  safety,  or  w hether  she  wras  exposed  to  risk  ; and  whether,  not  only 
according  to  the  evidence,  but  according  to  your  nautical  experience,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  and  condition  of  these  islands,  and  what  supplies  they 
could  properly  furnish,  you  are  of  opinion  there  was  improper  conduct  on  behalf 
of  the  pilot  lugger,  which,  instead  of  attempting  to  procure  all  the  warps  that 
might  have  been  had  in  the  neighborhood,  left  the  vessel  in  that  situation  for  six 
hours,  and  went  to  St.  Mary’s.  This  is  a very  important  question  ; because,  if  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  immediately  adopted  every  measure  in  their  power  to  bring 
the  vessel  further  on,  and  to  place  her  in  a state  of  safety,  and  it  they  wilfully 
neglected  so  to  do,  with  a view  of  keeping  to  themselves  the  whole  reward  of  the 
service,  to  the  disregard  of  the  safety  of  the  property,  unquestionably  it  will  con- 
siderably deteriorate  from  any  merit  they  may  possess,  and  take  from  any  reward 
to  which  the  court  might  consider  them  otherwise  entitled.” 

Having  received  the  opinion  of  the  Trinity  Masters, 

Dr.  Lusiiington  resumed  : — “ The  gentlemen  who  have  favored  me  w-ith  their 
assistance,  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  state  of  the  wind,  this  vessel  was, 
at  the  time  she  was  boarded  by  the  pilot  lugger,  sufficiently  under command  to 
have  accomplished  her  voyage  to  her  then  intended  port,  namely,  Shipman's  Head  ; 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  procuring  further  materials  from  on  board  the  pilot 
vessel,  or  adopting  those  measures  which  were  pursued  by  her.  They  think  the 
lugger  rendered  assistance  and  was  of  service  to  the  ship,  by  towing  her  round 
the  point  so  as  to  bring  herto  anchor  off  Shipman’s  Head,  and  the  bringing  her  to 
anchor  was  a proper  measure  ; but  that,  having  so  done,  it  was  their  duty  imme- 
diately to  have  availed  themselves  of  every  possible  assistance  in  order  to  have 
completed  their  undertaking,  and  have  brought  the  vessel  further  up,  so  as  to  have 
put  her  in  a place  of  safety  ; that  she  was,  during  the  time  she  lay  there,  exposed 
to  risk  and  danger,  in  case  the  w ind  had  changed.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fact, 
whether  they  had  additional  means  at  their  command,  and  whether  those  means 
would  be  sufficient,  looking  at  the  evidence,  I am  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  would  have  been  ample  means  without  sending  to  St.  Mary’s,  and 
incurring  a delay  of  six  hours  ; that  there  would  have  been  sufficient  ropes  to  con- 
duct this  vessel  to  a place  of  safety.  But,  whether  these  ropes  would  have  been 
sufficient  or  not,  the  Trinity  Masters  are  of  opinion,  that  those  on  board  who 
came  from  the  pilot  lugger,  ought  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance 
proffered  by  the  Antelope,  and  the  ropes  on  board  her,  and  any  other  ropes  which 
could  be  obtained.  They  ought  to  have  made  every  effort  to  bring  the  vessel  fur- 
ther up,  instead  of  leaving  her  where  she  was.  The  question  is,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  what  extent  the  court  ought  to  allow  remuneration  of  these  parties.  I 
should  be  very  reluctant  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  last  act  ot  these  sal- 
vors was  wilfully  done  ; that  is  to  say,  that  they  deliberately,  foreseeing  a proba- 
bility of  danger,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  offered  of  putting 
this  vessel  into  a place  of  safety ; but,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  reward  which  had  been  offered,  deliberately,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, as  it  were,  left  the  vessel  at  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Mary’s.  I am 
inclined  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  done  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion and  thought,  though  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  improper  motive  of  keeping 
to  themselves  the  whole  of  this  reward.  Were  I of  opinion  that  they  had  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Antelope,  or  attempted  to  procure  ropes 
from  the  shore,  with  a wilful  and  deliberate  disregard  to  the  safety  of  this  vessel, 
and  that  they  were  entirely  and  exclusively  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gain,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  pronounce  against  this  claim  altogether.  But  I think  I should  go 
too  far,  if,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I visited  these  men  with  so  heavy  a 
punishment.  But  these  considerations  do  operate  upon  my  mind,  and  very  forci- 
bly, to  induce  me  to  make  a diminution  of  the  amount  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  given  to  them.  1 should  have  thought,  that,  looking  to  the  great  value 
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of  this  vessel ; looking  to  her  damaged  state  and  condition,  and  looking  to  the  pro- 
bable danger  at  that  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  in  which  she  might  have 
been  placed  by  a change  of  wind  and  an  alteration  in  the  weather,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a considerable  reward,  even  for  the  short  services  which 
they  did  perform.  Seeing  of  how  great  importance  it  was  to  those  whose  lives 
were  risked  on  board  this  vessel,  and  to  those  whose  property  was  there,  that  she 
should  have  been  placed  in  a state  of  safety  as  soon  as  possible,  I should  have 
allotted  a large  sum  ; but  seeing  that  these  persons  have  not  conducted  themselves 
with  the  propriety  they  ought,  I shall  diminish  that  sum.  The  amount  I shall 
allot  will  be  £50.  With  regard  to  the  costs,  I think  I must  allow  them  to  the  sal- 
vors, because  otherwise  I give  them  nothing.  But  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, and  to  be  well  known,  that  the  court  always  will,  and  in  another  case 
probably  may,  visit  with  great  severity  conduct  on  the  part  of  salvors,  who  do  not 
avail  themselves,  in  cases  of  danger,  of  any  proposed  assistance,  to  bring  a vessel 
into  perfect  security. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE — ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  (1847,)  before  Judge  Hubbard. 
William  P.  Thompson,  v.  William  Shepherd. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  commenced  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
on  a promissory  note,  dated  November  15,  1843,  for  the  sum  of  $*200,  payable  in 
ninety  days  from  date,  made  bv  the  defendant  to  Charles  Beaumont,  or  order,  en- 
dorsed by  Beaumont  to  S.  C.  Bugbee,  and  by  Bugbeeto  the  plaintiff.  The  defence 
set  up  was,  that  the  note  was  given  by  defendant  to  Beaumont,  and  by  him  endorsed 
to  Bugbee,  without  consideration,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  Bugbee,  and  that 
it  was  transferred  by  Bugbee  to  the  plaintiffs  after  it  had  become  overdue. 

The  facts,  as  they  appeared  in  evidence  upon  the  trial,  were  these: — Beaumont 
and  his  wife  conveyed  certain  land  upon  Jamaica  Plain  to  Shepherd,  for  three 
cents  per  foot,  he  agreeing  to  permit  Beaumont  to  negotiate  sales  of  it,  and  to  re- 
ceive for  himself  all  that  he  could  sell  it  for  beyond  that  price.  Accordingly 
Beaumont  negotiated  a sale  to  Bugbee  of  a part  of  the  land  at  four  cents  per  foot, 
making  a difference  of  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  Shepherd  conveyed  to 
Bugbee,  and  took  back  a mortgage  to  secure  the  purchase  money.  Beaumont 
testified  that  he  had  released  Shepherd  from  his  engagement,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned this  lot,  before  the  note  in  question  was  made. 

To  induce  Bugbee  to  purchase  the  land  and  build  a dwelling-house  upon  it, 
Beaumont,  owning  a tract  of  land  adjoining,  and  believing  that  it  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  erection  of  the  house,  promised  Bugbee  to  loan  him,  to  aid  in  building 
the  house,  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  it.  Ana 
Bugbee  testified  that  he  would  not  have  made  the  purchase  and  undertaken  to 
build  without  this  promise  from  Beaumont.  Bugbee  commenced  building,  and 
Beaumont,  when  called  upon  by  him  for  part  of  the  money,  procured,  with  Bug- 
bee’s  assent,  the  note  in  question  from  Shepherd,  and  endorsed  it  to  Bugbee,  who 
gave  him  a receipt  for  it,  promising  to  account  for  the  amount  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  house.  Beaumont  testified  that  Shepherd  received  no  consider- 
ation for  the  note,  and  that  if  Shepherd  were  obliged  to  pay  it,  he  should  be  bound 
to  repay  him.  Bugbee  endorsed  the  note,  and  had  it  discounted  ; but  at  its  matu- 
rity it  was  protested  for  non-payment,  and  Bugbee,  as  second  endorser,  took  it  up, 
and  afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  present  plaintiffs  to  pay  for  work  done  on  the 
house.  The  house  had  not  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

The  presiding  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  note  having  been  taken  by  the 
plaintiffs  after  it  had  become  due,  it  was  subject  in  their  hands  to  all  the  objec- 
tions and  equities  to  which  it  was  liable  in  the  hands  of  Bugbee;  and  that  if  it 
was  made  for  his  accommodation,  they  could  not  recover ; but  that  if  Beaumont 
procured  the  note  from  Shepherd,  and  endorsed  it  to  Bugbee  in  pursuance  of  a 
valid  agreement  to  lend  him  money,  to  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  house, 
it  coaid  not  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  rule  of  law,  as  to  accommodation 
notes  without  consideration,  negotiated  when  overdue,  although  the  note  might 
have  been  made  by  Shepherd  for  Beaumont’s  accommodation,  without  considera- 
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tion.  The  defendant's  counsel  requested  the  judge  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if 
Shepherd,  when  he  gave  the  note,  were  ignorant  of  Beaumont’s  promise  to  Burr- 
bee,  above  stated,  their  verdict  should  be  for  defendant.  But  the  instructions 
of  the  court  were,  that  if  Shepherd  were  a party  to  the  agreement  with  Bugbee, 
and  gave  the  note  to  be  transferred  to  him  instead  of  money,  and  the  note  were 
transferred  to  the  plaintiffs  before  the  sale  of  the  house,  they  were  entitled  to  re- 
cover; but  that  if  it  were  made  by  Shepherd  for  Bugbee’s  accommodation,  without 
knowledge  of,  and  assent  to  the  agreement  with  respect  to  repayment,  they  could 
not  recover. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendant  excepted  to  the 
rulings  and  instructions  of  the  court,  as  stated  above. 

Hubbard,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  instructions  of  the  court 
below  were  held  to  be  correct.  The  note  appeared  to  have  been  given  by  the  de- 
fendant to  Beaumont  for  his  accommodation, — not  for  the  accommodation  of  Bug- 
bee.  And  in  order  to  affect  it  in  the  hands  of  the  present  plaintiff,  it  lay  with  the 
defendant  to  bring  home  to  Bugbee  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  its  want  of  con- 
sideration. 

Exceptions  overruled,  and  judgment  on  the  verdict 
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In  our  last  number  we  referred,  among  those  general  features  which  the  mar- 
kets present  most  prominently,  to  the  contraction  of  a loan  of  $22,000,000  by  the 
federal  government.  Of  this  amount,  bids  for  $18,000,000  were  received  to  the 
10th  April,  which,  being  Saturday,  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  the  contracts 
on  Monday,  the  12th.  Some  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  fact,  that  the  total 
bids  amounted  to  more  than  $58,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much  as  was  required. 
Of  this  amount,  $55,000,000  was  above  par,  and  $18,000,000  at  a premium;  of 
which,  $16,000,000  was  awarded  to  Corcoran  & Biggs,  at  Washington; 
$1,500,000  to  Elisha  Riggs,  in  New  York,  and  $500,000  to  another  broker-house 
in  Wall-street.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  notes  sold  at  3 per  cent  premium 
the  day  after  the  bids  were  known,  and  subsequently  at  4 per  cent.  The 
leading  capitalists  of  New  York  and  Boston,  who,  together,  have  heretofore  con- 
trolled operations  of  this  nature,  were  left  without  a dollar ; but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  large  quantities  had  been  taken  to  sell,  and  at  the  board  all  brokers 
showed  a disposition  to  sell  at  3 per  cent  premium.  Considerable  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested  at  the  manner  in  which  the  bids  were  taken.  It  was  intimated, 
that,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  specified  time  and  manner  for  opening,  that 
parties  at  Washington  might  have  obtained  information  from  other  bids  to  guide 
their  own  offers.  The  recent  English  loan  of  j£8,000,000,  was  conducted  in  t 
different  manner.  A day  and  hour  being  appointed,  the  Ministers  met  the' lead- 
ing capitalists  of  London,  and  the  former  laid  upon  the  table  a sealed  paper  con- 
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taining  the  lowest  terms  that  the  government  felt  authorized  to  take.  The  offers 
were  then  taken,  and  that  of  Mr.  Rothschild’s,  being  89$  per  cent  for  a 3 per 
cent  stock,  was  accepted  as  the  highest ; and  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  higher 
than  the  government  proposals,  the  latter  were  not  opened.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a fairer  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  adopted  at  Washington  ; but,  connivance 
being  supposed  possible,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  more  effectually  guarded  against 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  facts  are,  that  those  who  would  offer  par 
only  to  the  government,  must  now  pay  3 percent  premium  to  individuals  ; where- 
as, those  who  offered  $ a f premium,  got  the  stock.  It  is  true  that  two  circum- 
stances operated  in  favor  of  the  value  of  the  stock  after  the  bids  were  closed. 
These  were,  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  amount  of  the  bids.  The  news 
of  the  first  reached  Washington  on  Friday,  and  was  in  New  York  early  on  Satur- 
day ; too  late  to  affect  bids,  but  it  was  sufficiently  early  in  Washington,  and  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  The  amount  bid  could  not  have  been  known  until  all  the 
tenders  were  opened.  The  fact,  that  an  amount  of  capital  so  unprecedented  in 
this  country  was  seeking  investment,  gave  great  additional  value  to  the  stock, 
which  was  again  enhanced  by  the  prospect  of  peace. 

The  circumstances  themselves  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  that  they  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  displays,  in  a great  emergency,  the  most 
ample  means  within  itself,  and  discloses  its  independence  of  foreign  financial  aid. 
The  taunt,  that  the  United  States  could  not  go  to  u’ar  without  loans  from  Europe, 
cannot  now  be  repeated.  It  being  established  that  the  military  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  nation  are  fully  ecjual  to  any  and  every  emergency,  the  Union  has 
nothing  henceforth  to  dread  from  foreign  aggression ; a fact,  which  will  probably 
do  more  to  shield  her  from  the  horrors  of  war  than  almost  any  other  considerations. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  because  $58,000,000  have  been  offered 
the  government  and  but  $18,000,000  accepted,  that  therefore  there  are  $40,000,000 
seeking  investment.  It  is  the  case,  to  some  extent;  but  many  of  the  offers  were 
from  persons  without  present  means,  and  who  depended  upon  the  sale  of  the  stock 
at  a profit  to  make  good  the  contract.  To  a considerable  extent,  however,  prob- 
ably $15,000,000,  funds  have  been  collecting,  to  await  the  bids.  Of  these,  a 
proportion  will  be  demanded  by  the  government,  and  the  remainder  seek  other 
channels  of  investment ; hence,  a more  abundant  money  market  is  looked  for. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  unusual  display  of  capital  for  investment,  has  been 
made  simultaneously  with  the  operation  of  the  new  system  of  finance  brought 
into  operation  by  the  government.  This  system  has,  however,  been  supported  by 
very  unusual  circumstances  in  Europe.  In  1844,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
re-chartered,  the  hard  money  principle  was  applied  to  it  with  a very  considerable 
degree  of  rigor.  The  effect  of  this  was,  as  we  have  remarked  in  former  num- 
bers, to  cause  the  precious  metals  to  be  more  valuable  in  England,  as  compared 
to  other  commodities,  than  they  had  previously  been  since  the  American  w’ar  of 
independence  ; and  as  the  paper  system  had  been  gradually  extending  itself  in  the 
smaller  channels  of  commerce,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  precious  metals 
were  consequently  losing  their  value  there,  at  the  same  time  that  their  value  in 
England  was  becoming  enhanced.  From  this  general  cause  grew  the  fact,  that 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  July,  1846,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
before  been,  and  that  this  took  place  simultaneously  with  inordinate  importations 
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of  com.  An  importation  of  com  per  se,  does  not  necessarily  derange  the  ex- 
changes. The  mere  ftct  that  com,  or  any  other  one  article  is  imported,  does  nqt 
produce  an  export  of  coin.  It  is  only  when  a general  rise  in  prices,  growing  oqt 
of  an  inflated  currency,  causes  the  sum  of  the  imported  goods  and  produce  to  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  money- value  of  the  goods  exported,  that  a portion  of  the  pre- 
| clous  metals  is  required  to  make  up  the  balance.  This  may  happen  without  an 
I importation  of  com,  and  did  so  during  the  few  years  that  ended  in  the  revulsion 
f of  1837,  during  which  no  com  was  imported.  It  was  to  guard  against  this,  that 
the  specie  principle  was  adopted  in  the  re-charter  of  the  bank ; and  that  it  has 
I fully  answered  the  anticipations,  is  manifest  in  the  state  of  the  bullion  and  money 
I market  after  the  importation  of  such  quantities  of  foreign  food  as  were  consumed 
i in  England,  in  1846.  The  following  are  the  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  con- 
sumed in  England,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  and  the  bullion  in  bank  at  the 
end  of  each  year : — 


1842.  1841.  1844.  184$. 

Grain „qrs.  2,945,398  3,172,349  2,533,631  1,344,221 

Flour cwt.  1,275,656  1,146,063  716,890  632,047 

Indian  meal “ 5 


Bullion  in  bank,  Dec.  31...  jC9,984,000  12,078,000  14,828,416  13,325,886 


1846. 

4,305,385 

3,409,944 

126,954 

14,951,550 


These  enormous  quantities  entered  for  consumption,  did  not  affect  prices  nor 
diminish  the  amount  of  specie  in  bank.  In  January,  1837,  however,  ten  years 
previously,  a convulsion  had  been  produced  through  high  prices.  We  may  take, 
from  a London  price  current,  prices  of  leading  articles  of  import . — 


PRICES  IN  LONDON  FOR  JANUARY — 


Ashes,  United  States  pots 

1837. 

£ 8.  d. 

1 17  0 

1847. 

£ ».  d. 

1 10  0 

Decrease. 

£ 8.  d. 

0 7 0 

“ “ pearls. 

2000 

... 

... 

Coffee,  St  Domingo- 

2 10  0 

1 12  0 

0 18 

0 

44  Brazil,  

2 10  0 

1 16  0 

0 14 

0 

Cotton,  Georgia  bowed 

0 00  9$ 

0 00  7| 

0 00 

H 

Indigo, 

0 86 

0 64 

0 2 

2 

Iron,  Swedish 

14  10  0 

12  00  0 

2 10 

0 

Oil,  linseed..... 

117  0 

1 60 

0 11 

0 

Seed,  clover 

2 16  0 

2 50 

0 11 

0 

Pepper,  Sumatra 

0 00  3} 

0 00  2| 

0 00 

0| 

Silk,  China  Tsatlee 

1 50 

0 18  0 

0 7 

0 

Tea,  Bohea .’ 

0 14 

0 50 

000 

11 

Tobacco,  Kentucky  fine 

0 005* 

0 00  5* 

0 00 

0* 

Turpentine 

0 12  0 

010  3 

0 1 

9 

Wool,  Electoral 

0 60 

0 34 

0 2 

8 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great  difference  between  the  general  level  of 
prices  in  England,  in  1837  and  in  1847,  and  to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  large 
imports  of  foreign  food  not  having  materially  disturbed  the  exchanges.  The  in- 
flation of  prices  that  took  place  in  1837,  was,  by  the  new  bank  charter,  prevented 
from  returning,  in  1846,  when  specie  had  become  so  abundant.  Something  simi- 
lar to  this  operation  has  been  the  case  here.  Fortuitous  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled England  to  buy  inordinate  quantities  of  American  produce,  at  a time  when 
various  combined  causes  have  conspired  to  check  enterprise  and  speculation,  and 
therefore  to  check  imports,  by  which  means  the  current  of  the  precious  metals  has 
set  strongly  towards  the  United  States,  and  has  swollen  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency here,  without  materially  disturbing  that  of  England ; because,  when  there 
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was  no  unnatural  rise  in  prices,  no  values  sustained  by  borrowed  capital,  the  ef-  .* 
flux  of  the  capital  would  not  affect  prices  or  produce  revulsion. 

Under  the  old  system  of  finance  in  England,  the  government,  in  1835,  required 
a loan  of  £20,000,000  to  liberate  the  West  India  negroes.  It  was  obtained,  Au- 
gust 3,  1835,  at  a rate  of  £86  9s.  5d.  for  every  £100  of  3 per  cent  stock,  inclu- 
ding a discount  of  2 per  cent  for  prompt  pay.  The  loan  was  required  to  be  paid 
up  by  January,  1836 ; and,  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  bank  made  money  ex- 
ceedingly plenty,  loaning  on  all  descriptions  of  securities  freely.  This  action  of 
the  bank  on  that  occasion,  in  aid  of  the  government,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  distress  which  soon  followed.  Under  the  present  system,  the  government 
has,  as  above  stated,  obtained  £8,000,000  at  89  per  cent,  without  the  aid  of  the 
bank,  and  without  any  material  effect  upon  the  money  market. 

The  decline  which  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  undergone,  since 
December  5,  has  been  mostly  for  American  account,  circulation  in  Ireland,  and 
the  agricultural  districts.  It  has  been  a singular  feature  of  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land, that  money  there  has  been  very  abundant,  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings’ 
and  other  banks  unusually  large.  This  is  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by  the  ^ 
fact,  that  the  action  of  the  English  government  in  relation  to  the  famine,  has  not 
only  aggravated  the  scarcity,  but  has,  by  interrupting  the  regular  course  of  business, 
disturbed  customary  investments.  As  thus  : a large  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
is  held  on  a system  called  “ conacre,”  under  which,  the  larger  class  of  farmers 
cut  up  their  old  grass  lands  into  small  strips,  varying  from  a perch  to  half  an 
acre,  and  let  them  annually,  at  high  rents,  say  $ 40  to  $80  per  acre,  to  cottiers. 
These  bam  off  the  stubble,  and  universally  plant  potatoes,  because  that  root  yields 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment  to  a given  surface.  Before  the  potatoes  can  be 
dug  at  harvest,  the  rent  must  be  paid.  At  the  last  harvest,  a panic  prevailed  very 
generally  in  relation  to  the  disease  in  potatoes  ; when,  therefore,  the  cottiers,  hav- 
ing earned  their  rent  by  other  means,  came  to  pay,  they  hesitated.  They  natu- 
rally calculated  that  the  potatoes,  injured  by  disease,  might  not  be  worth  the  rent. 

At  such  a juncture,  the  government  came  forward  with  its  pernicious  scheme  of 
public  works  ; and  the  cottiers,  retaining  their  rent  money,  took  work  under  gov* 
emment,  and  abandoned  their  fields.  The  number  so  employed  on  the  public 
works,  was,  at  the  close  of  January,  680,000,  representing  at  least  3,000,000 
souls.  The  abandoned  potatoes  were,  to  a considerable  extent,  injured  by  frost ; 
but  important  quantities  of  food  have  subsequently  been  obtained  from  those  fields. 
These  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  demand  for  foreign  food ; and  the 
weans  of  paying  for  it  have  been  the  disbursements  of  the  government,  and 
the  monoy  saved  by  the  non-payment  of  “ conacre  ” rents.  The  abandonment 
of  all  works  by  the  government  now,  will  send  back  to  the  fields  numbers  of  pro- 
ducers of  food ; but  it  is  a problem  how  far  the  potato-planting  will  be  resumed, 
and  in  that  question  lies  the  probable  permanence  of  the  sales  of  Indian  corn  and  1 
coarse  America!]  grains.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the  wants  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  consequent  high  prices,  have  exhausted  all  old  stocks  of  grain  in 
Europe ; and  that  England,  even  in  the  last  few  years  of  good  harvests,  wanted 
a considerable  foreign  supply.  That,  she  cannot  get  from  Europe,  and  must  de- 
pend for  it  upon  the  American  States.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  Great  Britain  ; inasmuch  as  that  the  consumption  of  food  has  of 
late  years  vastly  increased,  and  from  causes  very  similar  to  those  which,  in  Eng- 
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land,  have  caused  demand  to  outrun  supply ; and  therefore,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  the  export  of  American  farm  produce  must  be  continued, 
t The  accounts  from  England  down  to  the  3d  of  April,  advise  of  an  improvement 
• in  the  exchanges  with  respect  to  the  continent,  but  of  a stringency  in  the  stock 
/ market ; consols,  and  the  new  loan  scrip,  having  declined.  The  drain  of  specie 
for  America,  was  that,  however,  from  which  the  most  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained; and  the  April  packets,  including  the  Cambria,  which  had  £390,000  in 
gold,  were  estimated  to  have  had  engaged  £1,000,000.  The  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  had,  however,  improved.  The  dismissal  of  laborers  on  the  public  works, 
had  taken  place  to  a very  considerable  extent,  without  difficulty ; and  extensive 
arrivals  of  grain,  particularly  Indian  com,  had,  aided  by  fine  planting  weather, 
greatly  affected  prices,  and  the  fall  in  grain  had  favorably  influenced  cotton,  which 
had  advanced.  There  was  a great  and  continued  scarcity  of  food  in  France,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  but  slightly  relieved,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had,  by  treaty,  purchased  of  the  bank 
^ 50,000,000  francs  of  French  rentes  held  by  it.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
% France  had  somewhat  increased,  being  77,000,000  francs,  including  a London 
specie  credit.  The  leading  money  markets  on  the  continent  were  all  much 
more  easy.  The  aspect  of  aflairs  was,  upon  the  whole,  considerably  improved  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  demands  for  foreign  food  cannot  be  diminished  between 
this  and  harvest.  / 

r The  operation  of  various  events  during  the  past  year,  has  contributed  to  influ- 
) ence  money  affairs  here,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  changed  nature  of  the  Eng- 
| lish  currency  has  done  there.  The  large  exports  of  produce,  Wringing  important 
I sums  of  specie,  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000,000,  into  the/country  since  Jan- 
j nary,  1847,  have  failed  to  excite  speculation,  and  that  overa/ction  of  the  banks, 

, which,  in  former  years,  always  attended  a favorable  state  of  tl/e  exchanges,  is  now 
not  apparent.  Prices  have  not  been  affected  by  any  collateral  paper  influence, 
but  have  been  governed  by  an  effective  demand,  which,  as  Vet,  has  not  so  raised 
values  as  to  stimulate  importations.  Freights  and  produce  have  advanced  under 
the  urgent  effective  demand,  and  exchange  lias  consequently  fallen  very  low,  not- 
withstanding the  large  importation  of  specie,  and  a very  considerable  importation 
of  goods.  As  an  index  of  the  business  of  the  Union,  we  annex  a statement  of  the 
imports  and  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  four  months,  ending  April  1st: — 


„ j IMPORTS  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

w Specio.  Free  good*.  Dutiable.  Total  imports  Cash  duties. 

1847.  1846. 

December.,..  $61,436  $537,496  $4,279,813  $4,878,655  $1,143,327  $1,056,896 

January 90,874  478, 413  5,499,682  6,068,999  1,434,8.36  1,471,845 

February 1,235,122  285,128  5,8*9,387  7,409,637  1,496,716  1,255,651 

March 1,329,428  786,937  6,060,746  8,177,141  1,652,092  2,608,734 


^ Total,  1847.  $2,716,800  $2,088,004  $21,729,628  $26,531,432  $5,726,971  $6,393,126 
— Total,  1846.  280,729  2,501,925  21,118,620  24,001,274  % 

Increase $2,436,071  $011,008  $2,533,150  

Decrease $413,921  $666,155 

In  the  dutiable  goods  there  wTas  a considerable  increase,  notwithstanding  that 
seventeen  packets,  which  last  year  arrived  in  March,  and  the  business  of  which 
was  included  in  the  returns  of  that  month,  did  not,  this  year,  arrive  until  April, 
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owing  to  easterly  winds.  Had  the  vessels  due,  all  arrived,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  revenue  would  have  exceeded  last  year,  and  the  specie  for  March  have 
been  near  $3,000,000.  The  average  duties  collected  in  1847,  were,  it  appears, 
26.30  per  cent  of  the  dutiable  imports,  against  30.25  per  cent,  in  1846 — a decline 
of  about  4 per  cent  only  in  the  average.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  arrived  and  to  be  paid  for,  in  the  four  months  this  year,  was  very  1 
nearly  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  quantity  of  specie  re-  j 
ceived,  was  greater  by  $2,436,071,  yet  bills  have  fallen  to  a very  low  point  here 
and  at  New  Orleans.  As  compared  with  last  year,  at  the  same  date,  prices  are  j 
as  follows : — 

PRICES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

KIW  YORK.  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Sterling.  Francs.  Amsterdam.  London.  France.  N.  Y.  sight.  N.Y.G0  days. 


1846  9^10  5.27$a5.26$  39f.39|  9*al0  5.26a5.30  prem.  1 nljdis. 

1847  4*;i4$  5.46  a5.43*  3^j39  1 o2$  5.52a5.57*  disc.  2§j2|dis. 


Decline  5$a5$  18^1  17  1 a j 8Ja7$  26a  27£  l§alj 

This  is  a serious  fall,  amounting  to  less  than  6 per  cent  average  to  shippers, 
on  the  exports,  making  that  sum  in  favor  of  the  importers  of  goods.  As  thus, 
the  import  of  dutiable  goods  being,  as  above,  $21,729,628,  has  been  paid  for  in 
exchange  averaging  5 per  cent  less  than  last  year,  or  more  than  a million  of  dol- 
lars. As  these  goods  paid  4 per  cent  less  duties,  and  cost  5 per  cent  less  in  ex- 
change, they  come  actually  9 per  cent  cheaper  than  last  year  to  the  importers. 
The  exports  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  corn-meal,  to  England,  have  been  as  follows, 
Sept.  1,  to  April  10  : — 


Quantity.  Av’ge  price.  Value.  Freights.  Total. 

Flour bbls.  1,420,557  $6.50  $9,233,570  $1,432,040  $10,665,610 

Com-mcal 325,127  4.25  1,381,749  372,180  1,753,929 

Wheat bush.  1,400,942  1.25  1,751,175  560,376  2,311,551 

Corn 8,508,176  88  7,444,645  3,403,270  10,847,924 

Total $25,579,014 


These  four  articles  come  to  over  $25,000,000 ; but  the  bills  have  sold  at  a loss 
of  $1,200,000,  being  so  much  in  favor  of  the  importers  of  goods.  It  is  observable 
that  the  rates  of  bills  in  New  Orleans  on  New  York,  are  very  low,  and  show  a 
high  interest  paid  for  money.  There  is  a difference  of  2 per  cent  between  a sight 
bill,  and  a 60  days’  bill,  being  12  per  cent  per  annum.  Last  year,  the  difference 
was  but  | per  cent.  This  great  demand  for  money  at  that  point,  is  no  doubt  attri- 
butable to  the  vast  receipts  and  value  of  produce. 

1846.  1817. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Bacon  arrived.. ..hhtls.  and  casks  5,438  $244,710  8,119  $487,140 


Corn bbls.  and  kegs  515,130  592,399  1,399,159  3.264,704 

Flour bbls.  561,679  2,527,595  1,025.073  5,637,901 

Lard tierces  and  bbls.  76,210  1,219,360  91,945  2,298,825 

Lard kegs  236,446  709,338  228,969  1,030,360 

Pork bbls.  240,365  1,922,920  229.951  3,219,314 

Wheat. .sacks  54,385  108,770  170,121  1,020,726 

Total $7,325,092  $16,957,970 


Here  is  an  increase  of  $9,000,000,  in  the  value  of  pork  and  grain  received  at 
New  Orleans,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  large  demands  for  money,  including  the 
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great  operations  of  the  federal  government  at  that  point,  on  account  of  the  war 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  sold  at  New  Orleans,  of  the  descriptions 
enumerated,  is  for  account  of  the  Western  States,  from  which,  in  the  course  of 
business  generally,  a demand  springs  up  in  New  Orleans,  for  eastern  and  northern 
bills,  to  pay  the  indebtedness  usually  accruing  against  the  West  in  eastern  cities, 
on  account  of  goods  purchased.  This  year  the  demand  seems  languid,  or  far  less 
than  the  supply.  It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  since  the  diminution  of  banks  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  money  has  been  by  no  means  abundant;  and  to 
supply  a sound  currency,  no  more  favorable  year  can  occur  than  this,  in  which 
sales  of  the  proceeds  of  western  industry  are  so  extensive.  It  is  by  such  means 
that  “ gold  ” must  “ flow  up  the  Mississippi.”  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  are  comparatively  without  banks, 
where,  collectively,  $77,000,000  of  capital,  once  employed  in  banking,  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Of  that  amount,  near  $40,000,000  was  actually  money  borrowed  in 
London,  and  lost.  Of  the  remainder,  a large  portion  was  obtained  in  eastern  cities, 
and  nearly  all  is  worthless. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  commerce  and  internal  business  of  the  country  re- 
quires some  money,  and  this  is  being  supplied  by  the  operations  of  commerce,  as 
indicated  in  the  low  rates  of  exchange.  When  a country  requires  money,  it  flow's 
in  as  a better  remittance  than  perishable  goods.  As,  however,  the  channels  of 
circulation  fill,  a demand  for  goods  springs  up,  and  stays  the  importation  of  the 
precious  metals.  A healthy  and  increasing  business  must  then  result.  To  sup- 
ply this  demand  for  money,  commerce  must  bring  the  material,  and  the  mint  con- 
vert it  into  a desirable  shape.  In  another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Merchants’ 
Magazine,  will  be  found  the  operations  of  the  United  States  mint  and  branches, 
for  a series  of  years.*  Since  the  1st  of  January,  however,  the  operations  have 
been  on  a much  more  extensive  scale,  and  the  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
month  of  March  alone,  approximates  to  that  for  the  whole  year  1846.  This  seems 
to  be  effected  by  the  successive  transfers  by  the  Treasury  Department,  from  New 
York  to  the  mint.  The  law  regulating  the  mintage,  limits  the  amount  that  may 
be  deposited  at  one  time,  to  $1,000,000.  We  would  call  attention  also  to  the  im- 
portant increase  in  the  deposits  of  United  States  gold  for  coinage.  These  have, 
in  a few  years,  doubled,  and  are  now  over  $1,000,000  per  annum.  In  view  of 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  the  war  or  peace  with  Mexico  may  be  produc- 
tive of  important  results.  Should  peace  be  effected  on  such  a basis  as  to  afford 
security  to  property,  very  many  prolific  mines  in  that  country,  which  are  now  not 
worked  by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  property,  must  make  important  additions 
to  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ; perhaps  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  which  the 
first  discovery  of  those  mines  made  in  Europe.  The  state  of  military  anarchy 
which  has  so  long  paralyzed  industry  in  that  country,  has  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  mining  products,  which  require  but  emancipation  from  misrule  to 
assert  their  value. 


* See  page  506  of  the  present  number,  for  the  coinage  of  1846;  and  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  same  page,  referring  to  previous  years. 
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UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  REGULATIONS  FOR  MEXICAN  PORTS. 

TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  AND  TONNAGE,  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  COLLECTING  THE  SAME  IN 
SUCH  OF  THE  PORTS  OF  MEXICO  AS  MAY  BE  NOW  OR  HEREAFTER  IN  OUR  MILITARY  POSSESSION 
BY  CONQUEST,  PREPARED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  AND  ACCOMPANYING  HIS  RE- 
PORT TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DATED  30TH  MARCH,  1847. 

All  ports  or  places  in  Mexico,  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  in  the  possession  of 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  or  California,  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  upon  any  of  the  navigable  rivers  or  waters  connected  with  any  or  cither 
of  the  said  gulfs  or  ocean,  are  opened  to  our  commerce,  and  to  that  also  of  all  other  na- 
tions, in  all  vessels,  except  Mexican,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  herein  pre- 
scribed : — 

1.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any  vessel,  the  master  must  produce  to 
the  military  or  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  port  a manifest  of  the  cargo  of  such  ves- 
sel, specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  description  of  packages,  by  whom  shipped,  and  to 
whom  consigned ; which  manifest,  if  the  vessel  be  from  a port  in  the  United  States,  shall 
be  certified  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  the  shipment  is  made  ; if  from  any 
other  port,  by  the  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  if  any  there  be  ; other- 
wise, by  a consul  of  any  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  If  no  such  manifest  be 
produced,  the  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  a penalty  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  registry  measure- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  tonnage  duty  hereinafter  prescribed. 

2.  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  at  the  ports  or  places 
aforesaid,  a tonnage  duty  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  registry  measurement,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
port  charges ; the  registry  of  the  vessel  to  be  deposited  with  the  consul  of  the  nation  to 
which  such  vessel  may  belong,  if  any  there  be  ; otherwise,  with  the  commandant  of  the 
port,  until  the  master  shall  have  complied  with  all  the  regulations  herein  prescribed. 

3.  Vessels  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  or  places  aforesaid,  in  the  possession  of  our  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces,  will  be  required  to  unlade  their  entire  cargo  at  such  port  or  place  ; 
but  no  vessel,  except  those  registered  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  wholly  by  a citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  be  permitted  to  transport  coastwise  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  one  port,  State,  or  Department  of 
Mexico,  or  of  any  other  country,  into  another  port,  State,  or  Department,  the  coastwise 
cargo  being  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  in  other  cases,  and  any  violation  Mill  subject  the 
vessel  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

4.  Upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  any  of  the  aforesaid  ports  or 
places  of  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of  our  military  or  naval  forces,  from  other  ports  afore- 
said in  Mexico,  or  from  ports  or  places  in  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries,  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  cash  the  following  rates  of  duty ; that  is 
to  say : — 

On  all  manufactures  of  cotton  or  of  cotton  On  cotton  handkerchiefe,  not  over  one  yard 
mixed  wich  any 'other  material,  except  Bquare,  six  cents  each.  (If  over  that  size, 

wool,  worsted,  or  silk,  in  the  piece,  (ex-  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  running  yard, 

cepting  shawls  and  handkerchiefe,)  not  ex-  each  additional  inch  in  width.) 

ceeding  thirty-six  inches  wide,  five  cent9  On  cotton  yam  and  twist,  eight  cents  per 
per  running  yard,  (and  for  every  additional  pound. 

inch  in  width,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  On  cotton  thread  and  balls,  twenty-five  cents 
running  yard  additional  duty.)  per  pound. 

On  cotton  trimming  laces,  cotton  insertings  On  cotton  thread  on  spools,  six  cents  per 
and  trimmings,  tapes,  cords,  galloons,  tas-  dozen  spools. 

Bels,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  mixed  with  any 
or  of  cotton  mixed  with  any  other  mate-  other  material,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise, 

rial,  except  wool,  worsted,  or  silk,  not  including  every  article  of  which  silk  is  a 

otherwise  specially  mentioned  and  pro-  component  material,  not  otherwise  special- 

vided  for,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ly  enumerated ; also,  including  sewing  silk, 

On  cotton  shawls  or  rebosas,  thirty  per  cent  silk  hosiery,  and  silk  millinery,  except 

ad  valorem.  bonnets  and  caps,  three  dollars  per  pound. 
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On  all  manufactures  of  hemp,  grass,  and  flax, 
in  the  piece,  not  otherwise  specially  enu- 
merated and  provided  for,  and  not  exceed- 
ing thirty-six  inches  wide,  six  cents  per 
running  yard,  (and  for  every  additional 
inch  in  width,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
running  yard  additional  duty.) 

On  cables  and  cordage,  five  cents  per  pound. 

On  twine  and  packthread,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

On  linen  thread,  twenty -five  cents  per  pound. 

On  flax,  hemp,  ot  grass  bags,  not  exceeding 
one  yard  square  in  size,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  each.  (If  exceeding  that  size, 
twelve  and  one -half  cents  per  square  yard 
of  material.) 

On  cotton  bagging,  gunny  bagging,  and  all 
other  bagging  and  matting  of  all  kinds, 
five  cents  per  running  yard. 

On  linen  handkerchiefs,  not  over  one  yard 
square,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  each. 
(If  over  that  size,  one-half  cent  per  run- 
ning yard,  for  each  additional  inch  in 
width.) 

On  hemp,  flax,  Sisal,  or  India  grass,  coir  or 
jute,  India,  Saun,  and  Manilla,  one  cent 
per  pound. 

On  all  manufactures  of  wool  or  worsted,  or 
of  wool  and  worsted  combined,  in  the 
piece,  not  otherwise  specially  enumerated 
and  provided  for,  and  not  exceeding  thirty- 
six  inches  in  width,  fifty  cents  per  running 
yard.  (And  for  every  additional  inch  in 
width,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  running 
yard  additional  duty.) 

On  shawls  of  wool  or  worsted,  thirty  percent 
ad  valorem. 

On  blankets  and  counterpanes  of  wool,  or  of 
wool  and  cotton  mixed,  not  exceeding  six 
feet  square,  one  dollar  each.  If  over  six 
feet  Bquare,  and  not  exceeding  ten  feet 
square,  two  dollars  each.  If  exceeding 
ten  feet,  prohibited,  to  prevent  frauds. 

On  flannels,  baizes,  and  bockings,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  inches  in  width,  twenty  cents 
per  running  yard. 

On  oil -cloth  and  oil  floor-cloth,  not  exceed- 
ing seventy-two  inches  in  width,  fifty  cents 
per  running  yard. 

On  carpets  and  carpeting,  not  exceeding 
thirty-six  inches  in  width,  forty  cents  per 
running  yard. 

On  all  manufactures  of  goats’ hair  or  mohair, 
in  the  piece,  not  exceeding  thirty-six  inches 
in  width,  fifteen  cents  per  running  yard. 
(And  for  every  additional  inch  in  width, 
one-half  cent  per  running  yard  additional 
duty.) 

On  pig  iron,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

On  bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  and  on 
old  or  scrap-iron,  one  and  one -half  cents 
per  pound. 

On  nails,  spikes,  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs, 
four  cents  per  pound. 


On  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  and  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  rolletj  and  hammered  iron,  and 
on  cables,  anchors,  and  anvils,  four  cents 
per  pound. 

On  castings  of  oil  descriptions,  not  otherwise 
enumerated,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  cutlery,  say  pocket-knives,  scissors,  ra- 
zors, and  table  cutlery,  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  except 
those  prohibited,  (see  article  fifth,)  and  in- 
cluding iron  and  steel  wire,  and  cap  and 
bonnet  wire,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  copper,  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  copper,  sheath- 
ing copper,  brass,  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  brass, 
zinc  or  spelter,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  and 
on  steel,  in  bars,  not  over  one  inch  square, 
intended  only  for  mining  purposes,  two 
cents  per  pound. 

On  tin,  in  sheets,  pigs,  or  bars,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

On  all  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  tin, 
zinc  or  spelter,  pewter,  and  German  silver, 
except  such  as  are  prohibited  by  article 
fifth,  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  brown  sugar,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  sugar-candy,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  syrup  of  sugar,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  other  descriptions  of  sugar,  five  cents 
per  pound. 

On  molasses,  five  rents  per  gallon. 

On  fish,  pickled  or  salted,  in  barrels,  one  dol- 
lar per  barrel. 

Do.  if  in  half-barrels,  sixty-two  and  a half 
cents  each. 

Da  if  in  quarter-barrels  or  kegs,  forty  cents 
each. 

Do.  smoked  or  salted,  dried  codfish,  and  on 
beef  and  pork,  salted  or  pickled,  in  barrels 
or  half-barrels,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  smoked  and  jerked  beef,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

On  smoked  hams  and  bacon,  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  pound. 

On  tongues,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  butter,  six  cents  per  pound. 

On  lard  and  cheese,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  rice,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  Indian  meal,  one -half  cent  per  pound. 

On  Indian  com,  ten  ceats  per  bushel. 

On  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  all  other  grain, 
forty  cents  per  bushel. 

On  potatoes,  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

On  rye-meal  and  oat-meal,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

On  wheat,  flour,  in  barrels  or  half-barrels, 
two  dollars  per  barrel  of  niuety-six  pounds. 
(If  flour  be  imported  in  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  package  than  in  barrels  or  half- 
barrels,  or  if  imported  in  bags  or  sacks, 
the  duty  shall  be  one  cent  per  pound.) 

On  npples,  one  dollar  per  barrel. 

On  biscuit  and  ship-bread,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

On  tobacco,  stem  or  lea£  four  cts.  per  pound. 
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On  segare,  five  dollars  per  thousand. 

On  cigaritos  or  paper  segars,  three  dollars 
per  thousand. 

On  snutf,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

On  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking  tobacco, 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  hewn  timber,  boards,  plank  or  scantling, 
ten  dollars  per  thousand  leet. 

On  shingles,  two  dollars  per  thousand. 

On  laths,  fifty  cents  per  thousand. 

On  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

On  printed  books,  bound,  half-bound,  or  in 
sheets  or  pamphlets,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

On  blank  books,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  writing  paper  of  all  kinds,  twelve  and 
one -ha if  cents  per  pound. 

On  sand  paper,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

On  brown  or  straw  wrapping  paper,  three 
cents  per  pound. 

On  playing  cards,  twenty-five  cents  per 
pack. 

On  window-glass,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  looking-glasses,  looking-glass  plates,  on 
glassware  of  all  kinds,  except  those  spe- 
cially mentioned  otherwise,  and  on  China- 
ware,  stoneware,  and  earthenware,  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  demijohns,  three  dollars  per  dozen. 

On  black  or  green  glass  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  one  quart  each,  three 
dollars  per  gross;  if  exceeding  that  capa- 
city, five  dollars  per  gross. 

On  brandy,  if  imported  in  pipes  of  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons 
each,  sixty  dollars  per  pipe ; if  in  half- 
pipes of  not  exceeding  sixty  gallons  each, 
thirty  dollars  per  half-pipe. 

On  brandy,  if  in  quarter-casks  of  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-two  gallons  each,  sixteen 
dollars  a quarter-cask  ; if  in  Indian  barrels 
or  octavos  of  not  exceeding  twenty  gallons 
each,  ten  dollars  per  package. 

On  whiskey,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  other  spirits,  not  otherwise  specially 
mentioned,  six  and  one-quarter  cents  per 
pound. 

On  cordials,  in  bottles,  of  not  exceeding  tw'o 
and  one -ha If  gft lions  to  the  dozen,  foar 
dollars  per  dozen,  which  includes  the  duty 
on  bottles. 

On  brandy  and  other  distilled  spirits,  in  bot- 
tles, of  not  exceeding  two  nnd  one-half 
gallons  to  the  dozen,  three  dollars  per  doz- 
en, which  includes  the  duty  on  bottles. 

On  gin,  in  square  bottles,  (in  eases,)  of  not 
exceeding  three  gallons  to  the  dozen,  four 
dollars  per  dozen,  which  includes  the  duty 
on  bottles. 

On  wines  of  every  description,  in  casks  or 
bottles,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  nnd 
twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
vided always , That  wine,  in  quart  bottles 
or  in  those  of  smaller  capacity,  shall  al- 


ways be  considered  as  containing  two  and 
one -half  gallons  to  the  dozen  bottles,  and 
shall  pay  duty  accordingly ; if  in  bottles  of 
larger  capacity,  or  in  demijohns,  the  duty 
shall  be  estimated  on  the  quantity  con- 
tained therein,  at  the  rates  above  named ; 
the  bottles  containing  the  wine,  in  all  cases, 
paying  an  additional  duty,  if  quarts,  or 
smaller,  of  three  dollars  per  gross : if  of 
larger  size,  five  dollars  per  gross ; and 
demijohns,  three  dollars  per  dozen. 

On  brandy  and  other  spirits,  in  demijohns, 
one  dollar  per  gallon.  The  same  rules  to 
he  applied  to  brandy  and  other  spirits, 
when  imported  in  demijohns,  or  in  bottles 
of  greater  capacity  than  two  and  one-half 
gallons  to  the  dozen,  ns  are  made  for 
wines. 

On  vinegar,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

On  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  in  quart  bot- 
tles, one  dollar  per  dozen,  which  includes 
the  duty  on  bottles.  In  pint  bottles,  fifty 
cents  per  dozen,  which  includes  the  duty 
on  bottles.  In  casks,  or  any  other  de- 
scription of  package  other  than  above 
named,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  In 
all  cases  of  liquids,  imported  in  casks  or 
barrels,  the  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cask  or  barrel,  without  re- 
gard to  any  deficiency  of  its  contents. 

On  paints  of  all  descriptions,  and  painter’s 
colors,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  (except  water- 
colors  in  boxes,)  and  on  varnish,  four  cents 
per  pound. 

On  tortoise-shell,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

On  maccaroni  and  vermicelli,  and  on  al- 
monds and  all  other  nuts,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

On  sardines  and  anchovies,  tw'enty-five  cents 
per  pound. 

On  preserved  meats  and  fish,  in  cans  or 
firkins,  twelve  and  one -half  cents  per 
pound. 

On  sausages,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  cofii*e,  currants,  figs,  prunes,  cocoa,  rais- 
ins, and  dates,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  ginger,  cinnamon,  cassia,  nnd  cloves,  fifty 
cents  per  pound. 

On  teas,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

On  pimento  and  black  pepper,  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

On  salt,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel. 

On  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  on 
charcoal,  one  dollar  per  ton. 

On  whale,  sperm,  linseed,  and  olive  oils,  and 
on  all  other  oils,  except  perfumery,  five 
cents  per  pound. 

On  w'nx  and  sperm  candles,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound. 

On  tallow  candles,  six  and  one-quarter  cents 
per  pound. 

On  beeswax  of  all  kinds,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound. 

On  tapers,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
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On  spirits  of  turpentine,  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon. 

On  soap  of  all  kinds,  except  perfumed,  five 
cents  per  pound. 

On  gold  watches,  ten  dollars  each. 

On  silver  watches,  three  dollars  each. 

On  wearing  apparel,  comprising  all  articles 
of  clothing  worn  on  the  person,  except 
those  specially  enumerated  and  provided 
for ; on  millinery  articles,  say  caps,  collars, 
cuffs,  braids,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
hair,  curls,  ringlets,  and  all  similar  arti- 
cles, (except  of  silk,)  forty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  hats,  for  men  and  boys,  of  straw,  for,  or 
silk,  one  dollar  each. 

On  boots  and  bootees,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
one  dollar  per  pair. 

On  shoes  and  slippers,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  whatever  material  composed, 

' thirty  cents  per  pair. 

On  bonnets,  for  women  and  children,  of  all 
descriptions,  except  silk,  and  on  silk  caps 
for  women  and  children,  one  dollar  each. 

On  silk  bonnets,  for  women  and  children, 
two  dollars  each. 


On  silk  hosiery,  three  dollars  per  pound. 

On  hosiery,  say  caps,  gloves,  cuffs,  mits, 
socks,  stockings,  shirts,  and  drawers,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  except  silk, 
thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  caps,  for  men  and  boys,  made  of  fur, 
leather,  cloth,  or  straw,  and  on  leather 
shirts  and  drawers,  fifty  cents  each. 

On  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun-shades,  com- 
posed of  silk,  one  dollar  each  ; if  of  any 
other  material,  fifty  cents  each. 

On  epaulets  and  wings,  one  dollar  per 
pair. 

On  coaches,  carriages,  harness  of  all  kinds, 
saddlery,  household  furniture,  musical  in- 
struments, artificial  flowers,  fancy  boxes  of 
all  kinds,  pocket-books,  purses,  bead  bags, 
perfumery,  perfumed  soap,  cosmetics  of  all 
kinds,  engravings,  paintings,  beads,  rosa- 
ries, alabaster  and  spar  ornaments,  toys, 
paper  hangings,  opium,  camphor,  forty  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  raw  cotton,  two  cents  per  pound. 

And  on  each  and  every  article,  not  specially 
enumerated  and  provided  for  herein,  thirty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


5.  The  following  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  are  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war,  and  the  importation  thereof  is  strictly  prohibited  under  a penalty  of  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods,  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  said  goods  may  be  found : — 


Gunpowder ; saltpetre. 
Gun  cotton. 

Lead. 

Sulphur  and  brimstone. 


Cannon,  swords,  dirks,  lances,  spears,  bowie 
knives,  rifles,  muskets,  side-arms,  and  fire- 
arms, and  all  other  arms,  implements,  in- 
struments, and  munitions  of  war. 


And  the  importation  of  the  following  goods  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  forfeiture : — 
Steel,  in  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  other  form,  except  in  bars  less  than  one  inch  square,  in- 
tended for  mining  purposes. 


6.  When  the  duties  are  imposed  by  weight,  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  tare  or 
draft ; in  that  case,  the  duty  will  be  computed  on  the  gross  weight,  including  the  weight 
of  the  cask,  barrel,  box,  bag,  or  other  package,  and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  de- 
ficiency,  leakage,  or  breakage,  or  damage  sustained  on  the  voyage  of  importation  or  other- 
wise. Whenever  a doubt  exists  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  collected  on  any  article,  the 
highest  rates  which  would  be  charged  upon  articles  or  fabrics  which  it  resembles  in  charac- 
ter, material,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  will  be  taken. 

7.  The  consignee  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  under  these  regulations, 

must  produce  to  the  United  States’  commanding  officer,  naval  or  military,  at  the  port,  as 
the  case  may  be,  an  entry,  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading  thereof ; in  the  entry,  the  marks, 
numbers,  description,  and  contents  of  packages,  and  the  quantity  and  market  value  thereof, 
and  of  each  package,  must  be  distinctly  stated.  The  invoice  must  describe  the  goods,  and 
the  weight,  measure,  or  other  quantity  in  each  package,  and  the  value  thereof  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  from  whence  the  importation  is  made,  together  with  all  charges, 
until  laden  on  board  at  the  port  or  place  of  shipment ; which  value  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  owner  or  purchaser,  and  shall  be  of  the  form  hereafter  prescribed,  (see  Form 
I.,)  which  oath,  if  the  goods  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  shall  be  administered  by 
the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  the  importation  is  made  ; if  from  a foreign  port  or  a 
port  in  Mexico,  by  a consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  if  any  there  be  • 
otherwise,  by  a consul  of  any  nation  at  peace  writh  the  United  States.  f 

Invoices  must  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  the 
value  whereof,  if  not  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  must  be  stated  in  a certificate 
of  Form  IL,  to  be  granted  by  a consul  of  the  United  States,  if  any  there  be ; otherwise,  by 
the  certificate  of  two  or  more  merchants  residing  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

Goods  fraudulently  invoiced,  and  all  goods  landed,  or  attempted  to  be  landed,  without 
permit,  shall  be  confiscated. 
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The  commandant  of  the  port  will  receive  all  duties,  and  pay  over  the  same  the  day  suc- 
ceeding, to  the  paymaster  or  purser,  if  any  there  be  at  the  port,  and  if  not,  then  to  the 
highest  officer  present,  of  the  quartermaster  or  commissary’s  department,  and  if  none  such 
be  present,  then  to  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commandant,  who  may 
also  detail  such  non-commissioned  officers,  sailors,  or  marines,  or  other  persons,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  these  regulations. 

8.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  upon  which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid  within 
thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  will  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  commandant, 
at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof,  and  will  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  said  commandant,  five  days'  public  notice  being  first  given  in  a 
public  newspaper,  if  any  there  be ; otherwise,  by  the  public  notice  usually  given  at  such 
port.  From  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  the  duties  and  expenses  will  be  deducted,  and 
the  residue  thereof,  if  applied  for  within  ten  days,  will  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  consignee 
of  the  goods  so  sold,  otherwise  said  moneys  will  accrue  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to  confiscation,  will  be  sold  in  like  man- 
ner within  ten  days  after  the  seizure. 

10.  Upon  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  invoices  of  which  are  not  verified  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  7th  article  of  these  regulations,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  on  the  importation  thereof,  besides  the  duties  herein  prescribed,  an  addition  thereto 
of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  said  duties. 

11.  If  the  port,  or  place  of  original  destination  in  Mexico,  named  in  the  manifest,  be 
not  in  possession  of  the  United  States’  forces,  the  vessel  may  enter  at  any  other  port  or 
place  in  Mexico  in  such  possession. 

12.  If  upon  the  unlading  of  the  cargo,  any  package  or  article,  specified  in  the  manifest, 
shall  be  found  wanting,  the  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  penalty  of  one  dollar 
per  ton  ; and  if  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  found  on  board,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  manifest,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  vessel  shall  be  seized 
and  confiscated. 

13.  The  following  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  are  exempted  from  duty,  to  wit : ma- 
chinery and  machines,  to  be  used  for  mining  purposes  in  the  gold  or  silver  mines  of 
Mexico. 

Quicksilver. 

All  articles,  the  sole  property  of  the  United  States'  army  or  navy,  in  American  vessels, 
owned,  chartered,  or  freighted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  any  goods  are  imported  by  sutlers,  and  the  duties  paid  by  them,  as  is  required 
by  these  regulations,  and  when  the  sutler  shall  first  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  poet,  that  said  sutler  has  actually  sold  any  of  said  identical  goods,  so  im- 
ported by  him,  to  any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  for  their  own  actual  individual  use 
and  consumption,  and  not  os  merchandise  or  for  re-sale,  then  and  in  that  case  the  duties  so 
actually  paid  on  said  goods  so  sold  to  any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  refunded  to  said  sutlers ; but  before  refunding  the  moneys  so  collected,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  council  of  administration  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant  of 
the  post,  fixes  the  price  of  sutlers’  goods,  in  determining  the  price  of  any  of  said  goods  so 
sold,  as  aforesaid,  to  deduct  the  duty  so  paid  from  the  price,  with  a view  to  avoid  imposing 
any  of  the  burden  of  the  duties  herein  prescribed  upon  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Union  ; 
and  all  officers'  individual  stores,  introduced  for  their  own  actual  use,  and  equipments  re- 
quired by  law,  are  exempt  from  duties. 

14.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  vessel  within  the  ports  aforesaid,  a sentinel  or  sentinels 
should  be  at  once  placed  on  board  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  When  the  tonnage 
duty  has  been  paid,  passengers  can  be  permitted  to  land  with  their  baggage,  provided  no 
dutiable  or  prohibited  articles  are  found  therein.  There  will  be  required  from  the  consignee 
of  any  goods  imported  in  each  vessel,  an  entry  as  per  Form  III.,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
commandant  of  the  port ; also  an  invoice  verified  as  hereinbefore  required. 

The  commandant  of  the  port  will  direct  the  paymaster,  purser,  quartermaster,  assistant- 
quartermaster,  commissary,  assistant-commissary,  or  other  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  be  serving  at  such  port  or  place,  to  estimate  the  duties,  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  in  cash,  to  the  commandant,  he  will  grant  a permit  of  Form  IV.,  which 
the  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  will  countersign,  who  will  also  keep  a record  of  the 
amount  received,  to  be  compared  with  a similar  record  to  be  kept  by  the  commandant  who 
receives  the  duties. 

When  the  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  is  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  duties 
until  the  goods  are  weighed,  guaged,  or  measured,  the  commandant  will  take  a deposit 
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equal  at  least  to  the  estimated  duties ; and  any  amount  which,  when  the  duties  are  correct- 
ly ascertained,  may  appear  to  be  overpaid,  he  will  retnrn  to  the  importer. 

15.  Whenever  the  commandant,  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  has  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  any  goods  are  fraudulently  invoiced,  he  shall  institute  such  an  examination  as,  in 
his  opinion,  may  be  proper  and  necessary. 

All  goods,  which  may  remain  on  board  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  should  be  warehoused  on  shore  under  the  directions  of  the  commandant,  and, 
if  the  duties  are  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  arrival,  they  must  be 
sold  under  the  regulations  prescribed  herein. 

The  currencies  and  weights,  gunge,  and  measures,  of  various  countries,  with  their  equiva- 
lent United  States’  standard,  will  be  found  in  the  table  annexed.* 

The  commandant  will  require  the  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  Navy,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  a statement  as  per  Form  V.,  show- 
ing the  amounts  received  by  him,  the  vessel  in  which  imported,  and  by  whom  paid ; also, 
a weekly  statement  of  the  moneys  received,  and  a statement  of  the  goods  sold  at  auction 
as  per  Form  VL 

16.  All  government  monopolies  for  revenue,  or  income  and  prohibitions,  except  as  herein 
mentioned,  of  imports  into  any  of  the  said  ports  of  Mexico,  and  all  duties  on  exports,  or 
prohibitions  of  exports,  and  all  interior  transit  duties,  and  all  auction  and  retail  taxes  or 
duties  on  imports  on  the  sale  thereof,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  of  Mexico  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  are  hereby  annulled  and  abolished^ 

17.  The  commandant  will  use  and  occupy,  tor  the  transaction  of  business  and  for  the 
storage  of  imports,  all  public  buildings  in  the  ports  aforesaid  ; and  if  such  buddings  shall 
not  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  indicated,  he  will  require  the  Mexican  authorities  to 
furnish  him  with  additional  buildings,  free  of  charge  to  the  United  States. 

18.  Prior  to  the  departure  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid,  the  paymaster,  purser,  or 
other  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  require  the  master  to  produce  to  him  a manifest  of 
the  outward  cargo  of  such  vessel,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  description,  and  contents 
of  packages,  and  the  value  thereof,  as  per  Fonn  VII.,  a copy  of  which,  signed  by  the  said 
paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  and  countersigned  by  the  commandant,  will  be  granted 
to  the  master,  together  with  a clearance,  to  be  endorsed  thereon,  as  per  Form  VIII.  No 
clearance  will  be  granted  to  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  port  or  place  in 
Mexico,  except  such  port  or  place  be  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

The  exportation  of  goods  from  any  port  or  place  in  Mexico,  in  our  possession,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  prohibited  by  these  instructions,  is  also  strictly  prohibited. 

19.  These  regulations  apply  at  once  to  Matamoras,  Tampico,  St.  Francisco,  and  Mon- 
terey, (in  California,)  dec.,  dec.,  and  such  other  ports  or  places  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
come  into  our  possession,  as  soon  as  possession  is  taken. 

All  goods  brought  into  the  United  States  from  any  of  the  said  ports  or  places  in  Mex- 
ico, will,  of  course,  be  chargeable  with  duty  in  the  United  States ; but  no  drawback  will 
be  allowed  on  exports  from  any  of  the  said  Mexican  ports  or  places. 

Moneys  to  be  collected  under  these  instructions,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  paymaster,  pur- 
ser, or  other  officer,  to  be  retained  by  him,  under  the  directions  of  the  commandant,  as  s 
military  contribution,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments;  but  no 
fees,  charges,  commission,  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  to  be  paid  or  allowed  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  these  regulations. 

20.  All  the  duties  directed  in  these  regulations  to  be  performed  by  the  commandant  of 
any  post  or  place  in  our  military  possession,  may  be  devolved  by  such  commandant  on  any 
subordinate  officer  to  be  designated  by  him,  who  shall  perform  the  same,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  such  commandant.  The  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  should  be  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Department,  March  30,  1847. 

Form  L 

I,  John  Brown , do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  swear  or  affirm,  that  I am  the  owner 
or  purchaser  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  described  in  the  within  or  annexed 
invoice ; that  the  fair  market  value  of  said  goods,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 

* See  “ Journal  of  Banking,  Currency,  and  Finance,”  in  the  present  number  of  this 
Magazine,  pp.  507,  508. 
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of  prod  action  thereof,  at  the  present  time,  including  all  costs  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  presa* 
ing,  and  packing,  and  for  inland  transportation,  and  all  other  charges  to  the  place  of  ship* 
ment,  amounting  to  three  thousand  Bremen  rix  dollars , is  correctly  stated  in  said  invoice. 
And  I further  swear,  that  the  quantity  is  truly  stated  therein.  So  help  me  God. 

[l.  s.]  (Signed,)  John  Brown. 

Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  23d  March,  in  the  year  1847,  at  the  United  States*  Consulate 
at  Bremen.  A.  B„  Consul. 


Form  IL 


I hereby  testify  that  the  value  of  the  franc  of  Switzerland,  in  which  currency  the 
annexed  or  within  invoice  is  made  out,  is  equal  to  twenty-seven  cents  United  States' 
currency. 


[L.S.] 


Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at  the  United  States'  Consulate  at  Basle, 
this  22d  March,  in  the  year  1847.  A.  B.,  Consul. 


Form  IIL 


Entry  of  merchandise  imported  by  John  Brown , sn  the  ship  Fosca  Helena  from  Bremen . 


Marks. 

Noe. 

Packages 

and 

contents. 

Quantity.! 

Value  at 
specific 

rates. 

Value  at 
40  per 
cent 

Value  at 
30  per 
cent  ! 

Value  at 
20  per 
cent 

Val.  at  com- 
pound duties. 

Total. 

J.D. 

1 to  14 

14  pipes 
brandy. 

1,400 

galls. 

$1,400 

$1*400 

Duty,  14  pipes  at  $60,  $840. 

(Signed,)  John  Brown. 

Tampico,  March  22,  1847. 


Form  IV. 

John  Brown  having  paid  the  duties,  amounting  to  $840,  on  J.  D.  1 to  14,  fourteen  pipes 
brandy , imported  by  him,  in  the  ship  Fosca  Helena,  from  Bremen,  permission  is  hereby 
given  to  land  the  same.  C.  D.,  Paymaster, 

A.  B.,  Commandant 

Tampico,  March  22, 1847. 


Form  V. 

Statement  of  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  Tampico , during  the  month  ending  31st 

March,  1847. 


% 

«s 

Vm 

O 

V 

& 

t 

a 

§ 

> 

£ 

6 

A 

Consignees. 

Value  of  imports. 

Duty  paid. 

Penalties  paid. 

Proceeds  of  goods 
confiscated. 

Proceeds  of  goods 
sold  for  duties. 

Total. 

1847. 

Ship 

Mar.  23. 

Fosca  Helena 

Bremen 

John  Brown 

$1,400 

$840 

$840 

<4 

«( 

44  1 

Tonnage  Duty 

130 

130 

44 

M 

it 

Tonnage  penalty 

$130 

130 

44 

«( 

44 

Confiscated 

600 

$600 

600 

« 

“ 

<4 

Sold  for  duties 

1,000 

400 

$600 

600 

1 

1 

$2,300 

(Signed,)  C.  D.,  Paymaster. 

(Countersigned,)  A.  B.,  Commandant 
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Form  VL 

Statement  of  goods  sold  at  the  port  of  Tampico  during  the  month  ending  31  st  March , 

1847. 


Date  of  1 
arrival 

Name  of  vessel. 

Where  from. 

Consignee. 

Gross 

sales. 

Duty. 

Other 

charges. 

Nett  pro* 
ceeds. 

1847. 
M’ch  23, 
Do. 

Ship  Fosca  Helena 
Do. 

Bremen 

Do. 

Unknown 

Confiscated 

1,000 

600 

400 

25 

40 

575 

560 

U25 

(Signed,)  C.  D.,  Paymaster. 

(Countersigned,)  A.  B.,  Commandant. 


Form  VTI. 

Manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Fosca  Helena , which  was  laden  on  hoard  at  the  port 
of  Tampico , and  bound  for  Bremen. 


Marks. 

Nos. 

1 

Descrip,  of  pack,  and  contents. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ship're  name. 

Consign’s  name. 

Tampico,  March  25,  1847. 


Form  VIII. 

We  certify  that  the  master  of  the  ship  Foeca  Helena,  has  deposited  a manifest  of  the 
cargo  of  said  vessel,  with  the  United  States’  authorities  at  this  port,  of  which  the  within 
is  a true  copy. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  for  said  vessel  to  sail  for  the  port  of  Bremen. 

Dated  at  Tampico,  March  25th,  1847. 

C.  D.,  Paymaster. 

(Countersigned,)  A.  B.,  Commandant. 


PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 
treasury  circular  to  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  in  regard  to  a u 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  REGULATE  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Treasury  Department , March  17,  1847. 

The  particular  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Carriage  of  Passengers  in  Merchant  Vessels,”  ap- 
proved 22d  February,  1847 ; and  also  to  the  act  to  amend  the  aforesaid  act,  approved  2d 
March,  1847. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  by  the  amendatory  act  of  the  22d  instant,  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  of  the  22d  February  last,  take  effect  and  go  into  operation  from  and 
after  the  31st  day  of  May  next,  in  regard  to  all  vessels  arriving  from  ports  on  this  side  of 
the  Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn,  and  in  regard  to  vessels  arriving  from  places  beyond 
said  capes,  on  and  after  the  30th  day  of  October  next  ensuing.  The  second  section  of 
this  act,  also  repeals  so  much  of  the  act  of  February  last,  H as  authorizes  shippers  to  esti- 
mate two  children  of  eight  years  of  age  and  under  as  one  passenger  in  the  assignment  of 
room”  in  the  vessel. 

It  is  not  conceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  acts  repeal,  or  conflict  with  those 
of  the  act  “ Regulating  Passeuger  Ships  and  Vessels,”  approved  2d  March,  1819.  Hence 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  passengers  to  two  for  every  five  tons  of  the  vessel,  accor- 
ding to  custom-house  measurement ; also,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  water,  provisions,  Slc.,  and  the  penalties  prescribed,  are  still  in  foil  operation. 

It  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  have  all  vessels  about  to  depart 
for  foreign  ports,  or  arriving  therefrom  with  passengers,  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  the 
number  of  passengers  does  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  and  that  the  space  prescribed 
in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  22d  February  last,  for  the  accommodation  of  each  passen- 
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ger,  has  been  allotted ; and  also  to  ascertain  that  doe  compliance  is  had  with  the  provisions 
of  the  third  section,  regulating  the  construction  and  dimensions  of  the  berths.  The  num- 
ber of  tiers  of  berths  is  limited  by  the  act  to  two,  with  an  interval  between  the  floor  and 
the  deck  or  platform,  of  at  least  six  inches.  Each  berth  is  required  to  be  “ at  least  six  feet 
in  length,  and  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  width,  for  each  passenger.”  A separate  berth  of 
these  dimensions  must  be  provided  for  each  passenger,  and  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease said  dimensions  with  a view  to  accommodate  more  than  one  person,  as  the  law 
clearly  contemplates  each  berth  to  be  assigned  to  a single  passenger.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  the  berths  are  not  to  interfere  or  encroach  upon  the  space  allot- 
ted by  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  each  passenger,  which  is  to  be  of  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  clear  superficial  feet  of  deck,  according  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Children  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  under,  are  each  to  be  considered  and  computed  a sin- 
gle passenger. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  sections  of  the  act,  must  be  rigidly  en- 
forced in  all  cases  of  a violation  of  the  same. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


DEFICIENCY,  DAMAGE,  LEAKAGE,  AND  BREAKAGE. 

The  following  circular  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  customs,  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  relative  to  allowances  for  u deficiency,  damage,  leakage,  and 
breakage,”  is  published  for  the  information  of  our  importing  merchants 

Treasury  Department,  March  24,  1847. 

The  attention  of  the  department  having  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  of  allowances 
for  deficiency , damage , leakage , and  breakage , under  existing  laws,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  58th  and  59th  sections  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  it 
is  decided  that  in  all  cases  where  allowances  are  claimed  under  said  sections,  or  either  of 
them,  the  appraisers  or  other  proper  officers  shall  first  ascertain  whether  any  deficiency, 
damage,  leakage,  or  breakage  has  occurred  during  the  voyage  of  importation,  by  stresB  of 
weather,  or  other  accident  at  sea ; and  if  so,  and  the  actual  leakage,  deficiency,  or  break- 
age, cannot  be  otherwise  ascertained,  then  to  make  the  allowance,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
draft,  tare,  leakage,  or  breakage,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  said  sections ; but  if  said  dam- 
age, deficiency,  leakage,  or  breakage,  so  occurring  as  before  mentioned,  shall  be  found  by 
said  appraisers  or  other  officers,  to  be  less  than  the  amount  authorized  by  the  said  sections, 
then  the  allowance  shall  only  be  for  the  actual  damage,  deficiency,  leakage,  or  breakage  t 
and  if  the  amount  be  ascertained  to  be  actually  greater  than  the  amount  allowed  in  said 
sections,  the  actual  damage,  deficiency,  leakage,  or  breakage,  shall  still  be  allowed,  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  former  circulars. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  draft  can  be  allowed  only  on  articles  imported  in  bulk,  and 
tare  on  articles  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  bags,  boxes,  or  other  packages,  and  leakage  or 
breakage  in  the  case  of  liquors ; but  when  there  is  an  allowance  for  tare,  draft,  leakage,  or 
breakage,  it  must  be  confined  to  a separate  allowance  for  one  of  them,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  two  or  more. 

Under  the  58th  section,  the  allowances  for  draft  or  tare  are  only  permitted  on  “ articles 
subject  to  duty  by  weight,”  and  under  the  59th  section,  the  allowance  for  leakage  and 
breakage  is  confined  to  liquors  u subject  to  duty  by  the  gallon  and  there  being  no  duties 
imposed  by  the  act  approved  30th  July,  1846,  either  by  weight  or  gallon,  it  is  an  extremely 
liberal  construction  to  allow,  in  any  case,  any  operation  whatever  to  those  sections,  even  to 
the  limited  extent  permitted  by  these  instructions. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MACAO. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  February,  1847,  we  published  the  new  harbor  regula- 
tions for  the  port  of  Macao,  China,  which  went  into  operation  the  7th  of  May,  1846. 
We  are  now  indebted  to  Joao  Maria  Ferreira  do  Amaral,  for  an  additional  order  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Macao,  Timor,  and  Solor,  which  we  here  annex 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Macao,  Timor,  and  Solor,  in  council,  determines  as 
follows : — 

Considering  that  the  duty  of  five  mace  per  ton,  which  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  Typa 
have  paid,  is  excessive,  it  is  judged  proper  to  enact  as  follows: — 
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■ 1.  Native  and  foreign  vessels,  which  heretofore  were  obliged  to  pay  five  mace  per  ton 
in  the  anchorage  of  Typa,  shall  from  this  date  pay  one  mace  per  ton. 

2.  This  duty  so  reduced,  shall  be  paid  only  by  vessels  that  remain  more  than  aix  days 
in  the  Typa. 

3.  This  anchorage  duty  shall  be  sufficient  for  one  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  in 
which  the  vessels  anchor  for  the  first  time  in  the  harbor. 

4.  Thus,  as  by  the  preceding  article,  vessels  which  have  once  paid  tonnage  dues,  may 
enter  and  depart  freely  for  the  space  of  a year ; in  the  same  manner,  vessels,  which  within 
one  year  enter  and  leave  the  harbor  oftener  than  once,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  duty  for 
that  year,  when  the  sum  of  the  days  they  have  remained  at  anchor  shall  exceed  six. 

5.  No  tonnage  dues  shall  be  paid  by — 

§ 1.  Vessels,  whether  native  or  foreign,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons. 

§ 2.  Ships  that  have  paid  in  the  river  of  Macao,  for  the  space  of  a year  from  the  time 
they  anchored  in  the  first  port. 

§ 3.  Vessels  having  a cargo  entirely  of  rice. 

§ 4.  Vessels  that  enter,  having  suffered  great  damage,  for  the  whole  time  they  are  em- 
ployed in  repairs. 

§ 5.  Steam-vessels  employed  in  conveying  passengers  between  Hongkong,  Canton,  and 
Macao. 

The  authorities,  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  this  belongs,  have  so  judged  and  decreed. 

Jo ao  Maria  Ferreira  do  Amaral. 

Macao , 30th  July,  1846. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES’  MINT  AND  BRANCHES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  B.  B.  French,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
a copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Branch 
Mints,  for  1846,  transmitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  on  the  4th 
February,  1847.  It  shows  the  operations  of  that  institution  for  1846,  and  for  former  years. 
From  this  Report,  it  appears  that  the  coinage  at  the  principal  mint  amounted  to  $3, 623/ 443 ; 
comprising  $2,234,655  in  gold,  $1,347,580  in  silver,  and  $41,208  in  copper  coins,  and 
composed  of  7,447,335  pieces.  The  deposits  of  gold  within  the  year  amounted  to  $2,270,529, 
and  those  of  silver  to  $1,362,330. 

At  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint,  the  coinage  amounted  to  $2,483,800 ; comprising 
$1,272,800  in  gold,  and  $1,211,000  in  silver  coins,  and  composed  of  2,578,780  pieces. 
The  deposits  for  coinage  amounted  to  $1,207,538  in  gold,  and  $1,216,436  in  silver. 

The  branch  mint  at  Dahlonega  received,  during  the  year,  deposits  of  gold  to  the  value 
of  $455,149,  and  its  coinage  amounted  to  $449,727  50 ; composed  of  80,294  half-eagles, 
and  19,303  quarter-eagles. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte  has  been  completed,  and  the  new  ma- 
chinery made  and  set  up,  at  a cost  short  of  the  estimates  presented.  The  mint  began  its 
operations  in  October,  1846,  and  during  the  three  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  de- 
posits of  gold  amounted  to  $196,381,  and  the  coinage  to  $76,995  ; composed  of  12,995 
half-eagles,  and  4,808  quarter-eagles.  ' 

The  whole  coinage  for  the  year,  at  the  four  mints,  amounted  to  $6,633,965  ; composed 
of  $4,034,177  in  gold,  $2,558,580  in  silver,  and  $41,208  in  copper  coins.* 


* For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States’  Mint  and  Branches,  with 
foil  tabular  statements  of  coinage  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations  in  1793,  dtc., 
to  1843,  see  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  X.,  No.  3,  pp.  240-250  ; also,  for  an  article  on  the 
United  States’  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans,  see  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  L, 
pp.  66-69;  also,  see  Vol.  XV.,  No.  2,  pp.  202-205,  for  tables  of  Coinage  at  the  United 
States’  Mint  and  Branches,  in  1845,  &c. 
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FOREIGN  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  annexed  table  of  foreign  money  or  currency,  weights  and  measures,  as  fixed  by 
law  or  usage,  emanates  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and  was  appended 
to  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  by  the  United  States  in  such  ports  of  Mexico  as  may  be  now 
or  hereafter  in  our  military  possession,  for  the  information  of  collectors  of  customs  in  Mex- 
ican ports  We  republish  it  for  the  information  of  commercial  men  generally : — 


THE  RATES  AT  WHICH  FOREIGN  MONEY  OR  CURRENCY  ARE  FIXED  BY  LAW. 


Franc,  of  France  or  Belgium . 

18  6-10 

Pagoda,  of  India 

§i 

84 

Florin,  of  Netherlands 

40 

Real  vellon,  of  Spain 

05 

Florin,  of  Southern  States  of 

Real  plate,  of  Spain 

10 

Germany 

40 

Rupee,  Company - 

44i 

Guilder  of  Netherlands 

40 

Rupee,  of  British  India 

444 

Livre,  (Tournois,)  of  France. 

18* 

Specie  dollar,  of  Denmark- 

1 

05 

Lira,  of  the  Lombardo  Veni- 

Rix  dollar,  or  thaler,  of  Prussia  Sl 

tian  Kingdom 

16 

the  North  States  of  Germany. 

69 

Lira,  of  Tuscany 

16 

Rix  dollar,  of  Bremen 

78* 

Lira,  of  Sardinia 

18  6-10 

Rouble,  silver,  of  Russia 

75 

Milrea,  of  Portugal 

$1  12 

Specie  dollar,  of  Sweden  and 

Milrea,  of  Azores 

83  £ 

Norway- 

1 

06 

Marco  Banco,  of  Hamburgh. 

35 

Florin,  of  Austria- 

484 

Pound  sterl.,  of  Gr’t  Britain.. 

4 84 

Ducat,  of  Naples — 

80 

Pound,  of  British  Provinces 

Ounce,  of  Sicily 

2 40 

of  N.  Scotia,  N.  Brunsw’k, 

Tale,  of  China — 

1 

48 

Newfoundl’d  and  Canada. 

4 00 

Leghorn  livre 

16 

CURRENCIES  BY  USAGE,  IN  WHICH  A CERTIFICATE  OF  VALUE  IS  REQUIRED  TO  BE  ATTACHED  TO 

THE  INVOICE. 


Current  marc. 28 

Crown,  of  Tuscany , $1  05 

Florin,  of  Prussia 22$ 

Florin,  of  Basic 41 

Florence  livre 15 

Geneva  livre 21 

Jamaica  pound . 5 00 

Leghorn  dollar 90 

Livre,  of  Catalonia 53; 


Livre,  of  Ncufchatel ®0  26* 

Paper  rouble,  varies  from  4 rou- 
bles 65  copecks,  to  4 roubles  84 
copecks  to  the  dollar. 


Rix  dollar,  of  Saxony 

69 

Rix  dollar,  Rhenish 

60* 

Swiss  livre 

27 

Scudo,  of  Malta 

40 

Turkish  piastre 

05 

TABLE  OF  FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  REDUCED  TO  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Amsterdam, 


100  lbs  , 1 centner 108.93  lbs. 

Last  of  grain 85.25  bush. 

Ahm  of  wine 41.00  gal’s. 

Amsterdam  foot 0.93  ft. 

Antwerp  foot 0.94  ft 

Rhineland  foot 1.03  ft. 

Amsterdam  ell 2.26  ft 

Ell  of  the  Hogue 2.28  ft. 

Ell  of  the  Brabant 2.30  ft. 

China. 

Tail l$oz. 

16  tails  1 catty 1 1 lbs. 

100  catties  1 picul 1334  lbs. 

Denmark. 

100  pounds  of  centner 110.28  lhe. 

Barrel,  or  teonde,  of  coin...  3.95  bush. 

Viertel  of  wine. 2.04  gal’s. 

Copenhagen,  or  Rhineland 

foot 1.03  ft 

England. 

Old  ale  gallon 1.22  gal’s. 

Imperial  gallon 1.20  gal’s. 

Old  wine  gallon 1.00  gal’s. 


Quarter  of  grain,  or  8 im- 
perial bushels 8.25  bush. 

Imperial  corn  bushel,  or  8 

iniperiul  gallons 1.03  bush. 

Old  Winchester,  do 1.00  bush. 

Imperial  yard 36.00  inch. 

TVoy  pound 144-175  lbs.  av. 

France. 

Metre., 3.28  ft 

Decimetre  (l-10th  metre)..  3.94  inch. 

Veit 2.00  gal’s. 

Hectolitre * 26.42  gal’s. 

Decalitre 2.64  gal’s. 

Litre 2.11  pints. 

Kilolitre 35.32  ft 

Hectol  i tre 2.84  bush. 

Decalitre 9.08  q'rts. 

Millier ...  2.025  lbs. 

Quintal 220.54  lbs. 

Kilogramme 2.21  lbs. 

Florence  and  Leghorn. 

100  pounds,  or  1 cantaro...  74.86  lbs. 

Moggio  of  grain ..  16.59  bush. 

Barille  of  wine- 12.04  gal’s. 
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Genoa. 

100  pounds,  or  peso  grosso.  76.87  lbs. 
100  pounds,  or  peso  sottile.  69.89  lbs. 

Mina  of  grain 3.43  bush. 

Mezzerola  of  wine 39.22  gal’s. 

Hamburgh. 

Last  of  grain 86.64  bush. 

Ahmofwine 38.25  gal’s. 

Hamburgh  foot 0.96  ft. 

Ell 1.92  ft 

Malta. 

100  pounds,  1 cantar 174.50  lbs. 

Salma  of  grain 8.22  bush. 

Foot 0.85  ft 

Naples. 

Cantor*  grosso 196.50  lbs. 

Cantara  picolo 106.00  lbs. 

Carro  of  grain.., 52.24  bush. 

Carro  of  wine 264.00  gal’s. 

Netherlands. 

Ell .. 3.28  ft 

Mudde  of  Zak~ 2.84  bush. 

Vat  Hactolitre 26.42 gal’s. 

Kan  Litre 2.11  pints. 

Poud  Kilogramme 2.21  lbs. 

Portugal 

100  pounds 101.19  lbe. 

22  pounds.... 22.26  lbs. 

4 arrobas  of  22  pounds  (1 

quintal) ~ 89.05  lbs. 

Alquiere 4.75  bush. 

Majo  of  grain 23.03  bush. 

Last  of  salt 70.00  bush. 

Almude  of  wine 4.47  gal’s. 

Prussia. 

100  pounds  of  2 Cologne 

marks  each 103.11  lbs. 

Quintal  110  pounds 113.42  lbs. 

Sheftel  of  grain 1.56  bush. 

Eimar  of  wine 18. 14  gal’s. 

Ell  of  cloth 2.19  ft 

Foot 1.03  ft 

Rome. 

Rubbio  of  grain ; 8.36  bush. 

Barih  of  wine 15.31  gal’s. 


Russia. 

100  pounds  of  32  laths  each  90.26  lbs. 

Chertwert  of  grain... 5.95  bush. 

Vedroofwine ;....  3.25  gal’s. 

Petersburgh  foot 1.18gnl*s. 

Moscow  foot 1.10  gal's. 

Pood 1.36  lbs. 

Sicily. 

Cantaro  grosso 192.50  lbs. 

Cantaro  sottile 175.00  lbs. 

100  pounds 70.00  lbs. 

Salma  grossa  of  grain 9.77  bush. 

Salma  generale 7.85  bush. 

Salma  of  wine 23.06  gal’s. 

Spain. 

Quintal,  or  4 arrobas 101.44  lbs. 

Arroba 25.36  lbs. 

Arroba  of  wine.. 4.43  gal’s. 

Tranega  of  grain 1.60  bush. 

| Sweden. 

100  pounds,  or  5 lispunds.  73.76  lbe. 

Kan  of  Can 7.42  bush. 

Last 75.00  bush. 

Cann  of  wine 69.00  gal’s. 

Ell  of  cloth 1.95  ft 

Smyrna. 

100  pounds,  (1  quintal,),.  129.48  lbs. 

Oke 2.83  lbs. 

Quiltal  of  grain 1.46  bush. 

Quiltal  of  wine 13.50  gal’s. 

Trieste. 

100  pounds^ 123.60  lbe. 

Stajo  of  grain 2.34  bush. 

Orna,  or  eirna  of  wine 14.94  gal’s. 

Ell  for  woollen 2.22  ft 

Ell  for  silk 2.10  ft 

Venice. 

100  pounds  freso  groso 105.18  lhs. 

1 00  pounds  pc  so  6attile 65.04  lbe. 

Moggio  of  grain 9.08  bush. 

Anifara  of  wine 137.00  gal’s.  . 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OUT  OF  B08T0N,  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  TO  DECEMBER  1,  1846. 


Lynn  Mechanics’  Fire 

Capital. 

At  risk.  Marine. 

At  mk,  Fire.  Fire  loaaea.  Mar.  lone*. 

and  Marine 

$50,000 

$30,700 

00 

$14,450 

00 

$600 

28 

Marblehead  Marine 

100,000 

56,550 

00 

, , 

93 

Essex,  Salem 

100,000 

311,770 

00 

45,450 

00 

24,559 

91 

Oriental,  “ 

200,000 

342,305 

00 

1,681 

41 

Foirhaven 

100,000 

. . 

07 

N.  Bedford  Commercial. 

150,000 

2,334,153 

00 

43,825 

00 

“ Mechanics'... 

100,000 

14,000 

00 

61 

“ Pacific 

100,000 

, . 

1,490 

61 

“ Whaling 

100,000 

613,637 

50 

2,269 

82 

Plymouth,  Old  Colony... 

50,000 

139,245 

00 

18,290 

66 

5,332 

67 

Provincetown,  Union.... 

75,000 

126,161 

00 

4,611 

03 

Nantucket,  Commercial. 

75,000 

285,730 

50 

81 

$1,200,000  $4,264,252 

00 

$78,190 

00 

15 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  WITH  SPECIFIC  CAPITAL,  TO  DEC.  1,  1846,  IN  BOSTON. 


American 

Boston 

Boylstonand  ) 
Fire  Marine  \ 

Firemen’s 

Franklin 

Hope 

Manufacturers’ 
Merc.  Marine. 

Merchants’ 

National 

Neptune 

Suffolk 

Tremont 

United  States.. 

Warren 

Washington.... 


Capital. 

•300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300.000 

200.000 

400.000 

300.000 

500.000 

500.000 

200.000 

225.000 

200.000 
200,000 

150.000 

200.000 


$4,575,000 


At  risk,  Marine. 

$4,683,528 

2,180,311 

2,189,792 


1,672,675 

492,265 

1,954,411 

1,639,071 

7,247,702 

4,239,462 

6,933,110 

1,022,658 

4,734,337 

1,128,866 

1,992,270 

2,365,778 


At  risk.  Fire. 

•3,086,651 


34110,463 

10,824,495 

3,711,883 


12,391,773 


13,856,305 

7,867,453 

4,331,882 

542,815 

1,338,786 

372,850 


Fire  loses, 


last  year. 

$13,093  46 

3,334 

11 

48,193 

65 

11,897 

64 

51,854 

66 

38,883 

26 

22,692 

59 

7,407 

41 

972 

37 

2,107 

84 

180 

00 

Marine  losses, 
last  year. 

$113,905  79 
73,756  88 

86,331  57 

46,1(58  51 
3,895  58 
58,417  12 
61,608  78 
142,296  72 
51,822  36 
328,548  40 
39,465  77 
173,138  75 
14,288  82 
102,322  73 
78,320  32 


•44,4764136  $61,535,356  $200,616  33  $1,374,278  10 


UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES  AND  STOCKS. 

Treasury  Department,  March  22d,  1847. 

All  persons  having  business  relating  to  the  issuing  and  transfer  of  United  States  stock, 
and  payment  of  interest  thereon,  are  requested  to  address  their  communications  to  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  charge  of  all  such  matters. 

On  funding  Treasury  notes,  he  will  hereafter  issue  certificates  of  stock  on  the  receipted 
schedule  signed  by  the  Treasurer  or  Assistant  Treasurers  for  the  principal  Those  offi- 
cers will  pny  the  interest  due  thereon  in  money. 

Persons  wishing  to  deposit  Treasury  notes  for  stock,  are  requested  in  all  cases  to  make 
schedules  of  them,  and  cast  the  interest  thereon  according  to  forms  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurers. 

Parties  depositing  Treasury  notes  for  stock,  are  requested  to  give  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  stock  is  to  be  issued,  with  his  residence,  and  with  the  place  where  he 
wishes  the  interest  to  be  paid. 

The  scrip  will  be  issued  to  the  person  named  in  the  certificate,  unless  when  assigned  and 
witnessed,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  transfer  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Holders  of  notes,  issued  under  different  acts  of  Congress,  will  present  them  scheduled 
separately,  and  take  separate  certificates  therefor. 

After  the  31st  day  of  March,  instant,  all  certificates  of  stock  will  be  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  department,  and  signed  only  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


FRENCH  TOBACCO  CONTRACT. 

The  large  tobacco  contracts  advertised  by  the  government  have  been  taken  up ; the 
supply  of  1,800,000  kilos,  of  Virginia,  and  150,000  kilos,  of  Maryland,  being  taken  by 
M.  Pescatore,  the  first  at  86f.  33c.,  the  latter  at  I63£f.  The  supply  of  2,400,000  kilos,  of 
different  descriptions  of  Maryland  was  contracted  for  by  M.  de  Rothschild,  at  103f.  81c. 
The  conveyance  of  these  vast  quantities  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  to  France 
gave  rise  to  a discussion  between  the  American  minister,  Mr.  King,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  latter  at  first  laid  down  the  condition  that  the  contractors  should  be  bound 
to  bring  the  tobacco  to  France  in  French  vessels,  but  eventually  consented  to  abandon  it, 
in  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  King.  Had  it  been  persisted  in,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  a heavy  loss  to  American  shipping,  but  a violation  of  the  Navigation 
Treaty  of  1822. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  GOOD  MERCHANT. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  gave  a brief  extract  from  the  Rev.  Theodor* 
Parker’s  “ Sermon  of  Merchants”  which  was  preached  at  Boston,  on  Sunday,  the  22d 
of  November,  1846.  Near  the  close  of  that  discourse,  he  describes  in  contrast  the  “ Bad  ” 
and  the  “ Good  Merchant.”  As  some  of  our  readers  would,  perhaps,  object  to  certain 
unique,  and  rather  pungent  terms,  used  in  that  portion  of  the  description  which  refers  to 
the  former,  we  have  concluded  to  transfer  the  more  agreeable  picture  of  the  Good  Mer- 
chant, and  refer  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  the  discourse  itsell,  which  was  published 
by  request  of  those  who  heard  it : — 

“ The  Good  Merchant  tells  the  Truth  and  thrives  by  that ; is  upright  and  downright ; 
his  word,  good  as  his  Bible-oath.  He  pays  for  all  he  takes;  though  never  so  rich,  lie 
owns  no  wricked  dollar ; all  is  openly,  honestly,  manfully  earned,  and  a full  equivalent 
paid  for  it.  He  owns  money  and  is  worth  a man.  He  is  just,  in  business  with  the  strong; 
charitable,  in  dealing  with  the  w'enk.  His  Counting-Room,  or  his  Shop,  is  the  sanctuary 
of  fairness,  justice — a school  of  uprightness,  as  well  ns  thrift.  Industry  and  Honor  go  hand 
in  hand  with  him.  He  gets  rich  by  industry  and  forecast,  not  by  sleight  of  hand  and  shuf- 
fling his  cards  to  another’s  loss.  No  man  becomes  the  poorer  because  he  is  rich.  He 
would  sooner  hurt  himself  than  wTong  another,  for  he  is  a man,  not  a fox.  He  entraps  no 
man  with  lies,  active  or  passive.  His  Honesty  is  better  capital  than  a Sharper’s  Cunning. 
Yet  he  makes  no  more  talk  about  Justice  and  Honesty,  than  the  Sun  talks  of  light  and 
heat;  they  do  their  own  talking.  His  profession  of  Religion  is  all  practice.  He  knows 
that  a good  man  is  just  as  near  Heaven  in  his  shop,  as  in  his  church ; at  work,  as  at 
prayer;  so  he  makes  all  work  sacramental;  he  communes  with  God  and  Man  in  buying 
and  selling— communion  in  both  kinds.’  He  consecrates  his  week-day  and  his  work. 
Christianity  appears  more  divine  in  this  man’s  deeds  than  in  the  holiest  w'ords  of  Apostle 
or  Saint.  He  treats  every  man  as  he  wishes  all  to  treat  him,  and  thinks  no  more  of  that 
than  of  carrying  one  for  every  ten.  It  is  the  rule  of  his  arithmetic.  You  know  this  man 
is  a Saint,  not  by  Iris  creed,  but  by  the  letting  of  his  houses,  his  treatment  of  all  that  de- 
pend on  him.  He  is  a Father  to  defend  the  weak,  not  a Pirate  to  rob  them.  He  looks 
out  for  the  welfare  of  all  that  he  employs  ; if  they  are  his  help,  he  is  theirs;  and  as  he  is 
the  strongest,  so  the  greater  help.  His  private  prayer  appears  in  his  public  work;  for  in 
his  devotion  lie  does  not  apologise  for  his  sin,  but  asking  to  outgrow'  that,  challenges  him- 
self to  new  Worship  and  Piety.  He  sets  on  foot  new  enterprises,  which  develop  the  na- 
tion’s wealth,  and  help  others  while  they  help  him.  He  wants  law's  that  take  care  of  Man’s 
Rights,  knowing  that  then  he  can  take  care  of  himself  and  of  his  own,  but  hurt  no  man  by 
so  doing.  He  asks  laws  for  the  w'eak  ; not  against  them.  He  would  not  take  vengeance 
on  the  wicked,  but  correct  them.  His  Justice  taste9  of  Charity.  lie  tries  to  remove  the 
causes  of  Poverty,  Licentiousness,  of  all  crime,  and  thinks  that  is  alike  the  duty  of  Church 
and  State.  Ask  not  him  to  make  a Statesman  a Party  Man,  or  the  churches  an  apology 
for  his  lownesa ; he  know'8  better — he  calls  that  Infidelity.  He  helps  the  weak  help  them- 
selves. He  i9  a moral  educator — a church  of  Christ  gone  into  business — a Saint  in  trade. 
The  Catholic  Saint  who  stood  on  a pillar’s  top,  or  shut  himself  into  a den  and  fed  on  grass, 
is  gone  to  Iris  place — that  Christian  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  got  fame  in  his  day.  No  man 
honors  him  now ; nobody  even  imitates  him.  But  the  Saint  of  the  nineteenth  century  13 
the  Good  Merchant ; he  is  wisdom  for  the  foolish,  strength  for  the  weak,  warning  to  the 
wicked,  and  a blessing  to  all.  Build  him  a shrine  in  Bank  and  Church,  in  the  Market  and 
the  Exchange,  or  build  it  not:  no  Saint  stands  higher  than  this  Saint  of  Trade.  There 
are  such  men,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old ; such  men  in  Boston.  I have  known  more 
than  one  such,  aud  far  greater  and  better  than  I have  told  of,  for  I purposely  under-color 
this  poor  sketch.  They  need  no  word  of  mine  for  encouragement  or  sympathy.  Have 
they  not  Christ  and  God  to  aid  and  bless  them  ? Would  that  some  word  of  mine  might 
stir  the  heart  of  others  to  be  such — of  you  young  men.  They  stand  there  clean  amid  the 
dust  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic’s  busy  life ; they  stand  there  like  great  square  Pyra- 
mids in  the  desert,  amongst  the  shifting  tents  of  the  Arabs.  Look  at  them,  ye  young  men, 
and  be  healed  of  your  folly.  Think — it  is  not  the  calling  which  corrupts  the  man,  but  the 
men  the  calling.  The  most  experienced  will  tell  you  so.  I know  it  demands  manliness 
to  make  a man,  but  it  is  that  work  God  sent  you  here  to  do.” 
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METHOD  OF  DETECTING  FRAUDS  IN  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  MUSK. 

Dr.  Neligan,  the  lecturer  on  materia  medica , in  the  Dublin  medical  school,  has  discov- 
ered the  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  musk,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  This 
gentleman  states,  as  we  leam  from  the  British  Critic,  that  owing  to  the  high  price  and 
great  demand  for  musk,  which,  as  is  now  generally  very  well  known,  is  the  secretion  from 
the  male  musk  animal,  the  moschus  moschiferus,  and  that  it  is  generally  imported  into  the 
British  market  from  China,  in  the  natural  bags  of  the  annual,  by  wholesale  London  drug- 
gists, by  whom  it  is  retailed  to  the  trade,  many  of  them  finding  it  very  much  adulterated, 
prefer  purchasing  the  unopened  bag ; this  precaution,  however,  is  often  found  not  a suffi- 
cient protection  against  fraud,  as  spurious  musk  bags  are  very  common,  and  so  well  pre- 
pared by  the  ingenious  Chinaman,  that  even  the  most  experienced  eye  is  often  unable  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  It  appears  that  the  Chinese,  finding  a greater  demand 
for  musk  than  they  are  able  to  supply  with  the  genuine  article,  squeeze  out  some  of  the 
secretion,  which  is  fluid  in  the  recent  state,  and  mix  it  with,  it  is  believed,  the  dried  blood 
of  the  animal ; this  compound,  which  presents  the  same  physical  characters  as  true  musk, 
they  put  into  small  sacs  made  of  pieces  of  the  skin  cut  off  from  other  parts  of  the  animal's 
body,  and  prepared  with  the  usual  ingenuity  of  this  people,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  defy  detection  with  the  naked  eye.  The  method  hitherto  adopted  for  detecting  this  so- 
phistication, has  been  the  peculiar  position  of  the  hairs,  which  are  nrranged  in  a circular 
manner  around  the  orifice  in  the  genuine  musk  pod.  The  means  which  are  now  proposed 
to  detect  the  fraud,  depend  on  the  microscopic  character  of  the  hairs,  which  grow  on  the 
sac  of  the  musk  animal,  and  which  differ  very  remarkably  from  those  of  the  false  sacs 
which  are  met  with  in  commerce.  On  placing  hairs  from  both  under  the  microscope,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  from  the  natural  sac  of  the  animal  are  furnished  in  the  interior  with 
distinct,  regular,  color  cells,  while  in  hairs  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  animal's  body, 
those  cells  appear  to  be  obliterated,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  and  the  allied  tribes  of 
animals.  The  method  above  proposed,  to  detect  imposition,  is  a very  simple  one,  and  of 
easy  application  now  that  every  pharmaceutist  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  a micro- 
scrope,  without  which,  he  could  not  possibly  detect  the  adulteration  of  arrow-root  and  of 
the  other  feculas  of  commerce. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

A correspondent  wishes  us  to  attack  imprisonment  for  debt,  which,  we  believe,  still  con- 
tinues in  this  enlightened  commonwealth,  (Massachusetts,)  provided  the  creditor  swears 
that  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  debtor  intends  to  leave  the  State.  This  law,  our  corre- 
spondent says,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  petjury.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  not.  We 
confess  we  cun  see  no  good  reason  for  such  a law.  It  is  no  crime  to  leave  the  State.  It 
is  even  no  evidence  that  the  debtor  does  not  intend  to  pay.  His  leaving  the  State  may  be 
necessary  to  acquire  the  means  of  paying.  The  law  operates  against  the  poor ; for,  against 
those  who  have  property,  there  is  another  remedy.  But  we  wish  the  legislature,  while 
about  it,  would  copy  the  wisdom  of  Wisconsin,  and  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  credit 
system.  Some  time  or  other  it  must  do  so  ; why  delay  ? Let  there  be  no  laws  whatever 
for  the  collection  of  debts  under  a certain  sum,  say  one  hundred  dollars.  We  believe  it 
better  to  have  none  for  any  sum.  But  we  must  creep  before  we  can  walk.  Let  us  first 
abolish  the  small  credit  system  which  entraps  the  poor.  This  can  be  done  effectually  by 
repealing  ail  laws  for  the  compulsory  collection  of  small  debts.  Let  credit  live  as  it  can 
under  this  system.  Live,  it  will,  on  the  soil  ot  humanity  and  honor.  And  in  regard  to 
large  debts,  we  believe  those  merchants,  who  have  trusted  altogether  to  honor  and  not  at 
all  to  lawyers  or  law,  will  be  found  to  hove  come  off  best  in  the  long  run.  Law  is  a poor 
remedy  for  roguery-better  keep  clear  of  both.  In  saying  all  this,  we  beg  the  pardon  of 
our  numerous  legal  patrons.  We  hope  they  won’t  stop, — Boston  Chronotype. 
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PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  “ European  Times," 
by  John  Longmuier,  master  of  the  bark  Cape  Horn,  of  Glasgow.  It  contains  informa- 
tion of  sufficient  importance  to  mariners,  to  entitle  it  to  a place  in  the  “ Nautical  Intel- 
ligence” of  this  Journal: — 

“ On  Monday,  November  16th,  1846,  at  8 P.  M.,  we  made  the  Evangelists,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.  five  miles,  wind  W.  and  tolerably  clear ; at  midnight.  Cape  Pillar  bore  S.  S.  W. 
three  miles,  and  by  keeping  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  strangers  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  finding  Long  Reach.  On  Tuesday,  17th,  at  noon,  we  entered  Crooked  Reach ; at  10 
P.  M.,  were  off  Port  Famine,  wliich  is  a safe  anchorage  ground,  and  where  there  is  a 
Chilian  settlement,  at  which  refreshments  can  be  easily  procured.  On  Wednesday,  18th, 
at  4 30  P.  M.,  came  to  anchor  in  Gregory’s  Bay,  in  fifteen  fathoms,  good  holding  ground. 
On  Thursday,  19th,  at  3 30  A.  M.,  got  under  weigh ; at  7 30  A.  M.,  entered  the  First 
Narrows,  with  a strong  flood-tide  against  us,  which  we  found  no  difficulty  in  stemming. 
At  2 P.  M.,  we  were  clear  of  the  Straits ; at  6 P.  M.,  we  rounded  Dungeness;  and,  alter 
the  experience  of  four  voyages  round  Cape  Horn,  in  September,  1843,  August,  1844,  Au- 
gust, 1845,  and  the  present  voyage,  I must  say,  that  the  wear  and  tear,  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  we  encountered,  with  heavy  cross  sea,  so  prevalent  between  the  W.  entrance  to 
the  Straits  and  Cape  Horn,  contrasted  with  the  passage  through  the  Straits  from  the  W. 
coast,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  compared ; and,  had  I another  passage  to  make  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  or  in  the  winter  season,  with  moonlight,  I would  take  the  Straits 
for  my  passage.  The  risk  of  life  and  property,  and  the  wear  and  tear  in  the  one,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  other.** 


WRECK  NEAR  THE  FIVE  FATHOM  CHANNEL. 

A green  buoy,  marked  with  thew’ord  “Wreck,”  has  been  placed  W.  N.  W.  of  a sunken 
smack,  on  the  edge  of  the  Cant,  in  the  track  of  shipping  proceeding  to  and  from  the  Five 
Fathom  Channel.  The  buoy  lies  in  four  fathoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  fol- 
lowing marks  and  compass  bearings,  viz:  the  highest  windmill  at  Mile  Town, in  line  with 
the  windmill  near  the  beach,  W.  by  S. ; the  Southernmost  beacon  on  the  Isle  of  Grain, 
its  apparent  length  open  S.  of  the  other  beacon  on  the  beach,  W.  $ N. ; Nore  light-vessei 
N.  W. ; Minster  Church,  S.  W.  $ W. ; Garrison  Point  at  Sheeraess,  W. 


BUOY  ON  THE  SALT  SCAR,  OFF  REDCAR. 

A black  buoy  has  been  placed,  to  mark  the  extremity  of  the  Eastern  projection  of  the 
Salt  Scar  rocks,  oft'  Redcar,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  The  said  buoy 
lies  in  six  and  a half  fathoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  with  the  following  marks  and 
compass  bearings,  viz:  Seaton  high  light-house,  N.  W.  • Redcar  mill,  and  the  tower  on 
Easton  Nab  in  line,  S.  W.  by  W. ; Marak  Church,  S.  4 W. ; Hartlepool  pier  light-house, 
N.  N.  W.  * W. 


WRECK  IN  THE  SHIPWAY. 

A green  buoy,  marked  \vith  the  word  “ Wreck,’*  has  been  placed  about  eighteen  fathoms 
E.  N.  E.  of  a vessel  sunk  in  the  track  of  shipping  passing  through  the  Shipway.  The 
buoy  lies  in  nine  fathoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  following  compass  bearings, 
viz:  S.  W.  buoy  of  the  Shipwash,  (distant  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters,)  S.  S.  W. ; 
Ship  wash  light- vessel,  N.  E. ; Baudsey  Church,  N.  N.  W. 


PORT  OF  GENOA  LIGHT. 

Official  notice  has  been  given,  that  a red  light  has  been  placed  on  a sunken  caisson,  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  the  sunken  Mole  Head.  The  light  stands  thirty-three  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  may  be  Been  at  the  distance  of  a mile. 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1846. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  B.  B.  French,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  annual  report  from  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation between  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1846 ; and  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  our  usual  con- 
densation of  its  tabular  statements.  This  report  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  5th  De- 
cember, 1846,  more  than  five  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year ; and  its  printing 
has  occupied  nearly  five  months  longer ; so  that  ten  months  are  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  statements  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1846,  are  made  public — a circumstance  which 
greatly  injures  the  value  of  a document  so  important  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  we  have  pointed  out  in  former 
years.  It  is,  for  CongresB  to  pass  a law  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  usual  number  of 
the  document,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  up  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury ; so  that  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December  of  each  year,  it  would  be  ready  for  the  use  of  mem* 
bere  of  Congress,  os  well  as  general  distribution  among  their  constituents.* 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth , Produce , and  Manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  day 
of  July , 1845,  and  ending  on  the  30M  day  of  June , 1846. 


THE  SEA. 

Butter  and  cheese 

$1,063,087 

Fisheries — 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard, 

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries. . 

$699,559 

live  hogs 

3,883,884 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisher- 

Horses  and  mules 

382,382 

ies,  (hening,  shad,  salmon, 
mackerel) 

230,495 

Sheep ... 

30,303 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil.... 

946,298 

$7,883,864 

Spermaceti  oil 

697,570 

Vegetable  food — 

Whalebone... 

583,870 

Wheat 

1,681,975 

Spermaceti  candles 

295,606 

; 

Flour 

11,668,669 

1,186,663 

945,081 

$3,453,398 

Indian  meal 

THE  FOREST. 

Rye  meal 

138,110 

Skins  and  furs 

1,063,009 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 
grain,  and  pulse 

Ginseng 

237,562 

638,221 

Product  of  wood — 

Biscuit  or  ship-bread 

366,688 

Staves,  shingles,  b’rds,  hewn 

Potatoes. 

69,934 

timber 

2,319,443 

Apples 

69,253 

Other  lumber 

MftRts  nnd  npnra  - T 

324,979 

21,682 

61,382 

Rice 

2,564,991 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 

$27,163,449 

All  manufactures  of  wood... 

957,790 

Tobacco 

8,4784270 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  and 

Cotton 

42,767,341 

203,996 

turpentine 

1,085,712 

Wool 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

735,689 

All  other  agricult’l  products — 

Flwxspfid  ,-T-  ,,, 

165,438 

41,692 

$6,8074248 

Hops 

AGRICULTURE. 

Brown  Sugar. . 

74235 

Product  of  animals — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 

Indigo 

90 

cattle 

2,474,208 

$214,455 

* For  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Merchants*  Magazine,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  5,  for  May,  1846, 
page  465,  and  previous  volumes. 

VOL.  XVI.— NO.  V.  33 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES— CONTINUED. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles $630,041 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 346,516 

Household  furniture 317,407 

Coaches  and  other  carriages...  87,712 

Hats 74,722 

Saddlery 24,357 

Wax 162,790 

Spirits  from  grain... 73,716 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider  ....  67,735 

Snuff  and  tobacco 695,914 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine  .. 159,915 

Cordage 62,775 

Iron — pig,  bar,  and  nails 122,225 

castings 107,905 

all  manufactures  of.. . * . . . 921 ,652 

Spirits  from  molasses... ., 268,652 

Sugar,  refined 392,312 

Chocolate 2,177 

Gunpowder 140,879 

Copper  and  brass 62,088 

Medicinal  drugs 200,505 


$4,921,995 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  and  colored.... 380,549 

White 1,978,331 

Nankeen 848,989 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread 81,813 

All  other  manufactures  of...  255,799 

Flax  and  hemp— 

Cloth  and  thread 1,364 

Bags  and  all  manufactures  of  10,765 

Wearing  apparel 45,140 

Combs  and  buttons 35,945 


Brushes $3,110 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus...  1,583 

Umbrellas  and  parasols. 2,477 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not 

sold  per  pound 26,667 

Fire-engines  and  apparatus....  9,802 

Printing-presses  and  type 43,792 

Musical  instruments 25,375 

Books  and  maps 63,567 

Paper  and  stationery 124,597 

Paints  and  varnish 52,182 

Vinegar. 17,489 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 6,521 

Manufactures  of  glass 90,860 

tin 8,902 

pewter  & lead  10,278 

marble&stone  14,234 

gold  and  silver 
& gold  leaf  3,660 

Gold  and  silver  coin 423,851 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry..  24,420 

Molasses 1,581 

Trunks 10,613 

Bricks  and  lime 12,578 

(Domestic  salt 30,520 


$4,647,354 

Lead 614,518 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

Manufactured 1,379,566 

Other  articles 1,490,303 


$2,869,869 


Grand  Total $102,141,893 


RECAPITULATION. 


The  Sea '. $3,453,398 

The  Forest 6,807,248 

Agriculture 7,833,864 

V ege  table  food 1 9,329,585 

Tobacco 8,478,270 

Cotton 42,767,341 

Other  agricultural  products 214,455 

Manufactures 10,948,915 

Wool 203,996 

Lead . 614,518 

Other  articles 1,490,303 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1845-46. 

ARTICLES  NOT  KNUHXRATKD.  TOTAL  VALUB  OP  MKBCHXNTOSB. 


Whither  exported.  Mannihctared. 

Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway $1,320 

Swedish  West  Indies. 970 

Denmark 


Other. 

In  American 
vewelt. 

In  Foreign 
vessels. 

To  each 
country. 

$300 

$442,033 

993,355 

$535,388 

40,093 

356,117 

396,210 

616 

53,337 

309,455 

363,793 

410 

138,121 

138,131 

.... 

19,164 

78,582 

97,746 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATE8  TO  EACH  COUNTRY — CONTINUED. 


ARTICLES  NOT  ENUMERATED.  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


In  American 

In  Foreign 

To  each 

Whither  exerted.  Manufactured. 

Other. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

country. 

Danish  West  Indie? 

85,973 

$7,274 

$919,601 

$39,851 

$959,452 

Hanse  Towns. 

22,8*20 

25,106 

635,699 

3,372,616 

4,008,315 

Holland 

7,984 

15,274 

1,377,508 

720,183 

2,097,691 

Dutch  East  Indies 

150 

40,700 

40,700 

Dutch  West  Indies 

1,433 

1,487 

362,775 

872 

264,647 

Dutch  Guiana 

151 

388 

66,845 

66,845 

Belgium., 

6,4*21 

14,498 

1,310,754 

321,853 

1,632,607 

England 

389,294 

701,926 

31,274,643 

11,506,976 

42,781,619 

Scotland 

118 

39,073 

887,202 

756,128 

1,643,330 

Ireland 

16 

1,031,443 

45,565 

1,077,008 

Gibraltar 

363 

1,288 

451,882 

11,359 

463,241 

Malta 

540 

23,754 

23,754 

British  East  Indies 

5,963 

53,001 

264^145 

6,455 

270,600 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

202 

4 

23,713 

23,713 

Mauritius 

334 

596 

26,356 

26,356 

Australia 

1,013 

927 

48,783 

48,783 

Honduras 

5,812 

1,494 

325,494 

325,494 

British  Guiana 

6,0  63 

11,570 

464,129 

87,539 

551,668 

British  West  Indies 

50,733 

107,357 

4,221,598 

693,485 

4,915,083 

British  American  Colonies. 

639,088 

259,146 

3,536,462 

2,506,204 

6,042,666 

France  on  the  Atlantic.... 

24,920 

45,263 

11,751,299 

951,673 

12,702,972 

France  on  the  Mediterran. 

13,797 

6,766 

865,423 

33,255 

898,678 

French  West  Indies. 

10,138 

12,185 

587,724 

30,388 

618,112 

French  Guiana 

210 

886 

39,270 

39,270 

French  African  ports 

5,995 

5,995 

Bourbon 

12,259 

12,259 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

315,712 

29,730 

345,442 

Spain  on  the  Mediterran.. 

75,735 

6,700 

82,435 

TeneritTe  and  oth.  Canaries 

9,734 

3,338 

12,072 

Manilla  and  Philippine  i’ds 

519 

2,574 

100,954 

100,954 

Cuba 

41,004 

47,980 

4,285,913 

428,053 

4,713,966 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies. 

3,136 

10,483 

656,101 

19,340 

675,441 

Portugal 

406 

6,032 

69,788 

26,528 

96,316 

Madeira 

112 

655 

53,309 

7,634 

60,943 

Fayal  and  other  Azores.... 

.... 

... . 

995 

3,230 

4,225 

Cope  dc  Verd  Islands 

883 

340 

31,097 

31,097 

Italy 

526 

925 

788,642 

153,  C21 

942,263 

Sardinia 

1,486 

866 

263,902 

19,381 

283,283 

Sicily 

175 

19,291 

300,150 

319,441 

Trieste  and  oth.  Aust.  ports 

795 

9.53,328 

151,140 

1,104,468 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

1,774 

...  • 

126,193 

126,193 

Hayti 

8,778 

2,979 

1,089,112 

24,901 

1,114,013 

Texas 

12.142 

6,640 

229,025 

21,215 

250,240 

Mexico 

29,276 

6,927 

800,592 

100,741 

901,333 

Central  Repub.  of  America 

1,528 

127 

57,002 

18,134 

75,136 

New  Grenada 

248 

519 

34,988 

16,861 

51,949 

Venezuela 

14,656 

3,343 

513,130 

70,939 

584,069 

Brazil 

9,904 

59,990 

2,596,201 

157,811 

2,754,012 

Cisplatine  Republic 

2,700 

1,442 

199,189 

11,217 

210,406 

Argentine  Republic 

5,777 

506 

147,307 

147,307 

Chili 

22,031 

7,977 

1,539,136 

1,539,136 

China 

2,746 

8,920 

1,178,188 

1,178,188 

West  Indies  generally 

1,219 

127,411 

127,461 

South  America  generally. 

4,490 

790 

103,772 

103,772 

A*ia  generally 

138 

302,232 

302,232 

Africa  generally 

5,265 

2,467 

544,467 

8,913 

553,380 

South  Seas  and  Pacific.... 

14,381 

8,631 

278,705 

278,705 

Total $1,379,566$1,490,303$78, 634,410^23, 507, 483$  102,141, 893 
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FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1845-^46. 


Paying 

Paying 

To  dominions 

Whither  exported. 

Free  of  duty. 

ad  ral.  duties. 

, specific  duties. 

Total. 

of  each  power. 

Russia 

$46,896 

#4,506 

#45,677 

$97,079 

$97,079 

•russia 

30,058 

3,218 

6,369 

39,645 

39,645 

Sweden  and  Norway 

23,471 

5,182 

10,892 

39,545  , 

| 42  993 

Swedish  West  Indies 

2,361 

1,087 

3,448  < 

Denmark 

9,838 

4,604 

9,054 

23,496  , 

t 189  960 

Danish  West  Indies 

107,235 

26,498 

32,731 

166,464  < 

Hanse  Towns 

164,876 

233,529 

201,900 

600,305 

600,306 

Holland 

79,546 

84,902 

34,626 

199,074  1 

Dutch  East  Indies 

38,846 

3,996 

42,842  | 

Dutch  West  Indies 

9,218 

1,571 

3,718 

14,507  | 

Dutch  Guiana 

45 

1,094 

1,139  J 

Belgium 

164,843 

241,162 

343,202 

749,207 

749,207 

England..... 

1,164,694 

340,280 

253,515 

1,758,489  1 

Scotland 

8,678 

32,499 

4,239 

45,416 

Ireland 

290 

5,173 

5,463 

Gibraltar 

104,635 

5,682 

19,334 

129,651 

Malta 

8,682 

2,245 

10,927 

3.512  131 

British  East  Indies 

82,426 

13,999 

3,347 

99,772 

British  Honduras 

9,380 

27,991 

27,167 

64,538 

British  Guiana 

1,634 

1,634 

British  West  Indies 

11,438 

7,119 

13,917 

32,474 

British  American  Colonies. 

802,882 

156,043 

404,842 

1,363,767 

France  on  the  Atlantic.... 

1,232,888 

82,646 

40,943 

1,337,477  1 

France  on  Mediterranean. 

95,577 

22,817 

73,054 

191,448 

French  West  Indies 

5,687 

11,822 

17,509 

French  Guiana 

2,131 

2,131 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

47,718 

47,718  l 

Tenerifle  and  oth.  Canaries 

731 

386 

3,723 

4,840 

Manilla  and  Philippine  i’ds. 

9,008 

277 

9,285 

. 860,918 

Cuba 

347,942 

260,647 

164,581 

773,170 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

16,379 

4,051 

5,475 

25,905 

Portugal 

6,417 

900 

1,136 

8,453 

> 

Madeira 

1,686 

120 

1,451 

3,257  | 

\ 12,395 

Cape  de  Verds 

184 

501 

685  ( 

s 

Italy 

128,524 

15434 

141,734 

424,652 

424,652 

Sicily 

55,955 

110,202 

132,234 

298,391 

298,391 

Sardinia 

216 

548 

212 

976 

976 

Trieste,  &c. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 

114,485 

20,942 

230,716 

366,143 

366,143 

41,415 

1,141 

31,354 

73,910 

73,910 

Hayti ~ 

23,098 

7,948 

12,083 

43,129 

43,129 

Texas 

16,079 

113,527 

93,757 

223,363 

223,363 

Mexico 

23,641 

436,861 

169,345 

629,847 

629,847 

Central  Repub.  of  America. 

5,849 

29,130 

10,138 

45,117 

45,117 

New  Grenada 

1,582 

14,935 

7,578 

24,095 

24,095 

Venezuela. 

161,814 

18,022 

17,642 

197,478 

197,478 

Brazil 

270,462 

49,348 

69,573 

389,383 

389,383 

Cisplatine  Republic 

10,231 

1,913 

3,354 

15,498 

15,498 

Argentine  Republic 

28,595 

1,075 

8,448 

38,118 

38,118 

Chili 

25,188 

120,403 

83,843 

229,434 

229,434 

Equador 

1,130 

1,130 

1,130 

China 

126,996 

4,177 

22,380 

153,553 

153.553 

West  Indies  generally 

78 

112 

190 

190 

Asia  generally 

109,651 

2,052 

14,584 

126,287 

126,287 

Africa  generally 

54,526 

7,509 

16,886 

78,971 

78,971 

South  Seas  and  Pacific..... 

10,184 

42,471 

23,543 

76,198 

76,198 

Total #5,824,046#2,702,251#2I820,32G#11,346,623 

$11,346,623 

Entitled  ^Pdrawback. 

2,496,964 

2,741,238 

5,238,202 

Not  entitled  to  drawback. 

5,824,046 

'20537 

79,088 

6,108,421 
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IMPOSTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1845-46. 


Whence  imported. 

Free  of  duty. 

$39,135 

Ad  valorem.  Specific  duties. 

Total.  Fm.eaeh  power. 

Russia * 

*595,115 

$935,804 

$1,570,054 

$1,570,054 

Prussia. 

1,125 

12,685 

17,774 

31,584 

31,584 

Sweden  and  Norway...... 

2,096 

4,172 

718,597 

724,865  i 

' 730,150 

Swedish  West  Indies 

4,062 

641 

582 

5,285  < 

Denmark 

303 

1,010 

1,313  | 

! 753,927 

Danish  West  Indies. 

103,173 

51,910 

597,531 

752,614  < 

Hanse  Towns 

187,628 

2,674,632 

287,604 

3,149,864 

3,149,864 

| 

Holland. 

365,705 

245,012 

448,880 

1,058^97-1 

Dutch  East  Indies 

273,486 

99,021 

107,846 

480,353  | 

L 1,971,680 

Dutch  West  Indies 

67,877 

201,637 

128,542 

398,056  1 

Dutch  Guiana 

97 

33,577 

89,050 

33,674  J 
836,372 

Belgium- 

17,070 

730,252 

836,372 

England 

2,471,787  34,266,041 

7,106,332 

43,844,160-1 

Scotland.... 

4,524 

71 

959,409 

55,249 

266,153 

30,454 

1,230,086 

85,774 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

5 

21,083 

6,718 

27,806 

Malta 

178 

21,411 

21,589 

Brtitish  East  Indies 

Cope  of  Good  Hope 

472,873 

11,223 

658,877 

68,433 

229,595 

2,030 

1,361,345 

81,686 

- 49,666,422 

British  Honduras 

162,096 

16,195 

29,706 

207.997 

British  Guiana 

10,105 

18 

2,438 

12,561 

British  West  Indies 

471,719 

55,399 

306,560 

833,678 

British  American  Colonies. 

971,574 

347,531 

618,612 

1,937,717 

Mauritius 

138 

21,885 

10,121,369 

22,023  J 
22,608,5891 

France  on  the  Atlantic.... 

433,723 12,053,497  ] 

France  on  Mediterranean. 

483,629 

352,159 

466,955 

1,302,743 

French  West  Indies 

237,195 

3,480 

107,561 

348,236 

> 24,330,882 

French  Guiana 

8,000 

11,831 

51,465 

71,296 

Miquelon&French  fish’ries 

18 

18 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

5,754 

40,748 

100,861 

147,3631 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

18,469 

88,913 

757,034 

864,416 

Teneriffe  and  oth.  Canaries 

53,030 

357 

8,708 

62,095 

> 12,376,482 

Manilla  and  Philippine  i’ds. 

18,065 

64,123 

763,678 

865,866 

Cuba. 

929,781 

764,962 

6,464,889 

8,159,632 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

111,623 

22,040 

2,143,447 

2,227,110 

Portugal. 

8,407 

2,111 

367,732 

378,2501 

Madeira 

2,337 

124,733 

127,070 

547,474 

Fayal 

4,770 

10,310 

26,217 

41,297 

► 

Cape  de  Verds 

717 

140 

857 

Italy .' 

88,841 

699,535 

401,410 

1,189,786 

1,189,786 

Sicily 

66,063 

294,760 

152,412 

513,235 

513,235 

Trieste 

40,591 

164,734 

174,394 

379,719 

379,719 

Turkey 

Morocco 

57,102 

437,918 

4,554 

177,003 

265,978 

760,998 

4,554 

1,542,962 

760,998 
4, $54 
1,542,962 

Hayti 

1,337,384 

28,575 

Texas 

11,353 

20,951 

150,755 

183,058 

iari,058 

Mexico 

1,144,475 

534,382 

157,764 

1,836,621 

1,836,621 

Central  Repub.  of  America. 

39,902 

39,830 

37,001 

116,733 

116,733 

New  Grenada 

43,373 

22,170 

1,500 

35,043 

35,043 

Venezuela. 

940,748 

415,834 

152,410 

1,458,000 

1,458,000 

Brazil 

6,115,523 

1,002,556 

323,724 

6,903,803 

6,903,803 

Cisplatine  Republic 

3,000 

23.472 

26,472 

26,472 

Argentine  Republic 

1 

798,165 

1,047 

799,213 

799,213 

Chili 

994,044 

281,137 

779 

1,275,960 

1,275,960 

Peru 

212,193 

25,985 

14,421 

252,599 

252,599 

China 

5,050,313 

760,546 

783,022 

6,593,881 

6,593,881 

Asia  generally 

143,433 

142,724 

75,831 

361,988 

361,988 

Africa  generally 

178,996 

287,276 

8,768 

475,040 

475,040 

South  Seas  and  Pacific.... 

117,395 

35,362 

272 

153,029 

153,029 

Sandwich  Islands. 

232,265 

10,714 

55 

243,034  < 

< 243,034 

Atlantic  Ocean 

166 

166 

X 166 

West  Indies  generally 

12 

. ... 

12 

12 

Tout *24,767,739  60,660,433  36,263,605 

121,691,797 

121,691,797 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1845—46. 


Statistical  view  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States , exhibiting  the  Value  of  Exports 
to,  and  Imports  from  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846. 


CoaatrM*. 

Russia..., 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Hanse  Towns. 

VA.LUK  or  EXPORTS. 
Domestic  produce.  For’rn  produoe. 

11535,388  $97,079 

3964210  39,645 

369,799  39,545 

138,191  3,448 

97,746  93,496 

959,459  166,464 

4,008,315  600,305 

Toul 

$632,467 

435,855 

402,337 

141,569 

1214242 

1,125,916 

4,608,620 

mua  or 

IMPORTS. 

$1,570,054 

31,584 

724,865 

54285 

1,313 

752,614 

3,149,864 

Holland 

2,097,691 

199,074 

2,296,765 

1,059,597 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

40,700 

42,842 

83,542 

480,353 

Dutch  West  Indies 

264,647 

14,507 

279,154 

398,056 

Dutch  Guiana 

66,845 

1,139 

67,984 

33,674 

Belgium 

1,632,607 

749,207 

2,381,814 

836,372 

England 

49,781,619 

1,758,489 

44,540,108 

43,844,160 

Scotland 

1,642,330 

45,416 

1,688,746 

14230,086 

Ireland 

1,077,008 

5,463 

1,082,471 

85,774 

Gibraltar 

463,241 

129,651 

592,892 

27,806 

British  East  Indies 

270,600 

99,772 

370,372 

1,361,345 

26,356 

26,356 

22,923 

48,783 

48,783 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

23J13 

23,713 

81,686 

British  West  Indies 

4,915,083 

32,474 

4,947,557 

833,678 

Brit  N.  American  Colonies 

6,042,666 

1,363,767 

7,406,433 

1,937,717 

British  Guiana 

551,668 

1,634 

553,302 

12,561 

Honduras. 

325,494 

64,532 

390,032 

2074197 

Malta 

93,754 

10,927 

34,681 

21,589 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

12,702,972 

1,337,477 

14,040,449 

22,608,589 

France  on  Mediterranean . 

898,678 

191,448 

1,090,126 

1,302,743 

French  West  Indies 

618,112 

17,509 

635,621 

348,236 

French  Guiana 

39,270 

2,131 

41,401 

714296 

Miquelon  A French  fish’ries 

18 

French  African  ports 

5,995 

5,995 

Pniirhon.  r 

12,259 

124259 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

345^442 

345,442 

147,363 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

82,325 

47,718 

130,153 

864,416 

Teneriffe  and  oth.  Canaries 

13,072 

4,840 

17,912 

62,095 

Manilla  and  Philippine  i’ds 

100,954 

9,285 

1104239 

865,866 

Cuba 

4,713,966 

773,170 

5,487,136 

8,159,632 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

675,441 

25,905 

701,346 

2,277,110 

Portugal 

96,316 

8,453 

104,769 

378,250 

Madeira 

60,943 

3,257 

64,200 

127,070 

Fayal  and  the  Azores. 

4,225 

44225 

41,297 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

31,097 

685 

31,782 

857 

Italy 

942,263 

424,652 

1,366,915 

1,189,786 

Sicily 

319,441 

298,391 

617,832 

513,235 

Sardinia 

'I’nipgnv 

283,283 

976 

2844259 

1. 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports. 

1,104,468 

366,143 

1,470,611 

379,719 

Turkey,  Levant,  See 

126,193 

73,910 

200,103 

760,998 

T Arrian  Talna 

i 

M ornrfn  

4,554 

Texas 

250,240 

223,363 

473,603 

183,058 

Mexico 

901,333 

629,847 

1,531,180 

1,836,621 

Central  America 

75,136 

45,117 

120,253 

116,733 

New  Grenada 

51,849 

24,095 

75,944 

67,043 

Venezuela. 

584,069 

197,478 

781,547 

1,509,000 

Brazil 

2,754,012 

389,383 

3,14335 

7,441,803 

Argentine  Republic 

147,307 

38,118 

185,425 

7994213 

Cisplatine  Republic 

210,406 

15,498 

225,904 

26,472 

Chili. - 

1,539,136 

229/434 

1,768,570 

1,275,960 
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VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — CONTINUED. 


Countries. 

Peru 

Republic  of  Equador 

China 

Hayti 

South  America  generally.. 

West  Indies  generally 

East  Indies  generally 

Asia  generally 

Europe  generally 

Africa  generally 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean .. 

Northwest  Coast 

Uncertain  Places. 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 

Domestic  produce.  For’gn  produce.  Total. 


VALUE  OF 
IMPORTS. 


$252,599 


$1,178,188 

1,114,013 

103,772 

127,461 

$1,130 

153,553 

43,129 

$1,130 
1,331,741 
1,157,142 
103,772 
127,651  , 

6,593,881 

1,542,962 

190 

12 

302,232 

126,287 

428,519 

361,988 

553,380 

278,705 

78,971 

76,198 

632,351 

354,903 

475,040 

153,029 

243,034 


166 


Total $102,141,893  $11,396,623  $113,488,516  $121,691,797 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1845-46. 

Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels  arriving  from , and  departing  to  each  foreign 
country , during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846. 


AMERICAN  TONNAGE.  FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 


Countries. 

Entered  U.  States. 

Cleared  U.  State*. 

Ent’d  U.  States.  Cleared  UJ3  . 

Russia 

11,145 

5,451 

319 

1,543 

Prussia 

419 

1,176 

1,375 

7,275 

Sweden  and  Norway- 

3,502 

693 

9,938 

7,765 

Swedish  West  Indies 

653 

2,329 

Denmark 

666 

281 

1,393 

Danish  West  Indies 

29,018 

27,964 

969 

1,875 

Hanse  Towns 

24,872 

8,143 

61,566 

60,807 

Hanover 

366 

Holland 

21,903 

23,585 

5,729 

11,582 

Dutch  East  Indies 

3,226 

3,679 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

13,935 

5,047 

Dutch  Guiana. 

5,113 

4,510 

Belgium 

12,714 

23,375 

5,823 

6,597 

England ...’ 

374,137 

364,149 

198,373 

183,949 

Scotland 

10,715 

9,547 

28,894 

13,788 

Ireland 

6,940 

14,748 

28,279 

6,804 

Gibraltar 

2,750 

12,223 

515 

British  East  Indies 

10,684 

10,979 

706 

Mauritius. 

967 

Australia. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

994 

2,296 

British  West  Indies 

90,484 

124,135 

33,724 

23,342 

Brit  N.  American  Colonies 

850,784 

863,563 

515,879 

573,673 

British  Guiana 

7,299 

17,701 

6,108 

3,564 

Honduras. 

5,359 

9,620 

64 

607 

Malta 

882 

France  on  the  Atlantic..... 

103,484 

119,729 

10,722 

11,376 

France  on  Mediterranean . 

10,070 

14,950 

2,992 

740 

French  West  Indies. 

20,849 

31,698 

5,275 

1,761 

French  Guiana 

1,754 

1,390 

Miquelon  & French  fisheries 

521 

French  African  ports 

Bourbon 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

8,112 

6,758 

383 

2,871 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

9,889 

5,809 

5,248 

327 

Teneriffe  and  oth.  Canaries 

1,683 

645 

791 

Manilla  & Philippine  Isles. 

8,297 

3,aso 

Cuba 

156,905 

177,580 

3,404 

12,338 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— CONTINUED. 


Countries. 

AMERICAN 
Entered  U.  Stales. 

TONNAGK. 

Cleared  U.  States. 

FORKION  TONNAGE. 

Ent’d  U.  States.  Cleared  U.8. 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

51,284 

30,056 

487 

1,373 

Portugal. 

6,128 

4,815 

2,037 

1,874 

Madeira 

1,060 

3,535 

396 

577 

Fayai  and  the  Azores 

1,612 

152 

202 

151 

Cape  do  Verd  Islands 

107 

1,004 

548 

Italy 

335 

1,196 

Sicily.  ... 

21,798 

767 

3,742 

4,318 

Sardinia 

454 

9,865 

1,468 

1,191 

Tuscany 

3,387 

343 

1,412 

255 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports . 

5,019 

13,852 

592 

3,341 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 

Ionian  Isles 

7,171 

228 

3,208 

1,477 

Morocco 

Texas 

21,908 

28,204 

3,059 

3,245 

Mexico 

22,410 

14,224 

4,539 

3,964 

Central  America 

2,423 

957 

107 

214 

New  Grenada 

1,699 

1,069 

180 

293 

Venezuela 

13,370 

11,125 

1,219 

1,244 

Brazil 

61,014 

48,026 

4,952 

4,682 

Argentine  Republic 

5,988 

4,134 

987 

Cisplatine  Republic 

1,214 

5,599 

303 

Chili 

6,560 

8,649 

2,281 

1,452 

•#•••« 

Peru 

496 

291 

Republic  of  Equador 

614 

China 

18,937 

13,697 

306 

Huyti 

30,264 

23,425 

803 

1,642 

South  America  generally.. 

214 

1,635 

605 

West  Indies  generally 

111 

11,221 

226 

East  Indies  generally 

2,175 

Asia  generally 

1,055 

713 

Europe  generally 

384 

Africa  generally 

9,418 

9,269 

2,431 

884 

Pacific  Ocean 

37,465 

41,977 

400 

Sandwich  Islands 

606 

1,377 

231 

Indian  Ocean 

6,156 

14,599 

Atlantic  Ocean 

3,706 

7,704 

Northwest  Coast 

662 

1,746 

Uncertain  Places. 

167 

497 



Total 

2,151,114 

2,221,028 

959,739 

968,178 

TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1845-46. 

Statement  exhibiting  a condensed  view  of  the  Tonnage  of  t]ie  several  Districts  of  ths 
United  States , on  the  30th  day  of  June , 1846,  in  tons  and  95 ths. 


Enrolled 

Total  of 

Districts. 

Registered. 

and  licensed. 

each  district. 

Passamaquoddy,  Maine 

5,502  53 

7,522  28 

13,024  81 

Machias, 

44 

879  03 

14,376  50 

15,255  53 

Frenchman’s  Bay, 

44 

433  49 

31,853  35 

33,286  84 

Penobscot, 

44 

6,482  71 

26,773  04 

33,255  75 

Belfast, 

44 

11,410  34 

31,487  69 

42,898  08 

Waldoborough, 

44 

15,871  76 

44,186  36 

60,058  17 

Wiscasset, 

44 

5,004  62 

12,031  04 

17,035  66 

Bath, 

44 

42,485  67 

21,730  62 

64,216  34 

Portland, 

44 

45,891  80 

20,344  05 

66,235  85 

Saco, 

44 

1,103  20 

2,169  90 

34173  15 

Kennebunk, 

44 

6,496  73 

1,998  50 

8,495  28 

York, 

44 

1,087  28 

1,087  28 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

11,503  11 

8,805  29 

20,708  40 

Burlington,  Vermont 

2,048  19 

2,048  19 

Newburyport,  Massachusetts 

16,541  08 

5,865  06 

22,406  14 

Ipswich, 

44 

832  58 

832  58 
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TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — CONTINUED. 


Enrolled 

Total  1 

Districts. 

Registered. 

and  Inter 

ised. 

each  district. 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts 

2,174 

39 

15,927 

26 

18,101 

65 

Salem,  

Beverly,  44  

Marblehead,  44  

18,444 

03 

9,868 

79 

28,312 

82 

2,095 

67 

2,095 

67 

60 

53 

6,319 

11 

6379 

64 

Boston,  44  

192,879 

10 

47,293 

73 

240,172 

83 

Plymouth,  44  

4,492 

15 

7,575 

93 

12,068 

13 

Fall  River,  44  

3,008 

19 

6,063 

02 

9,071 

21 

New  Bedford,  44  

108,553 

70 

8,603 

25 

117,157 

00 

Barnstable,  44  

5,414 

92 

40,979 

72 

46,394 

69 

Edgartown,  44  

5,522 

48 

1,273 

88 

6,796 

41 

Nantucket,  44  

28,282 

60 

4,448 

57 

31,731 

22 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

14,354 

43 

7,617 

30 

21,971 

73 

Bristol,  44  

13,705 

67 

2,419 

09 

16,124 

76 

Newport,  44  

6,692 

85 

4,648 

09 

11340 

94 

Middletown  .Connecticut. : 

502 

84 

10,639 

76 

11,142 

65 

New  London,  44  

29,473 

07 

10,102 

71 

39,575 

78 

Stonington,  44  

13,740 

90 

5,516 

54 

19,257 

49 

New  Haven,  44  

5,068 

87 

6,884 

23 

11,953 

15 

Fairfield,  44  

1,227 

45 

15.866 

33 

17,093 

78 

Champlain,  New  York 

... 

3,192 

34 

3,192 

34 

S&ckett's  Harbor, 44  

... 

4,279 

09 

4,279 

09 

Oswego,  44  

16,046 

36 

16,046 

36 

Niagara,  44  

Genesee,  44  

... 

75 

42 

75 

42 

767 

70 

767 

70 

Oswegatchie,  44  

2,058 

51 

2,058 

51 

Buffalo,  44  

24,770 

29 

24,770 

29 

Sag  Harbor,  44 

23,679 

19 

6,073 

66 

29,752 

85 

New  York,  44  

260,896 

36 

311,626 

34 

572,522 

70 

Cape  Vincent,  44  

... 

2,230 

32 

2,230 

32 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  Jersey 

19,738 

00 

19,738 

00 

Bridgetown,  44  

627 

82 

10,455 

60 

11,083 

47 

Burlington,  44  

... 

5,935 

34 

4,935 

34 

Camden,  44  

7,432 

06 

7,432 

06 

Newark,  44  

364 

79 

17,238 

05 

17,602 

84 

Little  Egg  Harbor,44  

5,129 

91 

5,129 

91 

Great  EggHarbor, 44  

9,094 

35 

9,094 

35 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

39,673 

93 

88,228 

21 

127,902 

19 

Presque  Isle,  44  

2,883 

15 

2,993 

15 

Pittsburgh,  44  

.. . 

11,162 

94 

17,162 

94 

Wilmington,  Delaware.... 

1,652 

38 

4,802 

33 

6,454 

71 

Newcastle,  44  

• •• 

5,382 

54 

5,382 

54 

Baltimore,  Maryland, x 

51,241 

34 

40,901 

79 

92,143 

18 

Oxford,  44  ...» 

8,870 

60 

8,870 

60 

Vienna,  44  

... 

14,507 

55 

14,507 

55 

Snow  Hill,  44  

74213 

74 

7,213 

74 

St.  Mary’s,  44  

Town  Creek,  44  

... 

1,857 

47 

1,857 

47 

... 

1,595 

80 

1,595 

80 

Annapolis,  44  

193 

12 

2,071 

37 

2,264 

49 

Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia 

2,153 

67 

9,211 

45 

11,365 

17 

Alexandria,  44  44  

6,346 

09 

4,644 

07 

10,990 

16 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

10,433 

63 

11,210 

90 

21,644 

58 

Petersburg,  44  

948 

45 

810 

73 

1,759 

23 

Richmond,  44  

3,371 

13 

3,293 

12 

6,664 

25 

York  town,  44  

,... 

2,630 

14 

2,630 

14 

East  River,  44  

4,072 

51 

4,072 

51 

Tappahannock,44  

988 

02 

4,743 

10 

5,731 

12 

Accomac  C.H.,44  

.... 

3378 

69 

3,378 

69 

Yeocomico,  44  

3,432 

10 

3,432 

10 

Cherrystone,  44  

62 

52 

1,505 

14 

1,557 

66 

Wheeling,  44  

.... 

2,660 

76 

2,660 

76 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

12,134 

48 

4,086 

61 

16,221 

14 

Newbern,  44  

1,213 

80 

2,763 

42 

3377 

27 
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TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES— CONTINUED. 


Enrolled  Total  of 


Districts. 

Registered. 

and  licensed. 

each  district. 

Washington,  North  Carolina 

839 

76 

3,033 

86 

3,873 

67 

Edenton,  44  

577 

58 

437 

30 

1,014 

88 

Camden,  44  

638 

75 

9,014 

09 

9,652 

84 

Beaufort,  11  

422 

52 

1,264 

40 

1,686 

92 

Plymouth,  44  

1,251 

88 

893 

85 

2,145 

78 

Ocracoke,  “ 

1,386 

67 

1,265 

17 

2,651 

84 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

8,124 

88 

10,081 

44 

18,206 

37 

Georgetown,  44  

390 

80 

1,339 

18 

1,730 

03 

Savannah,  Georgia 

7,282 

71 

8,853 

68 

16,136 

44 

Brunswick,  44  

.... 

147 

84 

147 

84 

St.  Mary’s,  “ 

1,238 

49 

587 

75 

1,826 

29 

Pensacola,  Florida 

1,227 

33 

1,603 

64 

2,831 

02 

St.  Augustine, 44  

360 

55 

149 

69 

510 

29 

Apalachicola,  44  

1,223 

93 

3,333 

63 

4,557 

61 

St.  Mark’s,  “ 

92 

46 

74 

36 

166 

82 

St.  John’s,  41  

... 

157 

71 

157 

71 

Key  West,  44  

2,633 

61 

1,008 

90 

3,642 

56 

Mobile,  Alabama 

6,496 

21 

16,041 

24 

22,537 

45 

Pearl  River,  Mississippi 

1,055 

43 

1,055 

43 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

55,511 

65 

124,993 

16 

180,504 

81 

Techd,  “ 

753 

58 

753 

58 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

2,809 

23 

2,809 

23 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

8,172 

25 

8,172 

25 

St  Louis,  Missouri 

22,425 

91 

22,425 

91 

Cuynhoga,  Ohio 

18,526 

57 

18,526 

57 

Sandusky,  44  

2,914 

42 

2,914 

42 

Cincinnati,  44  

15,312 

86 

15,312 

86 

Miami,  44  

3,163 

44 

3,163 

44 

Detroit,  Michigan 

24,848 

11 

24,848 

11 

Michilimackinac,  44  

1,104 

79 

1,104 

79 

Total 

1,1304286  49 

1,431,798  32 

2,562,084  81 

VESSELS  BUILT  IN  EACH  STATE,  IN  1845-46. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  class  of  Vessels  built,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States , during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1846. 


State*. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Sch’rs. 

Sloops. 

St’mboats.  Total. 

Total  tonnage. 

Maine 

47 

97 

140 

2 

3 

289 

49,447  60 

New  Hampshire 

3 

2 

3 

8 

2,171  08 

Massachusetts 

26 

26 

108 

4 

4 

160 

24,321  43 

Rhode  Island..., 

4 

4 

2 

10 

2,394  56 

Connecticut 

1 

3 

26 

5 

35 

3,712  32 

New  York 

11 

8 

46 

170 

25 

260 

33,253  37 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

25 

26 

7 

60 

5,856  19 

Pennsylvania 

2 

2 

15 

87 

55 

161 

15,787  59 

Delaware 

1 

12 

6 

3 

22 

2,264  13 

Maryland 

4 

18 

109 

3 

3 

137 

13,817  64 

District  of  Columbia 



23 

23 

951  20 

Virginia 

2 

26 

6 

11 

45 

3,465  22 

North  Carolina 

26 

4 

1 

31 

1,884  83 

South  Carolina 

4 

4 

342  00 

Georgia ;... 

1 

1 

21  45 

Ohio 

1 

13 

4 

34 

52 

9,615  50 

Tennessee 

4 

4 

574  59 

Kentucky 



46 

46 

8,661  47 

Missouri 

„..r. 

11 

11 

2,338  02 

Alubama 

1 

3 

4 

557  92 

Louisiana 

2 

4 

2 

8 

451  35 

Michigan 

1 

3 

14 

7 

8 

33 

5,174  01 

Florida 

3 

5 

8 

840  35 

Total 

100 

164 

576 

355 

225 

1,420 

188,203  93 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR. 


For  the  following  statements  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  and  consumed  annually, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  last  forty-six  years,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Ed- 
ward Tremayne,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  who  was  permitted  to  copy  it  from  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  The  table,  it  will 
be  seen,  not  only  exhibits  the  quantity  imported  and  consumed,  but  the  rate  of  duty  under 
the  several  tariffs,  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  paid  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1846. 


QUANTITY  OF  SUGAR  IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED,  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1801  TO  1846,  INCLUSIVE, 


TOGETHER 

WITH  THE  DUTY 

WHICH  ACCRUED  ON  THE 

SAME. 

SUGAR 

CONSCMKD. 

RATKS  Or 

DUTT. 

Year*. 

Brown. 

Clayed. 

Total. 

Brown.  Clayed. 

Duty. 

1801.. lbs. 

47,417,397 

464,979 

47,8*2,376 

2£ct 8. 

3 cts. 

81,199.384 

29 

1802 

41,511,762 

39,443,814 

975,755 

61 

1803 

48,394,771 

2,672,163 

51,066,934 

1,290,034 

16 

1804 

53,828,275 

1,241,738 

55,070,013 

1,382,959 

01 

1805 

58,8*5,220 

9,161,645 

6*, 046, 865 

1,746,979 

85 

1806 

71,271,927 

2,046,722 

73,318,640 

1,843,199 

84 

1807 

55,924,457 

9,877,359 

65,801,816 

1,694,432 

20 

1808 

65,223,807 

19,629,826 

84,853,633 

2,219,4-^9 

96 

1809 

19,502,914 

12,381,330 

273,925 

03 

1810 

27,142,626 

2,169,681 

29,312,307 

743,656 

08 

1811 

53,647,571 

1,684,743 

55,339,314 

1,391,731 

56 

1812 

56,229,071 

3,937,011 

60,166,0*2 

5 

6 

2,058,121 

73 

1813 

28,201,738 

3,162,538 

31,364,276 

1,619,565 

02 

1814 

18,432,512 

2,237,656 

20,670,168 

1,055,854 

96 

1815 

49,988,078 

4,744,6*5 

54,732,763 

2,784,0*5 

00 

1816 

32,588,239 

2,799,724 

35,387,963 

3 

4 

1,150,176 

43 

1817 

62,425,833 

3,165,469 

65,591,302 

1,998,093 

81 

1818 

48,250,688 

3,034,295 

51,284,983 

1,568,892 

44 

1819 

68,491,275 

3,174,126 

71,665,401 

2,181,703 

29 

1820 

48,617,029 

2,920,859 

51,537,888 

1,575,345 

23 

1821 

40,631,396 

2,453,423 

43,084,819 

1,315,143 

40 

1822 

70,332,928 

6,619,510 

76,952,438 

2,374,763 

24 

1823 

42,137,421 

1,172,054 

43,309,475 

1,311.004 

79 

1824 

73,077,821 

5,408,837 

78,486,658 

2,408,688 

11 

1825 

44,239,180 

3,26)4,853 

47,504,(133 

1,457,769 

51 

1826 

69,112,185 

4,339,414 

73,451,599 

2,246,942 

11 

1827 

52,309,013 

2,814,502 

55,123,515 

1,681,850 

47 

1828  

44,959,621 

4,118,185 

49,077,806 

1,513,516 

03 

1*29 

47,832,037 

3,232,470 

51,064,507 

•1,564,259 

91 

1830 

89,507,714 

6,879,644 

96,387,358 

2,960.417 

18 

1831 

65,304,411 

4,654,276 

69,958,687 

2,145.303 

37 

1832 

46,194,798 

2,271,040 

48,465,838 

2J 

31 

1,476,6*5 

54 

1833 

90,083,811 

9,130,543 

99,814,354 

2,570,425 

32 

1834 

96,447,915 

4,977,412 

101,425,327 

2,416,052 

33 

1835 

108,020,863 

10,781,587 

118,802,450 

2,581,032 

46 

1836 

150,813,701 

6,400,291 

157,213,992 

3,596,234 

56 

1837 

92,540,615 

2,547,171 

95,087,786 

2,113,843 

12 

1838 

134,697,831 

7,556,988 

142,254,819 

2,943,566 

22 

1839 

176,352,785 

5,860,027 

182,212,812 

3, 79*. 605 

79 

1840 

98,164,329 

3,902,912 

102,067,241 

1,915.676 

38 

1841 

163,907,516 

8,477,913 

172,385,429 

2* 

4" 

3,255,003 

48 

1842 

150,098,632 

10,202,894 

160,301,726 

1,961,697 

30 

1843 

67,997,855 

805,225 

68,800,080 

1,732,155 

37 

1844 

178,309.526 

3,483,859 

1*2,793,385 

4,597,092 

51 

1845 

100,758,315 

902,935 

101,661,250 

2,555,075 

28 

1846 

107,384,247 

731,489 

108,115,736 

... 

2,713,865 

74 

PHILADELPHIA  IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES,  SINCE  1830, 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  amount  of  duties  accruing  thereon  to  the  United  States,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared from  official  records ; — 
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Yean. 

Total  import*. 

Duties. 

Yean. 

Total  Imports. 

Duties. 

* 

8 

1 

8 

$ 

1830 

3,537,516 

10 

| 1840,. 

1,517,206  70 

1831, 

11,673,755 

4,372,525 

98 

1841,. 

1,983,681  64 

1832 

10,048,195 

3,500,292 

50 

; 1842,. 

1,812,842  82 

1833, 

11,153,757 

2,985,095 

50 

1 1843,. 

4,916,535 

1,437,837  84 

1834, 

10,686,058 

2,110,477 

32 

1844.. 

1845., 

2,981,573  15 

1835, 

11,868,529 

2,501,621 

43 

7,494,497 

2,370,517  71 

1836, 

16,116,625 

3,146,458  43 

1846, 

1st  q’rter,  2,462,044 

779,776  13 

1837, 

10,130,838 

1,820,993 

21 

.( 

2d  “ 2,047,528 

690,114  51 

1838, 

2,109,955  30 

u 

3d  “ 2,330,527 

750,504  52 

1839, 

14,753,589 

2,864,984 

16  | 

i 

IMPORT  OF  HIDES. 

During  the  year  1846,  the  import  of  hides  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  foreign 
ports,  were — 


From  LaGuoyra  and  Porto  Cabello, . hides  42,883 

West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main, 18,089 

Bahia  and  Pernambuco, 17,041 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1845-46. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  domes- 
tic produce,  exported  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  two  years  ending  30th  of 
December : — 

1846.  1846. 


Amount.  Value.  Amount  _ Value. 

Wheat  Flour, bbls.  3G6.712  $1,770,306  200,643  ' $980,339 

Rye  Flour, 21,572  71,965  17,132  58,203 

Com  Meal 168,817  469,686  113,195  276,547 

Ship  Bread 36,731  100,801  31,340  90,687 

Wheat, bush.  231,615  251,234  84,717  95,711 

Corn, 279,771  199,386  128,316  74,992 

Cotton, ..bales  ' 637,651  52,814  631,930  51,474 

Rice, cks.  1,709  42,436  1,173  24,215 

Tobacco, hhds.  750  45,078  381  22,334 

Total  value  in  1846,*..  83*003,706  81,574,502 

“ 1845,...  1,574,502 

Increase  in  1846, 8 1 ,4*20,204 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  each  kind  of  cattle,  and  the  aggregate 
value,  sold  at  the  Brighton  market  annually,  for  a series  of  years : — 


Beerc.  Store.  Slioep.  Swine.  Value. 

1835  51,096  15,872  98,160  23,142  $1,878,032 

1836  38,504  11,858  82,830  15,667  1,858,202 

1837  31,644  16,216  110,206  17,052  2,449,231 

1838  25,830  9,573  104,640  26,164  2,058,004 

1839  23,263  15,252  95,400  26,088  1,901,864 

1840  34,160  12,736  128,650  32,350  1,990,577 

1841  36,607  18,794  124,172  31,872  2,400,881 

1842  32,070  17,126  106,655  39,935  1,741,740 

1843  32,915  10,005  98,820  43,060  1,685,332 

1844  37,610  4,236  92,274  62,740  1,689,374 

1845  48,910  13,275  107,960  56,580  1,893,648 

1846  38,670  15,164  105,350  44,940  1,871,113 
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AMERICAN  EAST  INDIA  AND  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

A correspondent  of  the  American  (Boston)  Traveller,  famishes  the  following  schedule 
of  arrivals  and  clearances  at  different  ports  in  the  United  States,  which  have  been  and  are 
now  engaged  in  the  East  India  and  Pacific  trade,  not  including  the  whalemen  which  are 
engaged  in  the  Pacific,  bat  of  merchant  vessels,  trading  to  ports  at  and  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  to  ports  beyond  Cape  Horn. 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  engaged  in  the  above  trade,  has  been,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1846,  140 ; of  which,  there  were 


At  Boston, . 64  1 At  Salem, 

New  York, 59  | Baltimore,.. 

The  64  arrivals  at  Boston,  were  from — 


Calcutta, 

Manilla, 

Batavia, 

Canton  and  Manilla,. 

Valparaiso, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Good  Hope, 

California, 

Pulo  Penang, 


21  Paaang, 

11  Zanzibar, 

8 Sumatra, 

1 Canton,  via  Rotterdam, .. 

7 Batavia,  via  Amsterdam,. 
3 Columbia  River, 

2 Realoja,  W.  C.  America, 
2 


The  59  arrivals  from  New  York,  were  from — 


Canton, 41  Manilla, 

Sumatra...... 1 Zanzibar,.. 

Batavia, 1 Sandwich  Islands, 

Calcutta, 3 New  Zealand, 

Valparaiso, 5 Coquimbo,... 


12 

5 


1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Of  the  41  arrivals  at  New  York  from  Canton,  18  belonged  to  ports  East  of  New  York, 
viz : 15  to  Boston,  and  3 to  Salem ; and  of  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port,  du- 
ring the  year,  from  India,  29  belonged  to  ports  East  of  there.  The  vessel  from  New  Zea- 
land was  ordered  to  Salem,  where  she  discharged  her  cargo. 

The  12  arrivals  at  Salem,  were  from — 

Zanzibar, 7 I Sumatra, 2 

Manilla, 2 | Pulo  Penang, 1 

The  5 arrivals  at  Baltimore,  were  from — 

Valparaiso, 1 I Talcuhuana, 1 

Coquimbo, 1 Payta, 1 

Arica,  Peru, 1 | 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1846,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  which  cleared 
for  ports  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  from  different  ports  in  the  United 
States,  was  139,  viz : — 

Boston, 73  Ncwburyport, 2 

New  York, 43  Bangor, 1 

Salem, 11  New  Orleans, 1 

Baltimore, 8 


The  73  clearances  at  Boston,  were  for — 


Calcutta, 11 

do.  via  Madras, 5 

do.  via  Bombay, 4 

do.  via  Maulmein, 1 

do.  via  Cape  Good  Hope, 1 

do.  via  Cape  de  Verds, 1 

do.  via  Liverpool, 2 

Bombay  and  Canton, 1 

Canton, 6 

do.  via  Liverpool, 1 

do.  via  Batavia,.... 1 

Manilla...... 6 


Batavia, 6 

do.  via  Cape  Town, 1 

Mauritius  and  market, 2 

Valparaiso, :.  9 

Sandwich  Islands, 3 

Cape  Town  and  market, 6 

New  Zealand, I 

Zanzibar, I 

Pulo  Penang, 2 

Realaja,  W.  C.  America, 1 

do.  via  Liverpool, 1 
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The  43  clearances  at  New  York,  were  for- 

Canton, 17 

do.  via  Liverpool, 1 

Zanzibar, 1 

Columbia  River, 4 

Batavia,  via  Cape  Good  Hope, 1 

Callao, 1 

Valparaiso  and  California, • 1 

Valparaiso, 4 

Mauritius, 1 

Batavia  and  Canton, ..  1 

The  11  clearances  at  Salem,  were  for — 

Manilla, ..  1 

Zanzibar, ..  4 

Pulo  Penang...... 1 

The  8 clearances  at  Baltimore,  were  for — 
Valparaiso, 6 | 


Manilla, 

California, 

Sandwich  Islands, , 

Sumatra, 

Manilla,  via  Liverpool, 

Batavia, 

Canton,  via  Rio  Janeiro, 

Hobart  Town,  V.  D.  Land 

Cape  Town,  via  Rio  Janeiro,. 

Sumatra, 

Fejee  Islands, 

Canton, 


1 

2 


2 

2 

2 


The  clearance  at  Ncwburyport,  was  for  Oregon ; the  two  at  Bangor,  for  Valparaiso ; and 
the  one  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  1845,  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels,  engaged  in  the  above  trade,  was  128, 
making  an  increase  the  last  year  of  1 1. 

The  same  year,  clearances  were  150,  making  a decrease  of  11  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  arrivals  at  Boston,  over  that  of  the  year  1845,  of  16,  and 
a decrease  of  10  in  the  clearances. 

At  New  York,  the  decrease  of  arrivals  has  been  3,  and  the  decrease  of  clearances,  6. 


EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  FROM  HAVANA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  Havana,  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  year  1845  and  1846:— 

BOXES  SUGAR. 


Havana.  Mataniu. 


United  States, 

26,660 

96,457 

19,331 

55,665 

Great  Britain, 

10,315 

22,273 

2,797 

23,625 

Cowes, 

65,521 

121,721 

35,722 

92,334 

Baltic, 

11,919 

9,125 

4,517 

17,232 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 

22,794 

50,506 

13,104 

45,580 

Holland, 

6,715 

8,010 

1,094 

4,790 

Belgium, 

2,459 

31,994 

2,892 

France, 

11,847 

35,710 

2,658 

3,204 

Spain, 

91,716 

107,192 

13,108 

17,889 

Italy, 

. 2,246 

8,901 

e87 

340 

Other  ports, 

9,147 

22,379 

6,374 

46,433 

Total, 

261,339 

HOGSHEADS 

515,278 

MOLASSES. 

104,282 

285,184 

United  States, 

17,301 

26,334 

29,671 

47,742 

Brit  Prov.  and  oth.  parts,... 

1,999 

1,404 

2,837 

6,235 

Total, 

19,300 

37,738 

23,508 

53,977 

The  exports  of  molasses  from  Cardenas,  daring  the  same  time,  were — 

1846. 

1846. 

United  States, 

.. 

29,669 

58,753 

British  Provinces  and  other  parts, 

- 

205 

Total, 

VOL.  XVI. — NO.  V. 

34 

28,669 

58,958 
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JOURNAL  OP  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RAILROAD  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  communication  from  an  intelligent  correspond- 
ent  residing  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  a large  stockholder  in  the  “ Tredegor  Iron  Company,* 
of  that  State.  Our  correspondent,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  to  an  extract  from  the  “ Minet^ 
Journal,”  published  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  January,  1846,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  first  railroad  iron  was  made  in  1844 ; and  to  a correspondent  in  a subsequent 
number*  of  our  Journal,  who  states  that  the  “ Great  Western  Iron  Company,”  on  the  Al- 
leghany river,  prodoced  in  1842,  two  hundred  tons  of  railroad  iron : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW: 

Sir — In  the  January  number  of  your  truly  valuable  work,  I find  an  article  on  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron,  taken  from  the  Miners'  Journal,  in  which  h is  stated  that  only  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  ton  of  railroad  iron  was  made  in  this  country  ; and  again 
in  your  February  number,  this  subject  is  noticed,  and  the  belief  expressed  that  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  “Great  Western  Iron  Company”  of  Pennsylvania,  tor  introducing  this  import- 
ant branch  of  the  iron  business  into  out  country*.  Both  of  these  statements  are  erroneous, 
doubtless  unintentionally  so.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  first  iailrond  iron  made  in  the 
United  States  was  manufactured  by  the  Tredegor  Iron  Works,  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  evi- 
dence I will  offer  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Richmond,  is,  I think,  pretty  conclusive.  I give 
it  in  an  extract  from  a letter  of  John  F.  Tanner,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Tredegor  Iron  Com- 
pany, dated  Richmond,  1st  February,  1846,  to  whom  I made  application  for  accurate  in- 
formation, after  reading  your  January  number,  lest  my  memory  should  mislead  me.  Mr. 
Tanner  says,  “ the  first  railroad  iron  made  at  these  works  was  manufactured  in  (1837) 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  In  1838,  we  made  a considerable  quantity  for  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  and  other  roads  in  this  State.” 
Ever  since  that  period,  occasional  orders  for  railroad  iron  have  been  executed  at  these 
works.  The  Tredegor  works  were  erec  ted  in  1 83 6-7 ; commenced  operations,  I think,  the 
8th  May,  1837.  They  were  built  by  Edward  Cunningham,  John  A.  Cunningham,  and 
Francis  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  who  conducted  them  on  private  acconnt,  till  1st  January,  1838; 
when  a joint  stock  company  was  formed,  under  a charter  obtained  from  the  legislature,  at 
the  session  of  1837-8;  to  w'hicli  company  Messrs.  Deane  & Cunningham  sold  their  works. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  individuals  who  projected  and  completed  the  Tredegor  rolling- 
mill  were  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron  in  the  United  States. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Tredegor  Iron  Company  is  about  $280,000;  the  annual  product 
turned  out,  about  $350,000  ; coal  consumed,  from  175,000  to  200,000  bushels  ; pig  iron, 
about  4,000  tons ; annual  payments  for  labor,  from  50,000  to  60,000  dollars.  This 
establishment  manufactures  as  great  a variety  of  sizes  of  bar  iron,  rods,  hoops,  bands,  extra 
sizes,  rounds  and  squares,  locomotive  engines,  screw  moulds,  boat  plates,  and  rods  for  iron 
vessels,  as  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  quality  of  its  production  is  equal  to  the  best  iron 
found  in  our  markets,  of  English  or  American  manufacture.  Besides  the  extensive  work* 
for  making  malleable  iron,  of  almost  every  description,  which  the  w’nnts  of  commerce  re- 
quire, there  is  attached  to  them  a very  large  foundry,  with  machine-shops,  fitted  up  in  the 
best  manner,  with  lathes,  Ac.,  for  building  steam-engines,  sugar-mills,  and,  indeed,  ma- 
chinery of  every  description.  Also,  a large  boring-mill,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for 
finishing  ordnance  of  the  largest  size  ordinarily  used,  either  in  our  army  or  navy.  From 
the  Tredegor  iron  foundry,  castings  of  excellent  quality  and  great  variety  are  annually 
turned  out  The  ordnance  made  there  is  regarded  equal  to  (he  best  which  the  government 
procures  elsewhere,  of  which  fact  the  records  of  the  w*ar  and  navy  departments  will  afford 
ample  testimony. 

I feel  much  confidence  in  claiming  for  the  Tredegor  works  the  credit  of  introducing 
peveral  other  important  branches  of  iron  manulucture,  as  well  as  railroad  iron.  I believe 
locomotive  rolled  axles  were  first  made  there;  and  if  my  information  be  correct,  they  have 
to  a great  extent  superseded  the  English  and  American  hammered  axles.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  boat-rib  irons ; these  were  also  first  made  at  the  Tredegor  works, and  I am  told 
that  even  now,  there  are  descriptions  of  this  important  article  used  by  government  in  build- 
ing iron  vessels,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  these  works. 

* Merchants’  Magazine  for  February,  1846,  VoL  XVI.,  No.  2,  page  212. 
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Without  intending  any  disparagement  to  other  works,  or  the  enterprise  of  my  fellow- 
eitizens  in  the  Northern  States,  I am  induced  to  make  this  communication, — first,  that  <yr- 
rect  information  may  be  placed  before  the  public ; and  secondly,  that  it  mny  be  known  that 
the  unrivalled  advantages  possessed  by  Virginia,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  are  not  so 
entirely  neglected  as  many  believe  them  to  be. 

A Stockholder  of  the  Tbedeoor  Company. 


IRON  MINES  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  following  account  of  the  iron  ore,  and  manufacture  of  iron,  is  from  the  unpublished 
work  of  Richard  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  kindly  abstracted  it  from  that 
work,  for  publication  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine : — 

Metalliferous  Mines,  Iron  Ore,  and  Manufacture  of  Iron. — There  are  a few  mines 
of  lead,  pyrites,  and  mangauese,  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  but  iron  ore  is,  above  all,  dis- 
tributed in  the  greatest  prolusion.  It  is  contained  in  great  deposits,  in  the  form  of  basins, 
and  also  in  the  state  of  immense  pipes,  or  funnels,  in  limestone.  Other  accumulations  fill 
cavities  and  depressions  in  the  oolite  limestone,  and  elsewhere  occur  in  great  veins.  These 
minerals  furnish  all  the  varieties  of  the  best,  or  strong  iron.  In  general,  they  are  treated 
with  charcoal ; but  in  some  localities,  mineral  coke  is  employed,  especially  all  the  recently 
erected  high  furnaces. 

The  oxydes  and  hydrates  of  iron,  have,  for  some  years,  been  worked  in  several  com- 
munes on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Namur  and  Luxemburg.  In  Hainault,  the  work- 
ings of  iron  ore  are  not  very  important,  and  there  are  no  other  minerals  mined.  In  Liege, 
there  are  mines  of  iron  ore,  and  some  of  zinc,  or  calamine.  Iron  ore  does  not  accompany 
the  coal  measures  here,  but  forms  separate  bands  and  extensive  deposits,  towards  the 
Meuse,  and  extending  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 


Province*. 

Places  of  Conce*- 
extruction.  sions. 

Area  in  hec- 
tares. 

Workmen. 

Tons  of  Iron  ore  High 
exiiacleti.  furn. 

8t.  eng.  In 
lr’n  w’k*. 

1816.  ’38.’38.’42. 

’38. 

’42. 

’36. 

’38. 

’36. 

’38. 

’38. 

Horae 
No.  power. 

Hainault, 

..  121  13  2 .. 

2,559 

521 

206 

39,981 

31,826 

34 

Namur  and 
Luxemburg,  * * 
Liege, 

| 1,061  569  22  27 

35,685 

36,857 

3,213 

1,687 

528,925 

231,665 

83 



..  144  156  12  .. 

11,977 

1,067 

1,083 

68.049 

71,347 

22 



Total,-.. 

. 1,323  740  38  27 

50,221 

3G,857 

4,804 

2,975 

633,955 

334,838 

139 

160  3,640 

The  reduction  in  the  last  year’s  produce,  arose  from  the  excessive  supply  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  the  consequent  encumbering  of  the  magaziues.  It  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  an  excessive  supply.  Metallurgic  industry,  iu  consequence  of  the  previous  ex- 
cess of  production  beyond  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  suifered  a reaction,  the  effects  of 
which  were  considerable  losses  during  the  five  succeeding  years.  We  have  already  ad- 
verted to  this  epoch  of  over-production  and  speculation,  and  to  its  injurious  influence  and 
results,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of  coaL  Little  more  than  one-half  the  workmen 
were  employed  this  year. 

In  lb38,  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  mineralurgic  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom, two  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  for  the  treatment  and  the  preparation  of  iron,  of 
which  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  liigh  furnaces.  Through  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  alluded  to,  several  liigh  furnaces  were  put  out;  and  in  1841,  eight  high  coke 
furnaces,  alone,  out  of  sixteen,  were  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Liege.* 

In  1830,  the  firet  high  furnace  was  erected  in  Charleroi,  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  Seven 
years  after,  J837,  there  were  twenty-five  coke  furnaces  in  action,  producing  annually  75,000 
tons  of  metal. 

On  the  termination  of  its  union  with  France,  Belgium  possessed  eighty-nine  high  fur- 
naces, one  hundred  and  twenty-four  forges,  and  eighty  other  iron  works. 

The  coke  furnaces  in  Hainault,  produced  of  pig  iron,  in — 

1819.  1844.  184$.  1846. 

Ton*.  Ton*.  Ton*.  Ton*. 

. t30,583  41,956  58,135  estimated  114,000 

The  condition  of  the  iron  establishments,  in  1838,  was  os  follows: — 


* Rapport  au  Roi.  1843.  LXVII.  and  p.  236. 

+ Report  of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse  Railway  Company,  July  2, 1846. 
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Active.  Inactive-  To t»\. 

98  41  139 

47 

17 

220  36  256 

131 
263 

653 

In  1842,  there  were  only  fifty-eight  blast  furnaces  in  Belgium.  Of  these,  thirty-eight 
had  been  out  of  blast  for  three  years;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty,  not  one  was  paying  a 
dividend  to  the  shareholders.  There  was  not  a single  furnace  at  work  with  the  hot  blast ; 
and  the  lowest  price  at  which  a ton  of  forge  pig  could  be  produced,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  was  £3  14s.  sterling,  = $18.*  The  make  of  iron,  this  year,  waa 
121,000  tons,+  and  advanced  to  150,000  tons  in  1845. 

The  demand  for  iron  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  much  on  the  increase — not  only 
for  the  home  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  railways  from  one  end  of 
Belgium  to  the  other,  but  for  supplying  numerous  railways  in  France.  Hundreds  of  fur- 
naces are  now  (1847)  in  blast,  where,  twelve  years  ago,  not  one  was  seen,  and  the  others 
were  abandoned. 

The  following  table  sufficiently  indicates  the  periodical  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  in 
one  department,  during  the  eventful  periods  of  which  we  have  been  speaking : — 

STATEMENT  OF  BELGIAN  IRON  EXPORTED  TO  FRANCE. 


Year*.  Tons. 

1821, 3,200 

Year*.  Tons. 

1832, 3,178 

Year*.  To**. 

1840, 5,085 

1824, 3,400 

1834^ 3,845 

184L 9,029 

1827, 3,587 

1836, 9,303 

1842, 12,543 

1828 3,800  1 

1838, 3,678 

1843, 21,521 

1830 2,934 

1839, 3,100 

1844 31,387 

The  price  of  iron  has,  in  consequence  of  this  favorable  change  and  its  enlarged  demand, 
increased,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  at  least  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  although  there 
were,  in  1846,  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  furnaces  at  work  than  fbrmerly.t 

The  exportation  of  unwrought  cost  iron,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1845,  was  19.000 
tons;  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  33,000  tons.  The  greater  part  of  this  was 
sent  to  Germany  and  France.^ 

The  home  consumption  of  iron,  in  1845,  was  120,000  tons. 

In  1846,  Messrs.  Sopwith  and  Smith,  civil  engineers,  reported  on  the  minernlogical 
capabilities  of  the  district,  between  the  Snmbre  mid  the  Meuse,  and  upon  the  apparently 
exhaustless  deposits  of  iron  ore,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  iron  mines  at  Couvin, 
nenr  the  frontier  of  France.  They  state,  that  the  limestone  formation  of  that  district  con- 
tains vast  deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  pockets,  or  funnel-shaped  cavities,  which  admit  of  being 
worked  with  great  facility,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  surface. 

These  deposits  of  iron  ore  extend  upwards  of  seventy  miles,  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion. For  some  years,  the  iron  works  of  this  region  have  remained  in  a state  of  inactivity, 
arising  from  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  1838-39,  which  coused  90  much  loss  and 
interruption  throughout  the  whole  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  P-dgium.  From  these 
great  and  ruinous  causes  of  depression,  many  of  these  works  never  revived ; others,  in 
time,  began  slowly,  and  under  great  disatl vantages,  to  resume  operations.  The  most  ap- 
parent of  these  difficulties  was,  the  want  of  capital ; but,  it  is  stated,  the  iron  works  are 
now,  almost  without  exception,  doing  well. 

We  infer  that  English  capital,  to  a large  extent,  is  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  mineral 
resources  of  this  quarter. 


RUSSIAN  GOLD  AND  PLATINA. 

Gold  was  first  collected  in  the  Urnlian  Mountains,  in  1815 ; and  up  to  the  year  1844, 
only  9,000  pounds  pure  gold  was  produced,  valued  at  150,000,000  rubles,  or  600,000,000 
francs.  Platina  was  first  obtained  there,  in  1809,  and  produced  more  than  2,000  pounds, 
and  valued  at  7,000,000  rubles,  or  28,000,000  francs.  The  mines  are  shunted  along  the 
Urnlian  Mountains  from  52°  to  62°  North  latitude,  and  80°  and  135°  East  longitude. 

* Correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal.  Ixmdon,  1842. 
t Traite  de  fabrication  de  la  Fonte  et  du  Fer.  1845.  P.  1,288. 
t Mining  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1846. 

§ Report  of  the  Belgian  government,  in  1846. 


High  furnaces,... 

Foundries, 

Fineries^. 

Affineries, 

Forge-hammers,. 
Other  machines,. 
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THE  AGATES  FROM  OBERSTEIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Sir — It  is  well  known  that  for  centuries  past,  millions  of  marbles,  snuff-boxes,  buttons, 
seal-stones,  breast-pin  and  ear-ring  ornaments,  mortars  and  pestles,  have  been  made  from 
agate,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  onyx,  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  bloodstone,  or  heUotrope,  jas- 
per, amethyst,  petrified  wood,  Ac.,  and  that  they  have  borne  the  name  of  Oberstein  pro- 
ductions. It  may  be  well  to  clear  the  path  of  the  ignoraut,  and  to  state  that  there  exists 
at  Oberstein  but  one  agate  polishing  establishment,  while  Idar,  a small  place  with  1,500 
inhabitants,  on  the  little  river  Idar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oberstein,  appertaining  to  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  is  the  principal  depot.  The  little  town  of  Idar  is  situated  in  a very 
romantic  valley,  surrounded  by  steep  columns  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid,  from  which 
the  agate  is  dug  out.  It  contains  (including  two  small  villages  of  the  same  parish)  fifty 
polishing  establishments,  and  300  polishers ; and  as  many  as  forty  men  are  wholly  en- 
gaged in  boring  and  drilling  the  holes  in  the  agates.  Large  quantities  of  the  rough  semi- 
precious stones,  such  as  amethyst,  beryl,  garnet,  and  others,  are  brought  from  Brazil,  Si- 
beria, and  the  East  Indies,  to  this  place,  to  be  converted  into  the  various  useful  utensils, 
such  as  mortars  and  pestles,  for  enamellers  and  chemists ; teeth  and  stones,  for  book- 
binders, and  burnishers  of  metals ; flints,  cups,  snuff-boxes,  pen-holders,  jlacons , thimbles, 
finger-rings,  letter-weights,  necklaces,  knife-handles,  Ac.,  Ac.  Oberstein  furnishes,  at 
present,  the  greatest  quantity  of  snuff-boxes  of  pasteboard,  or  papier  mache,  and  cyprea 
shell.  L.  Feuchtw anger. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  TAPESTRY  CARPETING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  beautiful  branch  of  manufacture,  as  we  learn  from  the  " Farmer  and  Mechanic ,w 
(a  most  valuable  journal,  conducted  with  ability  by  William  H.  Starr,  Esq.,)  hitherto  exclu- 
sively foreign,  has  recently  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  bide  fair  to  become  a pro- 
fitable and  extensive  business.  With  that  enfergy  and  enterprising  spirit,  so  characteristic 
of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  our  country,  Messrs.  Clark  A Hartman,  of  Clap- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  have  embarked  in  this  business,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it 
promises  to  be  abundantly  successful.  Mr.  Starr  has  seen  specimens  of  their  manufacture 
which  he  pronounces  equal  in  appearance  to  the  finest  Brussels,  and  one  of  its  peculiarities 
consists  in  having  the  figure  beautifully  and  ingeniously  printed  upon  the  warp,  before  being 
woven,  instead  of  the  insertion  of  the  various  separate  colors  during  the  process  of  weaving, 
a a was  generally  practised  in  Europe.  The  back  of  the  web  is  of  flax  or  hemp,  rendering 
it  very  strong  and  durable.  It  is  woven  on  a simple  common  loom,  requiring  no  extra  har- 
ness or  pattern  guides ; as  the  figure,  whatever  its  form  or  character,  whether  groups  of 
flowers,  landscape,  or  fancy  sketches,  must  come  in  right  in  the  weaving.  The  colors  are 
laid  upon  the  warp  of  the  printing  machine  with  such  mathematical  precision  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  getting  the  figures  wrong.  The  entire  machinery  for  this  business  is  of 
American  origin,  and  patented.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hartman,  who  is  by  birth  a Scotch- 
man, but  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been  in  this  country  over  twenty 
years,  and  was  only  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  plaid  and  ingrain  carpet-weaving  when 
he  left  his  native  home.  He  has  been  now  more  than  three  years  perfecting  his  machinery, 
and  making  experiments  with  his  coloring  matter  and  process.  He  has  now  three  printing 
machines  in  operation  that  print  one  hundred  yards  each , per  day.9  He  has  also  about  a 

* The  plan  of  block  printing,  on  the  warp,  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  to  this  time,  by  their  method,  one  man  can  only  get  off  from  ten  to  fifteen 
yards  per  day ; but  Mr.  H.  did  not,  nor  does  he  yet  know,  their  method  of  calculation  for 
laying  the  figure,  or  preparing  the  colors.  Mr.  H.  sets  the  colore  by  steaming,  after  print- 
ing, and  uses  every  variety  of  shade. 
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dozen  looms  ready  for  weaving.  The  company  will  put  up  a building  this  spring,  for  one 
hundred  looms.  The  first  piece  of  carpeting  of  the  kind  manufactured  in  America,  was 
made  by  this  firm,  in  April,  1846 ; and  since  that  time  until  quite  recently,  they  have  done 
but  little  more  than  make  experiments,  in  order  to  produce  a perfect  article.  Mr.  Hartman 
says,  that  in  briaging  out  this  machinery,  he  is  not  indebted  to  Europe  for  any  part  of  it  ; 
and  so  confident  was  he  of  success,  that  he  expended  his  whole  property  long  before  it  was 
completed,  and  was  only  able  to  mature  it  by  parting  with  one-fourth  of  his  interest  in  the 
patent;  and  if  he  had  failed,  his  family  and  himself  must  have  been  left  pennyless.  Il 
gives  us  peculiar  pleasure,  however,  to  say,  that  success  seems  to  crown  his  efforts,  while 
he  rejoices  that  his  invention  is  altogether  American. 


I ' SHIP-BUILDING  IK  NEW  YORK. 

The  demand  for  shipping,  and  the  high  rates  which  freights  command  in  all  our  porta 
and  harbors,  has  produced  great  activity  in  this  department  of  the  industrial  arts ; a cir- 
cumstance, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  in  this  place,  that  illustrates  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Indeed,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  no  considerable  degree  of  depression  or 
prosperity  can  be  experienced  for  any  length  of  time  by  one,  without  producing  a corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  other  branches  of  enterprise  and  industry. 

For  the  following  list  of  vessels,  now  building  and  about  to  be  built,  at  the  different  ship- 
yards in  the  port  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Fanner  and  Mechanic : — 

At  W.  H.  Webb’s  Yard. — Ship  of  1,000  tons  burden,  160  feet  long,  31  feet  beam,  and 
21  feet  hold,  called  the  New  York,  designed  for  Messrs.  Fox  A Livingston’s  line  of  Havre 
packets.  Ship  of  1,300  tone,  175  feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  and  22  feet  deep,  for  C.  H. 
t Marshall’s  line  of  Liverpool  packets.  Ship  of  1,000  tons,  and  about  the  size  of  the  New 
York,  intended  for  Messrs.  Taylor  A Merril,  Liverpool  trade.  Steamship  United  States, 
the  first  of  the  line  of  the  four  between  this  city  and  New  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of 
C.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.  She  is  244  feet  long  on  deck,  40  feet  beam,  23  feet  hold,  and  1,900 
tons  burden.  The  keels  of  two  ships,  1,300  tons  burden  each,  for  Messrs.  Grinneil,  Min- 
ium A Co.’s  London  line,  will  be  laid  immediately  at  this  yard. 

. At  Brown  A Bell’s  Yard. — Ship  of  a beautiful  model,  intended  for  the  China  trade. 

1 She  is  950  tons  burden,  34  feet  6 inches  beam,  175  feet  long,  and  20  feet  hold.  Steam- 
ehip-of-war  for  the  Peruvian  government,  about  800  tons  burden. 

At  Wester velt  and  Mackay’s  Yard. — A large  ocean  steamship,  to  be  called  the  La- 
fayeite,  the  second  in  the  Bremen  and  New  York  line  of  steam  packets.  She  will  meas- 
1/  ure  2,500  tons  burden,  255  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  24  feet  6 inches  hold.  Ship  of  1,100 
tons  measurement,  162  feet  long,  37  feet  beam,  and  21$  feet  hold,  for  Robert  Kennit’s  line 
of  Liverpool  packets. 

At  Jabez  Williams  A Son’s  Yard. — A beautiful  modelled  ship  of  850  tons  burden, 
145  feet  long,  33  feet  beam,  and  20  feet  hold.  She  is  called  the  Creole,  and  is  intended 
for  Messrs.  Stanton  A Frost’s  line  of  New  Orleans  packets.  Also,  a ship  of  1,000  tons, 
160  feet  on  deck,  38  feet  beam,  and  22  feet  hold,  for  the  same  line. 

At  W.  H.  Brown’s  Yard. — A ship  for  the  Charleston  trade,  measuring  about  750  tons 
Also,  about  laying  the  keel  of  steamship  Northerner,  for  Messrs.  Spofford,  Tileston  A Co.’s 
Charleston  steam  packet  line. 

1 At  Lawrence  A Sneeden’s  Yard.— A steamboat  of  400  tons. 

At  Perine,  Patterson  & Slack’s  Yard. — Ship  for  Messrs.  Slate,  Gardiner  A Howell, 
of  about  1,200  tons  burden,  intended  for  a Liverpool  packet  Ship  for  Warren  Delano, 
Esq.,  of  about  950  tons  burden,  intended  for  the  general  freighting  business.  Ship  for 
Messrs.  Slate,  Gardiner  A Howell,  Liverpool  packet,  about  1,300  tons  burden,  now 
commenced. 

At  Smith  A.  Dimon’s  Yard. — A magnificent  ship  for  Mr.  Delano,  measuring  1,000 
' tons,  length  170  feet,  breadth  of  beam  34  feet  6 inches,  and  20  feet  hold.  She  is  designed 
for  the  Liverpool  trade. 

At  Bishop  A Simonson’s  Y ard. — A neat  steamship,  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Mason 
| A Thompson,  to  run  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas.  She  is  about  450  tons,  135 
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feet  long,  26$  beam,  and  1 1 feet  hold.  Also,  a steamer  of  150  tons,  for  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment, to  ply  as  a mail  or  passenger  boat  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Also, a boat  for  the  Ful- 
ton ferry.  The  keel  of  a steamer  will  be  laid  immediately  for  the  river  trade,  measuring 
450  tons,  190  feet  in  length,  and  28  feet  beam. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  DUCK. 

This  article  will  soon  become  not  only  a desirable,  bat  a decidedly  popular  article  in 
the  commercial  world.  The  editor  of  the  u Louisville  Journal  ” has  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Goulding,  formerly  of  that  city,  dated  January  19th,  enclosing  a specimen  of  duck, 
manufactured  by  him  from  Kentucky  hemp.  The  most  expensive  article  of  the  sort,  now 
made,  is  the  Holland  hempen  duck,  which  is  not  as  handsome  a fabric  as  that  made  of 
flax.  Mr.  Goulding’s  specimen  is  pronounced  excellent  in  all  respects,  and  in  appearance 
resembles  the  flax  duck.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Goulding  says : — 

“ I send  you  in  this  letter  a small  sample  of  my  duck.  It  is  made  of  Kentucky  dew- 
rotted  hemp,  and  is  the  production  of  the  first  loom  that  was  started.  The  machinery  I 
h id,  made  in  England,  has  required  considerable  alterations ; and  the  ten  looms,  made  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  required  considerable  change.  I 
have  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  expect  to  be  under  full  headway  in  two  months, 
making  an  A.  No.  1.  article — nothing  better,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I can  weave  as  thick 
or  as  thin  os  there  is  any  call  for,  and  thicker  than  is  needed ; and  I don’t  know  that  I 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  preparation  of  the  hemp  for  duck.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MARBLE  BY  CASTING. 

The  invention  of  a composition  which  perfectly  imitates  marble,  and  which  may  be 
fwured  in  a flaid  state  into  moulds,  for  the  making  of  casts,  is  found  to  answer  so  well  that 
a manufactory  of  theee  casts  has  been  erected  at  Charlottenburg,  in  Prussia.  The  “ Nu- 
remberg Correspondent”  states  that  the  first  samples  have  made  their  appearance,  and  that 
they  surpass  all  expectation,  having  all  the  soundness  and  transparency  of  the  stone  they 
imitate,  and  perfectly  resemble  the  Carrara  marble.  Statues  may  be  cast  of  this  material 
ns  easily  as  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  will  be  afforded  at  so  cheap  a rate  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  persons  of  very  moderate  means  to  possess  them.  It  is  expected  that  this  inven- 
tion of  marble  castings  will  be  applied  to  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  houses.  Moser 
and  Kriegk,  the  inventors,  keep  their  method  a secret,  but  admit  that  they  obtain  the  ma- 
terial from  Bohemia. 
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STEAM  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  leading  merchants  of  Liverpool,  England,  have  addressed  a memorial  to  the  “ Right 
Honorable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,”  representing  to  their  lordships  die 
great  advantages  which  would  follow  a direct  steam  communication  between  England  and 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  earnestly  request  their  lordships  to  avail  of  the  opportunity 
now  open  for  such  communication,  by  ordering  the  British  West  India  steamships  to  call 
at  Cat  Island  harbor. 

In  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  passengers,  and  value  of  correspondence,  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chants say,  “ there  is  no  station,  in  the  present  route  of  the  company,  of  equal  importance 
to  that  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  at  once  the  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  port  through  which  British  manuiactnres  find  an  entrance  into  die 
Western  States.” 
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The  value  of  such  a trade,  not  only  to  the  petitioners,  but  to  England,  will  doubtless  se- 
cure for  the  measure  the  consideration  of  their  lordships.  The  memorial  is  signed  by 
Brown,  Shipley  & Co.;  Watson,  Brothers  & Co.;  Rathbone,  Brothers  & Co.;  Fieldoo, 
Brothers  & Co. ; A.  Dennistoun  & Co. ; Todd,  Jackson  & Co. ; Molyneux,  Taylor  & Co. ; 
Geo.  Green  & Son ; and  about  forty  other  of  the  most  influential  houses  in  Liverpool. 


COST  OF  CANAL  REPAIRS. 

We  find,  in  a late  number  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  the  following  tabular  statement 
in  reference  to  a subject  of  interest  at  this  time.  It  contains  much  interest  for  those  who 


desire  to  offer  proposals  for  portions  or  sections  of  canal  repairs — as  it  gives  the  average 
cost  of  repairs  per  mile , for  several  yeare : — 


1828 

Erie. 

$513 

Oswego. 

$239 

Cayuga 

fe&euoca. 

Chemung. 

Crooked 

Lake. 

Chenango. 

Genesee 

Valley. 

1829 

529 

361 

$386 

1830 

461 

349 

247 

1831 

382 

254 

153 

1832 

743 

340 

243 

1833 

746 

313 

274 

$666 

1834 

976 

338 

401 

691 

$231 

1835 

893 

453 

440 

269 

445 

1836 

704 

1,434 

1,358 

1,297 

251 

592 

1837 

830 

1,608 

1,371 

393 

776 

$201 

1838 

851 

861 

364 

556 

214 

•••».• 

1839 

676 

679 

1,063 

391 

444 

177 

1840 

827 

915 

1,124 

335 

592 

159 

$125 

184  J 

581 

694 

633 

933 

1,129 

160 

290 

1842 

732 

827 

719 

386 

1,014 

195 

341 

1843 

676 

623 

497 

344 

505 

155 

292 

1844 

844 

752 

656 

485 

493 

164 

299 

1845 

907 

1,227 

945 

485 

595 

195 

325 

1846 

843 

1,409 

560 

385 

663 

190  . 

334 

COST  OF  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  railways  completed,  from  1823,  in  which  year  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  (the 
first  line,)  was  opened,  to  1844,  comprise  altogether  64  lines,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
2,069*  miles,  and  have  been  constructed  at  an  actual  cost  of  £64,238,600 ; being  an  aver- 
age of  £31,048  per  mile,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  compiled  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Reports: — 


Completed. 
1823.... 

Railways.  Length. 
1 38 

Cost. 

£256,000 

Completed. 
1840. 

Railways.  Length. 
7 219 

Cost. 

£8,405,700 

1830 

3 

47* 

1,780,000 

1841 

..  12 

423 

17,452,900 

1831 

2 

14* 

185,000 

1842 

8 

355* 

10,472,600 

1832 

1 

16 

175,000 

1843 

2 

66* 

3,052,800 

1834 

2 

35 

375,400 

1844 

7 

302* 

5,586,000 

1835 

1 

6 

38,400 

1845 

7 

83* 

2,137,000 

1837 

1 

27 

158,000 

— 

- 

1838 

..  10 

357* 

11,471,600 

Total.... 

..  64 

2,0691  £64,238,600 

1839 

6 

78 

2,692,200 

In  an  able  statistical  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
it  is  stated  that  if  we  take  the  principal  railways  which  have  been  completed  and  brought 
into  full  operation,  excluding  only  a few  obviously  exceptional  ones,  we  shall  find  that  the 
average  amount  of  capital  which  they  have  absorbed,  is  at  the  rate  of  £35,000  per  mile. 
This  amount  has  in  different  cases  been  distributed  in  different  proportions  among  the  sev- 
eral heads  of  expenditure ; but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  near  the  average  distribu- 
tion:— Cost  of  land,  £4,000 ; way  and  works,  £22,000 ; office  and  sundries,  £1,000 ; lo- 
comotive power  and  working  stock,  £8,000 ; total,  £35,000. 
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Hie  railways  constructed  with  die  wide  guage  were  more  expensive.  An  extent  of 
940  miles  had  absorbed  £9,704,368,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  above 
£40,300  per  mile. 


TABLE  OF  FREIGHT  AND  TOLLS  ON  COAL. 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  freight  and  tolls  on  coal,  per  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  from  March  1st  to  July  1st,  1847 : — 


To  Philadelphia, 

From  Monnt 
Carbon. 

91  50 

From  Schuylkill 
Him. 

$1  40 

From  Pbrt 
Clintoo. 

#1  25 

44 

Inclined  Plane, 

1 40 

1 30 

1 10 

44 

Richmond, 

1 40 

1 30 

1 10 

44 

Nice  town,-. 

1 40 

1 30 

1 10 

44 

Germantown  Railroad..... 

1 40 

1 30 

1 10 

44 

Falls  of  Schuylkill 

1 25 

1 15 

1 00 

44 

Manayunk  

1 15 

1 05 

95 

44 

Conshchockeiu 

1 05 

1 05 

90 

44 

Turn-out,  one  mile  below  Norristown. 
Plymouth  Railroad 

1 00 

1 00 

90 

44 

1 00 

1 00 

90 

44 

Norristown  or  Bridgeport. 

1 00 

1 00 

90 

44 

Port  Kennedy 

1 00 

1 00 

90 

•4 

Valley  Forge 

1 00 

1 00 

90 

44 

Phcenixville 

95 

95 

85 

44 

Rover's  Ford 

90 

90 

80 

44 

Pottstown 

90 

90 

80 

14 

Douglassville, .. 

90 

90 

80 

44 

Reading 

80 

80 

70 

44 

Mohrsville 

60 

60 

50 

« 

Hamburg 

40 

40 

30 

41 

Orwigaburg 

30 

30 

30 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

8.  Bradford, 

Secretary 

\ 


TROY  AND  GREENBUSH  RAILROAD. 

This  road  extends  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Hudson  River,  from  the  dty  of  Troy 
to  Greenbush,  (opposite  Albany,)  a distance  of  six  miles,  connecting  with  trains  on  the 
Boston  and  Western  Railroad.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, and  the  amount  of  passenger  and  freight  earnings,  for  each  month,  from  the  opening 
of  the  road  to  the  close  of  the  year  1846 : — 


1646.  1846. 

No.  Amount  Freight  No.  Amount  Freight 

January 10,729  #1,335  90  #1,597  94 

February 9,580  . 1,192  94*  1,310  95 

March 12,905  1,603  35  1,383  60 

April 21,134  2,627  42*  1,171  81 

May 21,827  2,611  47*  1,020  02 

June *3,429  #425  62*  #37  98*  25,381  3,141  22  879  71 

July. 15,811  1,968  37*  218  80*  32,204  4,000  41  925  73 

August' 16,191  1,994  04*  290  83  28,219  3,801  74  930  29 

September..  18,434  2,271  26  545  35  26,091  3,724  21*  933  59 

October. 184170  2,249  84  577  40  22,925  3,347  05  1,698  65 

November..  17,215  2,124  11*  617  51  18,620  1,741  83  1,570  69 

December...  9,361  1,167  60  1,359  44  10,420  1,738  94  2,601  48 


Total...  98,711  #124100  86  #3,647  32  240,036  #31,966  50  #16,023  69 

From  January  1st,  to  August  17th,  the  fere  over  the  road  was  12*  cents.  From  that 
date  to  December  7th,  it  was  15  cents.  From  that  time  it  has  continued  at  20  cents. 

* Road  opened  for  travel,  June  13th,  and  until  July  4tb,  only  two  tripe  each  day  were 

made. 
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1. — Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England , with  Notes  and  References  to  both  English  and 
American  Decisions.  By  John  A.  Dunlap,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol.  XVIII.  Containing  Mvie  It 
Craig’s  Chancery  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  and  Craig  & Phillips’,  Vol.  L,  1838,1839, 1840,  1841,  1842, ‘1843, 
1844,  Victoria.  New  York:  Banks,  Gould  dt  Co. 

This  is  volume  XVIII.  of  the  series  of  English  Chancery  Reports  now  in  course  of  republication.  It  coo- 
tains  two  volumes  of  decisions  made  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Cottenham,  during  his 
former  term  of  office ; for  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Lord  Cottenham  to  be  both  predecessor  and  successor 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  Chancellor,  having  held  the  office  in  the  Melbourne  ministry  as  well  as  that  of  Rus- 
sell. As  to  the  value  of  English  cases,  in  American  courts,  whatever  controversy  at  any  time  existed  on 
the  subject  has  pretty  much  died  away.  Nearly  all  now  admit  that,  however  little  their  binding  authority 
as  decisions,  they  are  at  least  worth  all  that  their  reason  is  worth  ; and  how  much  that  is  worth  becomes 
very  evident  the  moment  we  consider  that  the  legal  systems  of  both  countries  not  only  rest  on  the  same 
great  principles,  but  are  similar  in  their  organization  of  courts  and  in  the  forms  of  remedy.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  New  York,  where  the  law  is  identical  with  that  of  England  in  very  many  of  the  minuter 
points  of  pleading,  and  even  of  practice.  As  to  the  value  of  Lord  Cottenham’s  decisions  in  particular,  we 
believe  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession  at  large  for  their  soundness.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Story  that  they  carried  far  greater  weight  than  those  of  his  successor,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  him- 
self just  succeeded.  There  is  one  point  about  this  work  deserving  of  special  commendation.  It  give*  the 
decisions  of  the  English  volumes  entire,  and  it  gives  all  of  them.  Hitherto  our  publishers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  furnishing  tbe  profession  with  the  English  Reports  condensed.  Now  we  cannot  conceive  of  a book 
less  capable  of  being  abridged  to  advantage  than  a Book  of  Reports.  Apart  from  Coke’s  Omnia  Com- 
pendia sunt  dispendia , it  is  not  disparaging  a lawyer's  ability,  but  only  denying  bis  prescience,  to  aay 

that  he  cannot  make  a good  or  safe  abridgment  of  reports,  to  tako  the  place  of  tbe  original.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  lawyer,  however  great  his  legal  insight, to  foresee  what  cases  may  or  may  not  occur,  and.  con- 
sequently, what  precedents  may  not  be  needed  and  may  be  omitted  in  such  an  abridgment.  And  the  diffi- 
euky  is  ten  fold  greater  in  a country  like  this,  with  some  thirty  different  State  tribunals,  which,  though 
having  a family  resemblance,  yet,  like  the  sisters  in  Ovid,  who  looked  alike,  yet  unlike,  facils  non  omnibus 
mna  nec  diverse,  vary  and  differ  in  a thousand  points  more  or  less  minute,  so  that  the  precedent  which  may 
be  thought  obsolete  in  one  Slate  may  be  of  great  value  in  another.  A law  book,  therefore,  republished  or 
edited  for  the  use  of  the  whole  country,  is  the  last  thing  to  be  edited  with  reference  to  any  particular  State. 
We  hopo  and  believe  that  the  publishers  of  this  volume  will  be  supported  in  their  enterprise,  and  encouraged 
to  go  on  with  the  sories  in  the  same  thorough  manner. 

R. — Argument  of  (fate)  Edward  Liringston  against  Capital  Punishment.  Published  bv  the  New  York 
State  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.  Office  of  the  Society,  140  Fulton  street.  W. 
H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildings,  New  York. 

Edward  Livingston  was  one  of  those  great  intellects  that  appear  at  intervals  in  the  world's  history,  whoaa 
views  reach  far  beyond  those  of  their  cotemporaries.  His  “ Criminal  Code  for  Louisiana,"  from  which  the 
pamphlet  before  us  is  extracted,  is  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  In  a volume  of  745  pages  he  spread  out 
tbe  most  comprehensive  and  enlightened  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ever  produced.  Every  improve- 
ment in  the  codes  of  our  different  States,  that  has  been  made  or  proposed,  was  shadowed  forth  by  his  great 
mind.  The  prison  associations,  the  societies  for  relief  of  discharged  convicts,  and  the  homes  for  prisoner^ 
which  are  springing  np  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  are  but  emanations  from  the  same  source.  Of  coon# 
be  was  opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  and  his  argument  on  this  point  is  concise,  clear,  and  unansweeabte. 
The  N.  Y.  Society  have  done  well  in  republishing  it  in  a neat  pamphlet  of  24  pages.  Tbe  testimony  of 
some  fifty  eminent  jurists,  philosophers,  and  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  has  been  appended  to  the 
work,  also  the  names  of  the  officers  and  honorary  members  of  the  State  Society.  The  subject  of  capital 
punishment  is  at  present  engrossing  a large  share  of  the  public  attention,  and  all  daises  of  the  community 
are  interested  In  understanding  the  menu  of  the  controversy.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  can  he 
so  easily  done  as  by  an  examination  of  this  pamphlet. 

3— A School  Grammar  in  the  Latin  Language.  By  C.  8.  Zum*T,  Professor  In  the  University,  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Berlin.  Translated  and  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  By  Lkonard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Corrected  and  Enlarged.  By  Charlks  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  12mo.,  pp.  246.  New  York: 
Harper  fc  Brothers. 

In  order  to  render  this  excellent  manual  still  more  serviceable  to  the  young  student.  Dr.  Anthon  has  in- 
corporated, not  only  from  the  larger  work  of  tbe  author,  but  also  from  other  equally  valuable  sources,  much 
additional  matter.  Dr.  Anthon 's  reputation  as  a classical  scholar  is,  of  itself  a sufficient  rerom  monda  Hoa 
•f  the  work. 
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4« — The  Writings  of  George  Washington;  being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  other 
Papers,  Official  and  Private.  Selected  and  Published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  ; with  a Life 
of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  Jajlkd  riPARKS.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  pp.  586.  New  York  : 
IIar|>er  k Brothers. 

This  is  the  first  of  twelve  largo  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  originally  published  about  ten  year* 
ago,  and  now  reproduced  by  the  enterprising  Harpers,  in  a style  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  first  edition, 
and  at  less  than  one- half  the  price ; and  this,  notwithstanding  a liberal  copyright  is  paid  to  Mr.  Sparks,  the 
able  and  laborious  compiler.  It  is  incomparably  the  cheapest  standard  publication  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  publishers  certainly  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  American,  for  placing  so 
valuable  a work  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  ; as  it  must  hereafter  be  found  in  every  public  library  in 
the  land,  including  the  ten  thousand  District  School  Libraries  of  the  Stato  of  New  York,  kc.  The  present 
volume  embraces  a full,  complete,  and  satisfactory  life  of  the  Father  of  his  Country;  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  we  are  indebted  for  our  national  existence,  and  that  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  we 
enjoy.  The  volumes  are  sold  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each — the  original  price  was  $3  50. 

5. — The  True  Believer : his  Character,  Duty,  and  Privileges,  elucidated  in  a Series  of  Discourses. 
By  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  President  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  18mo.,  pp.  280. 
New  York:  Harper fe  Brothers. 

The  revered  and  learned  author  of  these  discourses  is  at  the  head  of  a denomination  of  Christians  knows 
as  “ Perfectionists.”  The  present  volume,  of  course,  inculcates  views  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  sen- 
ti merits  of  the  author,  and  the  sect  of  which  he  is  an  honored  member  and  teacher.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
system  of  religion  which  contemplates  a high  degree  of  human  excellence,  is  more  likely  to  reach  the  mark 
than  one  that  reverses  the  standard,  and  views  with  despondency  man’s  aspirations  after  perfection. 

0. — The  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  Manufactures  and 
Agriculture  ; with  Refections  on  the  Progress  of  the  Arts,  and  their  Influence  on  National  Welfare, 
By  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D..  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  in  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady. Revised  edition.  12mo.,  pp.  444.  New  York:  Harper  k Brothers. 

The  present  work,  which  was  originally  prepared  for,  and  Incorporated  Into,  the  Massachusetts 
14  School  Library,”  is  designed  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  also  for  students, 
•nd  for  popular  reading.  So  far  as  It  presents  a formal  and  somewhat  extended  view  of  the  connection 
between  science  and  art,  it  fills,  perhaps,  a place  not  yet  occupied  in  our  literature.  The  author 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  the  most  recent  works  on  the  subject,  and  has  introduced  many  of  the 
improvements  in  such  arts  ns  are  discussed.  It  is  well  adapted  for  our  District  School  Libraries. 

7.  — letters.  Conversations,  and  Recollections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Second  edition.  12mo.,  pp.  266. 
New  York  : Harper  k Brothers. 

Bolingbroke,  in  a letter  to  Swift,  once  said  that  44  Pliny  writ  his  letters  for  the  public  ; so  did  Seneca,  so 
did  Bulznc,  Voirture,”  etc..  “ Tully,”  he  ndds,  “ did  not ; anti  therefore  they  give  us  more  pleasure  than 
any  which  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.”  The  last  statement  applies  with  equal  force  to  Coleridge,  of 
our  own  time.  In  the*e  letters  we  are  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  inner  shrine  of  the  man,  where  w« 
bear  him  commune  with  his  own  soul.  They  place  before  us  memoriuls  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  of  this  age  ; for,  in  great  and  varied  attainments,  in  the  power  of  placing  scattered  truths  in  harmo- 
nious combination,  and  illustrating  them  out  of  the  stores  of  a vast  intellect,  Coleridge  is  considered  by  far 
the  most  wonderful  man  of  his  time. 

8.  — Importance  of  Practical  Education  and  Useful  Knowledge  ; being  a Selection  from  his  Orations 
and  other  Discourses.  By  Edward  Everett.  12mo.,  pp.  419.  New  York:  Harper  k Brothers. 
This  volume  embraces  selections  from  the  orations  and  speeches  delivered  by  the  author  on  various  pub- 
lic occasions,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  all  refer  to  the  subject  of  education  ; and,  a*  models  of 
a correct,  elegant,  and  scholarly  style  of  writing,  they  will  have  many  admirers  and  imitators.  Classic 
grace,  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  boldness  and  energy,  characterise  the  orations  of  Mr.  Everett.  They  are 
rather  designed  to  stimulate  scholarship,  than  develop  bold  and  origiual  thought. 

9 . —The  Institutes  of  Medicine.  By  Martyn  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medi« 
cine  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  New  York  ; Member  of  the  Royal  Vereinfur  Heilkundc  in 
Prcii*sen  ; of  the  Medical  Society  at  Leipsic  ; of  the  Montreal  Natural  History  Society,  etc.,  etc.  8vo., 
pp.  H2G.  New  York  : Harper  k Brothers. 

This  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  medicel  science — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  dignified,  in  its  present  condition, 
with  that  title.  The  author  has  aimed  to  keep  before  him  the  difficult  objects  of  adapting  bis  work  not 
only  to  the  student  in  medicine,  but  to  the  more  advanced  practitioner.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  this 
respect,  there  are  those  more  competent  than  we  are  to  judge.  It  is  evidently  & work  of  great  research  and 
ability,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  appreciated  by  gentlemen  of  the  regular  alopathic  school.  The  learning 
and  erudition  displayed  in  its  preparation,  is  creditable  to  this  branch  of  our  country’s  literature. 

10. — Rambles  About  the  Country.  By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.  18 mo.  New  York : Harper  It  Brothers. 
These  sketches  are  written  in  a graceful  and  pleasing  style,  and  are  not  only  calculated  to  interest 

and  instruct  thoso  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed,  but  to  satisfy  them  that  there  are  in  our  own 
country  objects  of  eqn&l  Interest  to  thoee  of  other  countries,  and  that  there  Is  no  need  of  going  to 
foreign  lands  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  witnessing  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  when  so  much  of 
It  Is  to  be  found  at  home. 
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11«—  The  lectures  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Plymouth,  August,  1846  ; 
including  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  a List  of  the  Officers.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  12mo.,  pp.  2U3.  Boston  : William  D.  Ticknorfc  Co. 

Besides  the  fevr  pnges  occupied  with  the  proceedings  and  officers  of  this  important  Institute  the  volume 
contains  eight  lectures  from  oa  many  individuals,  whoso  education  and  experience  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  learning.  An  enumeration  of  the  lilies  of  these 
lectures  will  give  the  beat  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  at  least  which  our  limited  space  will  permit. 
The  subjects  are — 1st,  Home  Preparation  for  School — 2d,  The  Influence  of  Morals  upon  Intellectual  Im-’ 
provement — 3d,  The  Essentials  of  a Common  School  Education,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their 
attainment*— 4th,  The  Education  of  the  Faculties,  and  the  proper  employment  of  young  children — 5th, 
Obligations  to  elevate  the  Character  of  our  Common  Schools — 6th,  Importance  of  Cultivating  Taste  in 
Early  Life — 7th,  On  Phronotype  and  Phronography,  or  Speoch  Writing  and  Speech  Printing — 8th,  On  Use 
Study  of  the  English  Language.  The  subjects  are  generally  discussed  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  furnish 
good  evidence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  the  vital  question  of  education.  We  cheerfully  commend 
the  lectures  to  teachers,  parents,  and  indeed  to  all  who  feel  on  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  race. 

13. — Essays.  By  Throphilus  ParA)ns.  Second  Edition,  lfimo.,  pp.  181.  Boston:  Wm.D. Ticknor. 

The  number  is  small  who  have  read  any  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
religious  creed,  who  have  not  become  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  and  the  purity  cf  his 
character.  Many,  without  receiving  in  full  all  his  teachings,  find  in  his  works  much  that  harmonizes  with 
the  instructions  of  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Parsons,  the  author  of  these  essays,  a gentleman  of  intelligence  and 
great  moral  worth,  is  a disciple  of  Swedenborg,  or  a devoted  member  of  the  **  New  Church,”  and  in  these 
essays  discusses  the  several  subjects  in  the  light  learned  from  the  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Swedish 
Seer.  The  titles  of  the  essays  are  : — Life,  Prudence,  Correspondence,  the  Human  Form,  Religion,  and  the 
New  Jerusalem.  “Whatsoever  is  found  in  them,”  says  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  brief  and  modest  preface,  “new, 
and  just,  and  interesting,  belongs  to  that  system  ;**  and  he  publishes  them  for  the  good  they  may  do,  “with 
very  great  reluctance,  from  the  fear  that  their  faults  and  imperfections  may  be  attributed  to  the  sistem  of 
truth,  of  which  they  present  a few  portions.”  Swedenborgians  will  read  this  volume  with  pleasure  ; and 
eclectics  in  religion,  like  ourselves,  “if  we  have  any,”  as  a venerable  divine  once  said,  “to  speak  of,** 
father,  peradventure,  from  its  pages,  some  grains  of  “ truth  and  good.” 

13.  — Past  and  Present,  and  Chartism.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  **  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  Nos.  96,97.** 
New  York : Wiley  fc  Putnam. 

These  two  distinct  works  are  so  similar,  both  in  their  aim  and  their  style,  that  they  seem  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  work.  Their  bearing  on  British  politics  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  to  us.  Carlyle,  without 
ranging  himself  under  the  banner  of  any  party,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor — their  right  to  breathe  and 
work  ; to  be  fed,  taught  and  governed.  In  defending  their  cause,  he  runs  back  to  first  principles  a little 
more  than  would  be  agreeable  to  those  whoso  sole  end  is  “ to  own  land.”  Their  application  contains  some 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  sarcasm  we  have  ever  seen.  The  lower  classes,  should  they  read  b i books, 
would  never  know  what  their  champion  had  done  for  them.  Were  his  arguments  done  into  plain  English 
they  would  tend  to  deluge  England  in  blood  ; but  he  seems  purposely  so  to  have  veiled  his  meaning  that 
it  should  bo  to  tbe  upper  classes  a most  pungent  appeal — to  the  masses  an  unreadable  rhapsody,  if  be 
would  only  add  a third  volume  on  the  National  Debt,  in  all  its  bearings,  a more  perfect  political  essay  could 
not  be  found  in  the  English  language. 

14.  — The  Home  Treasury , No.  1.  Comprising— Cinderella,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Grumble  and  Cheery, 

the  Eagle's  Verdict,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood.  Vol.  1.  12mo.  New  York:  Wiley  It 

Putnam. 

This  first  volume  of  the  Horae  Treasury  is  oge  of  those  enchanting  little  selections  which  all  childres 
devour;  and  whose  pages  even  grown  persons  are  beguiled  into  reading,  scarcely  knowing  whether  it  is 
their  manifest  falsity,  or  the  intense  interest  they  excite  and  sustain  so  well.  In  short,  these  are  tales  which 
almost  every  one  reads  at  some  time-most  when  they  are  children— and  even  Macauley  draw*  some  of  bin 
aptest  illustrations  from  a quaint  allusion  to  some  such  fairy  tale. 

15.  — The  Hal  pan  Godspel  in  Englise. — The  Anglo- Satan  Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels.  Edited  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.  S.  A.,  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  Reprinted  by  Louis  F.  Klipstsim,  M. 
A.,  author  of  •*  A Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,”  “ Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,”  etc.  New 
York  : Wiley  It  Putnam. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  Gospels  was  printed  at  London  in  1571,  with  a 
dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Foxe,  the  martyrologist.  The  second  was  printed  at  Dordrecht  in  1663. 
This  reprint  is  laid  before  the  public  with  the  hope  that  it  may  conduce  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  language  of  oar 
forefathers,  as  well  as  to  a still  higher  purpose. 

16.  — A Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death,  of  Hon.  John  Davis , LL.  D.,  and  preached »»  the  Federal  Street 
Meeting  House  in  Boston,  January  24,  1847.  By  Ezra  8.  GAifNETT,  Minister  of  the  Federal  Struct 
Society.  8vo.,  pp.  42.  Boston  : William  Crosby  and  U.  P.  Nicbols. 

A beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a good  man,  not  unworthy  of  the  pulpit  consecrated  by  the  doqwnea 
and  power  of  the  sainted  Charming . 
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17.  — The  Prase- Writer 8 of  America,  with  a Survey  of  the  History,  Conditio m,  and  Prospects  of  Ameri- 
can Literature.  By  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  from  Original  Pictures. 
8vo.,  pp.  55*2.  Philadelphia : Carey  fc  Hart. 

The  present  volume  is  designed  to  exhibit  a general  view  of  the  actual  state  and  future  prospects  of  the 
literntuio  of  the  country,  and  also  brief  portraitures  of  those  individuals  who  have  become  most  distin- 
guished as  prose-writers  in  this  department  of  intellectual  enterprise.  It  accordingly  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  those  persons  who  seem  to  have  attained  the  most  eminence  in  the  various  branches  of  literary 
effort,  with  criticisms  upon  their  writings,  and  quotations  of  the  most  select  passages  from  their  several 
works.  We  have  among  the  list  not  only  the  names  of  literary  men  in  the  narrow  and  technical  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  understood,  or  that  class  who  devoto  themselves  to  literature  as  an  exclusive  pursuit,  but 
also  those  of  orators,  statesmen,  jurists,  theologians,  and  others  whose  desultory  efforts  appeared  worthy  of 
permanent  record.  It  must  of  course  be  expected  that  in  so  large  an  array  of  names  there  will  be  found 
various  degrees  of  merit;  that  there  will  appear  the  productions  of  those  who  have  established  a solid  re- 
putation as  wide  os  the  domnin  of  public  intelligence,  as  well  as  those  who  have  made  the  pursuit  of  letters 
an  occasional  occupation,  without  aspiring  to  the  more  lolly  niches  in  the  temple  of  lame.  'Yet  the  whole 
work  presents  a rather  favorable  specimen  of  the  various  powers  of  the  prose-writers  of  the  nation,  and 
shows  us  that  we  possess  much  native  ability  of  this  sort,  which  requires  only  to  be  developed.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  moreover,  creditable  to  its  author  and  compiler,  and  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  Jonathan  Edwards,  William  H.  Prescott,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  and  other  prominent  writers  of  the  country. 

18.  — Modern  Chivalry , or  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago , and  Teague  O' Regan.  By  U.  H.  B RACKS  lf- 
riduk.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  381.  Philadelphia  : Carey  & Hart’s  " Library  of  Humor. 

This  is  Lho  second  edition  of  this  work  which  has  been  published  since  the  author's  death,  in  1816.  It 
embraces  a biographical  notice,  a critical  disquisition  on  the  work,  and  explanatory  notes.  "Modem 
Chivulry”  is  a thoroughly  American  work — a political  satire — its  scenes,  characters,  incidents,  all  spring 
from  the  soil  with  “a  raciness  unequalled  by  any  other  American  production,  previous  to  its  appearance." 
The  designs  by  Darley  afe  capital — and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  one  of  the  best  of  the  pub- 
lishers' series  of  “ Humorous  American  Works." 

19.  — A Dictionary  of  the.  English  Language,  abridged  from  the  American  Dictionary.  By  No  AH 
Wedstxr.  I.L.  D.  Revised  Edition.  Containing  several  thousand  additional  words  from  the  Inst  edi- 
tion of  the  larger  work,  important  Etymologies,  Rules  for  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  Words, 
the  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  I«atin,  and  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names;  Tables  of  Moneys,  and  of  Weights  and  Maasures,  with  a Memoir  of  the  Author. 
8vo.,  pp.  540.  New  York:  Huntington  Al  tfavngo. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Webster,  tho  American  Dictionary,  we  need  hardly  remark,  has  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a sound  authority  upon  the  English  language,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 
Had  the  learned  author  left  no  other  memorial  of  his  labors,  it  would  constitute  an  enduring  monument, 
which  would  bequeath  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  is  remarked  io  the  preface,  that  “ in  this  second 
edition  tin-  p incipnl  object  has  been  to  furnish  a work  to  those  numerous  classes  of  the  community  who 
waat  for  (yM.-ul'ation  something  ab  >vo  an  ordinary  school  dictionary,  but  who  are  not  disposed  to  purchase 
Webster’s  Ij-^r  c*orks."  It  will  doubtless  have  a deserved  and  wide  circulation. 

20.  — 77' c }{  . »f  Oregon  and  California , and  the  other  Territories  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North 
America,  from  h > l)  sc  >r\  ry  to  the  Present  Day.  accompanied  by  a Geographical  View  of  those  Coun- 
tries, and  a num  • r >f  Document •»  as  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  History.  By  Robert  Grrkn- 
mnv,  author  of  a Memoir,  Historical  and  Political,  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America,  pub- 
lished i.i  1810,  by  direction  of  the  Benuto  of  tho  United  States.  8vo.,pp.  400.  New  York:  J.  Duturncll. 
This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a most  valuable  work,  revised,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Its  author  has  with 

persevering  diligence  examined  tho  anciont  records  that  were  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  his  subject, 
and  has  exhibited  it  in  a satisfactory  form.  From  the  political  circumstances  now  pending  respecting  the 
territories  of  which  It  treats,  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  at  the  present  time.  The  historic  researches  of  the 
author  have  been  heretofore  cited  with  much  respect  in  the  discussions  of  Congress  relating  to  those  coun- 
tries, and  we  are  grntitied  to  learn  that  they  have  been  received  with  so  much  favor  by  the  public.  The 
style  is  very  clear  and  condensed,  and  the  volume  is  accompanied  by  a general  index,  which  conveniently 
points  out  tho  matter  of  the  text. 

21.  — Mirriage : its  History  and  Ceremonies  ; with  a Phrenological  and  Physiological  F.iposition  of  the 
Functions  and  Qualifications  for  Happy  Marriages.  By  L.  N.  Fowlkr.  12iiio.,  i.p.  21t>.  New  York  : 
Fowler  & Wells. 

The  present  work  furnishes  a comprehensive  history  of  marriage,  and  a description  of  the  me'hods  and 
customs  adopted  by  different  nations  and  tribes,  from  the  commencement  of  the  world  to  the  present  lime, 
touching  their  sexual  feeling*  and  social  relations.  Tho  main  body  of  the  work,  however,  is  devoted  to  on 
exposition  of  man's  social  nature,  as  explained  and  developed  by  Phrenology  and  Physiology.  The  subject 
is  one  of  vast  importance ; and  the  information  this  treatise  contains,  were  it  more  generally  diffused,  would 
prevent  many  of  the  miseries  of  the  matrimonial  alliance,  besides  incalculably  advancing  the  physical, 
social  and  moral  progress  of  man  and  society.  The  wood-cuts,  although  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
and  render  it  moro  fam.liar,  are  by  no  means  executed  with  the  neatness  and  eft*  that  should  characterise 
the  illustrations  of  a work,  in  other  respects,  so  truly  valuable. 
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23.— History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  J.  Michelet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  author  of  u History  of 

France,”  **  Life  of  Luther,’  “ 'J’he  People,”  etc.  Translated  by  William  Hazlett,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 

Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  12mo.,  pp.  404.  New  York:  Appleton’s  Library  Miscellany. 

“This  book  is  a history,  and  not  a dissertation.**  So  says  M.  Michelet,  who,  (we  quote  from  a former 
reviewer,)  first  introduces  the  reader  to  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Italy  : then,  by  giving  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  present  state  of  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  full  of  grand  ruins,  he  excites  in  the  reader 
the  desire  to  investigate  the  ancient  history  of  this  wonderful  land.  He  next  imparts  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations,  entire,  deeply  studied  and  clearly  arranged,  and  saves  the  uneducated  reader  the 
trouble  of  investigating  the  sources,  while  he  gives  to  the  more  educated  mind  an  impetus  to  study  the 
literature  from  which  he  gives  very  accurate  quotations  in  his  notes.  He  describes  the  peculiarities  and  the 
life  of  the  Roman  people  in  a masterly  manner,  and  he  fascinates  every  reader  by  the  brilliant  clearness  and 
vivid  freshness  of  his  style,  while  he  shows  himself  a good  historian,  by  the  justness  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  relates  and  philosophises.” 

23.  — The  Fairy  Rower,  or  the  History  of  a Month,  a Talc.  12m o.,  pp.  310.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 

St  Co.  Philadelphia:  George  8.  Appleton. 

A domestic  tale,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a successful  attempt,  rather  to  represent  characters  as  they 
really  are,  than  to  exhibit  moral  portraitures  for  universal  imitation  or  avoidance.  It  aims  at  the  real 
rather  than  the  ideal,  and  though  it  may  not  possess  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  latter,  it  has  this  advantage 
over  it,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  young  persons  to  those  scenes  and  situations  of  life,  which  are  their 
actual  sphere  and  trial.  The  present  American  edition  is  from  the  third  London  ; a fact  that  speaks  well 
for  its  popularity  at  home — and  it  forms,  on  the  whole,  no  unworthy  addition  to  the  “ Literary  Miscellany  " 
of  the  publishers. 

24. — Massachusetts  State  Record  and  Year-Book  of  General  Information,  1847.  12monpp.  280.  Boston : 

James  French.  New  York  : M.  H.  Newman  & Co. 

This  work  is  emphatically  what  its  title  implies,  a record-book  of  the  State  ; but  wlide  its  chief  object  is 
to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  Massachusetts  particularly,  it  embraces  a mass  of  useful  information  in 
reference  to  other  States  and  countries,  that  imparts  to  it  more  than  a local  habitation  or  value.  Besides 
the  usual  almanac  and  diary,  it  contains  a list  of  all  the  ofiicers  in  the  State,  the  principal  traders  and  mer- 
chants in  each  town,  the  names  and  residence  of  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, with  valuable  statistical  tables,  and,  indeed,  on  amount  aud  variety  of  information  in  every  depart- 
ment of  statistics,  the  bare  enumeration  of  which  would  occupy  two  or  three  pages  of  our  journal.  'I  be 
editor  of  the  work,  Naiium  Capbr,  Esq.,  has  evinced  in  its  preparation  a degree  of  research,  industry,  and 
ability,  that  is  rarely  brought  to  bear  ou  works  of  this  class.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  digested 
State  registers  ever  before  produced. 

25.  — The  Genius  of  Scotland;  or.  Scottish  Scenery,  Literature  and  Religion.  By  Rev.  Robert  Ttem- 

BCLL.  12mo.,  pp-  3711.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  his  object  in  the  present  volume  is  to 
**  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  a just  ide^j,  of  his  native  land.”  The  volume  embraces  descriptions  of 
■cenery,  with  literary  and  biographical  sketches,  portraitures  of  character,  moral  and  religious,  incidents  of 
travel,  and  reflections  on  matters  of  local  or  general  interest.  Many  things  which  a tourist  would  not  fail  to 
notice  are  omitted,  but  their  place  is  supplied  with  sketches  of  more  enduring  interest.  The  notices  of 
Knox,  Burns,  Wilson,  Chalmers,  Bruce,  Scott,  and  others,  enliven  tbo  author’s  rambles  through  “ fair  or 
classic  scenes.”  Without  any  remarkable  degree  of  originality  in  matter  or  manner,  Mr.  T.  has  contrived 
to  give  the  reader,  in  an  easy  and  natural  way,  quite  a readable  conception  of  the  scenery,  literature,  and 
religion  of  Scotland. 

96. — The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  James  Buchanan.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  New 

College,  Edinburgh.  12mo.,  pp.  511).  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  a distinguished  divine  of  the  Scotch  Church  ; and  the  present  work  elaborately  sets  forth 
“ the  Spirit’s  work  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,”  and  the  classification  of  those  who  are  converted,  to  wb&l 
the  author  considers  evangelical  religion.  His  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrine 
he  inculcates  enforced  by  an  array  of  argument  that  will  doubtless  satisfy  a large  class  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  works  published  by  Mr.  Carter,  we  noed  scarcely  repeat  in  this  place,  are  uniformly  printed 
on  fine  paper,  and  haudsomely  bound. 

27. — Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  wV no  York , for  the  year  1847.  By  D.  T.  Valentine. 

18mo.,  pp.  386.  New  York  : Casper  C.  Childs. 

This  volume  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  a vote  of  the  city  government  The  compiler  u the  city 
clerk,  who  bos  embodied  in  its  pages  every  particular,  in  regard  to  our  city  officers,  of  interest  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  our  citizens  generally.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  work,  without  an  examination 
of  the  table  of  contents,  and  for  tbat  we  have  not  space  ; but  must  ask  our  merchants  and  buaineM  men, 
end  particularly  those  who  wish  to  obtain  correct  information  on  city  affairs,  to  examine  the  book,  which 
can  be  done  by  applying  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council.  It  should  find  a place  in  every  public 
office,  and  every  counting-room  of  New  York. 
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IB.— Bistory  of  Wyoming , in  a Series  of  Letters  from  Charles  Miner  to  his  Son.  William  Penn  Minor . 

8vo.,  pp.  6U0.  Philadelphia : Crissy  Sc  Markley. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  mineral  resources,  and  the  his- 
torical circumstances  of  its  early  colonization,  and  particularly  as  the  scene  of  a horrid  massacre,  black 
with  cruelty,  and  crimsoned  with  blood.  It  has  moreover  been  rendered  classic  ground  by  the  “ Gertrude’* 
of  Campbell,  one  of  England’s  undying  poets.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  worthy  author,  whose  long 
residence  in  this  interesting  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  familiar  association  with  its  prominent 
interests  seem  peculiarly  to  have  qualified  him  for  the  labor,  has  exhibited  the  strongly  marked  features 
of  its  history  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  The  exaggerated  statements  of  former  writers,  touching  the 
massacre,  are  corrected  ; and,  altogether,  we  have  a narrative  based  upon  the  most  authentic  documents, 
and  the  verbal  statements  of  persons  who  were  familiar  with  many  of  the  events  recorded.  Although  the 
immediate  scene  of  the  work  is  rather  circumscribed,  the  events  connected  with  it  are  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  point  to  a local  history  that  presents  more  startling  facts. 

29.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysche  Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shklley.  Royal  8vo..  do  391. 

Philadelphia:  Crissy  & Markley.  * ’ VV 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  introduction  to  the  poems  of  her  husband,  pays  an  unaffected  and  beautifal 
tribute  to  his  memory.  She  says  he  was  generous  to  Imprudence,  devoted  to  heroism,  and  that  these 
characteristics  breathe  throughout  his  poetry.  “ The  struggle  for  human  weal ; the  resolution  firm 
to  martyrdom ; the  impetuous  pursuit ; the  glad  triumph  in  good  ; the  determination  not  to  despair— 
were  the  features  that  marked  those  of  his  works  which  he  regarded  with  most  complacency,  as 
sustained  by  a lofty  aim.”  She  divides  his  poems  into  two  clnsses— the  purely  imaginative,  and  those 
which  sprung  from  his  heart.  The  second  class,  the  more  popular,  appeal  at  once  to  emotions  com- 
mon to  us  all.  Some  of  these  rest  on  the  passion  of  love  ; others  on  grief  and  despondency,  and 
others  on  sentiments  inspired  by  natural  objects.  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  character  and  tendency  of  some  of  his  poems,  no  one  would  be  willing  to  detract  from  the  genius 
and  power  of  the  poet.  The  present,  the  first  octavo  edition  that  has  been  published  in  this  country, 
is  printed  on  a fine  white  paper,  with  a bold,  handsome  type ; furnishing,  altogether,  a most  beautiful 
volume  for  the  library. 


30.—  The  Book  of  the  Feet : a History  of  Boots  and  Shoes , with  Illustrations  of  the  Fashions  of  the  F.gyn- 
tians,  Hebrews,  Persians , Greeks , and  Romans , and  the  Prevailing  Style  throughout  Europe,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  present  period  ; also,  Hints  to  Last- Makers,  and  Remedies  for  Corns 
Sre.  By  J.  Sparks  Hall,  Patent  Elastic  Boot-maker  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Dowager,  and  the’ 
Queen  of  the  Belgians.  From  the  Second  London  Edition,  with  a History  of  Boots  and  Shoes  in  the 

United  Stales,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Shoe  makers,  and  Urupiu  Anecdotes  12mo  2lfi 

New  York : J.  S.  Kedtieid  and  William  11.  Gruhain.  * ’’ 

Mr.  Hall,  “Patent  Elastic  Boot-maker  to  her  Majesty,”  the  reigning  Queen  of  England,  says  he  has  given 
the  result  of  his  experience,  derived  from  twenty  years  practical  acquaintance  with  this  department  of 
trade.  The  volume  embraces  the  history  of  boots,  shoes,  tcc.}  from  the  earliest  time,  and  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  foot,  the  method  of  making  lasts,  curing  corns,  See.  In  addition  to  all  the  matter  in 
the  London  edition,  the  American  editor  has  subjoined  a history  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States 
and  numerous  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  boot  and  shoe  makers— men  of  genius,  talents,  and 
worth,  who  have  occupied  eminent  stations  among  their  fellow-men. 


31.— An  Elemental  Treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry:  Translated  from  the  French  of  J B Biot  for 
the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  adapted  to  the' Pro- 
sent  State  of  Mathematical  Instruction  in  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  By  Francis  H Smttb 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  aid  Prolessor  of  Mathematics  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  • late  Professor  of 
Mathematics  ol  llumpden  Sydney  College,  and  formerly  Assistant  Professor  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  8vo.,  pp.  232.  Philadelphia  : Thomas,  Cowperthwait  Sc  Co. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a text-book,  which  may  be  readily  embraced  in  the  usual  collegiata 
course  without  interfering  with  the  time  devoted  to  other  subjects ; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  contains  a 


comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a translation, 
was  for  many  years  the  text-book  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  It  is,  we  believe, 
justly  regarded  as  the  best  treatise  on  analytical  geometry  that  has  yet  appeared. 


32 .—Hartman  s Theory  of  Acute  Diseases , and  their  Horn  cep  at  hie  Treatment.  Third  German  Edition 
Revised,  and  considerably  enlarged  by  the  author.  Translated,  with  Additions,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  American  Profession,  by  Charles  J.  Hempel,  M.  D.  Volume  I.  12mo  no  27 2.  N«*w 
York:  William  Radde.  ** 


This  Is,  we  believe,  the  first  systematic  exposition  of  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases  published  by 
the  homeopathic  physicians  ; and  yet  their  success  in  those  diseases  is  considered  the  most  marked 
end  certain.  This  omission  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and 
partly  to  the  remark  of  Hahnemann,  that  no  treatment  can  be  based  upon  the  classification  of  diseases 
as  adopted  by  the  old  school.  Dr.  Hartman,  the  author  of  the  present  treatise,  practised  homcepathy 
for  twenty-eight  years,  and  with  great  success.  Though  the  work  is  designed  fbr  medical  men,  we 
commend  it  to  all  inquirers  after  truth— to  all  who  are  not  wedded  to  the  errors  of  the  past.  The 
se  cond  volume  of  Hartman's  Acute  Diseases  is  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  published. 
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S3. — History  of  the  Reformation  m England.  By  Her.  J.  A.  Sfsncvr,  A.  M.,  author  of"  The Chrktaa 
Instructed  in  the  Ways  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,*'  etc.  18mo.,  pp.  905.  New  York:  Btsafori 
St  Swords. 

This  is  the  most  condensed  history  of  the  “ Reformation  in  England**  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Bpenoer, 
the  author,  is  an  accredited  minuter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  the 
present  work  is  approved  by  “ high”  and  “ low**  churchmen ; at  least  it  has  received  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  journals  of  each  party.  The  features  that  will  commend  it  to  popular  reading  are,  its  preciatam, 
brevity,  and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  printod  in  a bold,  handsome  type,  and  forms,  altogether,  a very 
neat  volume. 

34.  — The  Churchman*  s Reasons  far  his  Faith  and  Practice,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Doctrine  of  De- 
velopment. By  Rev.  N.  S.  Richardson,  A.  M.,  author  of  “ Reasons  Why  I am  a Churchman,”  etc. 
New  York  : Stanford  Ac.  Swords. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  a distinct  view  of  what  the  author, 
who  is  an  Episcopalian, considers  the  “ Church  of  Christ;”  and  also  the  leading  arguments  by  which  the 
more  prominent  points  of  that  Church  are  defended.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Church  ore  set  forth 
with  earnestness  ; and,  as  the  author  “ trusts,  under  the  chastening  influence  of  the  responsibility  which 
be  necessarily  assumes,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a distracted  world,  claims  to  be  a sure  guide  in  the  way  of  the 
Church,  to  a haven  of  rest  and  peace.** 

35.  — The  Modem  Standard  Drama;  A Collection  of  the  most  Popular  Acting  Plays , with  Critical  Re- 
marks ; also,  the  Business  of  the  Stage,  Costumes,  etc.  Edited  by  Eras  Saroknt,  author  of  *•  Ve- 
lasco, a Tragedy,”  etc.  Vol.  IV.  Now  York:  William  Taylor  4c.  Co. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  eight  popular  plays,  viz : Virginias,  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles ; the 
King  of  the  Commons,  by  the  Rev.  James  White ; London  Assurance,  by  Dion  L.  Bourcicault ; the 
Rent  Day,  by  Douglas  Jerrold ; Shnkspeare’sTwo  Gentlemen  of  Verona ; the  Jealous  Wife,  by  George 
Oilman ; the  Rivals,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ; and  Perfection,  or  the  Maid  of  Mnnster,  by 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.  Each  play  Is  Introduced  by  critical  notices  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sargent,  the 
editor,  as  also  a biographical  sketch  of  James  II.  Hackeit,  with  a handsome  portrait. 

36.  — Christian  Consolations.  Sermons  designed  to  Furnish  Comfort  and  Strength  to  the  Afflicted.  By 
A.  P.  Peabody,  Pastor  of  the  South  Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  18mo.,  pp.  312.  Boston:  William 
Crosby  and  A.  P.  Nichols. 

We  have  in  this  volume  twelve  discourses,  selected  from  the  author’s  " common  parish  sermons,”  writ- 
ten at  wide  intervals  of  time,  aud  many  of  them  with  reference  to  individual  cases  of  affliction.  Although 
the  range  of  subjects  is  wider  than  the  title  would  seem  to  authorize,  many  of  them  are  peculiarly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject,  and  all  possess  a bearing  upon  the  leading  idea  indicated  by  tbe  title.  They  pome— 
more  originality  of  thought  than  many  volumes  of  sermons  that  are  published  ; and  os  literary  compositions, 
they  will  bear  a favorable  comparison  with  our  best  English  essayists.  Their  freedom  from  sectarian  pecu- 
liarities should  secure  for  the  volume  a circle  of  readers  more  numerous  than  that  to  which  their  author 
belongs. 

37.  — Rory  0*More,  A Motional  Romance.  By  Samuel  Lover,  Esq.,  author  of  “ Legends  and  Stories 
of  Ireland,”  etc.  With  illustrations  by  the  author.  12mo.,  pp.  275.  Philadelphia : Lea  4c  Blanchard. 
Like  everything  from  this  versatile  writer,  this  romanco  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  Irish  character,  rich 

humor  and  innocent  drollery.  If  laughing  is  conducive  to  health,  let  lean,  melancholic  invalids  read  Lover 
— “ laugh  and  grow  fat.”  “ An  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  a pound  of  sorrow,” 

38.  — The  Elements  of  Theology  ; or.  The  Leading  Topics  of  Christian  Theology,  Plainly  and  Scriptw 
rally  Set  Forth,  with  the  Principal  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation  Concisely  Stated ; with  Question* 
for  the  Use  of  Families,  Bible  Classes,  and  Seminaries  of  Learning.  By  Daniel  Hascall,  A.  M. 
18mo.,  pp.  261.  New  York  : Lewis  Colby  4c  Co. 

The  design  of  this  work  is,  after  a concise  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  from  creation,  to  set  forth  Urn 
evidence  of  a Divine  Revelation  contained  in  the  two  Testaments,  or  Bible.  The  attributes  of  God,  the 
primitive  and  present  character  of  man,  his  recovery,  tho  agency  of  creatures  connected  with  this  recovery, 
and  what  befalls  man  at  and  after  death,  are  the  subjects  discussed ; tinctured,  of  course,  with  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  writer,  who  holds  the  popular  orthodox  theology  of  the  day. 

39.  — The  Rose  Culturist,  a Practical  Lecture  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  the  Rose.  18mo^ 
pp  120.  New  York:  William  H.  Starr. 

This  appears  to  be  a very  complete  treatise  on  the  rose  in  all  its  varieties,  and  famishes  just  that  kind  of 
information  required  for  its  successful  cultivation. 

40. —  The  Traveller : or  Wonder » of  Mature.  18mo.,  pp.  202.  New  York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  wonders  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  mountains,  volcanoes,  precipices,  caverns,  earthquakes,  deserts, 
rivers,  cataracts,  whirlpools,  wLirlwinds,  and  waterspouts,  ore  fumitiarly  described  iu  this  instructive  little 
volume,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  tbe  taste  and  capacity  of  children. 

41.  — Floral  Gems,  or  Songs  of  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  J.  Thayer,  author  of  “ Tho  Vacation,”  “ Passion,”  Its. 
32mo.,  pp.  128.  Boston  : James  Preach. 

Each  flower,  that  opens  its  portals  to  the  sun,  imparts  its  appropriate  social  or  moral  lesson.  The  selec- 
tion of  emblems  from  the  floral  creation  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  poetic  illustrations  from  some  of  oat 
sweetest  poets  express  the  silent  teaching  of  flowers  in  their  almost  infinite  beauty  and  variety. 
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Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Establishment! 


Stocks. 


Inin  satin, 
trimmed  do, 
ich  fancy  do. 

“ Bilk. 

a in  bombazine, 
rimmed  do. 
aiii  Self-adjusting. 

u 

Ich  fancy  do. 
>rded  silk  do. 


•CHARLES  B.  HATCH  & CO. 


97  WXLLIAM-STHJSET, 

opposite  peatt-stheet, 


Cravats  and 
Scarfs. 


Rich  fancy  silk. 

satin. 

Plain  black  do. 

Black  figured  silk. 

“ Barolhea. 

44  Italian. 

44  corded,  &c.&c. 


Opera  Ties. 

lin  black  satin, 
eh  fancy  do. 


Bilk. 

ick  do. 

rded  do. 

ick  bombazine 


Jnen  Collars, 


every  variety  of 
itylo  and  quality. 


Bosoms, 


th  wide  and  narrow 
•Jails,  ail  qualities. 


Under- Garm’ts. 

Silk  shirts  and  draw- 


ers. 

Cotton  do,  do. 
Woollen  do.  do. 
Merino  do.  do. 
Buckskin  do.  do. 
Ladies*  silk,  cotton, 
meriuo,  and  wool- 
len do.  do. 


Gloves. 


Shirts, 


all  qualities,  and 
various  styles. 


fessing  Gowns. 


Oiled  Silks. 


Have  constantly  on  hand,  of 
their  own  manufacture  and  im- 
portation, a full  and  complete  as- 
sortment of  the  . latest 


Black,  white,  and  col- 
ored kid. 

Do.  do.  silk. 

Do.  do.  cotton. 

Whit©  and  col'd,  Ber- 
lin. 

Linen  & Lisle  thread. 
Cashmere,  woollen,  4c 
merino. 

Buckskin,  dec. 


LONDON  & PARIS  STYLES 


OF 


n and  twilled  Spi- 
d fie  Id  llandkTs. 
a,  Bandana,  and 
dngee  do. 
n and  fancy  linen 
irabric  do. 
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GOODS, 

IN  THE 

Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Line, 

,WHICn  WILL  BE  SOLD 

IT  1UE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICES.  0,9 


-GENT’S. 

Half  Hose. 


English, 
German,  and 
Domestic  mnko. 


uspenders. 


English  and  French. 
Elastic  web,  both  ailk 


an- 


1«uu  UUUUM. 

Silk  and  cotton  shir- 
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HUNT’S  MEECHANTS’  MAGAZIN] 

AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 

Ektablisiicd  July,  18  80', 

B7  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PR< 

PUBLISHED  HOKTULV, 

At  142  Fulton-slreet,  New  York — at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  in  . 


The  “MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW”  will  omlino#  « 
in  it*  design  every  subject  connected  with  Commerce,  A! ANUFACTtmEi  asd  Political  V 
—Commercial  Legislation,  Commercial  History  and  Geography  ; Mercantu 
Essays  from  the  nhlest  pens  on  the  leading  topic*  of  the  dny,  reiuiing  io  Com 
Descriptive,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Accounts  op  the  various  commo 
FORM  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MERCANTILE  TRANSACTIONS  ; PoitT  CHARGES  I TaRIFF*  J 
Commercial  Regulations;  Treaties;  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Unit 
the  different  countries  tif  ilu  world  wiili  which  we  luive  iriieroourte,  including  iheir  1 
racter.  Population,  Productions,  Exports,  Imports,  Seaports,  Moseys,  Wi 
burrs.  Finance  and  Ranking  Associations; — Enterprises  connected  sviih  Co 
bracing  Fisheries,  Incorporated  Companies.  Railroads-,  CaNaia  Steam boa  tt,  ! 
Offices,  &c.;  Principles  ok  Commerce,  Finance  and  Banking,  with  Phactica 
torical  Details  and  Illustrations  ; Commercial  Law  and  Mercantile  LaWj 
and  Decisions  ok  Counts  . in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  including  Insor  anc 
ship,  Principal  and'Auknt.  Bills  of  Exchange,  Sale,  Guaranty.  Bankruptcf,  1 
and  Navigation,  &c  , and  whatever  else  '*h' ill  tend  to  develop  Ihe  rei*oi|rre-  of  ihe 
world,  nod  illustrate  i he  various  lopica  bearing  upon  Comm t-RCK  and  C ommercial 
nnd  wc  may  venture  io  say  that  no  work  heretofore  published,  embraces  in  ii* 
omount  of  information  on  all  these  suhjeete.  a*  the  fourteen  volumes  now  Pomnleiet 

Our  means  of  enh  .tiring  the  value  of  “ The  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Comm  hr 
are  constantly  increasing  ; and,  wdt|>  new  sources  ol  informal  inn,  an  extending  & , 

and  other  factlitn  f,  which  seven  years’  devotion  ton  tioj^r  object  have  enabled  it*  to  r 
we  shall  he  ubie  to  render  the  work  a perfect  »ydi^/rrliV4»  hfr  die  Merchant  and  MnnulV 
as  Hi  the  JStotesrnnn  and  Political  Economist,  oud,‘f dBccUT  dll  fvho  dcr.ire  iriformatioa  ( 
operations  of  business  life. 

Correspondence  addressed  to  the  Editor  off  flit*  rtferchmal*' 

From  Hon.  Samuel  Ii.  Betts,  V.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  $nHthsr:<  District  of  l 

I have  received  the  Merchants’  Magazine  since  it*  establishment,  n ml  regard  it  as  r 
valuable  publications  of  the  day.  As  n Resistor  of  Farts  connected  with  Polices 
diistrial  Imprests,  Commercial.  Agricultural,  nod  Manufacturing,  ii  ra,  in  my  judgm 
any  work  of  its  size  and  cost,  in  fullness  and  nrrurnry  ; and  its  mllortio  i of  Ci 
relation  to  Maritime  Law,  will  be  found  highly  melul  to  professional  men — often  tnmCstiimjfj 
and  English  rases  of  great  value,  which  are  not  tn  be  found  in  any  mlmr  nirhliratmu.  | i 
fully  recommend  the  work  as  uaelul  in  a high  degree,  to  all  professions  studying  the  t*un 
the  limes.  SAM’L  It 

From  Hon.  John  Mnrpherton  Berrien , Senator  of  the  United  Sink?  from  Gwc/na* 

I have  hern,  fur  some  lime  pn*r.  in  possession  of  ilia  several  volumes  nod  i.imiher*  c»f  ilu 
chants'  Magazine, M Rod  in  the  hub'll  of  referring  io  il  lean  iherefore  unhrMiftUngly  sag*,f 
siiler  it  a \ery  viiluahle  addition  to  the  library  of  the  statesman,  u«  well  as  ihr  m^friumh  mi 
rs  1 do  cordially,  the  hope  that  its  publication  may  he  couliiined  with  increased  benefit  t*  yo 
feel  assured  it  will  he  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

(iff-  Complete  sets  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  embracing  reenter*  rcmi-.-innusI 
more  than  fiOJ  large  octavo  pages  each,  bringing  it  down  u»  June,  1845,  may  be  uhtuio^it  l 
fisher*  Office,  ILi  Fulton-slreei,  New  Vork,  at  the  Mihscripiinn  pro  r. 

(Hj»  Publishers  of  newspapers,  in  the  United  Simc*,  hy  giving  ibis  ndvcmarincnt  r»nf  | 
tiurih  yearly,  and  remitting  Two  Dullurs  per  annum  tu  the  Proprietor,  wtil  be  esiuird  iu  tb*  } 

TRAVELLING  AGENTS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

The  folio  wing  persons  nrc  authorized  rn  l lectors  for  the  Merchants*  Maoazjnf  » 

Lskak.l  E.  Jamics,  for  the  Southern  fiml  Smith  We*iern  States.  io  i -ed  by  Jakics  fv.  1 
II  Wei.d  nod  O.  II  P.  Stems,  &c.  ; and  C.  W.  Jaaie.4,  for  the  Western  Stale*,  R.m  j 
assisted  hy  G.  ii.  Comstock,  und  other*. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS.— John  Nimmo,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  . Wa  r;  &■ 

England  ; VVilmkr  & Smith,  LLerpisd,  England  : Isaac  M.  R0i.f„  Clinton  sod 
Griswold,  Manilla,  Phillippine  Island*;  Noyes  & Jknckr,  Mutuum-,  Coha 

The  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  can  be  had  uf  till  ihe  principal 
Agents  in  ihe  United  Staten. 

(£r  The  posingo  an  this  Magazine,  tn  any  part  of 
61  ci  its. 
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JY.  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 


A.  B.  ALLEN  & CO  , 

JYo.  187  Water  street.  New  York, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand,  the  Tartest  and  most  cotrpFtc 

ASSORTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States ; suitable  for  Farmers,  Planters,,  and 
Embracing  upwards  of  FIFTY  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  the  newest  and  roi*uH 
proved  ri,oui;irs,  calculated  for  t lie  .South  as  well  as  the  North.  All  other  impI'W^l 


... 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS.— A choice  and  fresh  assortment  of  ill  tiu>  H 
approved  kinds  in  cultivation.  * . . 

CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  for  Ploughs.  Also  for  Sugar  Plantations,  lha  VU*  w* 
Islands,  dec.  &c. 


.V,  13.  Allen  edits  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURALIST,  a monthly 
of  32  pages,  octavo,  handsomely  embellished  with  numerous  wood. cut.,.  Pw'  ■'J' 
one  dollar  n year.  • *’ 


BROOKS’  PATENT 

Elastic  Metallic  Shank  Boots  and  Shoes. 


An  Article  superior  to  anything  ever  before  manufactured  in  (his  country,  for  dan  ^ 

beauty , and  utility . 

No.  13§  FULTOW  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

This  unique  and  useful  invention  has  met  the  approbation  of  every  geHtk^j 
tapte  who  has  fairly  tested  its  valo©t  and  fr  : l 

persons  who  regard  ease,  grace,  comfort,  and  durability  as  desirable  requtsh*^  ” ^ 
Boots  and  Shoes.  It  makes  the  Boot  or  Shoe  more  clastic,  preserves  its  ^ 
and  shape,  aiul  gives  the  hollow*  part  a beautiful  ami  elevated  arch,  thw»y 
the  hoel  to  bo  worn  very  high  w ith  perfect  ease,  or  quite  low  w ithout  cijw*w^' 1 r 
taloons*  strap  to  injury, 


It  also  keeps  the  foot  from  preying  fbnvafih  ul!^qr  ^r*u) 
in  a natural  and  easy  position.  The  undersigned*  and  JOHN  DICK 
struct,  are  the  only  persons  who  make  and  soli  Boots  and  Shoes  with  d'J- 


ho  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City. 
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HUNT’S  LIBRARY  OF  COMBElM 

PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL- 


By  FREEMAN  HUNT,  ^ 

EDITOR  OP  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE*.  CORKESTONDLNU  MEMBER  Of  TfIC  AMERICAS 

MEMBER  OK  T1IE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCthTT  ; HONORARY  MUUIER  Of  TUI  VXM*'-11"* 
ASSOCIATIONS  Or  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON.  BALTIMORE,  AND  UlttSTtW*  ^ 

Volume  I.  of  the  44  Library  of  Commerce”  embraces  three  distinct  work*  

I.  Sketch  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  of  the  World  with  China. 

II.  History  of  the  British  Corn  Law's.  By  J.  C.  Platt,  with  addition  }‘V  * 

III.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions:  embracing  Sketches  ul  tho  k 

Scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  By  Charles  Mackny,  Esq.  . 

The  whole  forming  a handsome  volume  of  342  12mo  pages.  Price  9b  ^ j 
For  copios  of  the  44  Library  of  Commerce,**  apply  at  the  otlleo  of  the  McfCDW 
aziiie,  142  Fulton  street,  New  York. 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advert  iter.  . . 

Hunt’s  Libiubt  or  Commerce,  Vol.  I.— The  Editor  nod  Proprietor  of  U o-  M 
in  doing  an  essential  service  to  the  commercial  world  bv  the  publication  a this  Ubcaq.  r (,r 
which,  may  not,  perhaps,  ot  firnt,  be  recognized,  bnt  will,  in  such  a thoroughly  eonim^  *<nl 


m this,  be  appreciated  eventually.  We  want— -and  tbo  noed  has  been  f«lt  notch  am  "ijj  W ^ Hl,i v I 


chant®— a book  for  reference  on  the  history  and  principles  of  general  commerce ; roi 
appealed  to  by  Americans  oa  an  authoritative  rerord  of  the  origin  and 

of  trade— their  peculiar  eaturee  and  bearing*  * a proper,  comliiiBeedi  L 

which,  at  moderate  coatfmiy  be  a ccnriM*  * — rchanta  who  have  not  yet 
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L COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE,  IN  1845. — A General  Review  of  the  Commerce  of  France  with 
her  Colonieo,  and  with  Foreign  Powers,  during  the  year  1845.  Translated  and  made  up  from 
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JUNE,  1847. 


Art.  I. — COMMERCE  OP  FRANCE,  IN  184S. 

A GENERAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  ITS  COLONIE8, 
AND  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1845.* 

The  Tableau  Gtntral  du  Commerce  de  la  France , is  a “ public  docu- 
ment” published  annually  by  the  custom-house  department  of  the  French 
government,  exhibiting,  in  tabular  form,  full  and  detailed  statistics  of  the 
commerce  of  France  during  the  previous  year.  The  Report,  for  1845,  is 
a folio  of  some  700  pages,  the  contents  of  which  are  digested  and  exhib- 
ited in  brief  form,  in  twenty  tables,  which,  with  some  general  observa- 
tions prefixed,  referring  to  each  table,  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  under  the  title  of  Analytical  Summary.  These  general  observations 
we  now  lay  before  the  reader.  The  terms  “general  commerce”  and 
“special  commerce,”  which  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  them,  are 
explained  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  May,  1846,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  470, 
where  may  be  found,  also,  a translation  of  the  like  summary  of  French 
commerce  for  1844.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  state,  that  the  term 
general  commerce,  as  technically  used  in  these  reports,  embraces  every 
branch  of  commerce,  as  well  the  carrying  trade  through  France,  as  im- 
portation for  home  consumption,  and  exportation  of  home  products  and  of 


* For  similar  reviews  of  the  commerce  of  France,  for  the  years  1843  and  1844,  see 
Merchants’  Magazine  for  July,  1845,  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  1,  pp.  26  to  37,  and  Vol.  XVL,  No. 
5,  for  May,  1847,  pp.  476  to  486.  For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
France,  from  1827  to  1840,  with  foil  and  complete  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the 
French  official  documents,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  September, 
1842,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  3,  pp.  229  to  241.  Also,  to  same  work,  for  May,  1843,  Vol.  VIII., 
No.  5,  pp.  435  to  439,  bringing  the  commerce  of  France  down  to  1841,  and  the  present 
paper  to  1845.  For  the  official  documents,  furnishing  the  materials  for  these  papers,  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  D.  L.  Rodet,  a distinguished  political  economist,  residing  at  Paris. 
[Ed.  Merchants’  Magazine.] 
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such  foreign  products  as  have  paid  import  duties  and  are  re-exported. 
The  term  special  commerce,  designates  importation  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation  of  home  products,  and  excludes  the  carrying  trade. 

General  and  Special  Commerce.  The  general  commerce  of  France 
with  the  colonies  and  with  foreign  powers,  in  1845,  again  presents  results 
more  favorable,  on  the  whole,  than  those  of  previous  years. 

In  value,  it  has  risen  to  the  considerable  amount  of  2,427,000,000* 
francs ; of  which,  there  were  imports,  1,240,000,000  francs ; exports, 
1,187,000,000  francs. 

Compared  with  the  movement  of  1844,  and  taking  imports  and  exports 
together,  there  is  an  increase  of  88,000,000  francs,  or  4 per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  four  years  preceding  1845,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  257,000,000  francs,  or  12  per  cent. 

In  imports,  the  advance  is  4 per  cent  on  those  of  1844,  9 per  cent  on 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years ; the  advance  in  exports,  is  4 and  15  per 
cent  on  those  periods  respectively. 

The  special  commerce  of  France,  or  that  which,  on  the  one  hand,  im- 
ports foreign  products  for  home  consumption,  and  on  the  other  hand  sends 
home  products  abroad,  amounted,  in  value,  to  1,704,000,000  francs,  which 
is  higher,  by  47,000,000  francs,  or  3 per  cent,  than  the  figure  of  1844 — 
by  167,000,000  francs,  or  11  per  cent,  than  that  of  the  average  of  five 
years  preceding.  The  value  of  foreign  goods  entering  into  consumption 
in  France,  was  11,000,000  francs,  or  1 per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  im- 
ports o£  but  greater,  by  34,000,000  francs,  or  4 per  cent,  than  the  average 
figure  of  the  last  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  French 
products  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  58,000,000  francs,  or  7 per 
cent,  on  1844,  and  133,000,000  francs,  or  19  per  cent,  on  the  average  of 
five  years. 

Commerce  by  Land  and  by  Sea.  With  reference  to  the  two  great 

* The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  course  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France, 
during  the  last  15  years,  in  periods  of  5 years.  The  excess  of  the  2d  period  over  the  1st, 
is  34  per  cent ; of  the  3d  over  the  1st,  61  per  cent ; and  of  the  3d  over  the  2d,  20 


per  cent 

Yean.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

f 1831 513,000,000  618,000,000  1,131,000,000 

1832  653,000,000  696,000,000  1,349,000,000 

First  Period ■!  1833 693,000,000  766,000,000  1,459,000,000 

1834 720,000,000  715,000,000  1,435,000,000 

.1835 761,000,000  834,000,000  1,595,000,000 

Total 3,340,000,000  3,629,000,000  6,969,000,000 

r 1836 906,000,000  961,000,000  1,867,000,000 

1837 808,000,000  758,000,000  1,566,000,000 

Second  Period.... •{  1838 937,000,000  956,000,000  1,893,000,000 

1839 947,000,000  1,003,000,000  1,950,000,000 

.1840 1,052,000,000  1,011,000,000  2,063,000,000 

Total 4,650,000,000  4,689,000,000  9,339,000,000 

r 1841 1,121,000,000  1,066,000,000  2,187,000,000 

1842 1,142,000,000  940,000,000  2,082,000,000 

Third  Period • 1843 1,187,000,000  992,000,000  2,179,000,000 

1844 1,193,000,000  1,147,000,000  2,340,000,000 

.1845 1,240,000,000  1,187,000,000  2,427,000,000 

Total 5,883,000,000  5,332,000,000  11.215,000,000 
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branches  of  commerce— commerce  by  land  and  by  sea— of  the  total  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  say  2,427,000,000  francs,  there  were  carried  by 
water,  1,736,000,000  francs,  and  carried  by  land,  691,000,000  francs ; 
maritime  commerce  thus  forming  72  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  relative 
proportion  between  land  carriage  and  water  carriage,  has  but  little  varied 
during  the  last  five  years ; but  both  these  distinct  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  France  have  been  on  the  increase. 

Maritime  trade  has  advanced  5 and  11  per  cent  on  the  year  preceding, 
and  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  past,  respectively ; the  increase  of 
land  traffic  is  1 and  13  per  cent. 

This  two-fold  progress  extends  to  both  imports  and  exports.  The  im- 
port maritime  trade  has  gained  5 and  7 per  cent ; import  land  traffic,  2 
and  13  per  cent ; the  export  maritime  trade,  5 and  16  per  cent ; the  ex- 
port land  traffic,  1 and  13  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  and 
the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding. 

Maritime  Trade.  Of  the  amount  of  1,736,000,000  francs,  forming 
the  sum  total  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported  by  sea,  there  were 
carried  in  French  vessels,  808,000,000  francs,  or  46£  per  cent ; foreign 
vessels,  928,000,000  francs,  or  53|  per  cent. 

The  relative  proportion  between  French  and  foreign  flags,  in  1844,  was 
46  and  54  per  cent. 

Of  the  808,000,000  francs,  forming  the  value  of  goods  carried  in  French 
vessels,  we  have,  under  the  head  of  privileged  navigation,  284,000,000 
francs,  or  14  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  year ; open  commerce, 
524,000,000  francs,  or  2 per  cent  more  than  in  1844. 

Of  the  different  branches  of  commerce  exclusively  confined  to  French 
bottoms,  but  one  presents,  in  the  value  of  goods  transported,  a sensible 
increase,  amounting  to  33  per  cent ; it  is  the  French  trade  with  Algeria. 

Countries  traded  with.  The  countries  which  have  dealt  most 
largely  with  France,  in  1845,  are  the  United  States,  England,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  German  Customs  Union, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

The  value  of  French  commerce  with  these  countries  forms  72  per  cent 
for  the  entire  commercial  movement  of  the  year ; the  proportion,  in  this 
respect,  being  the  same  as  in  1844. 

The  course  of  trade  with  each  of  these  powers,  in  particular,  was  as 
follows : — 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  trade  with  Russia,  of  4 per  cent ; Switz- 
erland, of  5 per  cent ; Belgium,  of  14  per  cent ; Turkey,  of  2 per  cent. 

There  was  a falling  off  in  the  trade  with  England,  of  1 per  cent ; Sar- 
dinia, of  8 per  cent ; Spain,  of  12  per  cent ; Russia,  of  1 per  cent. 

The  amount  of  trade  with  the  Customs  Union  alone,  of  all  the  above 
States,  remained  the  same  both  years. 

The  trade  of  France  with  almost  all  the  other  powers,  has  improved  ; 
more  particularly  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Papal 
States,  Peru,  Portugal,  Greece,  Egypt,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Sound. 

The  French  colonies  have  contributed  to  this  advance,  at  the  following 
rates  of  increase  : Senegal,  60  per  cent ; French  possessions  in  India,  9 
per  cent ; Algeria,  31  per  cent ; Bourbon,  9 per  cent ; Martinique,  5 per 
cent ; Guadaloupe,  1 per  cent. 

There  has  been  a Ming  off,  in  1845,  in  the  French  trade  with  the 
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English  possessions  in  India,  Tuscany,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  Mexico, 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  HaytL 

Countries  imported  from.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  172,000,000  francs,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of 
importations.  Of  this  amount,  141,000,000  francs  are  for  merchandise 
imported  for  home  consumption. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  with  the  average  of  the  five 
years  preceding,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  exhibits  an  increase  in 
general  commerce,  of  21  and  4 per  cent ; special  commerce,  of  5 and  8 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  from  England,  was  139,000,000  francs ; 
of  which  85,000,000  francs  are  for  merchandise  which  remained  in  France. 
Since  1842,  when  the  import  trade  with  England  reached  the  value  of 

154.000. 000  francs,  it  has  gradually  fallen  off.  The  diminution  was  4 per 
cent  in  general  commerce,  and  7 per  cent  in  special  commerce,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous ; 1 per  cent  in  general,  and  9 per  cent  in 
special  commerce,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  five  years  previous. 

Belgium  holds  only  the  third  place  among  nations  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  import  into  France,  but  ranks  second  among  those  from  which 
France  has  imported  for  home  consumption. 

The  value  of  these  exports  to  France,  was  117,000,000  francs ; at  no 
period  has  the  special  import  trade  with  that  power  reached  so  high  & 
figure  ; it  exceeds,  by  13  and  30  per  cent,  that  of  the  two  periods  adopted 
for  comparison. 

Switzerland  exported  to  France,  to  the  amount  of  104,000,000  francs  ; 
of  this,  27,000,000  francs  are  for  special  commerce.  There  has  been  an 
advance  of  5 and  30  per  cent  in  this,  and  of  10  and  14  per  cent  in  gen- 
eral commerce. 

Sardinia,  the  German  Customs  Union,  and  Russia,  exported  less  to 
France  than  in  1844.  In  articles  for  home  consumption,  the  falling  off 
is,  for  the  first,  21  per  cent ; the  second,  5 per  cent ; and  the  third,  20 
per  cent. 

There  was  scarcely  any  fluctuation  in  the  imports  from  Spain  and  Tus- 
cany. The  exports  from  the  Hanseatic  Towns  have  fallen  off  28  per 
cent ; from  Austria,  22  per  cent ; and  from  the  Low  Countries,  15  per 
cent. 

With  most  of  the  other  powers,  the  import  trade  of  France  has  been 
on  the  increase.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Turkey,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Norway,  Egypt,  Sweden,  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  China, 
Cochin-China  and  Oceanica,  Portugal,  the  Papal  States,  and  Greece. 

An  increase  is  also  remarked,  in  the  imports  into  France,  for  its  colo- 
nies, of  70  per  cent  from  Algeria ; of  51  per  cent  from  Senegal ; of  14 
per  cent  from  Bourbon  and  Guadaloupe  ; of  12  per  cent  from  Martinique. 

Countries  exported  to.  The  export  trade  to  the  United  States 
was  not  so  great  as  in  1844.  It  has  fallen,  in  general  commerce,  from 

161.000. 000  francs,  to  143,000,000  francs ; in  special  commerce,  from 

102.000. 000  francs,  to  97,000,000  francs.  Comparing  with  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years,  we  have  an  increase  of  8 and  15  per  cent  in  favor 
of  1845. 

Exports  to  England  have  risen  in  value  to  148,000,000  francs.  This 
is  4,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1844 ; 3,000,000  less  than  the  average 
of  the  five  years  previous.  Of  this  amount  of  148,000,000  francs,  the 
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products  of  France  comprise  110,000,000.  This  latter  amount  is  greater, 
by  11,000,000  francs,  than  the  value  of  French  products  exported  to  Eng- 
land in  1844. 

Belgium  received  from  France,  of  the  products  of  different  countries, 
29  per  cent,  and  of  French  products,  24  per  cent  more  than  during  the 
year  previous. 

The  French  export  trade  to  Algeria,  continued  to  increase  in  1845.  It 
reached  the  value  of  99,000,000  francs  ; of  which,  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  industry  of  the  mother  country  comprise  89,000,000  francs.  The  in- 
crease is  particularly  noticeable  since  the  beginning  of  1844.  Before 
then,  the  amount  of  French  products  sent  to  the  African  colonies,  did  not 
exceed  16,000,000  francs.  Algeria  is  at  present  one  of  the  best  markets 
for  French  exports.  In  this  respect,  it  ranks  in  the  third  place. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  for  French  products  in  the  Hanseatic 
Towns,  Turkey,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Papal  States,  Austria,  Portugal,  and 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Inconsiderable,  hitherto,  the  export  trade  to 
countries  beyond  the  Sound  reached  the  amount  of  1,500,000  francs  in 
1845. 

The  export  trade  to  the  French  colonies,  Antilles  and  Bourbon,  as  well 
as  to  Tuscany,  Mexico,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Hayti,  and  Egypt,  has  been  less 
active  since  1844. 

Articles  of  Import.  Of  the  whole  value  of  imports  into  France, 
raw  materials  necessary  to  manufactures  comprise  678,000,000  francs  ; of 
which,  612,000,000  francs’  worth  were  used  in  domestic  consumption. 

The  value  of  products  imported  for  consumption  in  the  natural  state, 
was  264,000,000  francs ; of  manufactured  products,  208,000,000  francs. 
The  former,  to  the  extent  of  188,000,000  francs,  entered  into  domestic 
consumption ; the  latter  form  an  item  of  57,000,000  francs  in  special 
commerce. 

Compared  with  1844,  and  the  average  of  five  years,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  materials,  necessary  in  manufactures  whether  for 
domestic  use  or  otherwise,  in  general  commerce,  of  8 per  cent ; in  special 
commerce,  only  2 and  6 per  cent. 

There  has  been  a falling  off  of  13  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  raw  state.  The  special  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
exceeded  that  of  the  two  periods  adopted  for  comparison,  by  5 per  cent. 

Cotton  and  silk  take  the  lead  among  raw  materials  imported.  The 
value  of  raw  cotton  imported  was,  in  general  commerce,  129,000,000 
francs  ; in  special  commerce,  108,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  cotton  imported  in  1844,  was  but  111,000,000  francs  ; 
that  of  cotton  consumed,  but  105,000,000  francs.  The  increase  is  17  per 
cent  in  general,  and  3 per  cent  in  special  commerce.  During  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  »ilk  imported  was  but  103,000,000  francs ; that  of  silk 
consumed,  61,000,000  francs.  The  increase  in  this  article  is  5 and  6 
per  cent. 

Of  71,000,000  francs’  worth  of  wool,  imported  into  France,  50,000,000 
francs’  worth  were  absorbed  in  domestic  manufactures.  This  is  1,000,000 
francs  more  than  in  1844 ; 5,000,000  more  than  the  amount  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  five  years. 

The  value  of  hard  coal  imported  for  home  consumption  was  30,000,000 
francs.  This  is  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  sugars  imported  from  the  French  colonies  was  64,000,000 
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francs ; 57,000,080  francs  were  paid  for  in  value.  These  figures  were 
not  reached  at  any  period  of  the  last  five  years. 

Oleaginous  grains  for  home  consumption,  reached  the  value  of 39,000,000 
francs,  in  1844,  which  has  risen  to  46,000,000  francs,  in  1845. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  cereal  grains  which  have  paid  duties 
has  fallen  from  51,000,000  francs,  in  1844,  to  16,000,000,  in  1845,  say 
69  per  cent. 

The  value  of  linen  and  hempen  thread  that  entered  into  consumption 
was  28,000,000  francs,  which  is  4,000,000  francs,  or  14  per  cent  less  than 
in  1844. 

There  was  no  sensible  variation  in  the  value  of  olive  oil,  coffee,  lead, 
cast  iron  in  the  mass,  bars,  clock-works,  exotic  woods,  silk  goods,  rice, 
horses,  and  cattle. 

A slight  increase  is  perceived  in  the  import  of  leaf-tobacco,  foreign 
sugar,  zinc  and  tin. 

There  is  a noticeable  increase,  also,  in  the  importation  of  copper ; the 
value  that  entered  into  consumption  was  6,000,000  francs  more  than  in 
1844. 

There  was  a falling  off  comparatively  slight  in  the  import  trade  in  indi- 
go, cochineal,  flax,  hemp,  t&llow,  and  fat. 

Articles  of  Export.  The  value  of  exports  was  1,187,000,000  francs, 
in  general  commerce  ; of  which  381,000,000  francs  are  for  products  in  the 
natural  state,  and  806,000,000  for  manufactures. 

Of  this  amount,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of 
France  is  848,000,000  francs ; of  which  210,000,000  form  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts in  the  natural  state,  and  638,000,000,  that  of  manufacture. 

There  was  an  increase  in  both  the  general  and  special  commerce  of 
France,  in  1845,  whether  compared  with  the  previous  year,  or  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years.  This  increase,  which  in  general  commerce,  in  the 
export  of  merchandise,  is  6 and  10  per  cent,  in  the  export  of  products  in 
the  natural  state,  rises  to  11  and  12  per  cent,  taking  into  view  only  the 
products  of  the  French  soil ; 3 and  10  per  cent  in  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods  in  general,  and  6 and  21  per  cent  in  the  export  of  the  national 
•fabrics  of  France. 

Among  natural  products,  the  export  trade  in  which  has  increased,  that 
in  wines  has  advanced  3,000,000  francs,  or  6 per  cent ; cereal  grains, 
6,000,000  francs ; madder,  3,000,000  francs,  or  30  per  cent.  The  export 
of  brandies  has  not  been  so  brisk ; however,  it  has  come  within  200,000 
francs  of  the  figure  of  1844. 

The  export  of  French  manufactures  continues  to  exhibit  an  advance. 
Cotton  fabrics  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  the  export  of  which  has  in- 
creased 18,000,000  francs.  The  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  threads  ex- 
ported, 7,000,000  francs,  or  340  per  cent  greater  than  before.  In  previous 
years  it  never  went  beyond  2,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  refined  sugars  exported  was  9,000,000  francs,  or  110  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1844. 

An  increase  less  considerable  is  also  noticed  in  the  export  of  paper, 
glassware  and  crystals,  metal  works,  machinery,  and  tools. 

There  is  a falling  off  of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  francs,  in  the  export  of 
silk,  linen,  and  hempen  fabrics. 

Transit  Trade.  The  value  of  goods  carried  through  France  in  the 
transit  trade,  was  212,000,000  francs ; the  weight,  432,940  metrical  quin- 
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tala ; or  8 per  cent  more,  both  as  to  weight  and  value,  than  in  1844,  a 
year  yet  unequalled  in  its  results. 

As  in  preceding  years,  the  transit  trade  in  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  silk, 
woollen  fabrics,  and  cotton,  has  fallen  off  in  value. 

Cotton,  castings,  iron  and  steel,  coffee,  refined  sugar,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
raw  and  clayed  sugars,  comprise  in  weight  more  than  half  of  the  transit 
trade.  Of  these  articles,  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  alone  exhibit  an  in- 
crease ; the  advance  is  23  and  7 per  cent  on  1844  ; refined  sugar  has  fall- 
en off  40  per  cent ; metals  and  coffee,  21  and  8 per  cent. 

Switzerland,  the  German  Customs  Union,  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
and  Sardinia,  have  contributed  the  most  to  the  transit  trade  of  France,  at 
the  place  of  import. 

The  marked  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  the  carrying  trade  chiefly 
affected  imports  from  the  German  Customs  Union,  the  Sardinian  States, 
and  Belgium,  and  the  exports  to  Spain,  the  United  States,  the  Sardinian 
States,  and  England. 

Warehousing.  The  weight  of  foreign  goods  warehoused  was  9,927,022 
metrical  quintals ; the  value,  695,000,000  francs,  an  advance  of  431,104 
quintals,  and  31,000,000  francs,  on  1844. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  goods  warehoused  were  bonded 
at  Marseilles,  and  33  per  cent  at  Havre.  Marseilles  has  fallen  off  3 per 
cent ; Havre  has  gained  4 per  cent.  There  has  been  an  increase,  also, 
at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Dunkirk,  Rouen,  Metz,  Calais,  and  Boulogne. 
A falling  off  in  value  has  taken  place  at  Bayonne,  Toulon,  Cette,  Stras- 
burg,  Toulouse,  and  Orleans.  The  value  of  goods  warehoused  at  Paris, 
was  nearly  the  same  in  both  years. 

In  weight,  40  per  cent  of  the  goods  bonded  were  warehoused  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  24  per  cent  at  Havre  ; the  former  losing  15,  and  the  latter 
24  per  cent,  on  1844.  With  something  of  a decrease  in  the  quantity 
warehoused  at  Cette,  Metz,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  and  Lyons,  all  the  places 
of  storage  in  France  have  shared  in  the  upward  tendency. 

Bounties.  Bounties  or  drawbacks  on  importation,  have  been  paid  out 
to  the  amount  of  21,054,477  francs,  exclusive  of  the  bounties  to  the  cod 
and  whale  fisheries,  the  regulation  of  which  belongs  to  the  department  of 
commerce.  This  amount  is  0,256,547  francs  more  than  in  1844,  and 
8,463,800  francs  more  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  This  in- 
crease comes  particularly  from  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars,  on  which 
the  amount  of  bounties  paid  was  13,198,000  francs.  Of  this,  3,521,763 
francs  went  to  sugars  from  the  French  colonies,  2,007,626  francs  to  foreign 
sugars ; both  together,  more  than  6,000,000. 

Hitherto,  the  export  of  cotton-thread,  with  benefit  of  bounty,  attracted 
little  attention*  But  in  1845,  there  is  an  advance  on  1844,  in  the  quantity 
of  the  article  exported,  from  785  to  7,519  metrical  quintals;  the  bounties 
paid  have  increased  from  19,625  to  187,976  francs. 

Cod  and  Whale  Fishery.  The  cod  and  whale  fishery  did  not  turn 
out  so  well  as  in  1844.  The  returns  were  391,296  metrical  quintals  of 
codfish,  oil,  and  whalebone  ; 46,304  metrical  quintals  less  than  in  1844. 
Consequently,  but  69,730  metrical  quintals  of  cod  were  exported,  instead 
of  100,281  quintals,  the  quantity  exported  in  1844. 

One-half  of  these  exports  were  to  the  French  colonies,  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique,  and  22  per  cfent  of  the  surplus  to  Italy. 

Duties  of  every  kind.  The  duties  from  every  source  received  at 
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the  custom-house,  amounted  to  the  sum  total  of  217,421,597  francs  ; of 
which  the  duties  on  imports  amounted  to  151,850,533  francs,  on  exports 
and  navigation,  and  incidental  receipts,  7,478,779 ; tax  on  the  consump- 
tion of  salt,  58,092,285. 

The  duties  on  imports  yielded  263,728  francs  less  than  in  1844,  when 
the  receipts  were  higher  than  ever  before  realized. 

The  decrease  is  chiefly  in  the  receipts  from  the  cereal  grains,  which 
yielded  5,500,000  francs  less  than  in  the  previous  year ; flax  and  hempen 
thread  show  a falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  500,000  francs.  This  decrease 
has  not  been  entirely  made  up  by  the  aggregate  increase  of  receipts  from 
other  articles,  such  as  colonial  sugars,  cotton-wool,  wool,  foreign  sugars, 
and  coal. 

The  duty  on  the  consumption  of  salt  yielded  1*401,132  francs  more  than 
in  1844.  This  increase  is  about  the  same  in  amount  as  the  frilling  off  in 
1844,  from  the  year  previous. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  duties  are  1,595,893  francs  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  duties  were  collected  at  the  principal  custom- 
houses in  the  following  proportions 


Marseilles  •••• 

• • 37,594,000  francs, 

or  17  per  cent. 

Havre  

. . 27,802,000  “ 

13 

it 

Paris 

. . 23,325,000  * 

11 

it 

Bordeaux  .•••••••*•••• 

..  14,811,000  “ 

7 

tt 

Nantes 

..  14,004,000  “ 

6 

tt 

Dunkirk 

• • 8,745,000  “ 

4 

tt 

Rouen 

. . 6,222,000  “ 

3 

u 

Other  custom-houses.  • . • 

..  85,019,000  “ 

39 

u 

The  commercial  marine  of  France,  employed  in  its  import  and  export 
trade  with  the  colonies  and  foreign  powers,  comprised  30,245  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  vessels  in  ballast,  measuring  3,572,000  tons.  These  results 
were  never  attained  in  preceding  years. 

Of  the  whole  shipping,  42  per  cent  of  the  ships  employed,  and  39  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage,  was  under  the  French  flag.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  1844. 

Of  the  12,659  ships,  measuring  1,398,000  tons,  belonging  to  the  French 
flag,  3,647  ships  and  540,000  tons  were  employed  in  privileged  commerce, 
and  9,012  ships,  of  the  tonnage  of  858,000  tons,  were  employed  in  navi- 
gation  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign  powers.  There  was  an  addition 
of  209  sail,  and  55,000  tons  to  the  national  shipping,  and  of  589  ships  and 
87,000  tons  to  foreign  shipping. 

The  precise  amount  of  the  increase  of  the  national  marine  of  France, 
since  1844,  is  898  ships,  and  142,000  tons ; the  increase  of  the  foreign 
marine  was  1,120  ships,  measuring  142,000  tons. 

Of  the  aggregate  shipping,  6,287  were  steam- vessels,  measuring  842,000 
tons ; this  is  10  ships  less  than  in  1844,  but  the  tonnage  is  92,000  tons 
greater. 

The  change  in  numbers  is  as  follows : — There  were  109  ships  less, 
and  12,000  tons  more  employed  under  the  French  flag ; 99  ships  and  80,000 
tons  more  under  foreign  flags. 

We  annex,  from  the  French  official  report,  tabular  statements  of  the 
French  export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Texas, 
in  1845,  as  follows : — 
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EXPORTS 

> FROM 

FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

nr  1845. 

aBKBRAL 

COMM  Kites. 

■PBCIAL 

COMMERCE. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Silk  goods 

.kilog. 

553,634 

f.63,371,414 

327,664 

f.37, 919,860 

Woollen  goods. 

888,689 

22,587,444 

736,472 

18,266,865 

Cotton  goods. 

467,171 

10,896,000 

335,242 

7,210,295 

Wines 

..litres 

9,617,970 

3,681,786 

8,889,628 

3,588,343 

Manufactured  skins 

, .kilog. 

94,946 

3,487,620 

94,945 

3,487,580 

Cambric,  lawn,  and  lace. value 

3,199,123 

............ 

2,605,886 

Crockery,  gl«R«,  A.  crystal 

2,854,990 

2,809,228 

Hair  for  spinning  & hats.kilog. 

69,016 

2>60i640 

6,100 

244^000 

Brandies  and  liquors 

..litres 

3,735,211 

2,088,984 

2,688,255 

2,000,867 

Volatile  and  essential  oilsdulog. 

19,502 

1,950,200 

16,733 

1,673,300 

Haberdashery  & buttons 

220,793 

1,942,126 

216,747 

1,894,170 

Clock-works 

. .value 

1,827,569 

92,195 

Straw-braids. 

.kilog. 

75,707 

i;796;740 

3,773 

99,416 

Madder,  ground  and  unground 

1,548,686 

1,548,686 

1,548,686 

1,548,686 

Silk,  unbleached  and  dyed 

17,206 

1,489,296 

1,329 

1,123,255 

Pasteboard,  paper,  books,  &c... 

375,920 

1,482,068 

333,848 

1,344,630 

General  utensils 

, .value 

1,063,820 

809,220 

Perfumery 

.kilog. 

120,906 

'846,342 

120,510 

843,570 

Table  fruits. 

1,112,477 

816,414 

721,005 

592,872 

Indigo. .. 



33,582 

688,431 

42 

861 

Olive  oil 

346,277 

588,671 

18,307 

31,122 

Cream  of  tartar.... 

352,747 

581,775 

256,720 

433,207 

Fashions 

..value 

550,491 

544,001 

Cabinet  furniture  & toys. kilog. 

95,960 

535,475 

93,502 

524,413 

Manufactured  cork 

171,880 

515,640 

30,556 

91,668 

Manufactures  of  India  Rubber 

50,248 

502,480 

44,108 

441,080 

Flax  and  hemp  goods.. 

39,277 

466,232 

28,680 

304,979 

Prepared  skins 

>2,439 

453,677 

66,571 

408,701 

Pure  gums 

316,987 

443,782 

2,432 

3,405 

Ornamental  feathers 

4,025 

334,075 

4,025 

334,075 

Prepared  medicines 

46,793 

319,130 

46,746 

318,660 

Articles  of  Paris  manufacture. 

34,173 

300,100 

34,173 

300,100 

Musical  instruments.... 

..value 

294,579 

284,612 

Wrought  metals. 

.kilog. 

103,272 

289,605 

102,006 

281,529 

Artificial  flowers 

..value 

283,699 

283,699 

Jewelry...  i 

..kilog. 

228 

267,492 

168 

114,150 

Straw  hats 

..value 

265,578 

131,620 

Verdigris 

.kilog. 

119,228 

238,456 

119,228 

238,456 

Fish,  in  salt  or  oil 

93,600 

234,000 

93,600 

234,000 

Furniture 

. .value 

210,641 

206,746 

Other  articles 

4,914,665 

3,819,250 

Total ..  142,969,935  .........  96,484,572 


Articles. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

Quantity.  Value. 

FRANCS. 

SPECIAL 

Quantity. 

COMMERCE. 

Value. 

Cotton-wool 

67,898,149 

f. 122,2 16,668 

56,642,326 

f.101 ,956,025 

Leaf  tobacco.... 

14,815,806 

34,076,354 

11,054,449 

25,425,233 

Potash 

4,331,379 

2,598,828 

3,319,628 

1,991,777 

Raw  hides. 

1,872,580 

423,879 

2,210,033 

1,688,651 

1,978,309 

Whalebone 

1,483,576 

266,185 

931,647 

Rice 

3,523,732 

1,182,042 

3,579,986 

1,204,544 

Oak  staves. 

No. 

3,508,764 

1,095,154 

3,811,037 

1,203,645 

Raw  tallow 

1,913,412 

1,052,377 

2,383,024 

1,310,663 

Gold  dust 

34,688 

1,040,640 

34,688 

1,040,640 

Pig  lead 

1,661,743 

2,192,438 

747,784 

438,987 

2,109,192 

949,136 

Dye-woods....... 

858,437 

171,687 

215,150 

Coffee 

509,374 

432,968 

253,118 
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IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  INTO  FRANCE— CONTINUED. 


Articles. 

Quercitron .kilog. 

Cochineal 

Unrefined  sugar 

Raw  yellow  wax. 

Pitch  and  resin 

Silk  goods. 

Fined  oils 

Tea 

Salt  meat 

Wheat  flour 

Gum  copal 

Cabinet  woods... value 

Hops. .. kilog. 

Woollen  goods 

Vegetable  filaments 

Volatile  oils  or  essences 

Pimento. 

Ornamental  feathers 

Broom  grass 

Pure  copper...... 

Other  articles 

Total 


general  commerce. 

Quantity.  Value. 

1,039,596 

9,824 

399,417 

82,689 

1,464,581 

£374,254 

294,720 

190,951 

165,378 

146,458 

140,934 

1,379 

58,881 

117,762 

19,269 

115,614 

161,275 

112,892 

319,555 

111,844 

45,021 

108,050 

102,028 

101,288 

81,030 

3,737 

86,584 

84,693 

84,693 

3,070 

82,100 

57,773 

80,882 

4,352 

74,069 

69,831 

32,270 

69,831 

64,540 

854,603 

172,054,886 

SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 


Quantity. 

Vahao. 

778,010 

f.280,063 

10,373 

311,193 

50,363 

22,689 

87,986 

175£72 

1,551,592 

155,159 

10 

1,078 

21,532 

43,064 

418 

2,508 

5,785 

4,050 

22,059 

7,721 

43,009 

103,221 

61,121 

76,401 

41 

791  < 

87,678 

87,678 

1,316 

39,660 

22,488 

31,483 

2,979 

50,643 

69,831 

69,831 

43,830 

87,660 

660,348 

140,691,295 

EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  MEXICO. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Silk  goods kilog. 

31,731 

£3,724,802 

22,004 

£2,578,002 

Cotton  goods 

91,567 

2,358,534 

70,380 

1,651,249 

Woollen  goods 

47,498 

1,011,708 

46,679 

996,013 

Paper,  books,  and  engravings. 

272,125 

887,801 

271,975 

886,997 

Haberdashery  and  buttons 

83,042 

660,488 

79,310 

625,536 

Crockery,  glass,  & crystal. . val. 

552,554 

506,659 

Wines. litres 

309,210 

346,063 

304,595 

343,859 

Utensils  and  machinery.. kilog. 

76,511 

341,436 

68,040 

316,826 

Flax  and  hemp  goods. 

11,849 

260,285 

7,800 

189,133 

Perfumery 

29,923 

195,461 

27,923 

195,461 

Prepared  and  dressed  skins. ... 

16,931 

169,531 

16,931 

169,531 

General  utensils. value 

122,280 

133,000 

Brandies  and  liquors litres 

65,345 

1094278 

61,394 

103,979 

Parisian  manufactures.. ..kilog. 

10,552 

1064280 

10,552 

106,280 

Other  articles 

1,834,322 

1,370,334 

Total 

12,701,823 

10,172,859 

IMPORTS 


FROM  MEXICO  INTO  FRANCE. 


GENERAL  COMMERCE,  SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 


Article*. 

Quantity. 

Vain*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cochineal 

£3,733,320 

85,732 

£2,571,971 

Dye-woods 

2,051,935 

7,199,944 

1,439,989 

Vanilla. 

1,462,750 

2,388 

597,000 

Raw  hides 

125,783 

202,311 

129,842 

206,346 

Jalap-root 

45,705 

146,250 

6,435 

20,592 

Sarsaparilla 

94,197 

44,179 

132,516 

Cotton-wool 

34,632 

203 

366 

Pure  copper 

5,100 

10,200 

9,975 

19,950 

Other  articles 

53,302 

41,587 

Total 

7,788,903 

5,030,317 
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EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  TEXAS. 


GENERAL  COMMERCE.  SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wines 

....litres 

49,837 

f.82,874 

49,637 

f.82,874 

Brandies  and  liquors... 

11,048 

10,296 

11,048 

10,296 

General  utensils 

...value 

7,560 

7,560 

Glassware 

...kilog. 

19,736 

5,993 

19,736 

5,993 

Skins  dressed  and  prepared.... 

286 

4,232 

286 

4,232 

Various  French  manufactures. 

258 

1,940 

258 

1,940 

Other  articles 

...value 

1,836 

1,779 

Total 

114,731 

114,674 

IMPORTS 

FROM  TEXAS 

INTO  FRANCE. 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 

Articles. 

Qunntity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton-wool 

...kilog. 

56,338 

f.105,008 

21,200 

f.38,160 

Oak  staves 

No. 

3,021 

1,057 

3,021 

1,057 

Raw  tallow 

..  .kilog. 

215 

118 

215 

118 

Other  articles. 

....value 

50 

50 

Total 

106,233 

39,385 

Art.  II.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  OUR  BREADSTUFF8. 

Among  the  many  interesting  subjects  which  are  at  this  time  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes,  there  is  none  more 
deeply  interesting  than  that  upon  which  we  propose  to  say  a few  words — 
the  probability  of  a permanent  foreign  demand  for,  and  cost  of  producing 
our  breadstuff’s.  There  seems  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  a strong  ten- 
dency among  commercial  nations,  towards  abandoning  their  old  systems 
of  restrictions  and  protections,  and  substituting  instead  a more  free  and 
equal  system  of  commercial  legislation ; and  certain  it  is,  that  if  this,  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  advances  with  the  same  giant  strides  for  the  next 
ten  years,  that  it  has  for  the  last  five,  we  may  expect  to  see  it,  ere  long, 
firmly  established  on  the  ruins  of  its  “ illustrious  predecessor.”  If  we  un- 
derstand this  doctrine  rightly,  the  fundamental  principle  of  it— *the  founda- 
tion-stone upon  which  it  is  all  built — is,  that,  in  the  universal  competition 
among  nations,  produced  by  free  trade,  that  nation  which,  by  means  of  its 
greater  natural  advantages;  cheaper  labor,  more  abundant  capital,  or 
greater  skill,  industry,  or  energy,  can  produce  a given  article  cheaper  than 
others,  will  command  the  market  of  the  world  for  that  article.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  this  result,  it  behooves  us  to  look  around  and  ascertain,  if  we 
can,  what  peculiar  advantages  we  possess  for  producing  certain  articles, 
and  what  those  articles  are.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
for  instance,  no  nation  could  compete  with  us,  and  we  should  have  then, 
as  we  do  now,  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  article  ; so,  also,  in  some 
articles  of  manufactures,  and  the  fisheries.  It  is  very  doubtful,  for  instance, 
whether  any  nation  could  compete  with  us  in  foreign  markets,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics  ; and  it  is  certain  that,  though  the  English 
and  French  can  “fit  out”  their  whale-ships  as  cheaply,  we  could,  by 
superior  skill  and  management,  drive  them  completely  from  the  ocean. 
With  regard  to  many  other  articles,  however,  there  is  a great  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  our  ability  to  supply  foreign  na- 
tions with  breadstuff's.  One  great  reason  of  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
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this  subject  seems  to  arise  from  the  different  views  which  seem  to  obtain 
as  regards  the  “cost  of  production.”  It  is  utterly  useless  to  talk  about 
what  we  can  supply,  or  what  is  likely  to  be  the  demand  from  abroad,  until 
we  have  settled  this  point ; as  it  is  very  evident  that,  however  great  may 
be  the  wants  of  other  nations,  or  however  great  may  be  our  ability  to  sup- 
ply them,  we  cannot  do  so,  unless  we  can  afford  to  sell  our  produce  cheaper 
than  others.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations, — he  who  can  purchase 
the  cheapest,  can  sell  the  cheapest,  and  command  the  market.  This,  then, 
the  “cost  of  producing”  our  breadstuffs,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  sound 
reasoning  upon  the  subject;  upon  this  hang  all  the  “profits,”  if  not  the 
law.  Adam  Smith  tells  us  that  all  articles,  whether  manufactured  or 
crude,  which  cost  the  labor  of  man  to  produce,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  there  is  a free  competition,  have  what  he  calls  a natural  price  ; that 

is,  a price  barely  above  the  cost  of  production.  Around  this  natural  price, 
or  cost  of  production,  prices  gravitate, — sometimes  above,  sometimes  below 

it.  It  is  obvious  that  prices  cannot  long  remain  above  this  “ natural  ” 
point ; for  if,  from  any  cause,  they  do,  it  becomes  a profitable  business  to 
produce  it,— competition  comes  to  the  rescue,  more  is  produced  than  is 
needed,  the  supply  outruns  the  demand,  and  down  come  prices.  So,  also, 
if  it  fall  below  this  natural  point,  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  produce  it ; 
people  will  not  make  to  sell  at  a loss, — the  supply  ceases  to  be  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  prices  advance.  Now  the  great  staples  of  our  bread- 
stuffs  have  this  natural  price,  as  well  as  all  other  articles.  There  is  in 
them,  to  be  sure,  peculiar  and  powerful  disturbing  causes,  which  (espe- 
cially wheat  and  flour)  cause  them  to  fluctuate  above  and  below  this  na- 
tural price,  far*  more  than  other  articles ; but  they  have  it,  nevertheless. 
But  what  is  this  natural  price  ? “ that  is  the  question.”  We  can  obtain 
an  answer  to  it  by  applying  to  practical  men.  We  ask  two  intelligent 
farmers  in  Illinois  what  they  can  produce  Indian  corn  for ; one  says  15, 
the  other  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmer  in  Michigan  says  he  can  pro- 
duce wheat  for  50  cents  ; the  farmer  in  Western  New  York  says  he  must 
have  70  cents.  Not  long  since,  it  was  proven,  by  “ incontrovertible  facts 
and  figures,”  before  a most  respectable  body  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  American  Institute,  that  wheat  could  be  raised  on  the  western  lake 
shores,  for  15  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  how  are  all  these  conflicting  state- 
ments to  be  reconciled  ? We  think  the  riddle  can  be  solved.  It  is  evi- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  that  the  absolute  cost  of  raising,  added  to  the 
expense  of  transportation,  is  the  “ cost  of  production  ” of  the  article  de- 
livered in  New  York.  But  in  what  section  of  the  country  is  this  first  ex- 
pense of  raising,  merely,  to  be  estimated  ? In  New  York,  Ohio,  or  Wis- 
consin ? It  costs  twice  as  much  to  produce  it  in  the  former  as  in  the  two 
latter  States,  and  they  raise  perhaps  forty  times  as  much.  Shall  the  States 
which  raise  the  large  quantities,  or  those  which  produce  comparatively  little, 
fix  the  value  of  the  whole  ? In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninstructive 
to  take  a glance  at  the  history  of  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1825,  the  principal 
wheat-growing  regions  were  Eastern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
quantity  of  good  wheat  land  was  limited,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  the  demand  began  to  outrun  all  the  supplies  which  could  be  pro- 
duced from  this  limited  region ; the  prices  rose,  the  farms  became  more 
valuable,  and  the  farmers  were  getting  rich.  Prices  were  considerably 
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higher  at  this  time,  than  they  have  been  since.  The  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  however,  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  things  ; it  was  found  that  the 
expense  of  producing  wheat  on  the  then  cheap  and  productive  lands  of 
Western  New  York,  was  so  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
as  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  additional  expense  of  transportation,  and  still 
make  it  a more  profitable  business  than  their  eastern  neighbors.  The 
result  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  Western  New  York  increased 
with  amazing  rapidity ; the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  began  to  fall,  and 
the  old  Knickerbockers  of  the  Mohawk  had  to  abandon,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  business  of  wheat-growing.  This  part  of  the  country  for  a while  held 
the  reins  and  governed  prices,  and  a large  city  was  built  up  by  the  mere 
business  of  milling.  As  the  population  became  more  dense,  farms  rose 
in  value,  and  the  land  required  more  and  better  tillage  to  produce  the  cus- 
tomary crops  ; this  of  course  raised  the  cost  of  producing  them. 

Ohio  had  in  the  meantime  come  into  the  field,  and  with  as  good  and 
cheaper  lands,  took  possession  of  the  market.  Several  of  the  largest  and 
best  agricultural  counties  in  New  York,  have  been  losing  population  for 
several  years  past,  and  their  yearly  product  of  wheat  has,  since  1840,  re- 
mained stationary.  Ohio  now,  in  her  turn,  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  com- 
petition ; her  population  begins  to  emigrate  “ West and  we  are  told  in 
a letter,  published  in  a recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  “ that 
the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has  been  decreasing  for  a number  of  years  past, 
especially  in  the  amount  of  its  acreable  product.”  Michigan,  the  northern 
parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  now  govern  the  price  and  fix  the 
cost  of  production.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  some  future  States  of 
Dacotah,  Nebraska,  or  Minesota,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  will,  in  their  turn, 
rule,  and  compel  the  population  of  these  last-named  States  to  emigrate  to 
their  own  cheaper  lands.  We  think  not ; the  next  step  will  be  across 
land,  and  not  across  water.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  be  relatively 
much  increased ; probably  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  ad- 
vantages they  may  possess  by  reason  of  cheaper  lands. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  teaches 
us,  that  the  saving  made  in  the  cost  of  production,  on  cheap  and  good 
lands,  more  than  counterbalances  any  additional  cost  of  transportation. 
One  striking  fact  in  relation  to  this  matter,  will  be  observed  in  looking 
over  the  prices  of  flour  in  New  York  for  the  last  thirty  years.  We  find 
that  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  they  were 
from  one  to  two  dollars  higher  than  they  have  been  since.  From  1825 
to  1836,  the  average  price  was  about  $5  17  per  bbl. ; from  1836  to  1839, 
the  great  inflation  of  the  currency  caused  prices  to  advance,  and  they  ave- 
raged $8  32  ; from  1839  to  January,  1846,  prices  averaged  $4  95  ; during 
the  whole  of  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  from  1836 
to  1839,  which  we  do  not  consider  a fair  criterion  of  anything,  prices  were 
very  uniform,  never  going  much  above  or  much  below  the  average  rate  of 
$5  06  per  bbl.  As  wheat  always  bears  the  same  relative  price  as  flour, 
in  New  York,  it  could  not  have  varied  much  at  any  given  point,  from  the 
same  average  rate  for  twenty  years,  excepting  the  three  named.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  eastern  wheat-growers  have  been  driven 
from  its  cultivation,  not  because  the  price  has  fallen,  but  because  their 
own  lands  have  risen  in  value,  increasing  the  cost  of  raising  it.  The 
cheap  lands  of  the  interior  seem  to  have  acted  as  a kind  of  regulator, 
keeping  prices  on  the  seaboard  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  production. 
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We  come  now  to  a consideration  of  the  question,  what  is  the  lowest 
point  at  which  wheat  can  be  raised  in  the  West,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  1 In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  wheat-growers  in  the  West  are  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  find  a market,  but  for  the  single  crop  of  wheat.  The 
expense  of  carting  an  article  of  so  little  value,  compared  with  its  weight, 
as  corn,  prevents  this  grain  from  being  a crop  of  any  value.  A farmer, 
therefore,  who  lives  fifty  miles  from  the  banks  of  a navigable  river,  or 
port,  is  completely  shut  out  from  a market.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to 
take  as  a test  the  case  of  a farmer,  who  lives  on  the  immediate  banks  of 
a navigable  river,  and  is  so  happily  situated  that  he  can  sell  both  crops  at 
his  door;  neither  are  these  peculiar  localities  sufficiently  numerous  to 
affect  the  general  result.  It  is  still  less  fair  to  take  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  can  hire  his  labor  done.  We  have  seen  numerous  estimates 
of  this  kind,  and  there  is  about  them  a certain  degree  of  plausibility  cal- 
culated to  mislead  those  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
involving,  moreover,  the  practical  application  of  an  important  principle  of 
political  economy. 

“ I have,”  says  some  one  in  the  West,  “ a piece  of  prairie  land,  which 
cost  me,  cleared  and  ready  for  a crop,  $3  50  per  acre ; the  interest  is  so 
much ; and  I can  hire  all  the  necessary  labor  for  so  much  more.  In  all, 
it  costs  me  $6  per  acre,  and  I get  from  it  20  bushels  of  wheat,  costing  30 
cents  per  bushel.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  estimate  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  made  by  one  who  is  not  a farmer, 
but  looks  to  some  other  means  for  his  support,  forgetting  that  what  may 
be  true  as  applicable  to  an  individual,  may  be  very  far  from  true  as  appli- 
cable to  a class. 

Such  a person,  a professional  man,  for  instance,  living  in  the  middle  of 
a large  agricultural  community,  may  be  able  to  hire  labor , to  a limited  ex - 
tent , to  put  in  and  take  care  of  his  crops  ; but  he  is  not  a farmer,  and 
whilst  his  crops  are  growing,  has  to  derive  his  support  from  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Now,  who  supports  him  ? The  farmers,  certainly ; and 
does  not  this  expense  enter  into  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  just  as  much  as 
ploughing  ? But  the  farmer’s  case  is  very  different ; he  has  nothing  to 
look  to  whilst  his  crops  are  growing,  and  though  he  may  in  the  meantime 
derive  his  principal  support  from  his  farm,  in  other  crops,  has  to  look  to 
his  wheat  to  pay  for  all  those  necessaries  he  cannot  produce.  The  cotton- 
planter  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  not  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping 
his  negroes,  whilst  his  crops  are  growing,  as  the  farmer  not  estimate  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  mechanics,  merchants,  millers,  lawyers,  &c.,  among 
them. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  recognizing  the  absurd  distinction  some- 
times made  between  what  are  called  the  producing  and  non-producing 
classes.  On  the  contrary,  their  services  are  obviously  just  as  much  needed, 
to  produce  and  market  a crop  of  wheat,  as  those  of  the  farmer,  or  the  far- 
mer’s horse,  and  enter  just  as  much  into  its  cost.  The  true  test,  therefore, 
of  the  cost  of  production,  is  to  take,  not  the  case  of  an  individual,  but  that 
of  a large  class,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wheat-growing,  in 
one  of  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  country. 

We  will  take  a single  county  in  Michigan,  with  which  the  writer  is  fa- 
miliar, (St.  Joseph,)  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  interior,  and  from 
which  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard  is  as  great  as  from  any 
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part  of  the  West.  The  price  of  wheat  here  is  governed  of  course  by  the 
price  of  flour  in  New  York,  and  its  true  average  value  has  been  50  cents 
per  bushel,  -equivalent  to  $5  per  bbl.,  for  flour,  in  New  York.  It  has 
been  occasionally  considerably  higher,  but  the  result  has  shown  that  the 
purchaser,  in  such  cases,  has  lost  what  the  seller  has  gained.  Whenever 
the  price  fell  below  this,  the  farmer  would  hold  on  as  long  as  he  could,  sell 
reluctantly,  and  complain  that  it  did  not  pay  him  the  cost  of  producing  it 

At  50  cents,  it  was  a fair  living  business  for  him ; and  we  are  confident, 
that,  should  prices  fall  permanently  below  this,  the  production  of  wheat  in 
that  section  of  country  would  be  very  much  diminished. 

But  to  try  it  by  another  test.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  State 
Marshal,  this  county  produced,  in  1845,  with  a population  of  10,000, 
470,000  bushels  wheat;  in  1939,  according  to  the  United  States  census, 
it  produced,  with  a population  of  7,000,  131,450  bushels.  The  crop  of 
1845,  was  enormously  large  for  so  small  a population  ; double,  probably, 
the  average  of  crops  in  any  other  wheat-growing  section  of  the  country. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  these  two  years  as  a fair  test  of  the  average 
product  of  the  county,  we  shall  have,  with  a population  of  10,000,  320,890 
bushels,  yearly.  This  is  the  only  crop  raised  in  the  county  for  export,  and 
its  surplus  has  to  pay  for  all  the  articles  imported,  and  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  among  themselves.  Deduct  from  320,890  bushels,  one-tenth 
for  seed,  and  four  bushels  for  the  consumption  of  each  inhabitant,  and  we 
have  a surplus  of  256,000  bushels,  worth,  at  50  cents,  $128,000,  leaving 
• 12  80  to  each  person,  to  pay  for  iron,  part  of  their  agricultural  im- 
plements, leather,  groceries,  clothing,  and  a thousand  articles  of  indispen- 
sable necessity,  which  they  cannot  make  themselves.  We  submit  to  com- 
mon sense,  whether  this  is  not  about  the  lowest  point  of  production. 

The  relative  value  of  wheat  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  flour,  at 
•5,  is  • l 02  per  bushel ; this  was  its  average  price,  in  that  city,  for  the 
seven  yearsending  December,  1845;  and  52  cents,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  Michigan  price,  is  about  the  actual  cost  of  its  trans- 
portation. We  have  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  50  cents,  in 
the  interior,  and  81  02  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  $5  per  bbl.  for  flour,  in 
New  York,  are  the  “natural  prices,”  the  actual  cost  of  production,  above 
which  they  could  not  permanently  remain,  without  stimulating  production, 
and  below  which  they  could  not  fall,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  de- 
creasing it. 

To  suppose  that  the^e  are  not  the  “natural  prices,”  would  involve  the 
absurdity  of  believing  that  the  wheat-growers  have  been,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  selling  their  products  for  less  than  they  cost ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  both 
of  which  positions  we  know  to  be  false.  The  agricultural  wheat-growing 
• interest  has  been,  it  is  true,  steadily  prosperous,  but  not  more  so  than 
any  other  interest. 

In  the  production  of  that  other  great  article  of  our  breadstuff’s,  Indian 
com,  the  whole  matter  is  widely  different ; and  the  rule  we  have  laid 
down  as  governing  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  seaboard,  will  not  hold  true 
as  regards  this  grain.  Although  the  soil  of  every  part  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth,  the  additional  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, on  a grain  of  so  little  value,  compared  with  its  weight,  has  not  coun- 
terbalanced the  decreased  cost  of  production  on  their  far  cheaper  and  mom 
productive  lands ; we  find,  accordingly,  but  a trifling  quantity  coming  to 
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our  eastern  market.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  entire 
corn  crop  of  the  country,  in  1839,  was  494,618,000  bushels ; of  which 

320.617.000  bushels  were  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
custom-house  returns  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  canal  returns  from  Buf- 
falo and  Oswego,  the  three  great  outlets  of  this  valley,  give  as  the  annual 
shipment  from  all  these  places  united,  for  the  six  years  ending  1845,  only 

853.000  bushels ; showing  how  small  a quantity  reaches  a market  in  its 
crude  state.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  States  adjacent,  have  hereto- 
fore been  able  to  keep  out  their  western  competitors,  and  monopolize  the 
markets. 

In  this  great  valley,  almost  every  product  finds  its  peculiar  home.  The 
soil  and  climate  about  the  lakes  seem  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  wheat  and  flour 
which  reaches  tide- water,  from  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  comes 
by  the  northern  route,  via  the  New  York  Canals.  Corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  better  adapted  to  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  empty  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ; and  in  its  more  portable  shape 
of  beef,  pork,  lard,  whiskey,  Azc.,  finds  its  natural  outlet  at  New  Orleans. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  discrepancy  of  opinion  about  the 
cost  of  producing  this  grain  as  of  wheat.  Whilst  the  latter  is  at  best  but 
a precarious  crop,  requiring  a great  deal  of  care  in  its  cultivation,  and 
yielding,  on  an  average,  but  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  other  is 
a safe,  certain  crop,  and  can  be  raised  with  as  little  trouble,  in  favorable 
localities,  as  is  required  in  New  England  to  produce  a crop  of  hay,  and 
will  yield  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
depending  altogether  on  the  care  taken  in  its  cultivation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  hay  of  some  parts  of  the  West,  and  an  Illinois  farmer  can  produce  a 
ton  of  shelled  com  for  about  one-half  what  it  would  cost  a Massachusetts 
farmer  to  raise  a ton  of  hay. 

Another  great  advantage  it  has  over  wheat,  is  in  the  harvesting ; it  can 
remain,  if  necessary,  all  winter  in  the  fields,  without  injury,  and  be  har- 
vested at  otherwise  leisure  moments.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
harvested  at  a particular  juncture,  when  time  is  valuable,  and  the  farmer 
has  to  hire  help  to  do  it.  Our  personal  experience  is,  that  there  are  but 
few  parts  of  the  West  where  a farmer  would  not  prefer  raising  com,  at 
10  or  15  cents,  at  his  door,  to  wheat  at  50  cts.  The  great  difficulty  about 
it  is  the  expense  of  transportation.  During  the  five  years  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  a period  during  which  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  were  ex- 
ceedingly low,  the  average  price  of  com  at  New  Orleans  was  40  cents, 
and  in  New  York,  56  cents,  per  bushel ; and  this,  notwithstanding  it  can 
be  profitably  raised,  in  many  portions  of  the  West,  at  10  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  certainly  a fair  inference  to  suppose  that,  with  immense  quantities  con- 
stantly seeking  a market,  it  should  have  been  kept  down  to  as  low  a point  # 
as  it  could  be  afforded  at ; and  we  take,  accordingly,  40  cents  at  New 
Orleans,  and  56  cents  at  New  York,  as  the  “natural  prices,”  the  lowest 
rates  at  which  any  considerable  quantity  could  be  afforded  for  export. 

We  would  here  advert  to  one  peculiarity  in  the  laws  which  govern  our 
supplies  of  breadstufls  from  the  interior,  and  which  is  always  acting  with 
great  force  to  keep  prices  at  a fixed  rate.  It  is,  that  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation being  always  the  same,  any  change  in  prices  comes  with  double 
force  on  the  same  article  in  the  interior ; thus,  a rise  of  20  per  cent  on 
flour  in  New  York,  when  it  is  worth  $5,  increases  the  value  of  wheat  in 
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Michigan,  nearly  50  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  a fall  of  20  per  cent, 
decreases  its  value  50  per  cent.  It  is  the  action  of  this  law  which  we 
believe  ever  prevents  flour  going,  permanently , much  above  five  dollars. 
A permanent  decline  to  $4  per  barrel,  in  New  York,  would  inevitably 
stop  the  growing  of  wheat,  for  export,  in  three  or  four  of  the  largest  wheat- 
growing States  of  the  Union.  A permanent  rise  to  66,  would  stimulate 
its  production  to  an  extent  that  would  outrun  any  demand  we  can  conceive. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuffs,  much  has  been 
said  and  written ; and  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  a subject  so 
important  should  be  so  often  made  the  foot-ball  of  party  strife,  rather  than 
of  calm  discussion.  That  the  time  has  come,  when  Great  Britain  must, 
whether  from  necessity  or  policy,  it  matters  not,  open  her  ports  to  the  ad- 
mission of  breadstuffs,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a doubt.  But  other 
nations  can  produce  them  as  well  as  ourselves ; the  question  then  is,  who 
can  sell  the  cheapest?  At  Dantzic,  the  great  grain  mart  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, and  from  whence  Great  Britain  has  heretofore  drawn  a large  por- 
tion of  her  supplies,  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  been,  according  to 
McCulloch,  and  other  good  authorities,  for  twenty  years  past,  about  one 
dollar  per  bushel.  We  take  Dantzic  as  the  fairest  criterion  of  European 
prices ; for,  though  it  is  often  quoted  lower,  at  other  ports,  the  difference  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  the  wheat  being  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
Dantzic  wheat  is  considered  as  good  as  the  English,  and  Dantzic  is  con- 
sidered by  the  English  as  their  cheapest  market  on  the  continent. 

We  have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  of  insanity , from 
1836  to  1839,  the  average  value  of  wheat  in  New  York  has  been,  as 
compared  with  flour,  $1  02  per  bushel,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We 
can,  therefore,  afford  it  about  as  low  as  they  can ; and  the  only  advantage 
they  would  have  over  us  would  be  in  freight,  the  fair  average  of  which, 
according  to  McCulloch  and  the  returns  of  the  British  consuls,  is  11  cents 
per  bushel.  From  New  York  to  Liverpool,  a fair  rate  of  freight,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  is  about  18  cents  per  bushel.  They  could  undersell  us,  there- 
fore, about  9 cents  per  bushel.  This  advantage  would  be  obviated,  to 
some  extent,  by  our  wheat  being  in  the  more  portable  shape  of  flour,  and 
our  more  intimate  commercial  connections  with  Great  Britain.  We  ought 
to  possess  great  advantages  over  them  by  reason  of  our  ports  being  open 
during  the  winter,  whilst  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  are  closed. 
We  can  derive  little  benefit  from  it,  however,  as  our  inland  navigation  is 
closed  at  the  same  time,  preventing  us  from  getting  forward  our  supplies, 
when  most  needed.  This  great  and  growing  evil  to  the  trade  of  the  West, 
will,  we  hope,  ere  long,  be  remedied  by  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  which,  pushing  onward,  as  it  ultimately  must,  to  St. 
Louis,  will  keep  the  market  open,  during  the  whole  year,  to  Chicago 
and  Michigan,  and  prevent  their  being  longer  mere  tributaries  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  is  true,  we  have  not,  heretofore,  furnished  Great  Bri- 
tain with  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  her  foreign  supplies  of  grain, 
but  this  was  owing,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  operation  of  the  “ sliding 
scale,”  which  seemed  to  have  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  an  advantage  over  us. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  Great  Britain  should  permanently  re- 
peal her  com  laws,  we  could  furnish  her  with  a portion  at  least  of  her 
supplies,  at  low  rates.  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  this 
would  result  in  a permanent  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour.  An  ad- 
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vance  of  half  a dollar,  above  its  average  rate  of  five  dollars,  would,  we 
feel  confident,  stimulate  its  production  beyond  any  demand,  however  great, 
likely  to  exist.  There  could  not,  in  fact,  be  a rise ; for  as  soon  as  that 
took  place,  we  should  have  to  abandon  the  market  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

, It  has  been  assumed,  in  every  discussion  we  have  seei>  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  our  inability  to  contend  with  Northern  Europe,  in  this  matter, 
arises  from  their  cheap  pauper  and  serf  labor,  and  consequent  lower  cost 
of  production.  We  think,  however,  that  this  is  a mistake,  and  believe 
] that  facts  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
the  first  cost  of  production  so  low  as  in  our  own  western  country ; it  is  in 
the  cost  of  transportation , they  possess  such  vast  advantages  over  us.  Let 
us  trace  a bushel  of  wheat  from  the  interior  of  the  West  to  Liverpool.  It 
is  first  drawn  to  the  banks  of  a river  or  canal ; from  thence  shipped  to  a 
lake  port,  thence  to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Albany,  shipp'd  again  to  New  York, 

; and  then  to  Liverpool.  It  pays  four  warehouse  and  shipping  charges,  and 
\ five  distinct  freights.  A farmer  in  Poland  takes  his  wheat  to  the  Vistula, 

; k is  floated  in  arks  to  Dantzic,  thence  direct  to  Liverpool.  It  pays  one 
j warehouse  and  shipping  charge,  and  two  freights.  Liverpool  stands  in 
j the  same  relation  to  the  farmer  in  Poland,  as  Buffalo  to  the  farmer  in 
I Michigan,  and  it  costs  the  latter  just  as  much  to  deliver  his  at  Buffalo,  as 
* it  docs  the  former  to  deliver  his  at  Dantzic. 

According  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  the  expense  of  “arking”  a bushel  of 
wheat  from  the  most  remote  provinces  on  the  Vistula,  700  miles  from 
Dantzic,  is  about  25  cents  per  bushel ; from  the  provinces  lower  down, 
about  10  cents,  and  from  those  within  70  miles,  but  2 cents  per  bushel. 
44  It  is  conveyed,”  says  he,  44  in  barges,  (built  like  our  arks,)  which  are 
several  weeks  in  making  the  voyage  ; the  wheat  is  left  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  and  the  rain  falling  upon  it  causes  it  to  grow, 
forming  a thick  mat  which  prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more  than 
an  inch  or  two,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a floating  meadow.  On 
its  arrival,  the  barges  are  broken  up  and  sold  for  two-thiids  their  original 
cost,  the  men  returning  on  foot.  The  wheat,  all  but  the  grown  part,  is 
thrown  on  shore,  exposed  to  the  sun,  frequently  turned  over,  till  any  slight 
moisture  it  may  have  imbibed,  is  dissipated.  Should  it  rain,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  wheat  is  thrown  up  into  heaps,  and  covered  with  a linen  cloth. 
It  is  frequently  a long  time  after  the  wheat  arrives  at  Dantzic  before  it  is 
fit  to  bo  placed  in  the  warehouses.”  - If  we  deduct  the  highest  freight  on 
/tbe  Vistula,  from  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  it  leaves  the 
grower  75  cents  per  bushel.  We  have  seen  that  $1  02  in  New 
( York  netts  the  farmer  in  Michigan  50  cents,  showing  pretty  conclusively, 
that  k is  not  in.  its  first  cost  that  they  possess  any  natural  advantages 
■ over  us. 

In  regard  to  the  probable  future  foreign  demand  for  Indian  corn,  all  we 
can  say  must  be  mere  speculation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sent remarkable  state  of  things  in  Europe,  which  has  raised  its  price  to 
that  of  wheat,  can  remain  permanent ; nor  is  it  to  be  taken  as  the  slight- 
est criterion  of  the  future.  It  is  yet  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  will  continue  to  consume  it  when  not  compelled  to  do  so 
by  necessity. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted  that  in  case  Great  Britain 
should  require  a regular  supply  of  this  grain,  we  should  be  able  to  under- 
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sell  all  competitors.  This,  however,  admits  of  doubt ; for  other  nations 
cultivate  it  extensively,  and  we  are  told  by  high  authority,  “ that  it  has  ’ 
the  widest  geographical  range  of  any  of  the  ceroalia ; growing  luxuriantly 
at  the  equator,  and  as  far  a9  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north,  and  the  fortieth 
degree  of  south  latitude  ; it  is  grown  extensively  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.”  Mr.  McGregor,  an  eminent  English  statistician, 
and  Secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  “there  was 
shipped  from  Galatz  and  Ibruila,  two  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
during  the  four  years  from  1837  to  1840,  inclusive,  5,537,898  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  at  24  cents  per  bushel,  free  on  board.” 

There  is  nothing  improbable  about  this,  as  it  is  a fair  inference  that  if 
we  can  raise  com  for  one-third  what  we  can  wheat,  other  nations  can  do 
the  same ; and  it  is  probable  that  24  cents,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
will  nett  the  producer,  on  its  banks,  as  much  as  40  cents,  at  New  Orleans, 
will  the  producer  in  Illinois.  Freights  are,  however,  (owing  to  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  harbors,)  very  high  ; according  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  25  per 
cent  higher  than  from  Odessa,  and  equivalent  to  45  cents  per  bushel  to 
Liverpool.  Here,  for  once,  we  have  the  advantage  in  transportation.  A 
fair  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  would  be  about  30  cents. 

It  is  well  known  that  corn  can  be  carried  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis 
in  arks  and  steamboats,  m a good  stage  of  water,  for  12£  cents  per  bushel ; 
and  as  it  can  be  raised  to  any  extent  for  10  or  15  cents  per  bushel,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  the  one  we 
have  made  heretofore,  that  corn  could  not  be  sold  in  New  Orleans,  on 
board  vessels,  for  less  than  40  cents.  There  is,  in  fact,  none.  The  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  corn  which  finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  goes  from  the 
Wabash,  Upper  Illinois,  and  other  places,  from  which  the  expense  of  “ark- 
ing,”  owing  to  their  inability  to  load  heavily,  is  very  much  increased.  It 
costs  about  as  much  to  “run  an  ark  ” from  the  Wabash  to  New  Orleans, 
with  say  2,000  bushels  com,  as  it  does  from  St.  Louis,  with  double  the 
quantity  ; and  of  course  the  freight  per  bushel  is  doubled.  The  New  Or- 
leans com  is  put  into  sacks,  (gunny-bags,)  which  cost  from  five  to  six  cents 
per  bushel.  The  warehouse  charges,  commissions,  &c.,  are  very  heavy; 
it  shrinks  about  4 per  cent  in  shipping  to  an  eastern  port,  and  the  risk  of 
its  injuring  is  equal  to  about  10  per  cent  more. 

The  domestic  corn  trade  of  the  country,  though  small  as  compared  with 
the  trade  in  flour  and  wheat,  is  instructive,  as  showing  from  which  quarter 
a permanent  foreign  demand  would  be  likely  to  bo  supplied.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  corn  crop  is  consumed  where  it  is  raised;  the  only  portion  of 
the  country  which  seems  not  to  have  raised  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption is  New  England,  and  their  demand  has  been  confined  in  a great 
measure  to  the  wants  of  their  large  manufacturing  and  seaport  cities  and 
towns. 

The  average  price  of  corn  for  the  five  yeart  ending  1845,  has  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  New  Orleans,  about  40  cents ; in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, 50  to  56  cents  ; in  Baltimore,  about  50.  The  last  named  place  has 
been  the  cheapest  market  for  New  England,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
she  has  drawn  most  of  her  supplies  from  that  and  other  ports  in  the 
Chesapeake.  By  a statement  in  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  it  appears 
that  Boston  imported,  during  the  year  1841,  2,045,000  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  ; 36,700  of  which  was  from  New  Orleans,  the  balance  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 
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Heretofore,  the  trade  of  New  'York  in  this  grain,  has  been  very  small ; 
not  being  able  to  draw  any  from  west  of  Buffalo,  and  getting  most  of  the 
supplies  necessary  for  her  own  consumption,  from  her  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  not  probable,  in  case  we  should  have  a permanent  foreign  demand 
for  this  grain,  that  the  Black  Sea  would  be  a very  formidable  competitor, 
especially  as  our  ports,  from  whence  this  supply  would  come,  would  be 
open  whilst  theirs  were  closed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  rates  quoted 
are  the  lowest  at  which  any  considerable  quantity  could  be  supplied,  and 
that  those  States  would  supply  this  demand  whose  natural  advantages  are 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  ship  almost  immediately  from  their  fields, 
without  having  it  eaten  up  by  inland  transportation.  These  States  are, 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  and  they  would  possess  great  and  decided  advantages 
over  all  others.  Their  corn  would  be  worth  at  least  five  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  that  via  New  Orleans,  and  freights  to  Europe,  from  their  ports, 
would  be  at  least  ten  cents  per  bushel  cheaper  than  from  New  Orleans. 
The  West  would  not  be  likely  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  a for- 
eign demand  for  corn,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  like  the  present.  A 
purchaser  for  a foreign  market  had  better  pay  50  cents  for  corn  in  Balti- 
more, than  take  it  as  a gift  in  Illinois.  This  is  not  mere  theory ; large 
quantities  of  corn  were  sold  in  Boston,  during  the  summer  of  1S46,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  did  not  pay  freight  and  expenses,  and 
the  shipper  fell  in  debt  to  the  consignee. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  doubt  whether  a grain,  the  transportation  of  which 
is  so  great,  compared  with  its  original  cost,  can  ever  become  an  article 
of  extensive  commerce.  No  considerable  quantities  of  it  could  be  laid 
down  in  Liverpool  for  less  than  80  or  90  cents.  According  to  McCul- 
loch, the  average  price  of  grain  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  years  ending 
1838,  was  as  follows  : — Wheat,  $1  54  per  bushel ; rye,  $1 ; barley,  91 
cents;  oats,  65  cents;  peas,  $1  14;  beans,  $1  10;  these  were  years  of 
foil  average  crops.  Our  corn  would  therefore  have  to  compete  with  the 
cheaper  grains  at  these  prices,  and  the  importation  of  them  from  the  con- 
tinent. The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  for  80  years,  from 
1760  to  1839,  was  59s.  8d.  per  quarter,  $1  79  per  bushel.* 

Indian  corn  has,  however,  a peculiar  India-rubber-like  character,  which 
admirably  suits  it  for  a sudden  and  unexpected  demand.  Raised  in  the 
Western  States,  in  large  quantities,  for  distillation  and  the  use  of  animals, 
of  no  moneyed  value,  except  in  a few  localities,  it  is  poured  out  in  the  most 
extravagant  profusion.  We  have  seen  that  56  cents  per  bushel,  in  New 
York,  commands  none  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; raise  it,  how- 
ever, to  80,  and  it  begins  to  move ; raise  it  to  a dollar,  with  a fair  prospect 
of  its  keeping  at  that  for  any  length  of  time,  paying  the  producer  40  cents 


* In  reducing  foreign  quotations  to  our  own  currency,  an  error  very  frequently  made  by 
those  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  is  in  estimating  the  pound  sterling  (or 
sovereign;  at  its  old  valuation,  $4.44.4.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  1834,  ibis  was 
changed  to  $4.87,  though,  owing  to  light  weight,  not  current  with  us  for  more  than  $4.84. 
They  are  led  into  this  error  by  our  absurd  method  of  conducting  foreign  exchanges,  in  es- 
timating the  pound  at  $444.4,  and  adding  a per  centage  which  is  called  premium  of  ex- 
change, when  it  is,  in  fact,  not  so.  Thus,  when  exchange  on  London  is  quoted  at  9.7  pre- 
mium, it  is  in  fact  just  at  par,  and  is  above  or  below  par,  as  it  varies  from  this  standard. 
Thus,  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  1842,  was  33a. 
8d.  per  quarter,  or  $1  02$  per  bushel,  not  92  cents,  a a we  have  sometimes  seen  it  esti- 
mated. 
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for  that  he  before  considered  almost  valueless,  and  an  article,  of  which  the 
ordinary  consumption  is  so  easily  curtailed,  will  come  forward  in  immense 
quantities.  At  that  price,  three  or  four  bushels  will,  in  some  parts  of  the 
West,  pay  for  an  acre  of  wild  land ; and  to  save  it,  the  farmer  instantly 
ceases  to  give  it  to  his  stock  in  any  considerable  quantities,  uses  less  him* 
self,  and  the  demand  for  distillation  is  very  much  decreased. 

There  is  one  form,  however,  in  which  corn  may  be  shipped  abroad  to 
any  extent,  and  in  the  exportation  of  which,  no  nation  can  compete  with 
us — that  is,  in  its  more  portable  shape  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  dec. ; not  being 
in  this,  its  more  concentrated  form,  so  entirely  destroyed  by  its  own  trans- 
portation. It  is  yet  a matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  large  prairies  of  the 
West  can  be  successfully  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  winds, 

•in  the  winter,  sweeping  over  them  with  irresistible  fury,  leave  them  alter- 
nately covered  with  snow  and  exposed;  the  earth  freezes  and  thaws,  by 
turns  ; the  roots  of  the  wheat  get  broken,  and  are  apt  to  bo  “winter-killed.” 
They  are,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  grazing,  the  expense  of  winter- 
ing is  very  slight,  the  cattle  w ill  fatten  themselves  on  grass,  and  beef  can 
be  afforded  astonishingly  low.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  fat  cattle  sold, 
in  the  streets  of  Chicago,  for  $5  a head.  Pork,  also,  can  be  made  very 
cheap ; and  such  is  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  corn,  that  the  farmers 
in  many  parts  do  not  consider  it  worth  harvesting,  but  turn  their  swinish 
multitude  into  the  corn  fields  to  gather  the  crop  and  fatten  themselves. 

It  is,  we  believe,  in  this  shape,  that  any  foreign  demand  for  Indian  corn 
will  be  most  likely  ultimately  to  resolve  itself. 

That  Great  Britain  will  require  henceforth  a large  annual  importation 
of  grain,  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by  any.  We  annex  the  follow, 
•ing  tables  of  grain  and  flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  seven 
years,  drawn  from  official  Parliamentary  documents  : — 

Yean.  Grain.  Flour.  Equivalent.  Yean.  Grain.  Flour.  Equivalent. 

Quarters.  Cwia.  Bushel*.  Quarter*.  Cwts.  Buihela. 

1840,  3,448,399  1,317,814  30,881,727  1844,  2,532,619  712,968  22,043,372 

1841,  2,955,616  1,214,220  26,670,478  1845,  1,105,342  582,527  10,299,053 

1842,  2,172,349  1,125,801  20,193,294  1846,  4,130,240  3,377,186  41,484,885 

1843,  1,237,871  426,877  10,970,160 

The  estimates  of  equivalents  in  bushels  are,  of  course,  our  own,  allow, 
ing  2£  bushels  of  wheat  to  every  cwt.  of  flour,  and  8 bushels  to  a quarter. 
We  have  not  at  hand  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  this 
grain  was  wheat.  From  1841  to  1843,  however,  the  annual  imports  of 
Great  Britain  in  wheat,  alone,  averaged  about  15,328,000  bushels.  The 
Commissary’s  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  Ireland,  states  the 
deficiency  of  the  potato  crop  of  1846  to  be  8,142,599  tons,  which  they  « 
estimate  will  take  1,438,344  tons  Indian  com  to  supply,  valued  at 

£13,424,357  sterling.  This  is  equal,  at  40  bushels  to  a ton,  to  67,333/760 
bushels.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  for  a moment,  that  a country 
so  exclusively  agricultural  as  Ireland  will  remain  uncultivated,  and  become 
permanently  a corn- importing  country.  Such  a thing  would  be,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  utterly  impossible.  She  has,  however,  heretofore,  sup-  * 
plied  a very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  required  for  England.  Accor- 
ding to  a statement  in  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  173,  it 
appears  that  the  exports  of  grain  from  Ireland  to  England  averaged,  for 
the  five  years  ending  December,  1841,  345,715  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
2,440,541  quarters  of  other  grains,  or  22,290,048  bushels  of  all  sorts  of 
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grain  per  year*  The  failure  of  the  potato  will  very  much  diminish,  if  not 
entirely  destroy,  her  ability  hereafter  to  furnish  a surplus.  It  is  estimated, 
that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  support  two  to  three  times  as  many  people  as 
an  acre  of  grain,  and  she  will  probably  require  hereafter  all  she  can  raise 
to  feed  her  own  population. 

It  will  be  useless  to  make  any  estimates,  from  these  facts,  as  to  the 
probable  wants  of  Great  Britain  hereafter,  as  they,  will  be  governed  so 
entirely  by  causes  we  cannot  now  foresee ; enough,  however,  may  be 
gathered  from  them,  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  they  must  be  very 
large.  Mr.  Hudson,  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  estimated, 
in  February,  1846,  that  the  probable  imports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain, 
for  a series  of  years  to  come,  would  average  about  15,000,000  bushels. 
This  was  before  the  failure  of  the  potato  was  known  to  be  so  fatal  as  it 
has  since  proven.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  potato  has  failed  in 
England,  as  well  as  Ireland  ; and,  if  we  double  or  treble  his  estimate  of 
the  quantity  they  will  need,  in  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  we  shall  not  proba- 
bly be  far  out  of  the  way.  Now,  where  is  she  to  get  this  large  supply  I 
Heretofore,  she  has  imported  about  vV  of  her  supplies  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States,  fa  from  the  Baltic,  (Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,)  fa 
from  Germany,  fa  from  France,  fa  from  Italy,  fa  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  fa  from  various  other  countries.  Several  years  since, 
the  English  government,  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws,  directed  her  consuls  in  all  the  great  grain  marts  of 
Europe  to  report  bow  much  grain  their  respective  countries  could  furnish, 
and  whether  it  was  capable  of  increase.  The  substance  of  their  reports, 

{presented  in  a report  to  Parliament,  in  1841,  was,  that  they  could  all  joint- 
y furnish  about  17,780,000  bushels  of  wheat,  7,298,000  bushels  of  rye, 
6,820,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  6,445,700  bushels  of  oats ; that  there 
were  large  bodies  of  land  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  in  the  interior,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  a permanent  large 
demand,  would  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  supplies  increased. 
These  facilities,  in  the  shape  of  railroads,  projected  and  in  process  of  com- 
pletion, are  fast  being  furnished ; but  (and  it  is  an  all-important  fact  to 
us)  they  terminate  on  the  Baltic , a sea  frozen  vp  in  the  winter . We  gather, 
from  these  facts,  that  the  quantity  the  continent  could  furnish  is  limited; 
and  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  an  article  of  diet,  will  diminish  her  capacity  to  furnish  supplies, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  continental  Europe  is  at  present  incapable  of 
furnishing  what  Great  Britain  must,  for  a series  of  years,  inevitably  re* 

. quire,  and  the  question  instantly  arises,  can  we  do  it  ? And  if  so,  can  wo 
• compete  with  the  continent  when  prices  are  at  their  lowest  point  of  pro- 
duction ? 

We  believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
41  cheap  serf  labor  of  Europe,”  we  can.  There  is  a great  fallacy,  we 
think,  about  this  cheap  labor  cry.  We  have  shown  already,  that  the  fret 
cost  of  raising  grain  with  us  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  cheapest  parts 
of  Europe.  The  serfs  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  in  Europe, 
are  a part  and  parcel  of  the  estates  where  they  belong,  and  are  prevented 
by  fundamental  laws  from  leaving  them.  They  have  to  be  supported  the 
year  round  on  the  proceeds  of  a single  crop.  They  cannot,  like  the  pau- 
per labor  of  Great  Britain,  be  turned  off  to  go  to  the  work-house  when 
their  labor  is  no  longer  profitable*  Their  situation  is  almost  precisely 
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analogous  to  that  of  negroes  on  a Southern  plantation,  dressed  in  sheep- 
skins, and  winnowing  their  wheat  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air  with  sbov. 
els.  Their  whole  method  of  cultivation  is  extravagant,  wasteful,  and 
slovenly  in  the  extreme.  We  know  that  in  this  country  slave  labor  is  the 
dearest  of  all  labor ; and  that,  whenever  and  wherever  it  comes  m com- 
petition with  free  labor,  it  has  to  yield  the  field.  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  cannot  compete  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  in  rais- 
ing wheat.  In  Virginia,  it  has  almost  passed  into  a proverb,  that  “ it 
takes  all  the  corn  the  negroes  raise  to  fatten  the  pork,  and  all  the  pork  to 
feed  the  negroes.”  No,  we  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  our  countrymen, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  productive  powers  of  one  freeman  are  not  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  half  a dozen  slaves,  be  they  black  or  white. 

McCulloch  says,  “ Dantzic  is  the  port  wjjgnce  wcJjave^l^j^  been 
accustomed  to  draw  the  largest  supplies  of  our  corn*  (wheal ;)  and  it  would 
seem  fully  established,  by  the  data  collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  tours, 
that  28s.  or  30s.  per  quarter,  is  the  lowest  price  for  which  any  considera- 
ble quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  permanently  raised  in  the 
corn-growing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw.”  This  is  from  84  to 
90  cents  per  bushel — nearly  double  what  it  can  be  raised  for  in  most  parts 
of  the  West.  He  says,  moreover,  “The  greater  cheapness  of  imports 
from  other  places  (on  the  continent)  is  apparent  only,  and  is  uniformly 
countervailed  by  a corresponding  inferiority  of  quality.”  There  is  a great 
deal  of  truth  and  a great  deal  of  poetry  in  what  Mr.  Secretary  Walker 
says,  in  his  famous  report : “We  have  more  fertile  land  than  any  other 
nation  ; can  raise  a greater  variety  of  products ; and,  it  may  be  said,  could 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  world.  The  home  market,  it- 
self, is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  products.  They  must  have  a foreign 
market,  or  a large  surplus,  accompanied  by  great  depression  in  price, 
must  be  the  result.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  if  culti- 
vated to  their  fullest  extent,  could,  of  themselves,  raise  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  entire  homo  market.”  Now  the  idea,  that  we  must  necessa- 
rily have  a large  surplus  and  consequent  depression  of  prices,  because  we 
have  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a manufac- 
turer would  make  goods  when  he  knew  that  he  could  not  sell  them  except 
at  a loss.  In  a country  like  ours,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  population,  prices  of  breadstuffs  must  necessarily  be 
kept  (on  an  average  of  years)  down  to  their  lowest  cost  of  production  ; 
but  to  suppose  they  can  go  lower,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  to  suppose  our 
agricultural  population  devoid  of  common  sense ; and  whilst  it  may  be 
true,  that  the  States  named  have  the  power  attributed  to  them,  of  what 
value  is  it  to  us  if  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  other  nations  still 
be  able  to  undersell  us  ? The  same  might  be  said  of  the  country  about 
Timbuctoo,  or  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  The  great  difficulty  under 
which  we  labor,  and  which,  unless  remedied,  must  ever  prevent  us  from 
becoming  permanently  a large  corn-exporting  country,  is  the  immense  cost 
of  our  inland  transportation,  and  our  inability  to  get  forward  our  supplies 
when  most  needed  during  the  winter  months.  The  average  of  freights 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  is  about  the  same  as  a fair  freight  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool ; and  it  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  to  trans- 
port a barrel  of  flour  from  the  great  grain-growing  regions  of  the  West  to 
New  York,  as  it  does  from  thence  to  Liverpool.  This  is  the  difficulty — 
far  more  formidable  to  the  wheat-growers  of  the  West,  than  any  system 
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of  free  trade,  or  high  tariffs — the  serf  labor  of  Europe,  or  the  ocean  be- 
tween us.  The  crops,  coming  in  as  they  do  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
leave  but  a short  time  to  get  much  forward  before  the  close  of  navigation. 
The  mill-streams  at  this  season  are  apt  to  be  low,  preventing  the  mills 
from  doing  full  work ; and  the  farmers,  busy  in  getting  in  a new  crop, 
cannot,  if  they  would,  thresh  and  market  it.  The  consequences  are,  that 
the  great  bulk  has  to  come  forward  the  succeeding  summer.  It  arrives  all 
at  once,  and  the  markets  are  glutted.  It  is  apt  to  sour  at  this  season,  and 
holders,  afraid  to  hold  it,  force  it  into  market,  and  great  and  ruinous  tem- 
porary  depressions  are  the  consequence.  Should  we  hear  of  crops  abroad 
having  failed,  and  our  prices  advance  in  consequence,  early  in  the  fall, 
everything  is  pressed  forward  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  canals  to  trans- 
m port,  and  the  farmer  and  miller,  who  has  been 

" obliged  to  sacrifice  his  flour  the  preceding  summer,  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  advance  which  legitimately  belongs  to  him.  The  foreign 
demand,  which  might  have  taken  it  off  during  the  winter  had  it  been  in 
market,  may,  and  generally  does,  cease  in  the  summer,  because  their 
own  crops  are  about  coming  in,  and  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  opening 
at  the  same  time  that  our  inland  navigation  does,  pour  in  their  supplies. 
We  have  had  a striking  example  of  this  within  the  last  year.  Flour,  last 
August,  $4  per  barrel — now,  $8 ; sales  constantly  making  to  arrive,  at 
95  50  to  96  50 ; the  seaboard  completely  bare  of  breadstuff's,  whilst  the 
interior  is  overflowing  with  them ; and  a large  fleet  of  vessels  waiting  in 
New  York  for  the  canals  to  open.  Such  a state  of  things  is  lamentable 
in  the  extreme.  But  is  there  no  remedy  for  it  ? The  Erie  Canal  is  evi- 
dently (even  when  it  is  open  for  half  the  year)  inadequate  to  do  the  busi- 
ness required  of  it;  and  even  if  it  was,  the  enormous  cost  of  transporta- 
tion upon  it,  consequent  upon  the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  refusing  to  enlarge  it,  and  the  shameful  exposures  made 
before  their  legislature  during  the  last  winter,  make  it  imperative  upon  the 
people  of  the  West  not  to  be  longer  at  the  complete  mercy  of  this  con- 
cern, kept  for  the  mere  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  fattening  successive 
hordes  of  public  plunderers. 

Mr.  Childs,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Price  Current  and  Commercial 
List,  says : “ If  we  make  a natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary 
line  North  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  this  time,  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  what  is 
* consumed  in  it.”  This  was  said  in  1842,  and  was  undoubtedly  true  at 
that  time ; but  as  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest  has  very  much 
increased  since  that  time,  the  probability  is,  that  the  Eastern  section  does 
not  at  present  produce  enough  for  its  own  consumption.  It  is  from  this 
region,  then — the  States  North  and  West  of  the  Ohio,  containing  the 
largest  quantity  of  fertile  land  in  one  body,  adapted  to  grain-growing,  in 
the  world — that  the  supplies  must  come  to  fill  a foreign  demand.  If  our 
views  and  estimates  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  natural  prices  of 
wheat  in  our  country  and  in  Europe  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  neither  pos- 
sesses any  very  decided  advantages  over  the  other.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  years  of  abundance  the  successful  competitor  for  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain  must  possess  some  more  decided  advantage  than  does 
either  at  present.  This,  we  should  have,  could  we  obtain  that  great  desi- 
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deratum— cheap  facilities  for  getting  our  wheat  and  flour  to  market  during 
the  winter  months.  We  should  then  possess,  what  no  other  grain-growing 
nation  in  the  world  possesses,  free  communication  the  whole  year  round 
between  that  part  of  the  country  which  furnishes,  and  the  country  which 
needs  our  supplies.  Ohio,  the  young  giant  of  the  West,  has  a system  of 
internal  improvements,  which  are,  indeed,  so  literally  44  internal,”  that 
they  remind  one  very  much  of  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  of  a man, 
who,  owning  a farm  some  distance  from  a public  thoroughfare,  should  set 
up  a “ system  of  internal  improvements  ” by  running  roads  through  it  in 
every  direction,  but  neglect  to  open  a road  to  the  great  highway  to  let  him 
out.  Her  “ internal  ” improvements,  opening  on  one  side  into  a lake  un- 
navigable  half  the  year,  and  on  the  other,  into  a river— once  spitefully 
described  by  John  Randolph,  as  being  44  frozen  up  all  winter,  and  dried  up 
all  summer,” — furnish  but  miserable  poor  facilities  for  getting  her  supplies 
to  market.  Every  man,  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the 
West,  knows  how  strong  a tendency  the  whole  supplies  of  this  country 
have  to  seek  a Northern  rather  than  a Southern  route  to  market,  and  in 
spite  of  much  heavier  transportation.  During  the  winter  months,  produce 
can  be  sent  with  perfect  safety  via  New  Orleans  ; but  at  this  time  the  Ohio, 
and  all  the  small  streams  and  canals  which  empty  into  it,  are  frozen  up. 
During  the  summer,  it  is  impossible  to  send  any  kind  of  produce  via  New 
Orleans,  without  almost  a certainty  of  its  being  injured  by  the  climate. 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  however,  immense  quantities  do  find 
their  way  there  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  but  more  from  necessity  than 
from  choice.  The  quotations  in  the  prices  current — 44  Ohio  flour,  via  New 
Orleans,”  50  cents  per  barrel  cheaper  than  44  Ohio,  via  canal,”  tell  the 
story  in  a manner  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

On  casting  our  eyes  over  a map  of  the  United  States,  we  are  struck 
with  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  country,  between  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Atlantic,  through  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  Chesapeake  jut- 
ting into  the  continent  at  this  part  of  the  coast,  brings  tide-water  much 
nearer  the  Alleghany  ridge  than  at  any  other  place  ; and  from  thence,  to 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  West,  it  is  comparatively  near.  The  sagacious 
eye  of  Washington  early  saw  the  advantages  of  this  route,  and  the  subse- 
quent efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Cumberland  road  shows  it  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. The  traveller  passing  over  this  road,  observes,  by  its  side,  near 
Wheeling,  a statue,  which,  he  is  told,  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing on  the  road,  to  the  honor  of  its  earliest  advocate  and  defender,  Henry 
Clay — a memento  more  honorable  than  a panel  in  the  rotunda  of  the  cap-  f 
itol — but  the  day  of  J^^tamized  roads  and  canals  has  passed,  and  that} 
greatest  of  modern  irapnSvOTRus!  railroads,  has  taken  their  place.  Such 
a road,  is  what  is  needed  between  the  seaboard  and  the  West.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  slowly  pushing  on  to  the  Ohio ; but  to  stop 
here,  would  be  like  stopping  the  Erie  Canal  at  Lockport ; to  make  it  of 
any  great  value,  it  should  be  continued  on  as  far  at  least  as  the  Erie  and 
Wabash  Canal.  Such  a road  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  not  only  to 
the  country  through  which  it  passed,  but  to  the  whole  United  States : to 
the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  North  and  East,  by 
opening  a constant  channel  with  their  best  customers,  and  cheapening  the 
price  of  breadstuffs ; to  the  commercial  interests,  by  affording  a steady 
supply  of  freights  ; to  the  cotton-growing  States,  by  lessening  the  cost  of 
manufactured  goods,  whether  made  at  home  or  abroad,  and  increasing  the 
consumption  of  cotton ; and  to  those  States  in  the  Northwest,  not  irame- 
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diately  benefited  by  the  road,  (Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,)  by  al- 
lowing their  surplus  to  come  forward,  in  regular  succession,  after  the 
heavy  supplies  from  other  sections  had  reached  the  seaboard.  Neither 
would  such  a road  be  impracticable.  None,  who  have  observed  the  as- 
tonishing progress  and  success  of  railroads  within  the  last  ten  years,  can 
doubt  that  such  a line  will,  ere  long,  be  completed.  The  common  no- 
tion, that  transportation  is  necessarily  expensive  on  railroads,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, grossly  erroneous.  The  Western  Railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany, 
a distance  of  200  miles,  transports  flour  between  those  two  places,  in  the 
summer,  for  30  cents  per  barrel ; and  such  are  the  advantages  of  rail- 
roads, that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  shipper  to  pay  that  rate  than  22  cents  per 
barrel  pfcr  vessel,  between  the  same  places.  It  is,  moreover,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  carried,  but  about  one* half  as  high  as  the  average  of 
freights  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  last  two  years.  Suppose  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Road  extended  to  a point  on  the  Erie  and  Wabash  Canal,  say 
at  Terre  Haute.  The  distance  to  this  place,  by  the  mail  routes  from 
Washington,  is  700  miles  ; and  a shipper  there  would  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  either  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  or  to  Baltimore.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  freights  on  the  Erie  and  Wabash  Canal,  but  presume 
a barrel  of  flour  could  not  be  delivered  in  New  York,  via  Erie  Canal,  for 
less  than  $1  50,  or  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  for  less  than  #1  30.  If  we 
take  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Western  Road,  as  a standard,  and 
double  it,  the  expense  of  delivering  a barrel  of  flour  in  Baltimore,  would 
be,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  less  than  by  either  of  the  other 
routes.  If  such  are,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  such  a road  to  the  most 
distant  point,  what  must  be  the  advantages  of  it  to  all  the  intermediate 
places  between  Wheeling  and  Terre  Haute,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  freights  on  the  Ohio  Canals  to  New  York,  are  very  little  less  than 
from  the  Erie  and  Wabash? 

It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  the  West  has  not,  ere  this,  woke  up 
to  the  importance  of  that  road.  It  seems  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight 
of,  whilst  numerous  meetings  have  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
forward  a railroad  to  Oregon,  to  open,  we  presume,  a trade  with  the 
“800,000,000  of  people”  Mr.  Walker  speaks  of,  and  induce  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  use  Indian  corn  instead  of  rice ; and  run  an  opposition  with  the 
South  Sea  islanders,  for  the  supply  of  the  Chinese  markets  with  sausages 
and  homony,  instead  of  bech-la-mar  and  edible  birds’  nests.  A railroad, 
running  through  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  terminating  at  Balti- 
j . more,  would  add  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  value  of  every  farn^  within  filly 
miles  of  it,  and  make  the  latter  place,  wha^mtrag^^ended  it  should  be, 
the  great  corn  mart  of  the  continent — th^HBuzi^OT  North  America.  It 
is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  lose 
every  year,  for  the  want  of  a winter  market  for  their  produce,  enough  to 
build,  fifty  or  seventy  miles  of  such  a road.  They  are  throwing  away  all 
the  natural  advantages  they  possess,  and  putting  themselves,  voluntarily, 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  500 
miles  further  off.  With  such  a road,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  emigrating,  and  her  wheat  crop  diminishing. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  connect  the  subject  of  foreign 
demand  for  our  breadstuflfs  with  those  of  tariffs,  free  trade,  and  protection. 
Any  one,  however,  who  will  compare  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  tor  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  different  changes  in  our  tariffs,  will  find  that  tfca 
fluctuations  in  prices  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  they  have 
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with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Walker  says  : “ For  the  manu- 
facturer, the  markets  of  the  world,  containing  a population  of  800,000,000, 
are  sacrificed— disabled  from  purchasing  our  products,  by  our  high  duties 
on  all  they  would  sell  in  exchange.”  Now  this  sounds  well,  and  would 
have  some  force  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
goods  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  breadstuff*,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  value  of  which  consists  of  transportation,  and  the  labor  of  those 
who  consume  but  a very  small  quantity  of  foreign  goods  whether  they  be 
high  or  low.  The  nations  who  want  breadstufis,  will  buy  them  where 
they  can  get  them  the  cheapest,  whether  they  have  to  pay  for  them  in 
goods  or  specie.  If  Great  Britain  can  buy  her  breadstufis  cheaper  in  the 
Baltic  than  of  us,  she  will  do  so,  and  send  her  manufactures  here  to  get 
the  specie  to  pay  for  them.  No  one  believes  that  any  system  of  commer- 
cial policy  that  we  may  adopt,  will  create  a demand  for  a single  bushel 
more  or  less  of  our  grain  in  Great  Britain,  or,  if  it  did,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  supply  it,  unless  we  can  undersell  all  competitors.  It  is  a matter 
of  prices,  far  more  than  of  tariffs.  The  question  of  free  trade,  or  protec- 
tion, between  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  between  us  and  other  nations.  The  cost  of  transportation  is,  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  a tariff  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  defence  of  free  trade,  says:  “The  farmer  and 
planter  have  a home  market  without  a tariff.”  This  may  bo  true  of  the 
planter ; but  what  kind  of  free  trade  is  that,  to  the  farmer,  which  admits 
the  goods  of  other  nations  free,  but  levies  an  export  duty  of  100  per  cent 
on  every.bushel  of  wheat  he  exports,  to  pay  for  them  ? This  home  tariff 
is,  however,  fast  working  out  its  legitimate  results.  Already,  we  see 
manufacturing  cities,  twice  as  large  as  Lowell,  springing  up  as  if  by  ma- 
gic in  the  West,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  capital  prevents  their  still 
more  rapid  extension.  If  it  is  important  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  to  break  down  our  tariff  to  admit  their  goods,  it  is  as  equally  im- 
portant to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  to  break 
down  this  tremendous  tariff  of  high  transportation,  which  is  building  up 
their  rivals  in  the  West  with  a rapidity  of  which  they  have  no  conception. 
The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  may,  ere  long, 
be  able  to  say  to  the  East — “ This  is  protection  enough  for  us,  ahd  we 
will  not,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  you,  submit  to  be  taxed  on  the  few  ar- 
ticles we  cannot  produce.”  With  the  South  and  West  against  them,  wo 
be  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  if  they  cannot, 
without  protection,  compete  with  their  rivals  in  Europe.  The  farmers  of 
the  West,  however,  should  remember,  that  they  are  at  present  protected  • 
by  a 20  per  cent  “an  valorem”  duty  on  wheat  and  flour,  and  that,  if  they 
would  have  the  privilege  of  “ buying  whero  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,” 
they  must  allow  the  people  on  the  seaboard  the  same  right ; and  that  a 
failure  of  crops  in  our  country,  half  as  extensive  as  that  which  now  af. 
Aids  Western  Europe,  would  make  it  an  object  to  do  that  which  was  done 
in  1837 — import  breadstufis  from  Europe. 

Our  foreign  demand  for  breadstufis,  has  heretofore  been  very  insignifi- 
cant, but  not,  therefore,  unimportant.  No  principle  is  better  understood 
among  business  men,  than  that  a deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  an  article 
enhances  the  value  of  the  whole,  far  more  than  the  value  oGrthe  deficiency ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a small  surplus  decreases  the  value  of  the 
whole  very  much  more  than  the  value  of  that  surplus.  It  was  on  this 
principle,  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  once  made  a bonfire  of  a 
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large  quantity  of  spices,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  balance  of  their 
stock ; and  the  foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  has,  heretofore,  by 
taking  off  a small  surplus  when  prices  reached  a low  mark,  had  a very 
beneficial  effect  upon  our  home  markets. 

A paragraph  in  the  English  newspapers,  received  by  recent  arrivals, 
shows,  in  a very  strong  light,  the  importance  of  a winter  communication 
with  the  interior.  Speaking  of  the  loan  of  £ 2, 000, 000  sterling,  recently 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Bank  of  France,  it  says : “ Russia 
does  not  want  French  manufactures  in  exchange  for  its  cereals,  but  the 
sale  of  its  agricultural  produce  is  a matter  of  vital  importance,  and  its 
granaries  are  known  to  be  full  of  grain.  The  policy  of  Nicholas  evi- 
dently is,  that  this  surplus  should  find  a market  before  the  American  sup- 
plies reach  Europe,  and  under  any  circumstances,  that  it  should  not  remain 
unsold.  Hence  he  has,  most  wisely,  given  France  the  means  of  trading 
with  his  own  subjects.” 

This  subject  has,  heretofore,  been  made  a matter  of  mere  vague  gen- 
eralities and  “ex  parte”  statements,  and  has  not  attracted  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  Involving,  as  it  does,  the  question,  whether 
we  may  or  may  not  (without  indulging  in  any  extravagant  expectations 
about  “feeding  the  world  ”)  add  permanently  to  the  value  of  our  other  ex- 
portable products,  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs,  it  is 
a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  country.  Our  humble  efforts 
have  been  directed  by  an  earnest  desire  after  the  truth  ; our  individual  in- 
terests are  stronger  than  our  pride  of  opinion  ; and  if  we  are  the  means, 
either  of  making  an  old  truth  better  understood,  or  of  eliciting  sounder 
views  or  more  logical  conclusions  from  others,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with 
the  conviction  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  unavailing,  and  that 
we  have  at  least  “done  the  State  some  service.” 


Art.  ffl.— THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

In  considering  the  advantage  which  Pennsylvania  is  to  derive  from  her 
beds  of  iron  ore,  it  would  be  pleasant,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  dwell  on 
the  wonderful  application  of  this  metal  to  the  purposes  of  human  life. 
Still  more  interesting  would  it  be,  to  notice  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
uses  of  iron  multiply,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  as  human  inge- 
nuity extends  its  range,  and  increases  the  number  of  its  devices.  This 
increase  in  the  use  of  iron,  we  suspect,  is  far  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
those  who  have  not  been  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 
Among  the  important  new  applications,  we  may  specify  the  iron  vessels, 
— the  trial  of  which  has  been  highly  satisfactory — the  iron  roofs,  iron  fronts, 
iron  buildings,  and  fire-proof  constructions  in  building,  which  are  adopted 
to  a wonderful  extent  in  some  portions  of  England,  and  will  be  very  rapid- 
ly brought  into  use  in  this  country ; and  the  iron  bridges,  railings,  vehicles, 
engines,  and  utensils,  which  are  everywhere  taking  the  place  of  the  wood- 
en predecessors.  Under  this  head,  we  may,  indeed,  place  that  greatest 
of  all  applications  of  iron — the  railway — because  railroads  are  a compara- 
tive novelty  in  our  country. 

* Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  1847,  by  C.  6.  Childs,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  1765,  there  were  shipped  by  sea  from  Philadelphia,  822  tons  of  bar 
iron,  price  £26  per  ton  ; and  813  tons  of  pig  iron,  price  £7  10s.  Com- 
pare this  statement  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Ellet,  President  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company,  in  his  late  able  Report,  of  the  4th  inst. : “ That 
the  mere  increase  of  the  production  of  this  metal,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Schuylkill,  alone,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  exceeds  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  all  the  furnaces  of  Great  Britain,  ninety  years  ago !” 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  iron  works,  the  earliest  official 
information  which  we  find,  is  contained  in  “ A Statement  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  execution  of  an  instruc- 
tion of  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  given  by  him  in 
obedience  to  a Resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  19th  of  March,  1812.” 
This  document  abounds  in  just  and  striking  views  of  the  true  elements  of 
national  prosperity — views,  worthy  of  the  able  financier  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  that  enlightened  and  illustrious  President, 
James  Madison.  This  work  was  prepared  by  Tench  Coxe,  Esq. 

From  this  work,  we  learn  the  number  of  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1810,  and  the  amount  of  their  yearly  products,  as  well  as  their  location. 


Philadelphia  County- 

Furnaces. 
Blast.  Air 

Product. 

Tons. 

820 

Valua. 

$71,000 

Northampton 

1 

300 

10,500 

Chester 

1,050 

42,000 

Lancaster 

4 

4,200 

135,400 

Dauphin 

2,790 

139,500 

Berks 

10 

4,142 

165,760 

Mifflin 

112 

3,660 

Cumberland...., 

2,900 

125,000 

Franklin- 

2 

1,3814 

45,785 

Huntingdon 

4,212 

112,318 

Fayette 

11. 

3,130 

178,120 

Westmoreland 

701 

78,200 

Beaver 

1 

390 

36,900 

Butler 

1 

350 

17,500 

Alleghany- 

2 

4 

400 

40,000 

Total 

... 44 

6 

26,8784 

$1,201,343 

In  order  to  show  the 

number  of  furnaces 

in 

the  United 

States,  the 

quantity  of  pig  iron  manufactured  by  the  same,  in  1810,  we  have  made  up 
the  following  table  from  the  work  above  referred  to  : — 

HUMBER  OP  FURNACES  ANT)  YEARLY  PRODUCT,  IN  1810. 


Furnaces. 

Product*. 

Blast. 

Air. 

Total. 

Tous. 

Value. 

Maine 

... 

2 

2 

uncertain. 

Massachusetts 

... 

... 

... 

2,3404 

$154,700 

Vermont  

8 

2 

10 

1,246 

122,000 

Rhode  Island- 

... 

9 

9 

17 

3,970 

Connecticut 

... 

8 

8 

46,180 

New  York 

11 

10 

21 

3,359 

362,020 

New  Jersey 

... 

... 

12 

5,859 

361,952 

Pennsylvania 

44 

6 

50 

26,878} 

1,301,343 

Maryland 

9 

1 

10 

5,000 

249,653 

Virginia 

16 

2 

13 

6,930} 

171,312 

Ohio 

... 

... 

3 

1,187 

109,090 

Kentucky 

... 

... 

... 

4 

1,000 

Tennessee 

... 

... 

6 

587 

98,077 

Total 

88 

32 

154 

53,908} 

$2,961,277 
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The  character  of  Philadelphia,  as  a manufacturing  city,  had  even  then 
attracted  attention.  The  document  above  mentioned,  makes  the  following 
statement,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  its  date,  is  well  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice  : “The  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  (within  the 
strict  charter  limits  of  less  than  two  square  miles,)  containing,  on  about 
1,100  acres  of  land,  53,722  persons,  ^amount  to  $9,347,767.”  So  early, 
and  before  our  anthracite  coal  was  known,  and  when  our  iron  trade  was 
in  its  infancy,  did  Philadelphia  assume  the  position  (which  she  is  destined 
yet  to  hoid  in  most  conspicuous  and  undeniable  pre-eminence)  of  the  great 
manufacturing  city  of  the  Union. 

By  a most  remarkable  arrangement  of  Providence,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  such  wonderful  deposits  of  coal  are  found,  is  also  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  iron  ore.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any  counties, 
which  do  not  possess  some  of  the  ores  of  this  metal ; but  the  proximity  of 
beds  of  iron  ore  to  the  great  coal  fields,  and  the  abundance  of  limestone 
in  the  same  districts,  are  circumstances  of  great  importance,  and  indicate 
clearly  the  great  leading  occupation  of  Pennsylvania.  Already,  one-half 
of  the  iron  produced  in  the  Union,  is  produced  in  this  State.  The  dis- 
covery, six  years  since,  of  the  method  of  using  anthracite  coal,  in  the  re- 
duction of  iron  ore,  was,  of  course,  the  event  which  completed  the  full  ex- 
hibition  of  our  mineral  wealth. 

in  order  to  show  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  State,  in  furnishing  facili- 
ties for  bringing  the  iron  of  our  mountains,  as  well  as  the  coal,  to  the  sea- 
board, and  also  the  trade  of  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing official  statement  from  a valuable  document,  exhibiting  the  financial 
afiairs  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  W.  Hammond,  late  chief  clerk  of  the 
Auditor-GeneraPs  office ; — 


RAILROADS. 

Columbia  Railway. 

Length. 

Miles. 

82 

Cost. 

$4,204,969  96 

Alleghany  Portage 
Railway 

36 

1,828,461  35 

Total 

118 

$6,033,431  31 

UNFINISHED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Cost. 

North  Branch  Extension.  $2,184,939  60 


West  Branch  “ . 352,456  79 

Erie  “ . 3,160,566  76 

Wisconisco  Feeder. 390,013  23 

Alleghany  44  31,171  56 

Gettysburg!!  Railroad....  667,917  61 


CANALS. 


Eastern  Division... 

Length. 

Miles. 

43 

Cost. 

$1,736,599  42 

Juniata  “ 

130 

3.531,4 12  21 

Western  44 

105 

3,069,877  38 

Delaware  44 

CO 

1,381,741  96 

Susq’han’h  “ 

39 

896,379  52 

N’rihBr’ch  “ 

73 

1,580,670  87 

WcstBr’ch44 

72 

1,808,472  10 

French  C’k 44 

45 

795,801  74 

Beaver  “ 

25 

511,671  19 

Total........ 

592 

$15,362,526  39 

Total $7,087,065  60 


RECAPITULATION. 


Length. 

Cost. 

Miles. 

Railroads  finished. 

118 

$6,033,431 

31 

Canals  44 

592 

15,302,626 

39 

Canals  unfinished. 

unc. 

7,087,065 

60 

Locomotives  and 

engines cost 

.... 

473,919 

97 

Explurat’y  surveys. 

... . 

111,375 

83 

Appraisers  and  Ca- 

nal Board 

.... 

81,875 

88 

Total  cost... 

$29,090,294 

98 

After  surveying  this  vast  expenditure  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  development  of  her  own  resources,  let  us  call  attention,  byway  of  con- 
trast, to  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  sum  of  all  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 
fortifications,  and  harbore,  and  for  the  improvement  of  rivers,  from  1806 
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to  1845,  is  only  $17,199,223 ! And  then,  when  tfe  come  to  add  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  constructed  in  our  State  by  private  enterprise,  and 
find  the  whole  amounting  up  to  $80,000,000,  or  more,  how  nobly  does 
Pennsylvania  appear  in  comparison  with  even  the  federal  government 
itself! 

Great  Britain  is  the  country  to  which  we  must  look  for  historical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  The  iron  trade  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  taken  as,  in  some  measure,  a prospective  representation 
of  our  own.  For  this  reason,  accurate  information  respecting  the  pro- 
gress and  present  extent  of  that  trade,  is  of  great  value  in  this  country  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  information  of  such 
a character,  which  we  have  prepared  from  late  important  Parliamentary 
documents,  and  other  authentic  sources. 

The  earliest  iron  works  in  Britain,  were  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  where, 
says  a quaint  historian,  “abundance  of  wood  is  yearly  spent.”  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  effect  of  the  iron  works  in  producing  a scarcity  of 
timber  for  ship-building  was  felt;  and  in  1581,  an  act  was  passed,  requi- 
ring  that,  inasmuch  as.  “the  necessary  provision  of  wood  doth  daily  decay 
and  become  scant,”  no  new  iron  works  should  be  erected  within  twenty- 
two  miles  of  London,  nor  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  River  Thames; 
and  a subsequent  act  ordered,  that  “ no  timber  of  the  size  of  one  foot  at 
the  stub,  should  be  used  as  fuel<  at  any  iron  work.”  In  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  attempts  were  made  to  smelt  iron  with  pit  coal, 
but  without  success  ; and  the  iron  works  in  many  parts  were  stopped  en- 
tirely, and  in  others  diminished  their  operations. 

About  1620,  Edward  Lord  Dudley  discovered  a process  for  the  use  of 
pit  coal,  and  obtained  a patent.  He  erected  a furnace,  and  succeeded  in 
making  seven  tons  of  iron  per  week ; but  the  mob  destroyed  his  works, 
and  defeated  his  plans,  and  it  was  a century  before  his  process  came  into 
general  use. 

A historian  writing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  says : “ Very  many 
measures  of  ironstone  ore  are  placed  together  under  the  great  ten  yards’ 
thickness  of  coal,  and  upon  another  thickness  of  coal,  two  yards  thick,  not 
yet  mentioned,  called  the  bottom  coal,  or  heathern  coal,  as  if  God  had  de- 
creed the  time  when  and  bow  smiths  should  be  supplied,  and  this  island, 
also,  with  iron ; and  most  especially,  that  this  coal  and  ironstone  should 
give  the  first  and  last  occasion  for  the  invention  of  making  iron  with  pit 
coal.”  The  same  writer  states,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  James  I., 
there  were  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  800  furnaces,  forges, 
or  iron-mills,  making  iron  with  charcoal.  Of  these,  he  reckons  300  to 
have  been  blast  furnaces,  each  making  15  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  and 
some  20  tons,  working  40  weeks  in  the  year ; the  forges  making  from  3 to 
6 tons  of  bar  iron  per  week. 

For  want  of  a supply  of  fuel,  the  quantity  6f  iron  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  steadily  decreased,  although  the  demand  increased.  Recourse  was 
therefore  had  to  foreign  countries.  From  1710  to  1718,  the  quantity  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  annually,  (being  chiefly  from  Sweden  and 
Spain,)  averaged  about  17,000  tons,  and  the  duty  upon  it  about  £35,000. 
As  late  as  1769,  there  were  imported  from  Russia  alone,  34,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces,  and  the  make,  in 
each  county,  in  the  year  1740  : — 

VOL.  xvi. — no.  vi.  37 
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Counties. 

Furnaces. 

Toni.  | 

Counties. 

Furnaces. 

Tons. 

Brecon 

2 

600 

Sussex 

10 

1,400 

Glamorganshire 

2 

400 

Yorkshire 

6 

1,400 

Carmarthenshire 

1 

100 

Nottinghamshire  .. 

1 

200 

Denbighshire 

2 

550 

Derbyshire 

4 

800 

Monmouthshire 

2 

900 

Warwickshire 

2 

700 

Cheshire 

3 

1,700 

Worcestershire 

2 

' 700 

Herefordshire 

3 

1,350 

Salop 

6 

2,100 

Gloucestershire 

6 

2,850 

And  Staffordshire,  only... 

2 

1,000 

Hampshire 

1 

200 

— 

Kent 

4 

400 

Total 

59 

17,350 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  300  furnaces  before  mentioned,  had  now 
dwindled  to  59,  making  17,350  tons  aunually,  or  not  quite  300  tons  to 
each  furnace. 

In  1760,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  put  in  operation,  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works, 
in  Scotland,  blowing  cylinders;  an  invention  which,  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  blast,  increased  the  product  of  the  establishment  using  it. 

In  1775,  commenced  a new  period  in  the  history  of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  Watt’s  improved  steam-engine  then  came  into  use,  for  pump- 
ing water  from  the  mines,  and  for  blowing  furnaces.  In  1783,  Mr.  Cort 
obtained  two  patents,  one  for  the  process  called  puddling,  and  the  other  for 
rolling  machines.  These  advantages  led  to  a rapid  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron. 

In  1788,  there  were,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  26  charcoal  fur- 
naces, making  14,500  tons  ; 59  coke  furnaces,  making  53,800  tons  ; total 
furnaces,  85  ; total  tons,  68,300. 

In  1796,  there  were,  in  all,  121  furnaces,  making  125,079  tons. 

In  1806,  an  accurate  return  was  made  to  Parliament,  which  showed  the 
following  result : 222  coke  furnaces,  making  250,406  tons ; 1 1 charcoal 
furnaces,  making  7,800  tons  ; total  furnaces,  233  ; total  tons,  258,206. 

In  1823  and  1830,  returns  were  made,  which  show  a great  increase  as 
compared  with  1806  : — 


182!.  1830. 


Furnaces. 

Tons. 

Furnaces. 

Tons. 

Staffordshire 

84 

133,590 

123 

212,604 

Shropshire 

38 

57,923 

48 

73,418 

Rest  of  England, 

43 

43,728 

49 

52,252 

Wales,  (exclusive  of  North  Wales.) 

72 

182,325 

113 

277,642 

Scotland 

22 

24,500 

27 

37,500 

Total 

259 

442,066 

360 

653,416 

Let  us  now 

bring  these  statistics  of  progress  into  one 

table : — 

Years. 

Fumnces. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Furnaces. 

Tons. 

1740 

59 

17,350 

1823 

250 

*442,066 

1788 

85 

68.300 

1830 

360 

*653,416 

1796 

121 

125,079 

1839 

378 

1,347,790 

1806 

233 

258,206 

1841 

.... 

1,387,551 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  manufacture  of  iron,  in  Great  Britain, 
has  now  reached  2,000,000  tons.  In  Scotland,  the  manufacture  was  found 
to  have  trebled  in  six  years,  prior  to  1845.  At  the  beginning  of  June, 
1846,  there  were  in  blast,  in  Scotland,  95  furnaces  ; out  of  blast,  35 ; 


• Exclusive  of  North  Wales,  which,  for  1823,  is  estimated  at  10,000  ton*,  and,  for 
1830,  at  25,000. 
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making  a total  of  130.  The  furnaces  in  blast,  at  that  time,  produced  an 
average  of  110  tons  per  week,  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  543,400  tons  a year 
for  all. 

The  quantity  of  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  1839,  was  24,360 
tons,  the  most  of  which  came  from  Sweden. 

The  British  duties  on  foreign  bar  iron  have  been  as  follows : — 


Per  ton.  I Per  ton. 


Years. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Years. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

1782 

2 

16 

2 

1809 

5 

9 

10 

1797 

3 

4 

7 

1813 

6 

9 

10 

1802 

15 

5 

1819 

6 

10 

0 

1805 

1 

0 

If  imported  in  British  ships  ; 

1806 

5 

7 

51 

and  if  in  foreign  ships 

7 

18 

6 

In  1825,  the  duty  on  foreign  bar  iron  was  reduced  to  £1  10s. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  high  duties  imposed  for  so  long  a period 
on  foreign  iron,  had  a great  influence  in  promoting  the  iron  manufacture 
in  Great  Britain.  Exertion  was  called  forth,  and  ingenuity  was  stimu- 
lated, until  this  department  of  business  acquired  a strength  which  enabled 
it  to  stand  against  the  world.  When  this  position  had  been  attained,  and 
the  iron  manufacture  had  risen,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
to  a point  at  which  it  could  defy  all  competition,  the  restrictive  duties  were 
materially  reduced. 

The  hot  blast,  (one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the  history  of 
the  iron  manufacture)  was  first  suggested,  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Neilson,  of 
Glasgow,  who  took  out  a patent.  This  discovery,  being  found  of  greater 
value  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  the 
Scotch  coal,  greatly  increased  the  iron  manufacture  of  that  country.  A 
Scotch  manufacturer,  in  writing  on  the  subject,  pronounces  the  hot  blast 
44  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  metallurgy  of  the  present  age.” 

In  1838,  Mr.  Crane,  an  iron-master  in  South  Wales,  made  known  to 
the  British  Association  that  he  had  succeeded  in  applying  the  hot  blast  to 
the  anthracite  coal  with  complete  success  ! This  step  in  the  progress  of 
discovery  opened  a new  world  in  Pennsylvania.  The  news  of  it  made 
known  to  us  the  great  design  of  our  vast  anthracite  coal  deposits. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  led,  by  a natural  transition  in  this  historical 
sketch,  to  give  an  account  of  the  iron  interest  of  Pennsylvania.  In  doing 
this,  wo  shall,  of  course,  give  prominence  to  the  anthracite  iron  manufac- 
ture, because,  in  this  department,  our  State  enjoys  unrivalled,  and  almost 
exclusive  advantages.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained  copious 
statistics,  showing  the  wonderful  progress  and  present  extent  of  this  branch 
of  business  in  this  State ; and  the  exhibition  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  make,  will  convince  our  readers  that,  if  it  were  not  insufferably  vain  in 
any  State  of  our  sisterhood  to  assume  the  title  of  Empire,  such  priority 
would  clearly  belong  to  Pennsylvania. 

We  commence  with  a statement  which  we  have  prepared  from  the 
United  States  census  of  1840.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics  in 
that  census  are  far  from  being  of  a satisfactory  character,  incompetent 
persons  having  been  employed  to  obtain  them.  But  as  we  have  nothing 
more  authentic  for  that  date,  we  resort  to  the  census,  as  affording  informa- 
tion which  may  be  considered  as  at  least  a basis  for  a general  estimate  : — 
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CAST  IRON. 

No.  of  Ton* 

BAA  IRON. 

Bloora’ries,  Ton* 

PURL. 
Tons  con- 

No.  of  men, 

, Capital  in* 

Name  of  county. 

furnace*,  produced 

. forge*, 
rollmg-m’i 

produced. 

i. 

suraed. 

including 

mirier*. 

vested. 

Adams. 

3 

50 

40 

10 

8io,ooo 

Alleghany 

28 

6,584 

12 

28,100 

74,187 

1,305 

931,000 

Armstrong 

3 

1,031 

... 



1,052 

141 

48,000 

Beaver— 

4 

260 

... 

201 

28 

30,000 

Bedford 

9 

7,765 

2 

8,398 

14,497 

821 

253,000 

Berks 

11 

8,220 

36 

6,569 

42,245 

1,185 

655,644 

Bradford 

2 

45 

... 

20 

8 

1,600 

Butler 

625 

• • • 

• *tl  ... 

1,175 

25 

16,500 

Centre 

7 

7,500 

9 

10,110 

20,400 

603 

96,000 

Chester 

3 

1,619 

10 

2,031 

8,677 

245 

198.000 

Clinton- 

Clearfield 

2 

1 

1,G92 

4 

663 

10,598 

905 

360,000 

Columbia 

2 

1,300 

2,000 

80 

80,000 

Crawford 

2 

100 

125 

10 

7,500 

Cumberland-... 

6 

2,830 

5 

2,150 

10,600 

400 

110,000 

Dauphin 

3 

3,000 

3 

466 

5,537 

224 

120,000 

Delaware 

1 

100 

150 

12 

20,000 

Erie- 

1 

100 

150 

20 

15,000 

Fayette 

9 

1,800 

3 

703 

4,050 

292 

70,000 

Franklin 

8 

3,610 

11 

1,125 

8,653 

518 

258,500 

Huntingdon 

20 

13,855 

27 

14,093 

39,367 

1,357 

780,100 

Indiana 

80 

1 

30 

170 

19 

18,000 

Lancaster 

11 

6,912 

14 

2,090 

16,525 

784 

420,500 

Lebanon 

3 

3,120 

3 

297 

6,108 

231 

233,000 

Lehigh 

COO 

1 

3,000 

4,714 

93 

20,500 

Luzerne 

870 

1 

86 

955 

88 

43,000 

Lycoming 

4 

600 

3 

270 

1,230 

125 

283,000 

Mercer 

59 

126 

11 

4,712 

Mifflin- 

4 

1,904 

*2 

600 

3,365 

207 

144,500 

Montgomery... 

1,150 

5 

• 640 

17,200 

284 

100,000 

Northampton.... 

6 

3,523 

4 

910 

6,227 

164 

95,000 

Perry 

8 

2,951 

2 

1,300 

16,152 

339 

303,150 

Philadelphia 

3 

287 

1 

1,752 

4,650 

25 

314,050 

Schuylkill 

2,109 

3 

365 

8,942 

138 

107,000 

Somerset- 

1 

20 

50 

9 

1.000 

Union 

2 

355 

1 

150 

427 

39 

22,000 

Venango 

6,546 

1 

208 

10,120 

462 

232,000 

Warren 

3 

30 

18 

7 

3,660 

York 

5,113 

*4 

1,118 

15,200 

308 

73,655 

Total 

213 

98,395 

169 

87,244 

357,903 

11,522 

$7,781,471 

In  connection  with  ihe  account  of  the  British  iron  trade,  we  give  the 
following  statement  (which  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  subject  will 
regard  as  a very  important  one)  of  the  prices  of  merchant  bar  iron,  in 
Liverpool,  for  a period  of  forty. one  consecutive  years.  We  invite  special 
attention  to  this  table.  It  reveals  some  facts,  which  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  must  acknowledge  to  be  remarkable,  and  for  which  they  may  find  it 
difficult  to  account.  It  appears  that,  as  the  duties  advanced,  prices  of  iron 
declined,  and  that  this  sequence  was  invariable.  When  the  manufacture 
became  extensive  and  independent,  the  duties  were  reduced ; and  prices 
materially  advanced,  until  they -are  now  nearly  double  what  they  were 
when  the  duties  were  at  the  highest  point : — 
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▲X  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SELLING  PRICE  OF  ENGLISH  MERCHANT  BAR  IRON,  IN  LIVERPOOL,  FROM  THE 
YEAR  1806  TO  1846,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE,  AS  FURNISHED  BY  MESSRS.  JEVONS,  SONS  & CO. 

Price  per  ton.  Price  per  ton.  Price  per  ton. 

Year.  Month.  £ g.  d.  Year.  Month.  £ $.  <L  Year.  Month.  £ m.  d. 

1806—  May 17  10  0 1818— June 10  15  0 1832— May 5 15  0 

July 17  0 0 Aug 10  0 0 Aug.. 5 10  0 

Nov 16  0 0 Sept. 1110  0 Nov 5 15  0 

1807—  Feb. 17  0 0 Dec 12  10  0 Dec. 6 50 

March 16  10  0 1819— May : 11  10  0 1833— Feb 6 15  0 

July 16  0 0 June 11  0 0 April 7 0 0 

Aug 15  10  0 1820— March 10  10  0 Sept 7 5 0 

Sept 15  0 0 June 9 10  0 OcL 7 15  0 

1808—  SepL 14  10  0 1821— Jnn 9 0 0 1834— April 7 12  6 

1809—  Jan 15  10  0 Feb 8 15  0 May 7 0 0 

Feb 16  0 0 March 9 10  0 Aug 6 12  6 

March 15  0 0 June 8 15  0 SepL ..  6 10  0 

Sept 14  10  0 Aug 8 10  0 1835— Feb 6 7 6 

OcL 14  5 0 1822— Jan 8 0 0 March 6 10  0 

1810—  Jan 14  10  0 June 8 10  0 June 6 7 6 

June 14  5 0 1823 — July 8 00  Aug.  1st...  6 50 

SepL 14  0 0 Nov- 8 10  0 Aug.  31st.  6 10  0 

Oct 15  0 0 1824— Jan 8 15  0 Sept.  lGth.  7 00 

1811—  Aug 14  100  July 9 15  0 Oct.  1st...,  7 10  0 

SepL 14  0 0 SepL 10  0 0 Nov.  30th.  8 0 0 

1812—  May 13  13  0 Oct.  4th 11  0 0 Dec.  8th....  8 50 

Juno 13  5 0 OcL  18th...  11  10  0 1836— Jan 10  10  0 

Julv 13  10  0 Oct.  23d....  13  0 0 April26th.  1110  0 

Oct.  1st....  13  5 0 Nov.  24th.  12  10  0 July 11  5 0 

Oct.  22d....  12  15  0 Dec. 13  0 0 Oct 11  0 0 

Dec 13  0 0 1825— Jan 14  0 0 Nov- 10  15  0 

1813—  Feb 12  10  0 Feb 15  0 0 Dec 10  10  0 

April 12  5 0 March 14  10  0 1837— Feb 10  5 0 

June 12  0 0 April 14  0 0 March 9 15  0 

Dec. 13  0 0 Aug 13  0 0 May 9 00 

1814—  Feb 13  10  0 Aug 12  10  0 June 8 10  0 

March 13  0 0 Sept 1110  0 July 7 50 

April 13  10  0 1826— Jan 11  0 0 Aug 6 15  0 

May 14  0 0 April 10  10  0 Aug.  15th.  7 50 

June 13  15  0 May 9 10  0 Aug.  19th.  8 00 

Aug 13  10  0 Oct 10  0 0 Aug.  31st.  8 15  0 

Nov 13  5 0 1827— March 9 10  0 Sept  - 9 10  0 

1815—  Feb 13  10  0 April 8 15  0 Dec 9 15  0 

May 13  0 0 July 9 10  0 1838— Jan 9 10  0 

June 12  10  0 Dec 9 5 0 Dec 9 15  0 

June  30....  12  0 0 1828— Jan 9 0 0 1839— Jan 10  5 0 

July 1110  0 March 8 15  0 Mav 10  0 0 

Aug 11  0 0 April 8 10  0 June 9 15  0 

Dec. 1110  0 April  25th.  8 5 0 Sept 9 10  0 

1816—  March 11  0 0 May 8 00  1840— Jan 9 00 

April 10  15  0 Oct 8 5 0 Dec 8 00 

June 10  10  0 Dec 7 15  0 1841— April 7 15  0 

July 10  0 0 1829— April 7 10  0 1842— Jan 6 10  0 

July.... 9 15  0 June 7 5 0 Dec 5 5 0 

Aug 9 10  0 Aug- 7 00  1843— April 5 00 

Oct 9 0 0 OcL 6 15  0 Juno 4 10  0 

Oct 8 15  0 Dec 6 12  6 1844— Jan 5 0 0 

1817—  Feb 8 10  0 1830— March 6 10  0 April  18th.  5 10  0 

March 9 10  0 June 6 15  0 May  1st....  6 60 

July 10  10  0 Oct 6 10  0 Oct.  3d 5 10  0 

Aug 12  0 0 Nov 6 50  Dec.  3d....  5 15  0 

Ocl 13  0 0 1831— May 6 2 6 Dec. 20th..  6 00 

1818—  Feb 12  15  0 June 6 0 0 1845— Jan.  2d ... . 6 10  0 

April 11  15  0 Oct 5 17  6 Feb.  3d  . . 7 10  0 

May 11  5 0 Dec 6 50  March  3d...  9 00 
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Price  per  ton. 
Year.  Month.  £ s.  d. 

Price  per  ton. 
Year.  Month.  £ s.  d. 

Year.  Month. 

Price  per  toa. 
£ a.  <L 

1845 — March  28th 

10  0 0 

1845— Sept.  18th. 

8 50 

1846 — May 

...  8 15  0 

May  3d.... 

9 10  0 

Sept.  26th. 

8 15  0 

June..... 

...  8 10  0 

May  19th.. 

9 00 

Nov.  4th. « 

9 00 

July..—. 

...  8 15  0 

June  3d.... 

8 10  0 

1846 — Jan.. 

9 00 

Aug 

...  9 00 

Aug.  4th. . 

7 15  0 

Feb 

9 50 

Oct.—., 

...  9 20 

Sept.  3d.. . 

e oo 

April 

9 00 

Dec. ...... 

...  9 50 

The  following  duties  were  imposed  upon  foreign  iron,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  in — 


B.  d. 


1803  

1804  

1805  

1806  to  1808. 
1809  to  1812. 


4 17  1 

5 10 

5 7 5} 

5 9 10 


1813  to  1818 

1819  to  1825 

If  imported  in  British  ships ; 
if  in  foreign  ships 


6 9 10 

6 10  0 

7 18  6 


In  1825,  Mr.  Henries,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  a con- 
siderable reduction  on  the  duties  on  forge  iron.  Mr.  Huskisson,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  offered  the  resolutions  for  these  alterations,  which 
were  carried,  and  the  following  duties  fixed,  on  the  5th  January,  1825 : — 

Old  duty.  Present  doty. 

Iron — In  bars  or  unwrought,  per  ton,  the  produce  of  any  £ s.  <L  £ b.  d- 

British  possession,  and  imported  from  thence, 1 2 2 0 2 6 

In  bars  or  unwrought,  the  produce  of  any  other  country,  p.  ton.  6 10  0 l 10  0 

Before  entering  upon  the  Pennsylvania  iron  trade,  we  will  give  place  to 
some  miscellaneous  information  of  an  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  curious 
description,  respecting  the  iron  trade  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  &c., 
which  must  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  works  of  Scrivenor  and 
other  writers,  from  which  we  derive  these  notices,  have  been  accessible 
to  very  few,  even  among  our  iron -masters  ; and  we  think  that  the  infor- 
mation thus  furnished,  will  be  highly  acceptable  in  a community  so  deeply 
interested  in  everything  connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture. 

In  Russia,  iron  ores  have  been  known  from  time  immemorial,  but  we 
have  no  information  respecting  mining  operations  in  early  periods.  In 
1569,  the  English  obtained,  by  treaty,  the  privilege  of  seeking  for  and 
smelting  iron  ore,  on  condition  that  they  should  teach  the  Russians  the 
art  of  working  this  metal,  and  pay,  on  the  exportation  of  every  pound,  one 
half-penny.  Peter  the  Great,  himself,  wrought  in  the  iron  works,  before 
he  set  out,  in  1698,  on  his  first  journey  into  foreign  countries.  Remain- 
ing some  time  in  Saxony,  he  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  mining,  but  requested  the  King  of  Poland  to  give  him  some  work- 
men, and  in  the  following  year  twelve  were  obtained.  In  1719,  Lieut. 
Col.  Henning,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  travelled  through  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  collect  information  respecting  mines  and  foundries,  and 
on  his  return,  wire  manufactories,  forges  for  steel,  &c.,  were  set  up. 

All  iron  works,  erected  ..with  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  pay  a tax  of 
about  six  cents  on  each  pood  of  raw  iron,  and  those  without  that  assistance, 
about  four  cents.  The  pood  is  36  English  pounds.  For  every  forge,  the 
owner  pays  the  crown  200  rubles  yearly,  or  about  8184. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  some  of  the  iron  works,  in  Russia, 
is  astonishing.  At  the  crown  mines  of  Barnaul  48,000  boors  are  em- 
ployed. The  iron  works  of  the  Stroganof  family  have  about  them,  and  on 
the  district  belonging  to  the  family,  83,000  vassals  of  the  male  sex  ! Many 
of  the  private  works  give  rise  to  villages,  which  are,  in  size  and  popula- 
tion, like  our  cities.  The  Barnaul  mines  afford  some  ore  which  yields 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  iron ; but  25  per  cent  is  more  common. 
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The  exports  of  iron  from  all  the  ports  of  Russia,  except  those  of  the 
Caspian,  in  1793,  were : — 


Poods.  Value  in  rabies. 

Bar  iron* 2,593,757  4,258,888 

Sorted - 491,575  901,454 


The  ruble  is  3s.  Id.  sterling,  and  is  divided  into  100  copecs. 

In  1828,  there  were,  in  the  Russian  dominions,  19  foundries,  forges, 
and  mines,  belonging  to  the  crown  ; and  148  establishments  belonging  to 
private  families. 

The  exports  of  bar  iron  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  America,  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  years  specified  : — 

Poodi.  Poods.  Poods. 

1783 6,615  I 1792 132,380  I 1797 112,260 

1785 38,618  | 1794 256,635  | 1804 278,264 

The  exportation  of  iron  from  Russia,  ha3  been  upon  the  decline  since 
1784. 

In  1832,  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  803,508  poods  of 
bar  iron ; and  in — 

Bar.  Sheet.  Bar.  Sheet. 

Poods.  Poods.  Poods.  Poods. 

1833  504,750  64,234  I 1837 262,000  40,000 

1834  345,080  13,186  | 1838 270,000  36,593 

Sweden  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  iron.  In  1740,  there  were  490 

foundries  for  making  bar  iron  and  other  iron  manufactures,  which  produced 

40,600  tons.  In  that  year,  the  government  established  an  office  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  iron,  by  lending  money  on  the  ore,  even  at  so  low 
a rate  as  4 per  cent. 

In  1833,  there  were,  in  Sweden,  from  330  to  340  smelting  furnaces, 
producing  about  90,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  smelting  furnaces  are  li- 
censed for  a particular  quantity.  These  licenses  are  granted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Mines,  which  has  a control  over  all  the  iron  works  and  mining 
operations.  The  iron-masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manufacture, 
which  must  not  exceed  their  privilege,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  con- 
fiscated. 

The  iron  mine  of  Dannemora  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Sweden.  It 
has  been  wrought  for  four  centuries,  and  still  yields  abundance  of  the  best 
iron  in  Europe.  It  was  first  wrought  as  a silver  mine.  The  annual  yield 
of  this  mine  is  about  4,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which  is  sent  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Sykes,  in  Hull,  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Oreground  Iron,  taking  its  name  from  the  port  at  which  it  is  shipped. 
The  first,  or  best  mark,  is  L.,  which  sells  at  £40  per  ton ; while  the  best 
Russian  mark,  the  C.  C.  N.  D.,  is  seldom  higher  than  £20  per  ton. 

The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Dannemora  iron  has  never  been 
explained.  Some  chemists  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  of  manganese.  Ber- 
zelius attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  the  metal  of  Silicia ; while  others 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  process  employed. 

The  exports  of  iron  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  from  1830  to 
1838,  were  as  follows  : — 


Bars. 

Other  iron. 

Bars. 

Other  iron. 

1830 

422  1835 

28,728 

476 

1831 ; 

683  1836...... 

560 

1832 

20,002 

1,222  1837 

10,709 

151 

1833- 

343  1838- 

585 

1834- 

287 
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The  total  exports  in  1838,  were  81,754  tons. 

Spain  has  iron  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  probably  more  ductile  than 
any  other.  But  Spain  has  never  manufactured  to  any  great  extent. 

An  ancient  writer  (Diodorus  Siculus)  says : “The  Celterberians  make 
weapons  and  darts  in  an  admirable  manner ; for  they  bury  plates  of  iron 
so  long  under  ground,  until  the  rust  hath  consumed  the  weaker  part,  and 
so  the  rest  becomes  more  strong  and  firm.  Of  this,  they  make  swords 
and  other  warlike  weapons  ; and,  with  these  arms  thus  tempered,  they  so 
cut  through  everything  in  their  way,  that  neither  shield,  helmet,  nor  bone, 
can  withstand  them.” 

The  quantity  of  iron  sent  from  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  from  1711  to 
1718,  averaged  1,560  tons  annually.  From  1729  to  1735,  the  average 
was  1,770  tons.  After  about  1750,  the  exportation  declined,  and  in  1795 
ceased  entirely.  No  iron  comes  to  the  United  States  from  Spain. 

Improvement  in  Steel. — An  eminent  London  cutler,  Mr.  Weiss,  has 
remarked,  that  steel  seemed  to  bo  much  improved  when  it  had  become 
rusty  in  the  earth,  and  provided  the  rust  was  not  factitiously  produced  by 
the  application  of  acids.  He  accordingly  buried  some  razor  blades,  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  the  result  fully  corresponded  to  his  expectation. 
Analogy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  might  hold  good  with  respect 
to  iron,  under  similar  circumstances.  So,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
justness  of  his  views,  he  purchased,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  all  the 
iron,  amounting  to  fifteen  tons,  with  which  the  piles  of  the  London  bridge 
had  been  shod.  A part  of  this  iron  had  become  extremely  and  beautifully 
sonorous,  and  possessed  a degree  of  toughness  quite  unapproachcd  by 
common  iron,  and  was,  indeed,  an  imperfect  carburet.  It  produced  steel, 
of  a quality  infinitely  superior  to  any  with  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  Mr.  Weiss  had  met ; insomuch  that,  while  it  was  in  general  re- 
quest among  the  workmen  for  tools,  they  demanded  higher  wages  for 
working  it.  About  eight  tons  of  the  iron  was  found  to  be  of  this  quality. 
The  remainder  was  inferior,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  its  hav- 
ing been  less  favorably  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  agents  producing 
the  change. 

Having  given  a brief  review  of  the  iron  trade  in  Europe,  we  return  to 
the  history  of  this  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Seybert’s  Statistics,  prepared  from  official  documents,  he  states  that 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  1810,  was  as  follows : — 
153  furmnfes,  making  53,908  tons  iron ; 320  forges,  making  24,541  tons  of 
bar  iron  ; 316  trip-hammers  and  34  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  which  re- 
quired 6,500  tons  of  iron,  and  410  naileries,  in  which  15,727,914  pounds 
of  nails  had  been  made.  The  value  of  these  manufactures  was  $14,364,526. 

In  1818,  there  w’ere  in  Pennsylvania,  44  blast  furnaces,  68  forges,  and 
175  naileries. 

In  1830,  a convention  of  manufacturers  of  iron  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  in  answer  to  a call  made 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  prepared  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is  believed  to  be  as  precise  and  accurate  as  any  statement  in 
reference  to  this  trade,  ever  laid  before  the  public : — 

The  committee  on  manufactures  of  iron,  appointed  by  the  convention 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  examine  the  returns  received,  in  answer  to  the 
circulars  addressed  to  different  individuals  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry, 
report  the  following  tabular  statement  as  the  result  of  their  investigations : — 
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No. 

Ton* 

Ton* 

No. 

Ton* 

Tons 

Furnace*. 

Pig  Iron. 

Castings. 

Furnace*. 

Pig  Iron. 

Casting*. 

Pennsylvania, 

24,822 

3,693 

45 

31,056 

5,506 

New  Jersey . 

11 

1,733 

24247 

6,264 

10 

1,671 

5,615 

Maryland .... 

5 

483 

6 

3,163 

1,259 

Virginia 

2 

400 

50 

2 

538 

43 

Delaware.... 

450 

350 

7 

5,400 

250 

Ohio 

_ 

1 

450 

350 

Missouri 

— 

2 

590 

250 

Total.... 

63 

29,652 

10,840 

73 

42,868 

134273 

One  furnace  erected  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  will,  in  1831,  make  1,100 
tons  of  pig  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  73  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
which  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information 
of  129  furnaces,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Ohio, 
in  actual  operation  ; but  from  them  had  then  received  no  returns.  Taking 
the  production  of  the  73  furnaces  from  which  returns  have  been  received, 
as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  whole,  and  the  following  would  be  the  result 


Furnaces.  Pig  Iron.  Canting*.  Total  Ton*. 

1828 122  90,368  33,036  123,404 

1830 202  118,620  36,728  155,348 


But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces,  not  included  in  the  returns,  are 
situated  in  districts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have 
not  felt  authorized  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at 
more  than  about  5 per  cent  of  their  entire  production,  which  would  give 
the  following  proportions  and  results  : — 

Furnnc...  Pig  Iron.  Carting*.  Total  Ton*. 


1828 192  108,564  14,840  123,404 

1830 202  137,075  18,273  155,348 


From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on 
this  subject,  they  estimate  that  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  these  years,  about 
10,000  tons  per  annum  have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted,  in  the  air 
furnaces  and  cupolas,  into  castings,  leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar  iron — 
In  1828,  of  pig  iron,  98,564  tons,  making  of  bars,  70,403  tons. 

In  1830,  “ 127,075  “ “ “ 90,768  “ 


And  which  quantities  severally  correspond,  with  remarkable  propor- 
tional accuracy,  with  the  returns  from  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the 
returns  from  the  73  furnaces  first  mentioned.  In  East  Jersey,  in  a part 
of  Connecticut,  in  a large  district  of  New  York,  and  in  Vermont,  bar  iron 
is  extensively  made  by  the  process  technically  denominated  “ blooming,” 
or  by  a single  operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast 
furnace.  The  returns  already  received,  justify  the  committee  in  putting 
down  this  description  of  bar  iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5,341  tons ; 1830, 
5,853  tons,  of  which  2,197  tons  w*ere  East  Jersey,  making  a total  of  bar 
iron  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons ; 1830,  96,621  tons,  and  the  entire  quantity 
of  iron,  in  its  first  stage,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

1828. 

Pig  iron tons 

Costings  from  blast  furnaces 

Bloomed  bar  iron,  for  the  years  respectively,  reduced  to  pig 
iron,  at  28  cwts.  to  the  ton  of  bar 


108,564 

14,840 


1810. 

137,075 

18,273 


7,477 


Total  iron,  in  pigs  and  castings 130,881 


8,194 

163,542 
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Total  increase  of  all  kinds  of  iron  in  two  years,  very  nearly  25  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the  above  iron,  the  com- 
mittee have  taken  the  average  at  the  principal  sea-ports,  and  those  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati,  and  have  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  bar  iron 
made  in  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  the  Western  markets.  The  propor- 
tion may  be  greater,  which  would  increase  the  entire  value. 

In  1828,  the  average  price  of  American  hammered  iron,  in  the  principal 
cities  east  of  the  Susquehannah,  was  $105,  and  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati, $125  ; the  average,  estimated  as  above,  would  be  $118^.  In  1830, 
the  prices  were  $90  and  $100,  giving  an  average  of  $96|.  Castings 
from  the  blast  furnaces  are  valued  at  $60,  although  many  sell  higher,  and 
from  the  air  furnace  and  cupola  at  4^  cts.  per  lb.,  which  is  certainly  not 
above  the  average  rate. 

At  these  prices  the  aggregate  value  of  the  iron  made  in  1828,  would 
be  $10,861,440,  and  in  1830,  $11,444,410. 

Increase  in  market  value,  in  two  years,  less  than  5*  per  cent 

In  November,  1831,  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  held  a convention 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  making  their  report  on  the  iron  trade, 
availed  themselves  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention of  1830,  which  they  pronounced  as  “precise  and  accurate  as  any 
that  had  been  submitted  to  the  public.”  They  added  some  new  informa- 
tion, of  which  we  take  several  items.  In  1828,  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  duty  on  hammered  iron,  of  $4  40  per  ton,  and  on  rolled  iron  of  87. 

In  the  following  year,  the  price  fell  to  $114J,  and  in  1830,  to  $96  J per 
ton;  showing  a decline,  in  two  years,  of  $21  £ per  ton,  in  consequence  of 
competition  here,  for  there  was  no  corresponding  decline  abroad.  The 
prices  of  iron  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  at  different  periods,  furnish 
data  for  important  inferences.  In  the  years  1818,  *19,  ’20,  bar  iron  in 
Pittsburgh  was  sold  at  from  $100  to  $200  per  ton.  In  1831,  the  price 
was  $100  per  ton.  In  1820,  axes  were  $24  per  dozen  ; iri  1831,  $12. 
At  least  600  tons  of  iron,  made  in  Pittsburgh,  were  manufactured,  in  1831, 
into  various  articles,  in  that  city.  There  were  then  eight  rolling  and  slit- 
ting-mills  in  Pittsburgh.  Thirty-eight  new  furnaces  had  been  erected, 
since  1824,  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  part  of  Ken- 
tucky bordering  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  quantity  of  iron  rolled  in  Pitts- 
burgh, was,  in  1828,  3,291  tons ; 1829,  6,217  ; 1830,  9,282,  being  an 
increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent  in  two  years. 

In  Cincinnati,  from  1814  to  1818,  bar  iron  was  from  $200  to  $220  per 
ton;  in  1826,  bar  iron  assorted,  $125  to  $135;  1829,  $115  to  6125  ; 
1831,  $100  to  $110. 

In  1842,  when  the  great  tariff  question  was  occupying  a large  share  of 
the -public  attention,  a convention  of  iron-masters  assembled  at  Harris- 
burgh.  Committees  from  various  parts  of  the  State  prepared  with  great 
labor  a mass  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  iron  manufacture ; 
showing  the  number  and  product  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
that  time,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  consumption  of  various 
articles  of  produce  and  merchandise,  in  consequence  of  these  operations. 
The  intention  was  to  show  the  effect  of  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures 
in  creating  a home  market.  These  results  are  embodied  in  the  following 
interesting  tabular  statement : — 
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The  discovery  of  tbe  anthracite  process  of  smelting  iron  ore,  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  to  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  18th  of  January,  1840,  a dinner  was  given  at  Pottsville, 
by  W.  Lyman,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having  successfully  introduced 
this  process.  At  that  dinner,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  made 
the  following  forcible  and  appropriate  remarks,  which  will  be  responded  to 
by  every  true  Pennsylvanian : — 

“ And  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  mystery— the  substitution  of  what  is 
called  the  hot  blast  for  the  cold  blast  Let  us  see  the  changes  which  this 
simple  discovery  is  destined  to  make.  As  long  as  the  iron  ores  and  the 
coal  of  the  anthracite  region  were  incapable  of  fusion,  the  ores  were  en- 
tirely useless,  and  the  coal  nearly  unavailable  for  manufactures  ; while,  as 
the  disappearance  of  the  timber  made  charcoal  very  expensive,  the  iron  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  was  comparatively  sinall  in  quantity,  and  high  in 
price,  and  the  defective  communication  with  the  interior  made  its  trans- 
portation very  costly.  The  result  was,  that  with  all  the  materials  for  sup- 
plying iron  in  our  own  hands,  the  country  has  been  obliged  to  pay  enor- 
mous sums  to  Europeans  for  this  necessary.  In  two  years  alone,  1836—7, 
the  importations  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  upwards  of  $24,000,000. 
The  importations  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  about  $49,000,000.  It 
is  especially  mortifying  to  see  that  even  in  Pennsylvania,  there  have  been 
introduced,  within  the  last  seven  years,  exclusive  of  hardware  and  cutlery, 
nearly  80,000  tons  of  iron,  and  that  of  these  there  w ere  about  49,000  tons 
of  railroad  iron,  costing,  probably,  $3,500,000.  Nay,  this  very  day,  in 
visiting  your  mines,  we  saw,  at  the  very  farthest  depths  of  these  subter- 
ranean passages,  that  the  very  coal  and  iron  were  brought  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mines  on  rail-tracks  of  British  iron,  manufactured  in  Britain,  and 
sent  to  us  from  a distance  of  3,000  miles.  This  dependence  is  deplorable. 
It  ought  to  cease  forever ; and  let  us  hope  that  with  the  new  power,  this 
day  acquired,  we  shall  rescue  ourselves  from  such  a costly  humiliation. 

“We  owe  it  to  ourselves  not  thus  to  throw  away  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, which,  in  these  very  materials,  has  blessed  us  with  a profusion 
wholly  unknown  elsewhere.  The  United  States  contain,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  not  less  than  80,000  square  miles  of  coal,  which  is  about 
sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  coal  measures  of  all  Europe.  A single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses,  runs  about  900  miles,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ala- 
bama, and  must  of  itself  embrace  50,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  whole 
surface  of  England  proper.  Confining  ourselves  to  Pennsylvania  alone — 
out  of  fifty-four  counties  of  the  State,  no  less  than  thirty  have  coal  and 
iron  in  them.  Of  44,000  square  miles  which  form  the  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron,  while  all  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  only  2,000 ; so  that  Pennsylvania  has  five  times  as  much 
coal  and  iron  as  the  country  to  which  we  annually  pay  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  iron. 

“ Again,  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  are  six  or  eight 
times  as  large  as  those  of  South  Wales.  Of  these  great  masses,  it  may 
be  said,  confidently,  that  the  coal  and  iron  are  at  least  as  rich  in  quality, 
and  abundant  in  quantity  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  this  most  mate- 
rial distinction  in  their  favor,  that  they  lie  above  the  water  level,  and  are 
easily  accessible,  while  many  of  the  mines  of  England  are  a thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  With  these  resources  you  would 
have  abundant  employment,  if  you  could  only  supply  the  present  wants  of 
the  country,  for  which  we  are  now  dependent  on  foreigners.  But  the 
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sphere  of  demand  is  every  day  widening  for  the  consumption  of  iron. 
The  time  has  come,  when  nothing  but  iron  roads  will  satisfy  the  impa- 
tience  of  travellers,  and  the  competitioh  of  trade.”  * * * 

“If  coal  and  iron  have  made  Great  Britain  what  she  is, — if  this  has 
given  her  the  power  of  400,000,000  of  men,  and  impelled  the  manufac- 
tures which  have  made  us,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  her  debtors,  why 
should  not  we,  with  at  least  equal  advantages,  mako  them  the  instruments 
of  our  own  independence  ?” 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  “ Iron  and  Coal  Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,” at  a convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1846. 

This  information  was  obtained  by  a committee  of  the  association,  who, 
in  1845,  addressed  circulars  to  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  State,  so- 
liciting accurate  information  respecting  the  character  and  product  of  each 
establishment,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  &c.  &c.  The  data  thus 
obtained,  was  placed  by  the  association  in  the  hands  of  a committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  arranged  and  embodied  in  a “ Report  upon  the  Iron 
and  Coal  Trade  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  effect  upon  Agriculture,”  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  the  great  importance  of  these  in- 
dispensable branches  of  our  national  industry,  without  which  a nation  can 
never  be  entirely  independent,  either  in  peace  or  war.  Iron  and  coal 
being  the  chief  agents  of  civilization  and  happiness,  exercise  a boundless 
influence  on  the  human  race. 

We  continue  the  tables  showing  the  number  of  furnaces,  forges,  and 
rolling-mills  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  product  in  1846  : — 


Name*  of  Work*. 


THIRTY-TWO  ROLLING-MILLS  AND  NAIL-FACTORIES. 

Boiler  Sheet 


Cain.. 


Hibernia 

Brandywine.... 

Rokeby 

Lowell...., 


Milesburg., 
Eagle 


Norristown.... 


Phoanixville*.. 

Mason’s* 

Lowell* 

Brandywine*. . 


Location. 

Proprietors. 

Bar  iron. 

plate. 

iron. 

Nnils.  Bands. 

Pittsburgh 

H.  S.  Spang  & Co 

900 

150 

150 

800 

100 

tt 

Shoenlx  rger  &l  Co 

3,000 

. ... 

150 

ii 

Lyon,  Shorb  &,  Co 

2,000 

250 

250 

500 

150 

ii 

Bissel  &,  Co 

2,200 

1,000 

210 

I* 

Miltenberger 

1,500 

80 

<1 

Laurentz  & Co 

2,000 

100 

•1 

Kings,  Iligbee  & Co.... 

500 

... . 

1,000 

80 

•1 

Smith,  Royer  &Co 

500 

1,000 

80 

Chester  county, 

400 

... . 

11 

if 

200 

12 

it  l« 

400 

12 

»i  •• 

400 

10 

M It 

400 

11 

tt  it 

400 

11 

ii  ii 

300 

200 

60 

12 

Centre  " 

Valentines  &,  Thomas... 

900 

12 

<i  tt 

Valentines,  Harris  6l  Co 

900 

12 

it  ii 

James  Irvin  & Co 

900 

... . 

12 

it  ii 

R.  Curtin  &,  Sons 

900- 

12 

Cumber’d  “ 

O.  A.  Ilcister....* 

700 

...  * 

300 

35 

Perry  M 

W.  L.  Fisher 

1,100 

... . 

1,000 

180 

Franklin  “ 

S.  &.  H.  Hughes 

500 

100 

25 

Montg’ry  M 

J.  Wood  & Son 

400 

200 

30 

it  ii 

Reeves  &,  Whittaker.... 

... . 

1,000 

50 

Berks  M 

Keim,  Whittaker  & Co. 

1,400 

200 

90 

Lancaster 

Coleman’s  Estate 

200 

200 

600 

40 

Chester  “ 

Reeves  & Whittaker.... 

1,300 

52 

tt  «< 

R.  W.  Mason  & Co 

.... 

1,000 

42 

tt  tt 

.... 

60 

16 

tt  u 

...  • 

100 

6 

* Nail-factoriec 
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PRODUCT  OP  FIFTY-FOUR  FORGES. 


Name*. 

Location. 

Proprietor*. 

Bar  iron. 

Boilerplates.  Hands- 

Bedford 

Bedtord 

. S.  King  Sc.  Co 

307 

140 

40 

Hopewell 

a 

. D.  Loy  Sc  Co 

200 

150 

30 

Hopewell 

M 

. Milliken  & Benedict.... 

200 

100 

2.1 

Maria,  3 

it 

. Shoenberger  Sc  Co 

2,081 

107 

Martha 

U 

. Shoenberger  Sc  Co 

922 

55 

Dowell 

Berks 

. J.  Sidel 

300 

25 

Union 

. George  Regan 

40 

8 

Rockland 

tt 

. A.  U.  Snyder 

100 

20 

Gibraltar,  3 

it 

. S.  Seyfort 

500 

140 

58 

North  Kill 

tt 

. Joseph  Seyfort 

450 

40 

Coventry 

Chester 

225 

14 

t< 

325 

15 

Hibernia 

tt 

300 

17 

Mary  Ann 

<t 

200 

17 

Pleasant  Garden 

tt 

... 

200 

16 

Belicfunte 

Centre 

. Valentines  Sc  Thomas... 

900 

45 

Howard 

u 

. Valentines,  Harris  Sc  Co. 

900 

45 

Miiesburg 

a 

. James  Irvin  Sc  Co 

800 

45 

Eagle 

tt 

. R.  Curtin  Sc  Sons 

700 

35 

Washington 

Clinton 

. Inin,  Pyle  Sc  Co 

300 

100 

40 

Catawissa 

Columbia — 

150 

15 

it 

200 

20 

Liberty 

Cumberland. 

. H.  G.  Moser  & Co 

325 

25 

Laurel 

, tt 

250 

200 

40 

Valley 

Franklin 

60 

20 

it 

60 

20 

Mount  Pleasant, 

ft 

. Dunn  & Bark 

60 

120 

18 

Mont  alto 

If 

. S.  & H.  Hughes 

500 

40 

Caledonia 

U 

. S.  D.  Paxton  & Co 

35 

195 

23 

Barree 

Huntington.. 

. S.  M.  Green  Sc  Co 

900 

60 

Franklin 

tt 

. S.  Rover 

450 

25 

jEtna 

u 

. H.  S.  Spang 

800 

60 

Antes 

it 

. Graham  Sc  McCamant... 

400 

30 

Jnnintn 

if 

1,225 

58 

Speedwell 

Lancaster.... 

. J.  Reynolds 

250 

30 

White  Rock 

it 

. J.  Alexander 

200 

20 

Vartic,  3 

tt 

. Coleman’s  Estate 

1,000 

65 

Union 

Lebanon 

. J.  B.  Wcidman 

200 

25 

Monroe 

u 

. J.  B.  Seidell 

200 

25 

Freedom 

Mifflin 

. Rnwlc  Sc  Hall 

650 

33 

Brookland 

it 

. M.  Criswell  Sc  Co 

700 

70 

Rebecca 

tt 

, Rogers  Sc  Co 

325 

17 

Fio 

Perrv 

450 

100 

45 

Berwick 

Schuylkill ... 

. D.  Focht 

100 

25 

Hecla 

“ 

. B.  Sc  M.  Jones 

100 

20 

Castle  Finn 

York 

, Coleman’s  Estate 

125 

250 

45 

Spring 

tt 

, J.  Harmcr 

250 

50 

Woodstock 

ft 

. H.  Y.  Slaymaker  Sc  Co. 

420 

40 

The  report  says,  the  account  for  1846  will  therefore  stand  thus : — 

Charcoal  furnaces 

207 

173,369  ton*. 

Anthracite  furnaces 

7 

16,487 

Furnaces  up 

to  1842 

213 

189,856 

New  Charcoal  furnaces,  since  1842 

67 

75,200 

New  Anthracite  furnaces, 

since  1842 

36 

103,000 

Furnaces  in  1846... 

316 

368,056 

Increase  on 

old  furnaces... 

37,971  tons. 

Increase  on  new  furnaces., 

176,200 

Total  increase 

216,171 
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More  than  100  per  cent  since  the  bill  of  1842.  This  prodigious  increase 
has  of  course  called  for  a large  investment  and  employment  of  capita], 
which,  after  much  reflection  and  experience,  we  estimate  at  $47  per  ton, 
for  every  ton  of  charcoal  pig  metal  manufactured.  This  would  therefore 
give,  on  75,200  tons,  $3,534,400 ; and  for  every  ton  of  anthracite  pig 
metal,  $25  per  ton,  $2,575,000- — making  the  enormous  sum  of  $6,109,400, 
invested  in  furnaces  alone,  since  1842.  The  aggregate  capital,  therefore, 
would  be  calculated  upon  the  same  estimate  : — 


Ton*.  Capital. 

Charcoal  furnaces,  previous  to  1842 173,369  $8,148,343 

Anthracite  furnaces,  previous  to  1842 16,487  412,175 

New  Charcoal  furnaces,  since  1842 , 37,971  3,534,400 

New  Anthracite  furnaces,  since  1842 178,200  2,575,000 


. ' Total,  316  furnaces 368,056  $14,669,918 

This  quantity,  368,056  tons,  at  $30  per  ton,  would  be  worth  $11,041,680 
It  is  probable  that  one-half  of  this  metal  is  converted  into 
bar,  hoop,  sheet,  boiler  iron,  and  nails,  at  a cost  of  at  least 

$50  per  ton  more 9,201,400 

Capital  for  conversion,  at  $20  per  ton 3,680,560 

The  other  half  into  castings,  at  $20  per  ton 3,680,560 

Capital  for  conversion,  at  $10  per  ton 1,840,280 


Total  value  of  product,  and  capital  invested $23,923,640  $20,190,758 


And  where  does  this  enormous  sum  of  money  go,  and  how  is  it  expended? 
All  in  labor  and  agricultural  products  ; for  of  what  materials  is  iron  com- 
posed ? Coal,  limestone,  iron  ores,  sand,  and  fire-clay,  almost  worthless, 
unless  converted  into  iron.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  producing 
the  above  iron,  would  be,  in  the  charcoal  operations,  one  man  to  every 
twenty  tons,  and  in  the  anthracite,  one  man  to  every  twenty-four  tons  of 
pig  metal.  This  includes  all  the  miners  of  coal  and  limestone,  wood- 
choppers,  &c.  Upon  this  estimate,  there  would  be  employed — charcoal, 
12,428  ; anthracite,  4,978 — 17,406.  Allowing  a wife  and  four  children, 
as  supported  by  this  labor,  we  have  a population  of  87,030.  To  which, 
if  we  add  the  labor  employed  in  its  conversion  into  bars,  hoops,  sheets, 
boiler-plates,  nails,  castings,  railway  iron,  &c.,  dec.,  which  would  more 
than  double  those  directly  dependent,  wo  should  have,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, 174,060  men,  women,  and  children.  But  when  we  look  still  further, 
at  the  labor  created  by  this  business,  in  railways,  canals,  &c.,  who  can 
estimate  it — both  of  man  and  horse  ?” 

In  1839,  the  iron  business  in  this  country  was  in  a sound,  healthy,  and 
prosperous  condition,  and  from  its  importance  and  extent,  it  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  a number  of  capitalists.  The  long-sought  discovery  made 
at  the  close  of  that  year,  of  using  anthracite  coal  tor  smelting,  in  furnaces 
and  rolling-mills,  gave  a new  impetus  to  this  branch  of  business ; and  it 
has  since  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  complete  success,  and  is 
destined'to  place  Pennsylvania  in  advance  of  all  her  sister  States,  anthra- 
cite coal  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  State.  .This  important 
discovery  aroused  the  energy  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  State  the  process  of  coke  pig  iron,  which  has  so  long  and  so 
successfully  been  practised  in  England ; and  which  has  there  produced 
so  many  extensive  establishments. 

In  1841,  under  the  Compromise  Act,  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  reduced 
$3  per  ton ; and  on  pig  iron,  50  cents  below  the  duties  of  1839.  Owing 
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to  the  over-production  of  iron  in  England,  in  1841,  and  the  ruinously  low 
prices  obtained  for  it,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  Congress  to  prevent 
that  act  from  going  into  effect,  as  the  result  of  such  a reduction  of  duties 
would  paralyze  the  industry  of  this  country,  and  ruin  those  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  business.  This  effort,  as  it  is  well  known,  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  prices  of  iron  declined  from  25  to  40  per  cent  The  price  of 
American  bar  iron,  which,  in  1839,  was  $100  per  ton,  declined,  in  1842, 
to  $75  ; blooms,  from  $75,  to  $38a40,  and  pig  iron  from  $33,  to  $19a20 
per  ton.  The  consequence  was,  the  stoppage  of  most  of  the  furnaces, 
forges,  foundries,  rolling-mills,  and  work-shops ; and  dismay  and  ruin 
spread  throughout  the  land,  and  labor  sought  employment  in  vain. 

So  wide-spread  and  universal  was  the  ruin,  that  Congress  was  induced 
to  pass  the  tariff  bill  of  1842,  which  has  since  so  materially  aided  in  ex- 
tending the  iron  trade. 

One  of  the  tables  embraced  in  the  above  report,  contained  a list  of  the 
anthracite  furnaces.  To  this  list  we  have  added  the  new  works  erected 
during  the  past  year,  and  present  the  following  table  as  containing  a com- 
plete list  of  all  these  furnaces  at  the  present  time,  with  their  annual  pro- 
duct. The  increase  in  this  State,  of  this  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  has  no 
parallel  in  history  : — 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES,  ERECTED  SINCE  1839,  AND  IN  BLAST  IN  1847,  WITH 
TIIEIR  ANNUAL  PRODUCT. 


Names  of  Works. 

Allentown 

Birdsboro’ 

Bloomsbury 

Conshohocken 

Chickannlingo 

Henry  Clay 

Henry  Clay 

Columbia 

Haldcman 

Harrisburgh 

Lackawanna 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Company, 

Lebanon 

Lightstreet 

Montour  Iron  Works 

Mauch  Chunk. 


Phoenix  Works 

Pioneer 

William  Penn. 

Red  Point 

Roaring  Creek 

Shamokin 

Shawnee 

Spring  Mill.... 

St.  Clair 

Sarah  Ann 

Valley 

Total.... 


Too* 

Proprietor*.  No.  produced. 

Bevan  & Humphreys. 2 7,000 

E.  &,  G.  Brooks 1 1,750 

Paxton,  Fisher  & Co 2 8,500 

Stephen  Colwell 1 3,000 

E.  Ilaldeman 1 2,500 

Eckert  & Brother. 1 4,500 

J.  Platt 1 1,750 

J.  & P.  Groves 1 2,000 

P.  Haldeman 1 1,500 

David  R.  Porter 1 3,500 

Scranton  & Co 2 3,500 

Crane  Iron  Company 3 13,000 

Coleman 2 7,000 

1,500 

Montour  Iron  Company. „ 4 15,000 

S.  & W.  L.  Richards 1 1,000 

J.  McDowell 1 1,500 

Reeves,  Buck  & Co 3 12,000 

G.  G.  Palmer 1 1,800 

Livingston  & Lyman 1 3,250 

Samuel  R.  Wood. 1 3,750 

S.  R.Wood 1 2,000 

Shamokin  Iron  Company 1 2,500 

Holmes,  Myers  & Co 1 1,750 

Kunzi  & Farr I 2.500 

Burd  Patterson 2 3,500 

Porter  & Stewart 1 2,000 

Pomeroy  & Harrison 1 1,750 


.. 40  121,800 

OUT  OF  BLAST. 


Elizabeth,  at  South  Easton,  can  produce. 


..tons  4,000 
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The  discovery  of  the  process  of  making  anthracite  iron,  and  the  reduced 
price  at  which  it  can  be  manufactured,  induced  a number  of  capitalists  to 
put  up  extensive  rolling-mills. 

In  1645,*  the  first  bar  of  railroad  iron  was  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  period,  various  establishments  have  gone  into  opera- 
tion, and  about  60,000  tons  can  now  be  manufactured  annually. 

The  following  rolling-mills  have  been  erected  and  put  into  operation  in 
this  State,  within  the  last  four  years.  The  annual  product,  and  the  kind 
of  iron  manufactured  at  each  mill,  is  added 


ANTHRACITE  ROLLING-MILLS. 


Names  of  Works. 

Proprietor*. 

Specie*  mode. 

Ton*. 

1 

Montour  IronWorks,  Danville 

Murdock,  Leavitt  6c  Co. ' 

1 Iron  Rails...... 

f Plate  Rails.... 

10,000 

1,000 

2 

Wilkesbarre 

T.  T.  Payne 

Rail  and  Plate 

6,000 

3 

Harrisburgh 

Burke 

Plate 

1,500 

4 

Thnmna  Hunt. 

Rails 

2,000 

1,200 

5 

ii 

Robinson  6c  Vcrree 

Plate 

6 

•< 

Leibert  6c  Wainwright. 

Rails 

5,000 

7 

•t 

Thomas  6c  Co 

Bar  6c  Rod.... 

2,000 

8 

<• 

James  Rowland,  2 mills, 

Plate  6c  Round 

4,500 

9 

Manayunk 

B.  6c  C.  B.  Buckley 

Plato..; 

500 

10 

Phcenixville 

Reeves,  Buck  6c  Co 

Rails 

12,000 

11 

Norristown 

Moore  6c  Hooven 

Merchant  Bar. 

2,000 

12 

Pottsgrove 

Potts 

Merchant  Bar. 

2,000 

13 

Pine  Grove 

Joseph  Baily 

Plate 

850 

14 

Reading 

Sabata  & Co. j 

i Axle | 

1,000 

15 

Jones  6c  Co j 

» Small  Iron ) 

16 

<• 

Seyfort  6c  McManus.... 

Bar  6c  Nails... 

2,500 

17 

Little  Schuylkill 

Small  Iron.... 

500 

18 

Lackawanna 

Scranton  6c  Co 

Plate  6c  Rails . 

6,000 

Total  tons  produced t 

60,550 

Art.  If.— THE  AMERICAN  ART  UNION. 

“Thb  American  Art  Union”  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1844,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  United 
States  ; a former  society,  which  had  been  organized  under  the  name  of 
“ The  Apollo  Association,”  having  been  merged  in  this  body.  By  the 
constitution,  it  is  placed  under  the  management  of  a committee  who  are 

* The  author  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Childs,  is  probably  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  first  railroad  iron  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Tanner,  the 
secretary  of  the  Tredegor  Iron  Company  of  Virginia,  railroad  iron  was  first  manufactured 
at  the  works  of  that  company,  in  lb37.  For  an  article  from  a stockholder  of  the  Trede- 
gor company,  on  this  subject,  see  Merchants’  Magazine  for  May,  1847,  page  530. — Ed. 
Merchants’  Magazine. 

t The  foregoing  article  on  the  Iron  Trade  was  originally  prepared  by  C.  G.  Chllds, 
Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  “ Commercial  List,”  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  Commercial 
List  was  established  by  its  present  editor  and  proprietor,  in  1835.  Mr.  Childs  has  been 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  his  journal,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  furnishing  more  statistical  information  than  perhaps  any  other  similar  publica- 
tion in  the  Union.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
Col.  Childs,  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  the  present  paper  in  our  Magazine,  which,  it 
will  be  perceived  by  a note  on  a former  page,  has  been  copyrighted  by  the  author. — Ed. 
Merchants’  Magazine. 
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not  professional  artists,  jet  who  have  in  charge  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  its  affairs.  This  committee  are  empowered  to  purchase 
such  works  of  art,  executed  by  the  artists  of  our  own  country,  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  they  deem  worthy  of  selection,  and  the  resources  of  the  society 
will  warrant ; to  appoint  sub-committees  and  such  honorary  secretaries 
and  other  agents  as  may  be  required;  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their 
salaries,  and  to  adopt  the  most  proper  measures  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  design  of  the  association.  They  are,  moreover,  invested  with 
the  power  of  framing  a code  oflaws  for  their  own  government,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution. 

The  funds  which  are  obtained  by  the  individual  subscription  of  the 
members  are  applied  every  year  to  the  purchase  of  an  engraving,  and 
each  member  receives  a copy  of  this  engraving  for  every  five  dollars  paid 
by  him  into  the  treasury.  The  surplus  of  the  money,  after  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  society,  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  na- 
tive works  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  are  annually  distributed  by 
lot— every  member,  for  each  sum  of  five  dollars  which  is  thus  paid  by 
him,  holding  a share  in  the  distribution. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  society  thus  organized,  with  a distinguished 
citizen  of  the  commercial  metropolis  as  its  president,  a picture  gallery  has 
been  opened  to  the  public,  without  charge,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  con- 
taining the  paintings  of  domestic  artists,  which  are  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. According  to  the  report  of  December,  1846,  the  society  had  4,457 
members,  1,224  having  been  added  during  the  last  year.  Besides,  the 
income  of  the  institution  has  grown  to  22,285  dollars  ; and  145  paint- 
ings, varying  in  price  from  $15  to  $600,  have  been  purchased  from  65 
artists,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  association  has  en- 
rolled among  its  members  some  of  the  most  prominent  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  Union,  and  it  appears  to  be  commencing  its  career 
under  favorable  auspices. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  own 
country  is  an  interesting  subject  of  consideration,  and  we  need  only  to 
observe  the  causes  which  have  borne  upon  their  history  with  us  to  under- 
stand their  present  condition.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  those  arts  are 
concerned,  we  start  upon  a different  basis  from  that  of  the  monarchies  of 
the  old  world,  where  the  fine  arts  have  achieved  their  most  brilliant  tri- 
umphs. In  those  nations  constituting  the  ancient  seat  of  the  arts,  where 
they  in  fact  first  originated,  and  have  been  gradually  peifected  to  their 
present  state,  splendid  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture  have  sprung 
up  under  the  auspices  of  their  respective  governments,  or  of  individual 
wealth.  Among  these  are  the  rich  collections  of  Italy  and  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Europe,  besides  the  treasures  of  art  which  are  accumulated 
in  the  numerous  churches  and  cathedrals  of  that  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  consolidation  of  political  power  in  those  governments  which  have 
been  thus  enabled  to  patronize  the  arts,  in  the  establishment  of  galleries 
and  in  the  decoration  of  palaces ; the  perpetuation  of  estates  by  which 
the  best  works  of  art  have  been  accumulating  for  ages  in  the  hereditary 
seats  of  an  ancient  nobility ; more  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  the  opulent, 
affording  a systematic  and  studious  cultivation  of  art  itself  for  its  own  sake, 
have  all  tended  doubtless  to  advance  the  progress  of  painting,  as  well  as 
architecture  and  sculpture.  With  us,  however,  circumstances  are  differ- 
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ent.  Our  own  country  is  comparatively  new,  and  it  is  but  a little  more 
than  two  centuries  since  the  whole  domain  was  a trackless  wilderness. 
The  population  which  compose  it,  have  been  placed  in  that  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  impelled,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a subsistence,  in  the  restless  and  active  pur- 
suits of  trade  and  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agricultural  enterprise. 
The  fine  arts  have  been  accordingly  patronized  by  but  a few,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  public,  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  a body 
which  its  devotees  might  organize  for  themselves,  or  to  seek  in  other  coun- 
tries a remuneration  for  its  labors.  The  instability  of  private  fortunes, 
with  us,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  accumulated  wealth,  have 
moreover  prevented  the  systematic  patronage  of  those  arts,  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  happened  that  a genuine  work  of  the  more  distinguished  an- 
cient masters  has  seldom  strayed  among  us. 

In  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  something  has  indeed  been  done  for 
the  purpose  of  evoking  a taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  gallery  of  the  Athe- 
naeum in  Boston,  the  American  Academy  of  Design,  in  New  York,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  as  well  as  a few  private  collections,  have  ex- 
isted, in  which  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting,  of  native 
production,  have  been  displayed ; but  these,  we  believe,  have  been  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of  pecuniary  enterprise,  and  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  rather  than  for  any  public  object.  The  national  government 
has,  moreover,  encouraged  to  some  extent  those  particular  branches  of 
art,  by  causing  to  be  executed  several  paintings,  illustrative  of  American 
history,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  walls  of  the  capitol,  as  well  as  a 
statue  of  Washington,  which  is  now  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  local 
governments  of  some  of  the  States  have  also  afforded  some  encouragement 
to  the  same  cause.  This  policy  has,  however,  been  exercised  for  tempo- 
rary and  specific  objects,  and  not  from  motives  inducing  their  systematic 
and  uniform  patronage. 

But  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
progress  of  the  arts  with  us  has  been  as  rapid  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  ; and  we  have  produced  artists  who,  from  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  master-pieces  of  the  old  world,  have  earned  a solid  and  lasting  repu- 
tation. Among  those  we  would  allude  first  to  the  name  of  Washington 
Allston,  who  may  be  considered  perhaps  the  first  painter  that  our  own 
country  has  produced,  and  who,  in  any  age,  would  be  deemed  a great  master. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  been  employed  to  execute  any  national 
piece  for  a public  object ; yet  his  works  adorn  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished private  galleries  of  Europe.  It  may  not,  moreover,  be  gene- 
rally known,  that  his  “Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,”  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  induced  the  directors  of  the  British  Gallery  to 
present  to  the  artist  the  sum  of  150  guineas,  as  a token  of  their  approba- 
tion of  that  "work.  We  ought  not,  moreover,  to  forget  that  we  have  pro- 
duced a West  and  a Stuart,  as  well  as  other  artists,  not  only  in  painting, 
but  in  sculpture  also,  who  have  embodied  a lasting  fame  upon  the  glowing 
canvass,  and  in  the  evef-during  marble. 

The  benefits  of  the  judicious  and  liberal  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 
are  apparent.  Through  their  aid  the  most  important  passages  of  history 
may  be  faithfully  preserved  upon  the  canvass,  in  a visible  and  almost  in- 
destructible form ; the  lineaments  of  illustrious  men  may  be  preserved ; 
the  countenances  of  departed  friends  may  be  made  our  companions  in  all 
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the  colors  of  life  and  health,  as  they  were  wont  daily  to  appear  in  our 
midst ; the  most  precious  gems  of  natural  scenery  may  be  transferred  to 
our  parlor  walls,  there  to  glow  in  unfading  beauty ; while  the  cold  marble, 
in  its  plastic  grace,  may  be  made  to  perpetuate  for  ages  the  most  perfect 
models  of  the  antique,  the  heroic  achievements  of  virtue,  and  the  features 
of  the  great  and  good.  Accordingly,  we  think  that  the  fine  arts,  linked 
with  pure  principle,  should  be  encouraged  under  judicious  auspices,  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  circumstances  and  sentiment  of  history  may 
be  embodied,  and  the  countenances  of  eminent  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
roost  perfect  specimens  of  scenic  beauty,  may  be  preserved  by  the  pencil, 
or  in  the  form  of  sculpture. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  governments  of  Europe  systematically  en- 
courage high  art,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  eur  own  should  like- 
wise do  so,  by  the  selection  of  the  best  and  mo9t  deserving  artists  for  the 
execution  of  national  works.  A series  of  such  works  from  the  pencil  of 
such  men  as  Allston  or  West,  illustrating  the  national  history,  and  decora- 
ting the  walls  of  our  public  edifices,  would  be  of  a value  fkr  exceeding 
their  cost,  and  objects  of  perpetual  interest  and  admiration  in  all  coming 
ages.  It  is,  however,  not  the  promiscuous  encouragement  of  the  arts  in 
general,  but  the  selection  of  their  best  pieces,  that  will  secure  the  greatest 
advantages.  In  every  department  of  enterprise  there  are  doubtless  many 
aspirants,  who,  from  a spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  often  receive  less  of  at- 
tention than  they  expect,  and  by  consequence  deem  their  efforts  overlooked, 
and  themselves  the  objects  of  neglect.  Let  a discriminating  public  taste 
and  judgment  act  upon  the  labors  of  those  aspirants,  through  the  agency 
of  such  voluntary  associations  as  the  one  to  which  we  have  alluded,  or 
other  appreciating  sources,  and  justice  will  be  done,  and  the  greatest  good 
be  most  effectually  secured.  It  is  the  design  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Art  Union  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to 
every  part  of  the  nation. 


Art,  V.— COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

JfUMBER  I.* 

We  have  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  resources  of  a majority 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  as  well  as  occasional  articles  on  the 
commerce  of  several  of  our  principal  cities  and  towns.  With  a view  of 
continuing  the  plan  as  a permanent  feature  of  the  Magazine,  we  place  at 

* For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  u Commerce  of  Boston,”  see  Merchants’  Magazine, 
Vol.  X.,  No.  5,  May,  1844,  pp.  421  to  434.  Also,  for  an  elaborate  article,  entitled  “ Pro- 
gressive Wealth  and  Commerce  of  Boston,  see  Vol.  XV.,  No.  1,  July,  1846,  pp.  34  to  50. 
For  “ Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Lonis,”  see  Vol.  XV.,  No.  2,  August,  1846,  pp.  162  to 
171.  For  “ Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  see  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  1,  July,  1845,  pp. 
42  to  52.  For  “ Commerce  of  Philadelphia,”  see  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  5,  May,  1846,  pp.  428 
to  435.  For  u The  City  of  Troy : its  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Resources,  by  one 
of  its  Merchants,”  see  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  6,  June,  1846,  pp.  515  to  523.  For  “Lowell  and 
its  Manufactures,”  see  Vol.  XVI.,  No.  4,  April,  1847,  pp.  356  to  363.  The  above  are  all 
elaborate  articles.  A great  variety  of  statistical  and  commercial  information,  concerning 
these  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  will  be  found  spread  over  the  different  volumes 
of  this  work,  from  its  commencement,  in  1839,  to  the  present  period. 
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the  head  of  this  article  a general  title,  under  which  we  propose  to  exhibit 
m a series  of  numbers,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  every  city  and 
town  in  any  way  distinguished  as  a mart  of  commercial  or  manufacturing 
enterprise  and  industry.  In  the  performance  of  an  object  so  desirable, 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  solicit  the  aid  of  intelligent  correspondents  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  either  in  furnishing  articles  or  such  materials  as 
can  be  more  readily  and  accurately  gathered  upon  the  spot  by  residents  ; 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  group  together,  and  exhibit  in  a full  and  com- 
prehensive form.  The  Merchants’  Magazine  will,  in  this  respect,  continue 
to  maintain  its  national  character ; and  it  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to 
receive  contributions  from  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  Union,  present- 
ing the  prominent  facts  connected  with  their  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits.  It  is  alike  our  interest  and  our  inclination  to  avoid  everything  of 
a sectional  bias.  We  have  no  interest  to  subserve,  aside  from  that  of  the 
Magazine,  and  the  country  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 

THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  with  which  we  commence  a series  of  comprehen- 
sive papers  on  the  trade,  commerce,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States,  possesses  a very  commanding  position, 
and  no  place  in  the  interior  of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  surpass  it 
in  its  future  growth.  It  is  situated  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  commencement  of  Niagara  River,  its  outlet,  at  the  mouth 
of  Buffalo  Creek,  which  forms  its  harbor,  480  miles  northwest  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  via  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  several  railroads  extend- 
ing from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  Its  progress  in  population  has  been  singu* 
larly  rapid.  In  1810,  it  contained  only  1,508  inhabitants ; in  1820,  2,095; 
1830,  8,653 ; 1840,  18,213,  and  in  1845,  (by  the  last  State  census,)  it  had 
increased  to  29,773.  Of  the  population  of  1840,  771  were  employed  in 
commerce;  1,851  in  manufactures  and  trades;  71  in  navigating  the  ocean; 
347  employed  on  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers ; 211  in  learned  professions  and 
engineering. 

Buffalo  was  incorporated  as  a city,  April  20th,  1832,  is  divided  into  five 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  common  council,  elected  annually 
by  the  people.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  Holland  Land  Company 
in  1801,  and  grew  slowly  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  until  1812.  In 
that  year  it  became  a military  post.  In  December,  1813,  the  place  was 
burned  by  a combined  force  of  British  and  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
two  buildings.  It  then  contained  100  dwellings.  This  conflagration  was 
ostensibly  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  a small  village  in 
Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
burning  of  Newark  was  afterwards  made  the  excuse  for  the  Vandal  con* 
flagration  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  which  the  capitol,  the  finest  sen* 
ate-house  in  the  world,  was  left  in  smouldering  ruins.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  Buffalo  received  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
880,000,  in  compensation  for  their  losses  by  the  conflagration.  In  1817 
Buffalo  contained  over  100  dwellings,  many  of  which  were  of  brick,  and 
some  of  them  large  and  elegant,  most  of  which  were  built  in  1816.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a village  in  1822.  In  1829  it  contained  400  dwell- 
ings, and  over  2,000  inhabitants.  In  April,  1833,  a company  was  incor* 
porated  for  the  erection  of  a marine  hospital.  In  May,  1834,  a company 
was  incorporated  for  constructing  a marine  railway,  with  dry  or  wet  docks, 
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for  building  and  repairing  vessels.  In  April,  1835,  the  Sailors’  and  Boat- 
mens’ Friend  Society  was  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  persons  navigating  inland  waters.  In  1841  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  post-office  at  Buffalo,  were  $1 1,729.  The  commencement 
of  the  rapid  growth,  and  great  importance  of  Buffalo,  dates  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  It  has  an  uninter- 
rupted lake  navigation  of  1,500  miles,  with  a coast  of  3,000  miles.  The 
Ohio  Canal  has  already  added  much  to  its  business;  and  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  will  open  to  it  the  trade  of 
a greatly  enlarged  extent  of  country. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  a court-house,  jail,  county  clerk’s 
office,  two  markets,  in  the  upper  story  of  one  of  which  are  the  common 
council  chamber  and  city  offices,  and  seventeen  churches,  three  Presbyte- 
rian,  two  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  three  German  Protestant, 
one  Unitarian,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Universalist,  one  Bethel,  and  two 
African.  It  has  two  banking-houses,  an  insurance  company,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a theatre,  and  several  spacious  and  elegant  hotels,  of  which  the 
American  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Young  Men’s  Associa- 
tion is  a flourishing  literary  institution,  with  a library  of  over  3,000  vol- 
umes of  well-selected  books,  and  it  sustains  an  able  course  of  literary  and 
scientific  lectures  in  the  winter  season,  which  are  numerously  attended. 

The  situation  of  Buffalo  as  a place  for  business  is  very  commanding. 
It  constitutes  the  great  gate  between  the  East  and  West,  being  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  built  rises  gradually  from  the  creek,  which  runs  through  the  south 
part,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  it  becomes  an  extended  and  eleva- 
ted plain,  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  furnishing  a commanding 
view  of  the  harbor,  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  River,  the  Canada  shore,  and  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad  and  straight  streets, 
generally  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Main-street  is  over  two 
miles  long,  and  120  feet  broad  ; and  it  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  splendid 
and  lofty  stores,  shops,  dwellings  and  hotels,  presenting  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  street  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Union.  The  houses  generally  are  built  with  neatness  and  taste.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  Three  public  squares,  neatly  railed  in, 
and  planted  with  trees,  are  ornaments  to  the  city,  Buffalo  contains  over 
150  streets,  and  more  than  2,000  dwellings. 

The  harbor  of  Buffalo  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  which 
has  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water  for  the  distance  of  a mile  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake.  Originally,  a bar  at  its  mouth  prevented  the  access 
of  most  vessels  from  the  lake.  But  a mole  and  pier,  consisting  of  wood 
and  stone,  1,500  feet  long,  has  been  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  United  States  government  and  of  the  citi- 
aens;  which,  by  confining  the  channel  of  the  creek,  has  so  far  removed 
the  bar,  that  vessels  requiring  eight  feet  of  water  freely  enter.  At  the  end 
of  the  pier  is  a light-house,  built  of  dressed  limestone,  twenty  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  forty-six  feet  high,  which  is  not  only  a necessary,  but  an  orna» 
mental  structure.  The  harbor  is  protected  from  all  winds,  and  so  spacious 
that  several  hundred  steamboats  and  other  lake  vessels  could  be  well  ac- 
commodated in  it.  A ship  canal  700  yards  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  13  feet 
deep,  has  been  constructed,  extending  from  the  creek,  near  its  mouth,  into 
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the  place,  where  vessels  can  be  secure  from  the  descending  ice  in  the 
spring  floods,  and  have  a better  access  to  the  city.  At  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  in  the  lake  in  the  spring,  by  means  of  the  strong  westerly  winds 
which  at  that  season  prevail,  the  ice  is  generally  accumulated  at  Buffalo 
harbor,  and  is  not  dissolved  so  as  to  make  it  accessible,  until  five  or  six 
weeks  after  the  broad  lake  is  navigable.  To  make  the  harbor  more  ac- 
cessible in  severe  winds  and  storms,  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  from  the  lake,  across  the  isthmus,  to  Buffalo  Creek,  about  a mile 
from  its  mouth,  which  would  greatly  improve  the  navigation.  The  har- 
bor is  generally  open  for  navigation  about  the  15th  of  May. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  several  tabular  state- 
ments,  derived  from  the  report  of  H.  W.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the 
port  of  Buffalo,  and  other  equally  authentic  sources,  commencing  with  a 
statement  of  the  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  brought  into  the 
port  of  Buffalo  by  steamers  and  sail  vessels,  during  the  year  1846,  as  fol- 
lows 


IMPORTS  OP  BUFFALO,  BY  STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS,  IJf  1846. 


Article*. 

Flour 

..bbls. 

Quantity.  Value. 

1,374,529  85,841,7481 

Articles. 
Coal 

. .tons 

Quantity. 

4,330 

Vahtt. 

• 16,873 

Pork  and  Bacon.... 

80,000 

720,000 

Leather 

.rolls 

9,090 

225,000 

Beef........... 

28,428 

170,568 

Ashes 

.casks 

24,612 

492,240 

Whiskey ..... 

15,000 

94,050 

Hides 

..No. 

50,535 

75,000 

Wheat bushels 

4,744,184 

4,032,556 

Lard 

. . .lbs. 

6,099,171 

426,942 

Corn. 

1,455,258 

654,866 

Butter 

3,509,900 

350,990 

Oats 

218,300 

48,026 

Cheese 

3,083,000 

184,980 

Barley 

47,530 

23,765 

Cotton 

.bales 

633 

22,768 

Rye 

28,250 

15,537 

Wool 

21,110 

1,021,482 

571,342 

Staves. 

pieces 

10,762,500 

226,012 

Furs  & Pelts.pkgs. 

2,550 

Lumber 

...feet 

34,536,829 

345,368 

Beans  

..bbls. 

3,120 

7,000 

Shingles 

5,150 

7,725 

i Sugar 

..hhds. 

395 

19,750 

Tobacco 

.hhds. 

3,022 

205,496 

Potatoes 

.bush. 

8,850 

3,275 

Lead 

...pigs 

25,960 

72,688 

Fish 

..bbls. 

6,498 

27,000 

56,620 

Corn-meal. . . 

...bbls. 

4,381 

7,000 

Tallow 

....lbs. 

808,860 

Oil 

781 

19,525 

Broom-corn., 

..bales 

8,600 

43,000 

Hemp 

....lbs. 

26,021 

390,315 

Cranberries.. 

..bbls. 

2,143 

6,429 

Feathers 

.sacks 

1,970 

78,800 

Brooms 

.dozen 

9,665 

19,330 

Wax 

...bbls. 

611 

1,850 

Copperore... 

. . .tons 

170 

17,000 

Grindstones . 

...tons 

350 

3,500 

Merchandize,  pkgs. 

544243 

1,800,000 

Iron. 

2,290 

68,700 

1 

•18,415,116 

The  imports  into  Buffalo  from  foreign  places,  amounted,  in  1845,  to 
$121,600,  and  the  exports  to  $191,959  ; showing  a total  import  and  export 
foreign  trade  of  $313,559. 

The  arrivals  and  clearances,  in  1846,  were  as  follows : — 


ARRIVED.  CLEARED. 


No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Ton*. 

American  vessels. 

60 

5,459 

65 

6,012 

British  vessels 

427 

90,429 

427 

90,429 

Showing  a total  of  979  arrivals  and  clearances  of  American  and  British 
vessels,  and  192,329  tons. 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  district  of  Buffalo 
Creek,  is  as  follows  : — 

Steam-vessels 11,578  Sailing  vessels 12,826  Total  tonnage 24,404 

The  arrival  of  vessels,  foreign  and  coastwise,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  du- 
ring  the  year  1846,  was,  of  steamers,  1,310;  propellers,  200;  brigs  and 
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schooners,  2,262 ; sloops  and  other  small  craft,  85 ; exhibiting  a total  of 
3,857,  with  an  aggregate  of  912,957  tons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  name,  class,  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  subsequent  to  the 
3d  day  of  June,  1846,  up  to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847 


Name. 

A.  D.  Patchin .steamer 

Patrick  Henry brig 

Lucy  A.  Blossom 

Atwell  R.  Cobb 

Frances  Mills 

Outward  Bound schooner 

Denmark 

Westchester 

Congress 


Tonnage.  | Nome. 

873  78  Watts  Sherman. 


316  07 
258  09  I 
226  07 
116  24 
260  20 
236  63 
207  61 
206  32 


Aurora  Borealis., 
E.  Whittlesey..., 

P.  S.  Marsh 

Oregon 

Soba. 

Cuba 

Motion 


Total. 


Tonnage. 

.schooner  198  51 

94  40 

49  67 

canal-boat  87  13 

67  36 

57  53 

58  47 

.. 50  93 


3,365  36 


RECAPITULATION. 


One  steamer 873  78 

Four  brigs * 916  47 

Seven  schooners 1,253  49 

Five  canal-boats 321  52 


Total I..... 3,365  36 


During  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1846,  there  were  built  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Buffalo  Creek,  two  steamers,  with  three  propellers  and  two  schoon- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  of  3,341  tons,  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

Niagara 

Louisiana 

California 

St.  Joseph’s 

Tonnage. 

1,084  00 
777  53 
420  26 
460  16 

Name. 

Pocahontas 

G.  T.  Williams..... 
Lapwing 

.....schooner 

Tonnage. 

426  64 
167  04 
568 

3,341  39 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  coastwise  from  Buffalo, 
during  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  $30,574,000 ; but  about  $12,000,000 
short  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States  to  England,  during  the 
same  year.  The  exports  of  Buffalo  are  thus  classified  in  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  collector  of  that  port : — 

EXPORTS  COASTWISE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BUFFALO,  IN  1845. 

Merchandise  received  at  this  port,  via  the  Erie  Canal  arid  other- 


wise, and  re-shipped  for  the  West..., $18,500,000 

Barrels  salt 100.000 

Domestic  spirits. 10,000 

Manufactures  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  &c.. 3,208,000 

Leather  and  manufactures  of. 1,106,000 

Household  furniture  and  goods 2,450,000 

Other  manufactures. 5,200,000 


Total i $30,574,000 


The  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  estimates  the  number  of  passengers 
arriving  at  and  departing  from  Buffalo  by  the  lakes,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  in  1846,  at  250,000. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  entire  movement  of  property  through  Buf- 
falo, on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  exhibiting  at  a 
glance  the  quantity  of  products  and  merchandise  shipped  from  and  received 
at  Buffalo  on  the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  total  aggregate  valuation : — 
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SHIPPED.  RECEIVED. 


Products  of  the  forest— 

1845. 

1846. 

1846. 

1846. 

Furs  and  pelt 

....lbs. 

545,097 

571,342 

14,862 

30,527 

Boards  and  scantling.... 

....feet 

19,932,069 

19,027,530 

3,140,952 

3,119,009 

Shingles 

M. 

554 

401 

15 

Timber 

,x.fect 

11,445 

10,714 

58,186 

Staves. 

lbs. 

89,174,110 

73f135|932 

16,000 

Wood 

..cords 

980 

'729 

13,025 

16,655 

Ashes. 

Products  of  agriculture — 

...bbls. 

38,417 

24,639 

4 

Pork 

...bbls. 

28,235 

61,492 

43 

20 

Beef 

34,084 

28,503 

9 

* Bacon 

....lbs. 

1,218,811 

2,220,673 

2,177 

Cheese 

2,759,928 

4,973,165 

7,258 

3,142 

Butter 

3,397,690 

4,658,427 

7,565 

10,254 

Lard ’. 

2,852,441 

5,950,541 

200 

Wool 

3,441,317 

4,085,929 

788,956 

14,913 

4,991 

Hides 

769,861 

319,272 

360,409 

Flour 

...bbls. 

721,891 

1,291,233 

3,310 

7,222 

Wheat 

..bush. 

1,354,996 

3,613,569 

271 

376 

Rve...., 

903 

1,895 

3 

4 

Corn 



33,094 

1,119,689 

434 

Barley 

Other  grain 

9,04*6 

3,683 

185,896 

11,013 

10,564 

6,253 

Bran  and  ship-stufls 

3,266 

2,550 

45,354 

8,588 

Peas  and  beans 

1,587 

6,265 

367 

41 

Potatoes.; 



3,445 

771 

1,706 

3,206 

Dried  fruit 

....lbs. 

7,837 

290,492 

807,599 

268,395 

Cotton 

252,983 

50,914 

123,456 

Tobacco 

608,349 

2,511,380 

120,364 

152,090 

Clover  and  grass-seeds.. 

2,487,336 

1,069,423 

11,558 

50,473 

Flax-seed 

184,563 

971,796 

190 

Hops 

4,436 

2,118 

35,085 

143,713 

Domestic  manufactures — 

Domestic  spirits 

.gall9. 

272,336 

323,923 

17,840 

5,800 

Leather. 

...lbs. 

1,090,548 

1,137,356 

2,081 

Furniture 

1,254,764 

1,177,273 

9,491,372 

9,649,943 

Bar  and  pig-lead. 

Pig-iron 

345,387 

161,518 

516,264 

35,594 

110,886 

Iron- ware 

33,779 

87^802 

2,813,046 

2,765,040 

Domestic  woollens. 



23,143 

5,052 

Domestic  cottons 

1,213 

11,198 

Salt bushels 

582,694 

566,572 

Merchandise 

....lbs. 

295,125 

176,777 

100,893,428 

116,148,045 

Other  articles— 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay..., 

....lbs. 

11,804,950 

3,973,966 

37,134,457 

28,314,886 

Gvpsum 

1,594 

6,410 

493,179 

260,805 

Mineral  coal 

1,954,850 

3,274,162 

5,222,991 

6,086,606 

Sundries 

6,844,395 

10,705,597 

6,576,203 

2,932,004 

Of  the  tonnage  cleared,  1845.  1846.  Of  the  tonnage  left,  1845.  184$. 

The  forest  furnished 91,673  77,022  The  forest  furnished 43,466  53,021 

Agriculture 138,733  310,848  Agriculture 2,008  1,691 

Domestic  manufactures...  2,817  3,107  Domestic  manufactures...  23,779  22,109 

Merchandise 148  88  Merchandise 50,447  58,074 

Other  articles * 10,302  8,980  Other  articles 24,713  18,821 

243.673  400,045  144,413  153,761 

Total  tonnage,  1845,  348,086 ; 1846,  553,761. 

1845.  1846. 

Valuation,  property  cleared 09,502,306  013,014,316 

Valuation,  property  left. 16,888,382  23,199,663 

Total — . 026,390,688  038,214,025 
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EQUITY— COSTS — JURISDICTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS— PRACTICE — FRAUD 
— AGENCY — CONTRACTS. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  District,  April  Term, 
1847,  at  Boston;  Samuel  J.  Foster  et  al.y  v.  John  H.  Swasey. 

This  was  a suit  in  equity.  The  bill  stated  that,  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1842,  the  said  John  H.  Swasey  became  possessed  of  a cer- 
tain promissory  note,  dated  Brighton,  July  23d,  1842,  for  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
and  ten  dollars,  drawn  by  M.  M.  Rice,  payable  to  Edmund  Rice,  or  order,  at  the 
Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston,  in  four  months,  and  by  the  said  Edmund  endorsed  in 
blank.  That  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1842,  the  said 
Swasey  sent  a copy  of  the  said  note  to  Bangor,  to  one  Timothy  George,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter : — •“  Timothy  George , Esq.  Dear  Sir : 1 have  the 
note  in  my  pocket,  the  copy  of  which  is  above.  I want  you  to  purchase  for  me 
a cargo  of  boards  of  the  best  quality,  and  pay  for  them  with  the  above  note.  You 
have  a plenty  of  folks  in  Bangor  who  well  know  the  old  man  Rice,  and  if  they 
do,  will  be  glad  to  sell  boards  and  take  his  note.  This  note  is  voung  Rice’s 
promise,  with  his  father’s  endorsement.  Old  Veazie,  I think,  would  be  glad  to 
sell  boards  for  it  Bragg  & St.  Clair  would  be  good  references,  I think,  as  he 
knows  them  well  enough  to  sell  boards,  and  I think  the  note  good.  Edward  D. 
Peters  has  said,  the  note  he  thought  good,  and  I well  know  he  has  trusted  on  the 
strength  of  the  old  man’s  name  very  lately.  Any  way,  I have  got  the  note  in  the 
way  of  trade,  and  will  sell  it  for  boards,  as  I can  get  the  money  sooner  than  wait 
for  the  note  to  fall  due.  If  it  requires  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  to  put  with  it, 
do  so,  and  send  me  a bill  of  lading,  and  draw  as  long  as  you  can,  if  it  is  not  more 
than  ten  days.  I want  you  to  attend  to  this  immediately,  as  I can  sell  the  boards 
now  better  than  late  in  the  season.  If  you  can  buy  the  boards,  buy  them,  and 
send  for  the  note,  and  I will  forward  the  same.  You  will  please  keep  this  to  your- 
self. Let  no  one  know  who  wants  the  boards.  If  you  do  this  business  for  me,  I 
will  pay  you  6 per  cent  for  buying.  George,  be  on  hand,  and  if  you  write, 
write  yourself : don’t  get  any  one  to  do  it  for  you ; although  it  is  no  particular 
matter.  I shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  very  soon.  Write  to  me.  Yours  in  haste, 
John  H.  Swasey.  Boston,  August  5th,  1842.” 

That  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  said  letter,  the  said  George  applied 
to  the  plaintiffs,  (who  were  co-partners  in  the  lumber  business,  in  the  said  Ban- 
gor,) for  the  purchase  of  a cargo  of  lumber;  that  he  described  the  said  note  to 
Die  plaintiffs,  and  represented  to  them  that  the  parties  to  it  were  good,  and  able  to 
pay  it,  and  proposed  that  the  plaintiffs  Bhould  take  the  note  as  so  much  towards 
the  payment  of  the  lumber ; that  the  plaintiffs,  fully  believing,  from  the  represen- 
tations of  George,  that  the  note  was  good,  and  would  be  promptly  paid  by  the 
parties  to  the  said  note,  except  what  they  obtained  from  George,  agreed  to  sell  to 
nim  a cargo  of  lumber,  and  accept  the  note  as  part  payment  thereof;  and  there- 
upon they  delivered  to  George  a cargo  of  lumber,  and  George  wrote  to  the  said 
Swasey,  and  obtained  the  said  note,  and  delivered  it  to  them ; that  George  then 
shipped  the  lumber  to  Swasey,  and  gave  a draft  on  Swasey  for  the  balance  due 
for  the  lumber ; that  Swasey  received  the  said  lumber,  and  sold  it,  and  appropria- 
ted the  proceeds  to  his  own  use  ; that  the  said  George  did  not  exhibit  the  said  let- 
ter of  the  said  Swasey  to  the  plaintiffs,  nor  did  he  represent  to  them  that  he  was 
buying  the  lumber  for  Swasey ; nor  did  they  then  know  that  Swasey  was  in  any 
Way  interested  in  the  said  purchase.  That  the  said  note,  at  its  maturity,  was 
regularly  protested  for  non-payment,  and  due  notice  thereof  given  to  the  endorser, 
and  is  still  unpaid  ; that  the  note  was  drawn  and  endorsed  w ithout  any  considera- 
tion being  paid  therefor,  either  by  Swasey  or  any  other  person,  and  that  Swasey 
paid  no  consideration  for  it ; and  that  the  drawer  and  endorser  of  the  note  were, 
at  the  time  of  its  date,  and  ever  since  had  been,  totally  worthless,  and  unable  to 
pay  the  same ; and  that  the  said  Swasey,  at  the  time  he  sent  a copy  of  the  note  to 
George,  well  knew  the  same  to  be  worthless,  and  that  neither  the  drawer  nor  en- 
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dorser  of  the  note  was  possessed  of  property  wherewith  to  pay  the  same,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  paid.  And  the  bill  charged  that  Swasey,  by  thus  selling  the  note 
to  the  plaintiffs,  committed  a gross  fraud  on  them,  and  that  he  ought,  in  equity,  to 
pay  to  the  plaintiffs  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  note,  with  interest  and  damages 
thereon. 

The  bill  prayed  for  discovery  and  relief.  The  answer  denied  the  allegations  of 
fraud.  There  was  much  conflicting  evidence. 

Woodbury,  J.,  in  delivering  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  decided  the  fol- 
lowing points  : 1.  A complainant  in  chancery,  residing  in  another  State,  but  in  the 
same  circuit,  cannot  be  required  to  furnish  security  for  cost9,  except  at  the  first 
term.  2.  When  redress  is  sought  in  chancery,  it  cannot  be  granted  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  however  it  may  be  in  England  or  in  the  States,  if  the  re- 
dress is  in  every  way  as  full  and  appropriate  at  law.  3.  The  objection  may  be 
taken  on  demurrer,  when  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill;  but  is  not  too  late  at 
the  hearing,  if,  after  an  answer,  no  disclosure  is  obtained.  4.  An  averment  of 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  a promissory  note,  and  a request  for  a discovery  of  facts  ac- 
companying the  sale,  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  jurisdiction  in  chancery.  And 
the  proceedings  once  properly  begun,  these  will  be  continued,  when  important 
facts  are  thus  disclosed,  and  the  subject  in  controversy  is  one  proper  for  chancery, 
as  well  as  a court  of  law.  6.  An  expression  of  a belief  by  the  vendor  of  the 
note,  that  the  maker  is  responsible,  is  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  so,  if 
meant  to  be  so  understood,  and  if  made  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible. 6.  When  the  vendor  receives  valuable  property  for  such  note,  and  no 
payment  is  made  for  part  of  the  price  except  by  the  note,  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  entitled  to  recover  that  part,  or  damages  equal  to  it,  if  the  signer  of  the 
note  was  worthless,  and  so  known  to  be  by  the  vendor  of  the  note.  7.  A special 
agent  has  no  power  to  go  beyond  what  is  confided  to  him  in  making  a trade,  so 
as  to  bind  his  principal  by  any  contract  he  thus  makes,  but  is  liable  for  it  himself. 
8.  Yet  a contract  made  by  such  an  agent  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  asser- 
tions is  void,  and  may  be  rescinded,  or  damages  given,  in  a suit  against  the  prin- 
cipal, if  the  latter  received  the  benefits  and  proceeds  of  it.  9.  Qu<rre,  if  notes 
are  sold  which  are  worthless,  and  the  purchaser  does  not  specially  agree  to  take 
the  risk,  whether  he  may  not  recover  the  consideration  paid  for  them. 

A decree  was  accordingly  entered,  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  complain- 
ants the  amount  of  the  note  and  interest,  and  that,  upon  such  payment,  the  note 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  defendant.* 

COLLISION STEAMBOAT  NEPTUNE  AND  SCHOONER  IOLA. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  March  3d,  1847,  before  Judge  Betts.  Zeb- 
ulon  A.  Paine  and  others,  vs,  the  steamboat  Neptune. 

The  schooner  Iola  was  run  into  by  the  steamer  Neptune,  and  immediately  sunk, 
carrying  down  with  her  two  persons.  The  schooner  was  nearly  close-hauled 
upon  the  wind.  The  Neptune  was  leeward,  and  veered  up  with  intent  to  pass 
the  schooner  to  windward  and  across  her  bow,  when  distant  a quarter  to  seven- 
eighths  of  a mile.  The  combined  speed  of  the  vessels  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  the  hour.  The  night  was  not  so  dark  but  that  the  schooner  could  have 
been  discovered,  in  time  to  avoid  her,  without  the  necessity  of  her  showing  a light, 
had  a competent  look-out  been  kept  on  board  the  steamer.  The  course  of  the 
schooner  was  not  changed.  It  was  not  made  to  appear  for  the  Neptune,  that  a 
look-out  was  stationed,  or  any  kept,  other  than  in  the  pilot-house,  where  the  win- 
dows were  down  and  the  glass  intervened.  If,  as  was  set  up  for  the  Neptune,  the 
atmosphere  was  so  cloudy  and  thick  that  a vessel  ahead  would  not  be  seen  with- 
out lights,  then  it  was  wrong  to  continue  running  the  Neptune  at  her  full  speed. 
It  was  considered  by  the  court,  that  the  persons  navigating  the  steamer  were 
chargeable  with  neglect  and  want  of  due  precaution,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
bows  of  the  schooner  and  go  to  windward  of  her,  and  that  such  improper  move- 
ment of  the  steamer  was  the  occasion  of  the  collision  and  damage  that  ensued. 
Decree  for  the  libellants. 


* Law  Reporter  for  May,  1847. 
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BANK  OP  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  OPERATIONS — BANK  OP  FRANCE — DRAIN  OF  BULLION  TO  THE  U.  8. 

RUSSIAN  GOLD  MINES PRICES  OF  GRAIN  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THREE  YEARS GRAIN  SOLD  IK  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  FOURTEEN  DAYS PROGRESS  OF  FREIGHTS-— COTTON  CROP VALUE  OF 

BRITISH  EXPORTS — MEANS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BANKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


The  financial  affairs  of  the  world  are  rapidly  approaching  a crisis ; but  one  in 
relation  to  which  the  United  States  stand  in  a position  different  from  any  that 
they  have  occupied  at  periods  of  former  revulsions.  In  1825,  *30,  *37,  *39,  the 
United  States  had  credits  in  London,  which  depended  upon  the  health  of  the 
money-market  there  ; and  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  considerable  export  of 
the  precious  metals  from  London,  were  always  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
safety  of  the  Bank.  Whenever  that  institution  was  disposed  to  make  money 
plenty,  either  to  suit  its  own  views  or  those  of  the  government,  in  procuring  a 
loan,  as  in  1832,  or  in  converting  stocks  from  a higher  to  a lower  denomination, 
paper  connected  with  the  American  trade,  and  at  long  dates,  was  freely  taken  ; 
pouring  into  that  channel  of  trade  facilities  which  did  not  fail  to  stimulate  an 
animated  business  throughout  the  United  States,  hanging  on  the  London  market. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  the  revulsion  which  inevitably  followed  such  a move- 
ment, American  interests  were  sacrificed,  and  it  became  the  interest  of  most 
commercial  classes  that  specie  should  not  leave  London,  even  to  come  here ; be- 
cause, by  leaving  the  centre  of  credit,  the  fabric  was  endangered.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have,  however,  tended  to  build  up  a business  here,  independent 
of  the  favors  of  the  English  bank,  and  ite  prosperity  or  distress  is  now,  com- 
paratively speaking,  really  of  but  little  importance  to  American  interests ; but  the 
memory  of  former  disasters,  originating  in  London,  hangs  gloomily  over  the 
market.  The  decline  in  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  has,  for  some  months, 
continued  very  severe,  and  amounts  to  more  than  £5,000,000  in  the  present  year, 
under  singular  circumstances.  In  continuation  of  & table  in  our  April  number, 
we  insert  the  following  leading  features  : — 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Becuritte*.  Deposit*.  Nett  circu-  Note*  on 

Period*.  Public.  Privnte.  Public.  Private.  Intion.  hand. 

Dec’mber  5,  £12,807,417  13.853,212  8,012,488  8.303,523  19.KI43.805  8.402,300 

January  % 12.820.362  15.071,820  9.990,624  7,903,959  20.031,185  8,227,085 

“ 9,  12,757.326  14,464,948  5,800.631  9,784,767  20,836,845  6.715  255 

. “ 16,  12.757,326  14.450.711  5,034,189  10,3311.726  20,679,370  6.545,965 

41  23,  12,757.326  14,489,057  4.668,489  10,335,835  20,008.090  6,167,170 

March  6,  11.990  079  16.905,705  6,571,731  9,288,681  19.279.145  5.714.740 

“ 13,  11,990,079  17.358,712  6,717,162  9,536,137  19,232.200  5^)54,140 

44  20,  11.990.079  17,650,874  6,471,623  9.962.430  19  069,465  5.418,475 

44  27,  11,990.079  17,824,355  6,616,287  9.403,132  19.444.426  4,876.015 

April  3,  11.990.079  18,647,166  6 001.947  9,502,081  19.828,678  3,760.757 

“ 10,  13,574.444  18,136.377  4.984.375  11,257,744  20,404.431  2,832,915 

44  17,  11,677,819  17,111,011  3,011,032  10,004,699  20,262,785  2.558,315 

44  84,  11,117,319  16,079,627  2,634,518  9,125,409  19,830,145  3,718,995 


B’nk  rate 
Bullion,  of  int'nt. 
15,002.873  3pr.  ceot. 
14.951,573  3 

14,308.022  3 44 

13.948,(81  34  44 

13,442,880  4 “ 

11.595,535  4 

11,449.461  4 

11,231,630  4 

11.015,583  4 44 

30.246.410  4 

9.867,053  5 

9.329.841  5 

9,125,409  5 44 


This  table  embraces  a series  of  singular  events.  In  the  latter  part  of  1846, 
money  in  the  interior  of  Germany  was  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  while  in  Paris 
it  was  to  be  had  at  4 per  cent,  and  in  London  at  3 per  cent — circumstances  that 
tended  to  draw  large  sums  from  Paris,  to  be  re-loaned  in  the  German  cities  at  a 
profit  In  addition  to  this,  large  sums  were  required  of  France  to  pay  for  grain  to 
feed  her  people,  and  the  two  causes  operated  powerfully  upon  the  Bank  of  France 
— reducing  its  bullion  from  220,000,000  francs  to  less  than  70,000,000  francs,  in 
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the  first  week  in  January,  constraining  it  to  raise  its  rate  of  interest  to  6 per 
cent,  and  to  borrow  £1,000,000  in  silver  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  latter 
institution,  finding  its  specie  slipping  away,  under  the  large  imports  of  produce 
from  the  United  States,  has  gradually  raised  its  rate  of  interest,  with  the  view  to 
check  the  drain,  and  it  issued  the  following  notice,  dated  April  8,  1847 : — 

“ The  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  not 
having  more  than  95  days  to  run,  is  £5  per  cent. 

This  advance  in  the  value  of  money  in  London  necessitates  a further  advance 
in  Paris  ; but  money  in  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe  is  reported  cheaper— 
a circumstance  which,  to  some  extent,  may  turn  the  current  of  specie. 

The  flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  North,  in  payment  of  corn,  and  the  large 
produce  of  the  Russian  mines,  which  have  delivered  $20,000,000  of  gold  in  the 
last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  a table  in  another  place,  caused  an  unwonted  accu- 
mulation of  the  metals  at  the  treasury  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  influenced  the  Em- 
peror to  purchase  of  the  Bank  of  France,  50,000,000  francs  of  fresh  government 
stock,  which  amount  to  some  $8,000,000,  at  the  market  rate.  The  transfer  of 
the  stock  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburgh,  placed  at  that  city  credits  in  favor  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  that  institution,  it  would  appear,  authorized  its  agents,  Ba- 
ring, Brothers,  to  draw  for  it,  and  reimburse  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  £800,000 
borrowed  of  it  in  January,  so  that  the  operation  is  in  fact  a transfer  of  coin  from 
St.  Petersburgh  to  London.  1 The  heavy  drain  of  bullion  to  the  United  States  con- 
tinued down  to  the  latest  dates,  and  reached  $25,000,000  since  December.  The 
operation  of  the  bank,  under  this  state  of  affairs,  is  eccentric,  and  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  institution  in  relation  to  the  currency,  is  very  differ- 
ent, under  the  new  charter,  from  what  it  was  under  the  old  one.  This  fact  seems 
to  be  overlooked  both  here  and  in  England.  The  functions  of  the  bank  as  a “ cur- 
rency furnisher  ” have  ceased ; and  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  currency  precisely 
as  do  the  other  banking  firms.  The  amount  of  notes  held  by  the  banking  depart- 
ment, constitutes  all  its  means  to  meet  hs  liabilities.  It  cannot  procure  notes 
without  specie,  any  more  than  any  other  concern,  from  the  issue  department. 
When  its  reserve  runs  low,  the  only  means  it  has  of  replenishing  its  coffers,  are, — 
1st.  To  sell  government  securities  in  the  open  market ; 2d.  To  cease  discounting, 
and  allow  the  payments  on  matured  notes  to  accumulate ; 3d.  Should  it  receive 
deposits  of  specie,  to  turn  it  over  to  the  issue  department,  in  exchange  for  notes ; 
or  4th,  to  await  the  collection  of  the  government  taxes,  which  are  paid  into  the 
bank  in  notes.  It  is  very  evident  that  in  a restricted  market  and  falling  prices, 
the  institution  cannot  sell  securities  to  any  extent,  without  creating  panic  and  in- 
curring loss.  Nevertheless,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Savings 
Bank  had  placed  with  the  bank  £2,000,000  of  stock,  to  sell  in  aid  of  its  advances 
to  the  government  on  deficiency  bills.  When  exchanges  are  against  England,  it 
is  not  very  likely  to  receive  deposits  of  specie  ; and  the  receipt  of  bills  for  gov- 
ernment dues  is  a slow  process.  Hence,  the  only  alternative  is  to  stop  discount- 
ing, in  which  case  the  rapid  maturity  of  its  short  and  active  loans  speedily  places 
it  in  funds.  This  process  effectually  and  promptly  diminishes  the  circulation. 

The  actual  amount  of  circulation  has  not  materially  varied,  remaining  at  about 
£20,000,000  ; but  the  reserve  of  notes,  partly  under  the  payment  of  the  April  div- 
idends, has  sunk  to  a point  lower  than  since  the  new  charter  came  into  effect ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  amount  will  be  exhausted  before  the  April  divi- 
dends are  completed.  As  compared  with  last  year*  the  operation  is  as  follows : — 
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1846.  1847. 

Public  securities.  Deposits.  Notes  on  hand.  Public  securities.  Deposits.  Notes  on  hand. 

April  3,  13,13(3,140  7,047.026  7,316,415  11,990,079  6,001,947  3,760,757 

10,  14,437,065  4,210,976  6,728,120  13,574,444  6,984,375  2,832,905 

18,  13,957,865  3,197,029  6,515,990  11,677,819  3,011,032  2,558,315 

25,  13,528,065  2,698,253  6,488,140  11,117,319  2,634,518  2,718,995 

31,  13,302,065  2,578,451  6,408,470 

In  the  month  of  April,  last  year,  the  public  deposits  did  not  reach  their  lowest 
point  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  they  were  £2,500,000  less  than  they  were  this 
year,  on  the  10th  April.  Should  they  diminish  to  the  same  extent  this  year,  the 
reserve  will  be  exhausted  before  the  collections  of  the  government  begin  to  re- 
place the  notes  in  the  bank.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  last  year,  the  public  de- 
posits diminished  £2,800,000,  and  this  year  hut  £1,100,000 ; the  difference  in- 
cludes the  payment  into  the  bank  of  the  second  instalment  of  the  £8,000,000 
loan.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  bank  stinted  its  loans  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  interest,  until  the  last  week,  when  they  were  less  than  the  previous  one, 
but  still  higher  than  in  the  week  ending  March  27.  Any  material  demand  npon 
the  bank  for  deposits,  either  public  or  private,  would  exhaust  it  of  money,  and 
leave  it  like  any  other  concern,  compelled  to  procure  money  and  not  make  it,  as 
, formerly,  to  meet  its  engagements.  To  do  this,  it  must  stop  discounting,  and  sell 
public  securities,  and  gold  will  be  procured  by  the  public  only  by  returning  notes 
on  the  issue  department.  In  all  this  operation  of  refusing  certain  discounts,  and 
raising  the  rate  of  money  for  others,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  flow  of  specie 
to  the  United  States,  there  appears  to  be  a good  deal  of  quackery.  The  occasion 
of  this  demand  for  specie  is,  that  England  has  been  compelled  to  buy  food  from  the 
United  States  far  above  the  usual  quantity ; and  for  this  food  specie  must  be  paid. 
The  food  is  not  purchased  on  credit,  nor  because  money  is  cheap,  but  because  it 
must  be  had.  When,  as  in  former  years,  large  quantities  of  goods  were  pur- 
chased on  long  credits  for  United  States  account,  the  refusal  of  those  credits 
stopped  the  export,  but  it  cannot  stop  the  import  of  food  for  cash  sales.  The 
only  stop  that  will  be  put  to  the  drain  on  United  States  account,  will  be  by  a fall 
in  prices  of  grain  in  England,  and  it  is  not  apparent  that  those  prices  are  in  any 
degree  sustained  by  borrowed  capital,  or  a holding  of  stock  through  bank  facilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wants  are  becoming  more  urgent,  notwithstanding  a tem- 
porary decline  in  rates.  The  following  is  a table  of  prices  for  the  first  four  months 
of  three  years : — 

PRICES  OF  GRAIN  IN  ENGLAND. 

1845.  1816.  1847.. 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oat*.  Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Wheat.  Barley.  Oats. 

$,  d 9 d 9.  d.  9,  d.  9.  d.  9.  d*  9 d.  9,  d,  9 d 

Jen’y  2 45  8 34  2 21  10  56  4 31  11  21  7 64  4 44  3 27  2 

9 45  10  34  5 21  7 56  3 31  10  21  9 66  10  46  15  27  10 

16  45  7 34  7 21  8 56  2 31  11  22  3 70  3 50  0 29  6 

23  45  7 34  2 21  3 55  7 31  8 21  10  73  3 54  6 31  2 

Feb’y  1 45  5 33  10  21  6 54  8 31  3 21  10  74  11  54  1 32  5 

6 45  5 33  0 21  6 54  3 30  1 21  7 73  10  53  5 33  0 

13  45  4 33  3 21  7 54  9 30  6 21  9 71  7 51  10  32  8 

20  45  2 32  4 21  7 55  0 29  11  21  6 71  7 53  6 31  11 

27  45  0 32  3 21  7 54  6 29  7 21  5 74  7 55  0 32  4 

Mar.  6 45  0 32  2 21  7 54  10  29  3 21  10  74  4 54  11  32  3 

13  45  1 32  2 21  4 54  3 29  4 21  9 74  2 52  10  31  2 

20  45  5 32  4 21  8 55  1 29  10  21  2 75  10  51  11  31  3 

27  45  10  32  4 21  5 55  5 30  2 22  2 77  0 51  11  31  6 

April  3 46  5 32  5 21  4 55  1 30  1 22  0 77  1 51  3 31  8 

10  46  3 32  5 20  9 55  1 30  0 22  0 74  6 49  8 32  7 
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This  range  of  prices  is  very  high,  and  was,  a few  weeks  since,  supposed  to  be 
based,  to  some  extent,  on  a withholding  of  stocks  by  the  farmers  for  higher  prices. 
The  features  of  the  market,  however,  do  not  sustain  that  view  of  the  matter ; on 
the  other  hand,  they  indicate  that  the  stocks  in  farmers’  hands  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  quantities  reported  as  sold,  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April 
17th,  by  the  corn  inspectors,  in  the  250  towns  which  regulate  the  average,  were 
as  follows : — 


QUANTITIES  OP  GRAIN  OFFICIALLY  REPORTED  AS  SOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  FOURTEEN 
DAYS,  ENDING  APRIL  17m 


1846. 

1847. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Qrs. 

224,908 

8. 

Qrs. 

8. 

Qrs. 

8. 

Qrs.  8. 

Qrs. 

i. 

55 

139,851 

30 

103,081 

22 

500  34 

23,421 

35 

140,797 

75 

51,248 

52 

32,760 

32 

426  56 

10,084 

52 

Decrease.  84,111  ...  88,603  ...  71,321  ...  74  ...  13,337  ... 

Increase 20  22  10  ...  22  17 

An  advance  of  40  to  60  per  cent  in  prices,  failed  to  elicit  any  considerable 
quantities ; and  as  the  spring  planting  was  mostly  over,  and  farmers  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  sales,  the  small  supplies  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  there  remained 
but  little  to  sell.  Prices  gave  way,  for  a few  weeks,  under  very  large  arrivals 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  prevalence  of  fine  weather  for  spring  planting. 
Those  advices,  in  addition  to  high  freights,  checked  exports  from  the  United 
States ; and  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  numerous  arrivals  of  British  vessels 
from  the  Northern  ports  of  Europe  caused  a fall  in  freights,  the  stocks  of  produce 
in  the  Atlantic  cities  became  exhausted,  and  shipments  could  not  be  made  even 
at  the  low  freights.  The  Erie  Canal  was  unfortunately  some  three  weeks  later 
in  its  operations  than  usual,  by  which  means  the  export  trade  suffered  severely. 
That  England  will  want  vast  supplies,  from  this  time  up  to  the  new  harvest,  is 
pretty  evident.  The  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  much  lighter  this  year 
than  last,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  wants  will  be  as  much  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1847,  as  for  the  same  period  of  1846,  when  the  quantity  en- 
tered for  consumption  was  as  follows  : — 


Wheat qrs. 

Indian  corn 

All  other  grain 


1,852,758 

425,227 

765,520 


Flour cwts. 

Corn-meal 

Oat-meal 


2,810,202 

93,985 

1,053 


Total. 


3,043,505 


Total, 


2,905,240 


This  is  a quantity  equal  to  1,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  27,000,000  bushels 
of  grain.  Demands  for  an  equal  quantity  this  year,  can  be  met  only  from  the 
United  States,  even  if  Europe  should  require  nothing  from  the  United  States.  In 
our  article  for  December,  we  entered  somewhat  at  length  into  the  prospects  of 
the  trade,  and  subsequent  events  have  confirmed  the  view  then  taken.  It  has  so  i 
happened,  that  down  to  the  close  of  March  the  supply  of  shipping  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  transportation  of  grain,  and  exorbitant  freights  were  obtained. 
These  were  heightened,  to  some  extent,  by  speculations  in  freights.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  continued  high  rates,  many  vessels  upon  stocks  were  chartered  as 
high  as  6s.  to  7s.  per  barrel  for  flour ; as  the  spring  progressed,  vessels  from  Eu- 
rope arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  the  stocks  of  produce  fell  very  low,  by  which 
means  freights  declined  to  2s.  9d.,  and  even  lower,  for  flour.  Immense  losses  were 
thus  incurred  by  speculators  in  freights.  The  canal  being  now  in  full  operation, 
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and  produce  coming  forward  freely,  freights  will  improve,  and  exchanges  prob- 
ably fall. 

The  position  of  the  cotton  crop  is  singular,  and  may  be  fraught  with  the 
gravest  results  to  British  commerce.  It  has  hitherto  beeu  the  case  that  England 
has  taken  the  largest  portion  of  the  United  States  crop,  which,  for  several  years, 
including  the  present,  down  to  April  17th,  has  been  distributed  as  follows  : — 


184*.  184S.  1841.  184S.  1846.  1847. 

6 months. 

U.  States  use...  267,850  325,129  346,744  389,006  422,597  301,933 

England 935,631  1,469,711  1,202,498  1,439,306  1,102,369  590,376 

Europe,  529,618  540,426  426,992  644,450  ' 564,423  308,067 


Crop 1,083,574  2,378,875  2,030,409  2,394,503  2,100,537  1, 640,550 


England  has  taken  always  60  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  on  the  manufacture 
and  re-export  of  that  article  hangs  her  export  trade ; that  is  to  say,  cotton,  to  her 
total  exports,  has  held  the  following  proportion : — 

TALUS  OF  BRITISH  EXTORTS. 


" Cotton  goods.  AU  other  manufactures.  Total  exports. 

1844  £25,805,34 8 £24,836,958  £50,642,306 

1845  26,119,327  27,179,699  53,298,026 

1846  25,600,693  25,679,042  51,279,735 


Should  England  be  deprived  of  the  raw  material  by  any  means,  her  external 
trade  would  evidently  be  so  diminished  as  to  jeopardize  her  whole  finances.  Du- 
ring the  present  year,  she  has  received  only  half  her  supply,  and  there  remains 
probably  of  the  crop  700,000  bales  to  be  distributed.  To  reach  the  consump- 
tion of  last  year,  the  United  States  will  want  120,000  bales,  Europe  264,000  bales, 
leaving  but  about  300,000  bales  for  England,  which  she  must  buy  at  a very  en- 
hanced price ; and,  should  working  short  time  be  adopted  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, her  export  trade,  or  the  means  of  paying  for  her  large  imports  of  breadstuff's, 
will  be  very  considerably  diminished.  A decline  of  one-third  in  the  raw  material, 
involves  a falling  off  of  £8,000,000  in  export ; that  is  tosay,  if  she  gets  $16,000,000 
less  cotton,  she  sells  $40,000,000  less  cloth,  or  she  disposes  of  $24,000,000  less 
labor.  It  is  probable  that  the  prices  will  rise  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
this  diminished  supply ; but  as  the  United  States  have  not  depended  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  upon  English  cotton  goods,  the  prices  here  may  not  be  affected 
directly  by  the  English  short  supply,  and  a little  more  competition  here  may  not 
only  effectually  exclude  English  cottons  from  this  market,  but  supplant  them  in 
third  markets.  This  operation  is  gradually  progressing,  both  here  and  on  the 
eontinent  of  Europe,  much  hastened  by  the  present  circumstances  of  the  crop. 
A short  crop  of  cotton  affects  England  more  than  any  other  country,  because  on 
her  has  fallen  the  burden  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  in  prolific  years,  while  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  annually  approximated  the  point 
of  full  supply  for  their  own  wants  and  a surplus  for  export.  Two  short  crop 
years  would  shake  the  English  finances  to  their  centre.  Thus  far,  the  spinner® 
of  the  United  States  have  taken  less,  by  42,000  bales,  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1846.  They  have  probably  been  holding  off  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices. 
The  progress  of  events  is  gradually  increasing  the  direct  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  new  line  of  French  steam- 
ers connecting  with  New  York  must  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade  with  that  coun- 
try, more  particularly  that  the  wants  of  France  in  respect  of  breadstuffe  are  such 
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as  have  compelled  a more  liberal  line  of  commercial,  policy,  and  those  articles 
will  be  free  of  duty,  probably,  until  August,  1848.  /The  ratification  of  a new 
treaty  with  Hanover,  is  also  calculated  to  add  greatly  to  the  commercial  inter* 
course  between  the  United  States  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  as  is  also  the 
beautiful  new  line  of  steamers  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  /tbs' 
first  of  which,  the  Washington,  built  under  the  supervision  of  E.  Mills,  Esq.,  by 
J.  Westervelt,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  the  machinery  by  Mr.  Stillman,  of  the 
Novelty  Works,  sails,  June  1st,  for  Bremen,  under  command  of  the  well-known 
and  popular  Captain  Hewitt  This  is  probably  the  finest  steamer  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  from  our  shores,  and  fully  sustains  the  unrivalled  reputation  of  Amer- 
ican ship-builders,  while  the  machinery  is  such  as  to  win  a like  reputation  for  our 
Mull  in  that  branch  of  the  arts.  This  noble  steamer  conveys  the  United  States 
mail  to  Bremen,  and  will  carry  600  tons  of  freight,  besides  numbers  of  passengers. 

The  new  treaty  with  Hanover,  placing  American  vessels  upon  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  that  kingdom,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  trade  with  Ger- 
many. By  it,  the  restrictions  which  have  been  laid  by  Hanover,  for  centuries,  on 
the  commerce  passing  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  to  the  interior  of  Germany,  have 
measurably  been  removed,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  con- 
tinent is  made  more  direct.  As  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Germany  becomes 
more  extended,  the  export  of  the  raw  material  will  be  made  direct  to  Germany, 
instead  of,  as  now,  to  England. 

The  prosperous  Btato  of  the  external  trade  of  the  United  States,  has  favorably 
affected  the  banking  interest,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 
with  its  specie  provisions.  The  following  is  a comparative  table  of  the  immediate 
means  and  liabilities  of  the  New  York  banks : — 

IMMEDIATE  MEANS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  NSW  YORK  BANES.  , 

Immediate  LiabUitiee. 

mi.  1846.  1847. 

February.  May.  February.  May.  February.  May. 

Dollar*.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

Deposit*™. 25,976,246  28,425,967  29,654,401  30,868,337  31,830,595  35,799,954 

CircuIat’n.n’U.  16,126,394  17,069,069  18,407,733  18,409,977  18,366,016  21,297,633 

Due  bonks 3,816,252  5,131,519  4,662,073  2,973,658  3,995,411  6,945,466 

Canalfund......  , 1,607,572  1,257,358  896,843  646,328  911,680  534,822 

United  States..  700,064  672,130  2,580,711  3,493,622  342,766  178,517 

Total 48,226,528  52,556,043  56,201,761  56,391,962  55,446,468  64,756,392 

Mean.. 

Dollar*.  Dollars.  Dollar*.  Dollar*.  Dollars.  Dollar*. 

Specie- 6,893,236  8,118,324  8,361,383  8,171,624  9,191,254  11,312,171 

Cashitems 4,839,886  6,180,852  6,370,302  5,839,700  7,552,068  8,793,286 


Total 11,733,122  14,299,176  14,731,685  14,011,324  16,743,322  20,105,457 

Excess  liability.  36,493,406  38,256,867  41,470,071  42,380,678  38,703,146  44,650,935 

Loans 66,883,098  74,616,060  71,897,580  72,591,431  69,806,358  76,688,553 

These  figures  give  a higher  state  of  liabilities  than  ever  before.  The  amount 

of  specie  has  increased  over  $2,100,000,  and  the  amount  of  individual  deposits 
over  $4,000,000,  and  the  nett  circulation  is  larger  than  ever  before.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  while  the  immediate  liabilities  are  $8,500,000  higher  than  last 
year,  at  the  same  date,  there  is  in  the  table  $3,315,105  less,  due  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Consequently  there  is  due  the  public,  at  least  $11,000,000  more  than 
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in  May,  1846 ; but  many  of  the  banks  include  the  amount  due  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, in  the  general  deposit  account.  The  amount  actually  due  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, May,  1846,  was  $6,068,545 ; so  that  the  amount  due  the  public,  is 
$14,000,000  more  than  in  May,  1846.  This  being  the  case,  the  banks  have  in- 
creased their  loans  but  $4,100,000 ; that  is  to  say,  they  have  borrowed  of  the 
public  $14,000,000,  and  loaned  it  but  $4,000,000.  The  specie  is  higher  than  at 
any  time  before,  with  the  exception  of  August,  1843,  after  very  large  imports  of 
specie ; but,  including  the  amount  in  the  New  York  Treasury,  the  sum  is  greater 
v than  ever  in  the  city. 

) The  advices  which  reached  here  by  the  Hibernia,  to  May  4,  brought  a conti n- 
| nation  of  the  alarm  in  England  in  relation  to  the  drain  of  bullion.  The  railway 
| “calls”  for  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  were  £16,000.000;  and 
i the  large  expenditures  going  on  for  those  works  were  undoubtedly  the  real  cause 
1 of  the  existing  difficulties.  They  had,  during  1846,  operated,  not  only  to  stimu- 
late largely  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  food,  but  had,  by  taking  people 
from  their  usual  employments,  diminished  the  production,  to  the  usual  extent,  of 
articles  of  export;  a necessary  consequence  of  which  would  be  adverse  ex- 
changes independently  of  the  import  of  corn.  The  enhanced  consumption  was 
going  on  to  increase,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  wants  of  England  up  to  harvest 
would  be  as  large,  at  least,  as  last  year,  and  those  of  Western  Europe  much 
greater.  A pressure  in  the  money  market,  so  severe  as  painfully  to  affect  prices, 
and  by  so  doing  make  British  goods  cheap  here,  in  the  fall,  was  likely  to  take 
place.  It  appeared  also,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  loan  made  to 
the  Bank  of  France,  had  announced  his  intention  of  investing  £2,000,000  in 
British  stocks,  and  this  afforded  some  relief,  but  far  from  sufficient.  The  present 
revulsion,  like  all  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  likely 
to  produde  some  great  change,  and  the  movement  now  points  strongly  to  an  es- 
sential change  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  French  Chambers  have  passed  m 
law,  authorizing  the  Bank  of  France  to  issue  notes  as  low  as  200  francs,  or  $40. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  displace  a large  amount  of  specie,  and  perhaps  drive 
it  over  to  England ; indeed,  exchanges  were  already  turning  in  favor  of  London, 
as  respects  Paris,  £200,000  having  arrived  there  in  the  week  ending  May  1st. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  probability  of  a cessation  of  the  import  of  coin 
i from  England  to  the  United  States,  until  after  harvest,  at  least. 

DUTY  ON  COFFER  ORE  IN  ENGLAND. 

A deputation  of  merchants  and  others,  connected  with  the  trade  in  foreign  cop- 
per ores,  had  an  interview,  on  the  22d  ult.,  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  Downmg-street.  The  injury  arising  to  the  trade  from  the  increase  of  smelting 
abroad,  and  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  duty,  *were  strongly 
urged  upon  the  ministers,  and  after  a discussion  of  some  duration,  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  an  active  part,  the  deputation  retired. 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES  AND  HANOVER. 

We  publish,  below,  an  authentic  copy  of  a Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  which  was 
concluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1846,  and  duly  rat- 
ified on  both  parts,  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  being  exchanged  at  the  city  of 
Hanover,  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -seven,  by  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  special  agent  of  the  United  States  to  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  and 
the  Baron  George  Frederick  de  Falcke,  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand- 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Guelphick  Order,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments.  The 
Treaty  is  made  public  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  “ to  the  end  that  the  same, 
and  every  clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof,”  and  was  signed  by  James  K.  Polk,  President,  and 
James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1847. 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  equally  animated 
with  a desire  of  placing  the  privileges  of  their  navigation  on  a basis  of  the  most  extended 
liberality,  and  of  affording  otherwise  every  encouragement  and  facility  for  increasing  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  their  respective  States,  have  resolved  to  settle  in  a defini- 
tive manner  the  rules  which  shall  be  observed  between  the  one  and  the  other,  by  means 
of  a treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  ; for  which  purpose  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  conferred  full  powers  on  A.  Dudley  Mann,  their  special  agent  to  His  Majesty 
the  king  of  Hanover,  and  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover  has  furnished,  with  the  like 
full  powers,  the  Baron  George  Frederick  de  Falcke,  of  his  privy  council,  Knight  Grand- 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Guelphick  Order ; who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  signed,  subject  to  ratification,  the  following  ar- 
ticles : 

Art  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacture, 
or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  country  can  be,  from  time  to  time,  lawfully  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  their  own  vessels,  may  also  be  imported  in  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover ; and  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargo  of  the  vessel  shall  be 
levied  or  collected,  whether  the  importation  be  made  in  a vessel  of  the  United  States  or  in 
a Hanoverian  vessel.  And  in  like  manner,  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacture,  or 
merchandise  of  any  foreign  country  can  be,  from  time  to  time,  lawfully  imported  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  in  its  own  vessels,  may  also  be  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States  ; and  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargo  of  the  vessel  shall  be  lev- 
ied or  collected,  whether  the  importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  one  party  or  the  other. 

Whatever  may  be  lawfully  exported  or  re-exported  by  one  party  in  its  own  vessels  to 
any  foreign  country  may,  in  like  manner,  be  exported  or  re-exported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
other.  And  the  same  duties,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  shall  be  collected  and  allowed, 
whether  such  exportations  or  re-exportations  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one  party  or  the 
other. 

Nor  shall  higher  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  the  one  party 
on  vessels  of  the  other,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  national  vessels. 

And  further,  it  is  agreed  that  no  higher  or  other  toll  shall  be  levied  or  collected  at  Brun- 
shausen  or  Stade,  on  the  river  Elbe,  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargoes  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  than  is  levied  and  collected  upon  the  tonnage  and  cargoes  of  vessels  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Hanover ; and  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subjected  to  no  charges, 
detention,  or  other  inconvenience  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities,  in  passing  the  above-men- 
tioned place,  from  which  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  are  or  shall  be  exempt. 

Art.  2.  The  preceding  article  is  not  applicable  to  the  coasting  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  which  are  respectively  reserved  by  each  exclusively  to  its  own  sub- 
jects or  citizens. 

Art.  3.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor 
by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  their  behalf,  or  under  their  authority,  in 
the  purchase  of  any  article  of  commerce,  lawfully  imported,  on  account  of  or  in  reference 
to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  of  the  one  party  or  of  the  other,  in 
which  such  article  was  imported. 
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Art  4.  The  ancient  and  barbarous  right  to  wrecks  of  the  sea  shall  remain  entirely  abol- 
ished with  respect  to  the  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties. 

When  any  vessel  of  either  party  shall  be  wrecked,  stranded,  or  otherwise  damaged  on 
the  coasts,  or  within  the  dominionswf  the  other,  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects  shall 
receive,  as  well  for  themselves  as. for  their  vessels  and  effects,  the  same  assistance  which 
would  be  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  accident  happens.  , 

They  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  same  charges  and  dues  of  salvage  as  the  said  inhabitants 
would  be  liable  to  pay  in  a like  case. 

If  the  operations  of  repair  shall  require  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  be  un- 
loaded, they  shall  pay  no  duties  of  customs,  charges,  or  fees,  on  the  part  which  they  shall 
reload  and  carry  away,  except  such  as  are  payable  in  the  like  case  by  national  vessels. 

It  is  nevertheless  understood  that  if,  whilst  the  vessel  is  under  repair,  the  cargo  shall  be 
unladen  and  kept  in  a place  of  deposit  destined  to  receive  goods,  the  duties  on  which 
have  not  been  paid,  the  cargo  shall  be  liable  to  the  charges  and  fees  lawfully  due  to  the 
keepers  of  such  warehouses. 

Art  5.  The  privileges  secured  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  respective  vessels  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  such  as  are  built  within  their  respective  territories, 
or  lawfully  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a breach  of  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  belonging  wholly  to  their  sub- 
jects or  citizens. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  may  select  their 
crews  from  any  of  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided  that  the  master  of 
each  be  a subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Art.  6.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  or 
of  its  fisheries ; and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  their  fisheries,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country,  or  of  its  fisheries. 

No  higher  or  other  duties  and  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the  United  States  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  articles  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  or  in  Hanover  on  the  exportation  of 
any  articles  to  the  United  States,  than  such  as  are  or  Bhall  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

No  prohibition  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  or  of  its  fisheries,  or  of  the 
United  States  or  their  fisheries,  from  or  to  the  ports  of  said  kingdom,  or  of  the  said  United 
States,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  powers  and  States. 

Art.  7.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage,  mutually,  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor 
to  other  nations  in  respect  of  navigation  and  duties  of  customs,  which  shall  not  immediate- 
ly become  common  to  the  other  party ; who  shall  enjoy  the  same  freely,  if  the  concession 
was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  a compensation,  as  near  as  possible,  if  the  concession  was 
conditional. 

Art.  8.  In  order  to  augment,  by  all  the  means  at  its  bestowal,  the  commercial  relations 
between  th^  United  States  and  Germany,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  hereby  agrees  to  abol- 
ish the  import  duty  on  raw  cotton,  and  also  to  abolish  the  existing  transit  duties  upon 
leaves,  stems,  and  strips  of  tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or  casks,  raw  cotton  in  bales  or  bags, 
whale  oil  in  casks  or  barrels,  and  rice  in  tierces  or  half  tierces. 

And,  further,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  obligates  itself  to  levy  no  Weser  tolls  on  the 
aforementioned  articles  which  are  destined  for,  or  landed  in,  ports  or  other  places  within 
its  territory  on  the  Weser ; and  it,  moreover,  agrees  that  if  the  States  bordering  upon  said 
river  shall  consent  at  any  time,  however  soon,  to  abolish  the  duties  which  they  levy  and 
collect  upon  §aid  articles  destined  for  ports  or  other  places  within  the  Hanoverian  territory, 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  will  readily  abolish  the  Weser  tolls  upon  the  same  articles  des- 
tined for  ports  and  places  in  such  States. 

It  being  understood,  however,  that  the  aforesaid  stipulations  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  levying,  upon  the  said  articles,  a tax  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  regulation  respecting  transit  goods.  But  in  no  case  shall  such  tax  exceed  eight 
pfennigs  Hanoverian  currency,  (two  cents  United  States  currency,)  for  one  hundred  pounds 
Hanoverian  weight,  (one  hundred  and  four  pounds  United  Slates  weight.) 

Art.  9.  The  high  contracting  parties  grant  to  each  other  the  liberty  of  having,  each  in 
the  ports  of  the  other,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  commercial  agents,  and  vice-commercial  agents 
of  their  own  appointment,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  powers  as  those  of  the 
moBt  favored  nations ; but  if  any  of  the  said  consuls  shall  cany  on  trade,  they  shall  be  sub- 
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jected  to  die  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  private  individuals  of  their  nation  are  subject- 
ed in  the  same  place. 

The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  commercial  and  vice-commercial  agents,  shall  have  the  right, 
as  such,  to  sit  as  judges  and  arbitrators  in  such  differences  as  may  arise  between  the  mas- 
ters and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to 
their  charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,  unless  the  conduct  of  the 
crews  or  of  the  captain  should  disturb  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  the  said 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  commercial  agents,  or  vice-commercial  agents  should  require  their 
assistance  to  cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  supported. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that  this  species  of  judgment  or  arbitration  shall  not  deprive 
the  contending  parties  of  the  right  they  have  to  resort,  on  their  return,  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  their  own  country. 

The  said  consuls,  vice-consuls,  commercial  agents,  and  vice-commercial  agents,  are  au- 
thorized to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  search,  arrest,  and  impris- 
onment of  the  desertere  from  the  ships-of-war  and  merchant  vessels  of  their  country^ 

For  this  purpose  they  shall  apply  to  the  competent  tribunals,  judges,  and  officers,  and 
shall,  in  writing,  demand  said  deserters,  proving  by  the  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the 
vessels,  the  muster-rolls  of  the  crews,  or  by  any  other  official  documents,  that  such  indi- 
viduals formed  part  of  the  crews ; and  on  this  claim  being  thus  substantiated,  the  surrender 
shall  not  be  refused. 

Such  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  commercial  agents,  or  vice-commercial  agents,  and  may  be  confined  in  the  pub- 
lic prisons,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  those  who  shall  claim  them,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the 
vessels  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  others  of  the  same  country.  But  if  not  Bent  back  with- 
in three  months  from  the  day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  be 
again  arrested  for  the  same  cause.  However,  if  the  deserter  shall  be  found  to  have  com- 
mitted any  crime  or  oflence,  his  surrender  may  be  delayed  until  the  tribunal  before  which 
his  case  shall  be  pending  shall  have  pronounced  its  sentence,  and  such  sentence  shall  have 
been  carried  into  effect. 

Art.  10.  The  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  permitted  to 
sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever  of  the  said  territories  in  order  to  attend  to  their 
affairs,  nnd  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  com- 
merce, provided  they  submit  to  the  laws,  as  well  general  as  special,  relative  to  the  right  of 
residing  and  trading. 

Whilst  they  conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  toman- 
oge,  themselves,  their  own  business  in  all  the  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
party,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  goods,  by  wholesale  or  retail, 
as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unloading,  and  sending  off  their  ships,  or  to  employ  such 
agents  and  brokers  as  they  may  deem  proper,  they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be  treated  as 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside  ; it  being,  nevertheless,  under- 
stood that  they  shall  remain  subject  to  the  said  laws  and  regulations ; also,  in  respect  to  sales 
by  wholesale  and  retail. 

They  shall  have  free  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  in  their  litigions  affairs  on  the  same 
terms  which  are  granted  by  the  law  and  usage  of  country  to  native  citizens  or  subjects,  for 
which  purpose  they  may  employ  in  defence  of  their  rights  such  advocates,  attorneys,  and 
other  agents,  as  they  may  judge  proper. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  party  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  otherwise. 

Their  personal  representatives,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  porty, 
shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  property,  whether  by  testament  or  ab  intestato. 

They  may  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others  ncting  for  them,  at 
their  will,  and  dispose  of  the  same,  paying  such  duty  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try wherein  the  said  personal  property  is  situate  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  lik^  cases. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  personal  representatives,  the  same  care  shall  be  taken  of 
the  said  property  as  would  be  taken  of  the  property  of  a native  in  like  case,  until  the  law- 
ful owner  may  take  measures  for  receiving  it. 

If  any  questions  should  arise  among  several  claimants  to  which  of  them  the  said  prop- 
erty belongs,  the  same  shall  be  finally  decided  by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  country  wherein 
it  is  situated. 

Where,  on  the  decease  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  territories' of  one 
party,  such  real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a citizen  or  subject  of 
the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without  molestation,  and 
exempt  from  ail  duties  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  respective  States. 
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The  capital*  and  effects  which  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  respective  parties,  in  chang- 
ing their  residence,  shall  be  desirous  of  removing  from  the  place  of  their  domicil,  shall 
likewise  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  detraction  or  emigration  on  the  part  of  their  respec- 
tive governments. 

Art.  11.  The  present  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  twelve  years  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  further  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  the  government  of  Hanover 
on  the  one  part,  or  that  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  part,  shall  have  given  notice  of 
its  intention  of  terminating  the  same ; but  upon  the  condition  hereby  expressly  stipulated 
and  agreed,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  shall  determine,  during  the  said  term  of  twelve 
yean,  to  augment  the  existing  import  duty  upon  leaves,  stripe,  or  stems  of  tobacco,  import- 
ed in  hogsheads  or  casks,  a duty  which  at  this  time  does  not  exceed  one  thaler  and  one 
gutengroechen  per  one  hundred  pounds  Hanoverian  currency  and  weight,  (seventy  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds  United  States  currency  and  weight,)  the  government  of  Hanover 
shall  give  a notice  of  one  year  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  before  proceeding 
to  do  so ; and  at  the  expiration  of  that  year,  or  any  time  subsequently,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  full  power  and  right  to  abrogate  the  present  treaty  by  giving 
a previous  notice  of  six  months  to  the  government  of  Hanover,  or  to  continue  it  (at  its  op- 
tion) in  full  force  until  the  operation  thereof  shall  have  been  arrested  in  the  manner  fi m 
specified  in  the  present  article. 

Art.  12.  The  United  States  agree  to  extend  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  contained 
in  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  States  of  the  German- 
ic confederation,  which  may  wish  to  accede  to  them,  by  means  of  an  official  exchange  of 
declarations ; provided  that  such  State  or  States  shall  confer  similar  favors  upon  the  said 
United  States  to  those  conferred  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  observe  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  stipulations,  and  obligations. 

Art.  13.  The  present  treaty  Bhall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  Senate,  and  by  His 
Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover ; and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  city 
of  Hanover,  within  the  space  of  ten  months  from  this  date,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  when 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  concluded  between  the  high  contracting  parties  at 
Berlin,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1840,  shall  become  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses.  , J1'  ' ,v 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  have  signed 
the  present  treaty,  and  have  thereto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  quadruplicate,  at  the  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -six,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[l.  s.)  A.  Dudley  Mann, 

[l.  s.]  George  Frederick  Baron  de  Falcke. 

DECLARATION  OP  ACCESSION  OP  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  OLDENBURG,  UNDER 
THE  TWELFTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TREATY. 

Whereas  a treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  was  concluded  at  Hanover  on  the  10th  day  of  June 
last,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  was  subsequently  duly  ratified 
on  the  part  of  both  governments  : 

And  whereas,  by  the  terms  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  same,  the  United  States  agree 
to  extend  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  contained  in  the  stipulation  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  States  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  which  may  wish 
to  accede  to  them  by  means  of  an  official  exchange  of  declarations ; provided  that  such 
State  or  States  shall  confer  similar  favors  upon  the  said  United  States  to  those  conferred 
by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  observe  and  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  stipula- 
tions, and  obligations. 

And  whereas  the  government  of  his  royal  highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  has 
signified  its  desire  to  accede  to  the  said  treaty,  and  to  all  the  stipulations  and  provisions 
therein  contained,  so  far  as  the  same  are  or  may  be  applicable  to  the  two  countries,  and  to 
become  a party  thereto ; that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  said  stipulations  and  provisions,  excepting 
only  those  relating  to  the  Stade  and  the  Weser  tolls,  in  which  the  government  of  Olden- 
burg has  no  interest,  and  over  which  it  has  no  control : 

Now,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  Baron  W.  E.  de  Beaulieu  Marcounay,  of  the  privy 
council  of  his  royal  highness,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affa ire  on  thic 
part  of  Oldenburg,  and  A.  D.  Mann,  special  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in- 
vested with  fall  powers  to  this  effect,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  this  day  signed,  in 
duplicate,  and  have  exchanged,  this  declaration  of  the  accession  (hereby  agreed  to  cm  the 
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part  of  the  United  States)  of  his  royal  highnesB  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  for  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  to  the  treaty  aforesaid,  the  effect  of  which  accession  and  agreement 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  to  establish  the  said  treaty  between  the  high  parties  to  this  decla- 
ration, as  fully  and  perfectly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  all  the  provisions  therein  con- 
tained, excepting  as  above  excepted,  had  been  recited  word  for  word  in  a separate  treaty, 
concluded  and  ratified  between  them,  in  the  ordinary  form. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above  named  plenipotentiaries  have  hereto  affixed  their  names 
and  seals.  Done  at  Oldenburg,  this  10th  day  of  March,  1847.  • 

W.  E.  Beaulieu  Maroounay,  [l.  s.] 

A.  Dudley  Mark.  [l.  s.] 

CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  MECKLEN- 

BURG-9CHWERIN,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  MECKLRNBURG-SCHWERIN  TO  THE  HANO- 
VER TREATY. 

Schwerin,  March  20,  1847. 

Sir — His  royal  highness,  the  Grand  Duke,  having  returned  from  Berlin,  I have  laid 
before  him  the  object  of  your  mission. 

His  royal  highness  begs  to  acknowledge  the  proposition  of  the  President,  regarding  the 
accession  to  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Hanover,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  shipping 
interest  of  Mecklenburg  for  a lengthened  period.  All  these  privileges  the  navigation  of 
Mecklenburg  enjoyed  since  the  year  1835,  when  both  governments  interchanged  articles. 

His  royal  highness  trusts  the  more,  that  no  interruptions  may  take  place  in  a state  so 
prosperous  to  trade  and  navigation,  the  duties  existing  in  Mecklenburg  being  in  themselves 
very  trifling.  Propositions  have  been  laid  before  the  States  of  Mecklenburg  to  regulate 
these  duties  in  a more  appropriate  and  simple  manner.  The  intention  of  government  by 
this  is,  as  I have  already  had  the  honor  to  explain,  to  secure  the  duties  on  home  consump- 
tion and  trade  in  a manner  favorable  to  the  interests  of  American  exports.  Raw  cotton  is 
intended  to  enter  duty  free,  raw  tobacco  will  not  be  subject  to  a higher  duty  than  is  stipu- 
lated at  present  in  Hanover.  The  consumption  duty  on  rice  and  train-oil  will  be  a mere 
trifle.  As  soon  as  this  system  is  established — nay,  even  before — his  royal  highness  will 
most  willingly  grant  the  transit  of  the  above-mentioned  four  articles,  to  pasB  free  of  toll 
through  his  country  from  his  seaports,  Rostock  and  Wismar. 

*»«*«***»* 

Enclosing  you  an  answer  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  both  in  original 
and  in  copy,  I return  my  best  thanks  for  the  candid  and  loyal  manner  in  which  you  have 
treated  me,  and  acknowledge  myself  to  be,  with  unalterable  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant.  L.  Von  Lutzow. 

To  A.  Dudley  Mann,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Schwerin,  26th  March,  1847. 

’ Sir — It  is  with  real  satisfaction  I perceive  from  your  excellency’s  favor  of  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  led  by  the  wish  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
friendly  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  has  charged  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Mann, 
special  agent  of  the  United  States,  with  a mission  to  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  this  gentleman  has  laid  before  me  the  propositions  your 
excellency  thought  most  proper  to  adopt. 

It  will  scarcely  need  the  assurance  that  the  kind  intentions  of  your  government  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  here,  and  that  his  royal  highness,  the  Grand  Duke,  my  gracious 
master,  fully  coincides  in  the  above  opinion. 

As,  however,  the  intended  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  is  to  be  analogous  to  the 
treaty  lately  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  I regret 
to  say,  I was  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  your  excellency’s  agent  to  the  circumstance 
which  prevents  our  government,  for  the  present,  to  adopt  that  treaty  in  all  its  propositions. 

I believe,  however,  I have  convinced  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  that  the  obstacle  is  by  no 
means  a tendency  of  the  government  of  his  royal  highness,  but  solely  results  from  the  mode 
of  levying  duties,  which,  however  varying  from  the  Hanoverian  system,  does  not,  even  at 
present,  the  less  favor  free  trade  with  all  foreign  States ; and  trusting  that  the  discussions 
already  entered  into  with  oUr  States  (diet)  respecting  our  custom-laws,  in  rendering  them 
similar  to  the  Hanoverian,  will  soon  set  aside  all  obstacles,  I take  this  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing your  excellency  of  my  highest  esteem.  ii  Von  Lutzow. 

His  Excellency  James  Buchanan,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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LBTTgft  FROM  BURGOMASTER  SMITT,  RESPECTING  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  BREMEN  TRANSIT  DCTIEX. 

Bremen , March  9,  1847. 

Dear  Sir — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  favor  of  the  20th  February  from  Hano- 
ver, communicating  to  me  that  in  a convention  which  you  concluded  on  the  10th  of  June 
laet,  for  the  United  States  of  America  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  that  kingdom  obli- 
gated itself  to  abolish  the  transit  duties  upon  leaves,  stems,  and  strips  of  tobacco,  in  hogsheads 
or  casks } raw  cotton,  in  bales  or  bags ; whale  oil,  in  casks  or  barrels ; and  rice,  in  tierces  or 
half  tierces  ; subject,  however,  to  the  reservation  of  levying  a sufficient  tax  to  defray  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  regulations  respecting  transit  goods— a tax  which  in  no  case  is 
to  exceed  eight  pfennigs  per  Hanoverian  hundred  pounds.  Your  object  in  communicating 
this  feet,  is  to  invite  the  Senate  of  this  republic  to  follow  the  example  of  Hanover,  by  reducing 
the  Bremen  transit  duties  on  the  mentioned  four  articles,  equally,  to  a mere  tax  for  control. 

I have  communicated  the  contents  of  your  fevor  to  the  Senate,  and  am  authorized  to 
inform  you  that  the  republic  of  Bremen  will,  after  the  ratifications  of  said  convention  have 
been  exchanged,  and  for  the  time  of  its  duration,  reduce  the  Bremen  transit  duties  on  the 
above-mentioned  four  articles  to  one  groat  (equal  to  about  four  pfennigs)  for  one  hundred 
pounds  Bremen  weight,  when  passing  from  the  United  States  through  the  territory  of  this 
republic,  to  be  sent  into  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and 
that  this  republic  is  fully  prepared  to  make  the  same  reduction  of  its  transit  duties  in  fevor 
of  the  States  of  the  Zoli-Verein  as  soon  and  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  Zoll-Verein  will 
have  reduced  in  a similar  proportion  their  transit  duties  on  the  said  four  articles,  when 
passing  from  this  place  to  Switzerland. 

The  Senate  will  with  pleasure  seize  every  opportunity  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  the  States  of  the  German  confederation,  and  is  happy  to  give  by  this 
a proof  of  its  ardent  desire  for  that  purpose.  I beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
your  government  of  the  above-mentioned  intentions;  and  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  towards  you  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard  and  esteem.  Smidt, 

The  President  of  the  Commission  for  Foreign  Affair*. 
To  A.  Dudley  Mann,  Esq.,  &c. 


POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS  ON  LETTERS  TO  BREMEN,  ETC. 

FOREIGN  MAILS  NO.  L,  FROM  NEW  YORK,  BY  COWES,  ENGLAND,  TO  BREMEN,  GERMANY. 

The  arrangements  for  a regular  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Europe,  by  the  above 
route,  are  so  for  completed,  that  the  Washington,  the  first  steamship  of  the  line,  will  leave 
New  York  for  Cowes  and  Bremen  Haven,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  qf  June  next ; and 
also  on  the  first  .day  of  each  second  month  thereafter. 

It  is  expected  that  the  second  steamship  will  be  ready  to  depart  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, on  the  first  day  of  each  intermediate  month  ; thus  furnishing  a monthly  mail  in  each 
direction.  Of  the  commencement  of  the  monthly  arrangement,  due  notice  will  be  given.. 

Postage. — The  inland  postage  to  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  postage  by 
steamer  from  New  York,  is  to  be  prepaid  on  all  mailable  matter  to  be  conveyed  by  this 
line,  excepting  that  addressed  to  Bremen,  or  to  places  to  which  said  matter  will  pass  through 
the  Bremen  post-office.  Hamburgh  is  not  included  in  this  exception.  To  Bremen,  and 
to  the  points  supplied  through  that  office,  unpaid  letters,  &c.,  may  be  sent ; postage  to  be 
collected  at  Bremen. 

The  rates  of  postage  established  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1846,  “ to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,”  are  as  follows: — 

Upon  all  letters  and  packages  not  exceeding  one-half  ounce  in  Weight,  24  cents  j over 
one-half  ounce  in  weight,  and  not  exceeding  one  ounce,  48  cents ; and  for  every  additional 
half-ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  15  cents. 

Upon  each  newspaper,  pamphlet,  and  price-current,  3 cents. 

Inland  postage  in  all  cases  to  be  added,  whenever  the  matter  is  transported  by  mail 
within  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  above  mentioned 

M And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  or  trans- 
port any  letter,  package,  newspaper,  or  printed  circular,  or  price-current,  (except  newspa- 
pers in  use,  and  not  intended  for  circulation  in  the  country  to.  which  said  vessel  may  be 
bound,)  on  board  the  vessels  that  may  hereafter  transport  the  United  States  moil,  as  provi- 
ded for  in  this  act ; and  for  every  violation  of  this  provision,  a penalty  of  $500  is  hereby 
imposed,  to  be  recovered  by  presentment,  by  information,  or  quitam  action— one-half  for 
the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  Post-office  Department.” 

Post-office  Department , April  30,  1847.  C.  Johnson,  Postmaster-General 
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OCEAN  STEAMERS  BETWEEN  HAVRE  AND  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  arc  the  regulations,  &c.,  of  the  contract  between  the  Company  and  the 
French  government,  established  between  Havre  and  the  port  of  New  York,  as  translated 
from  the  Journal  du  Havre  : — 

Article  1.  Each  vessel  shall  be  fully  equipped  with  everything  necessary ; shall  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  for  all  the  wants  of  the  service  ; shall  carry  two  cannons,  and 
have  a crew  the  minimum  number  of  which  is  fixed  as  follows,  viz : — 


Assistant  Engineers, 2 

Firemen, 13 

Cooks,. 3 

Assistant  do., 1 

Steward, 1, 

Assistant  do., 3 


Total,. 


79 


Captain,. 1 

Second  do^... 1 

Lieutenants, 2 

Surgeon, 1 

Quartermasters,.. 2 

Carpenter, 1 

Sailorer 40 

Apprentices, 8 

Master  Engineer,. 1 

The  servants  and  boys  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  crew. 

Art.  2.  The  vessels  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  company  by  the  marine  department  in 
perfect  navigable  condition,  as  well  as  their  machinery  and  rigging.  The  company  are  to 
certify  to  the  seaworthy  condition  of  the  steamers  before  each  departure. 

Art.  3.  The  clothing  of  the  officers  and  crew  is  to  bo  uniform. 

This  uniform  is  to  be  decided  by  the  company  itself,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

The  company,  moreover,  is  authorized  to  make  what  rules  it  may  judge  to  be  necessary 
and  useful  for  the  service  and  the  expedition  of  the  service,  subject  always  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Art.  4 The  engineers  on  board  each  vessel  are  to  be  men  of  known  skill. 


SEC.  It— OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSARIAT. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  established  in  Havre  a Royal  Commissariat,  the  duties  of  which 
are — 

1.  To  see  that  the  various  clauses  of  the  present  regulations  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

2.  To  inform  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  any  infraction  of  them  that  may  take  place. 

%.  To  point  out  any  modification  which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  make,  either  in 

the  organizations  of  the  services,  or  in  the  materiel  of  the  vessels. 

Art.  6.  The  Royal  Commissary  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  shall 
receive  a salary  of  5,000  francs,  the  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  who  are  to  pay 
the  said  sum  yearly  in  advance  to  the  Central  Treasury  office. 

SEC.  III.— OF  THE  MAIL  AGENT  OH  BOARD,  AND  THE  SERVICE  TO  BE  FULFILLED  BY  THE 

VESSELS.  * 

Art  7.  There  shall  be  on  board  each  vessel  an  agent,  who  is  to  be  apjK>inted  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  who  shall  have  the  mails  confided  to  his  charge. 

This  agent  is  to  be  allowed  a servant. 

Art.  8.  The  mail  agent  shall  have  an  official  character,  which  is  to  be  recognized  by 
all  on  board  ; likewise  all  that  concerns  the  reception  and  transmission  of  the  mails,  is  to 
be  under  hi9  sole  charge. 

Art.  9.  The  mail  agent  is  to  be  allowed  the  gratuitous  use  of  a first  class  cabin. 

His  board  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  company ; he  is  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the  first 
class  passengers,  and  to  be  treated  in  every  way  as  a passenger  of  that  class. 

He  is  to  have  a boat  of  at  least  four  oars  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  wants  of  his 
service. 

Art  10.  The  company  are  to  prepare  on  board  each  packet,  and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  cabin  of  the  mail  agent,  some  secure  place,  capable  of  being  put  under  lock  and 
key,  for  the  reception  of  the  mail  bags. 

Art  11.  If  the  mail  agent  has  a servant,  said  servant  is  to  be  gratuitously  boarded  and 
lodged  by  the  company. 

He  is  to  be  comfortably  lodged,  and  live  like  the  other  servants  on  board. 
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Art  12.  The  arrangements  expressed  in  articles  9 and  11,  are  also  applicable  in  those 
cases  where  the  royal  commissary,  or  an  inspector  of  finances,  is  charged  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  service  of  the  packets,  or  any  other  mission  relating  to  the  service  of  the  mail 
between  France  and  America.  In  case  such  should  happen,  the  said  agents  are  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  mentioned  in  said  articles. 

Art.  13.  In  case  the  mail  agent  shall,  in  consequence  of  sicknesB  or  any  other  unfore- 
seen accident,  find  it  impossible  to  undertake  or  continue  a voyage,  and  no  other  agent 
shall  have  been  sent  on  board  to  replace  him,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  shall  become  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  service,  without  being  entitled  to  receive  any 
remuneration ; and  he  is  to  incur  the  same  responsibility  as  the  agent  whose  place  he  fills, 
as  well  in  the  despatch  as  in  the  reception  of  the  mail. 

SEC.  IV.— OP  THE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  MAIL. 

Art.  14  The  various  mail  bags  are  to  be  received  on  board.  In  France,  these  bags  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  mail  agent  by  the  postmaster  at  Havre  ; and  in  New  York  either  by 
the  French  Consul-General  or  the  post-office  authorities  of  the  country,  or  by  a special 
agent,  should  one  be  appointed.  Neither  the  captains,  officers,  crew  or  passengers,  are  to 
carry  any  letters,  or  are  any  to  be  conveyed  save  in  the  mail  bags,  unless  diplomatic  or 
consular  documents.  The  infringement  of  this  regulation  will  make  the  offender  liable  to 
the  punishment  for  fraudulent  transportation  of  letters. 

Art.  15.  No  merchandise  is  to  be  received  on  board  after  the  day  fixed  for  sailing,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  reason  for  the  delay.  An  infringement  of  this  rule  will  render  the 
company  liable  to  a fine  of  20,000  francs  for  each  offence. 

Art.  16.  The  terms  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  shall  be  regulated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  are  to  be  revised  annually. 

Art.  17.  Whenever  they  are  required,  the  company  shall  receive  on  board  independently 
of  the  mail  agent, 

1st.  At  the  most,  two  officers  of  the  navy,  or  two  officers  of  the  civil  service,  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  a first  class  position  on  board. 

2dly.  Two  other  military  or  civil  agents,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  second  class  accom- 
modations. 

3dly.  Ten  sailors. 

The  passage  money  for  these  officers,  agents  and  sailors,  shall  be  only  two- thirds  of  the 
price  fixed  for  ordinary  passengers. 

Art.  18.  The  company  shall  be  bound  to  receive  on  board  of  the  packets,  and  transport 
free  of  charge,  all  small-sized  parcels  containing  instruments  of  astronomy,  or  other  scien- 
tific apparatus,  whenever  such  transportation  shall  be  demanded  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  company  shall  likewise  be  bound  to  transport  such  naval  stores  as  the  government 
may  wish  to  send.  These  naval  stores,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  not  exceed  five  tons  each 
voyage,  are  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  ordinary  merchandise,  the  company  alw^rs 
to  have  two  days*  notice  of  the  intended  shipment  of  such  goods. 

Art.  19.  Each  steamer  shall,  at  its  departure,  either  from  France  or  America,  have  on 
board  enough  coal  for  18  days’  consumption,  calculating  the  same  at  the  rate  of  four  kilo- 
grammes per  hour,  and  by  the  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  modify  this  last  regulation  ac- 
cording as  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  utility  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quanti- 
ty of  coal  to  be  taken  on  board  for  every  voyage. 

SEC.  V. — SAILING  OF  THE  PACKETS. 

Art  20.  The  packets  shall  make  their  departure  at  the  periods  hereafter  mentioned,  vix : 
From  Havre  to  New  York  twice  during  every  month,  from  December  to  March,  inclusive. 

The  departures  from  New  York  shall  take  place  according  to  the  season,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  after  the  arrival  out  of  the  vessel.  Long  passages,  occasioned  by  unavoidable 
circumstances,  may  interfere  with  this  regulation. 

Art  21.  Whenever  it  shall  be  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  departures  may  be  delayed,  at  the  requisition  of  the  French  Consul-General 
in  New  York,  or  of  the  Royal  government  in  Havre.  This  delay,  however,  can  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  exceed  two  days  after  the  time  originally  fixed  for  departure. 

Art  22.  The  hour  of  departure  shall  be  fixed  by  the  captain,  and  entered  on  the  log- 
book. 

Art.  23.  The  packets  are  to  go  in  a direct  route  from  the  port  of  departure  to  that  of 
thefr  destination  without  making  any  deviation  therefrom,  save  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  company  binds  itself  to  perform  the  passage  from  Havre  to  New  York  and 
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back,  with  all  the  despatch  that  it  is  possible  to  use  in  '&  regular  service,  and  with  their 
vessels  and  engines. 

Should  any  delays  take  place  from  fault  on  the  part  of  the  company,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  shall  have  the  right  of  rescinding  the  contract  with  them. 

In  case  the  vessels  are  forced  to  enter  any  port  in  distress,  save  those  of  Havre  and  New 
York,  or  in  consequence  of  tempests,  contrary  winds  or  other  legitimate  causes,  they  are 
to  produce  (independent  of  the  regular  entry  in  the  log-book)  on  their  return,  a certificate 
of  the  consul  or  authorities  of  such  port,  attesting  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  case. 

SEC.  VI.— OF  THE  PENALTIES. 

Art.  24.  Save  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  each  as  are  alluded  to  above,  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  laid  down  regarding  the  days  and  hours  of  departure,  shall  render  the 
company  liable  to  a fine  of  10,000  francs  per  day  for  the  three  first  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  these  three  days  of  unjustifiable  delay,  the  fine  may  be  increased 
to  60,000  francs. 

Should  this  infringement  of  the  agreement  be  repeated  three  times  daring  the  course  of 
one  year,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  have  the  right  to  rescind  the  contract 

For  every  deviation  from  the  direct  route  unjustifiable  by  the  strictest  necessity,  the  fine 
shall  be  for  the  first  time  10,000  francs,  and  for  the  second  20,000  francs.  On  the  third 
infraction  of  this  kind,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  be  entitled 
to  rescind  the  contract. 

Art.  25.  Whenever  the  contract  may  be  rescinded,  or  in  case  it  is  not  renewed,  the 
company  shall  return  the  vessels  to  government  in  precisely  similar  order  to  that  in  which 
they  receive  them. 


SEC.  VII. — DURATION  OF  THE  CONTRACT. 

Art.  26.  The  contract  shall  last  for  ten  consecutive  years,  counting  from  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  first  boat  that  shall  be  despatched  from  Havre,  until  the  return  of  the  one 
despatched  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year. 

Art.  27.  The  present  contract  shall  commence,  and  the  first  departure  from  Havre  shall 
take  place,  one  month  after  the  vessels  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  company. 

Art.  28.  In  case  the  company  shall  not  commence  operations  by  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article,  they  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  1,000  francs  per  day  for  the  delay. 

Art.  29.  The  present  contract  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  provided  notice  of 
such  expiration  has  been  given  by  either  party  a year  previous.  Should  such  not  be  the 
case,  the  contract  shall  continue  on  the  same  terms,  and  by  a tacit  understanding,  for  the 
twelve  succeeding  months,  at  the  end  of  which  formal  notice  is  to  be  given  by  each  party. 

SEC.  VIII. — PARTICULAR  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Art.  30.  With  a view  of  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  company,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  Affairs,  and  the  same  of  the  Finances,  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
maritime  authorities  of  the  various  French  ports,  to  grant  every  facility  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  despatch  of  business.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  promises  to  do 
his  utmost  to  obtain  from  foreign  authorities  the  most  favorable  consideration  for  the  com- 
pany. 

The  company,  on  its  side  shall  strictly  conform  to  all  the  custom-house  regulations  of 
foreign  countries,  on  pain  of  rescinding  of  the  contract. 

Art.  31.  The  contract  between  the  government  and  the  company,  cannot  be  in  any  man- 
lier let  out  or  ceded  to  third  parties,  either  in  part  or  whole,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Should  it  be  known  that  the  company  have  sub-let  or  ceded 
any  part  of  their  contract  without  this  permission,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  have  the 
right  to  rescind  the  contract,  without  the  company  being  entitled  to  any  indemnity  whatever. 

Art.  32.  The  company  shall  be  located  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  d*  An  tin,  No.  7. 


TRAFFIC  OF  THE  GERMAN  RAILROADS  IN  1846u 

The  Journal  des  Debats  publishes  & letter,  dated  Leipeic,  27th  nit.,  mentioning  that 
during  the  last  year  there  were  conveyed  by  the  German  railroads  16,412,229  travellers, 
and  31,833,939  quintals  of  merchandise,  which  produced  a sum  total  of  54,646,232f.,  and 
represents  an  increase  of  16,431,20811,  that  is,  43  per  cent* 
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VESSELS  BUILT  AND  LAUNCHED  ON  THE  LAKES,  IN  1846. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  furnishes  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
accession  to  the  Marine  of  the  Western  waters.  The  giant  strides  of  the  West  have 
called  forth  the  capital  and  energy  of  its  people,  and  the  many  vessels  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  addition  to  those  previously  in  commission,  found  ample  and  profitable  em- 
ployment during  the  season.  So  important  has  the  growing  commerce  of  our  lakes  be- 
come, that  capital  has  been  transferred  from  other  branches  of  business,  and  every  ship- 
yard along  the  chain  of  lakes  presents  a scene  of  bustling  activity  with  the  extensive 
preparations  making  for  the  season  of  1847. 


Names. 

Place. 

STEAMERS. 

Tons. , Names. 

Place. 

Tom. 

A.  D.  Patchin, 

Trugoa, 

874 

Ohio, 

Cleveland, 

550 

Baltic, 

Buffalo, 

800 

S.  Ward, 

Newport, 

375 

Louisiana, 

778 

Detroit, 

44 

350 

Sultana, 

44 

900 

Islander, 

Kerry's  Island, 

60 

Canada, 

Chippewa, 

750 

Niles, 

Niles, 

80 

Hendrik  Hudson, 

Charleston, 

751 

Dallas,  (U.  S.  iron) 

Buffalo, 

350 

Albany, 

Detroit, 

Cleveland, 

700 

Algomah, 

Detroit, 

71 

Saratoga, 

662 

Mishawaka, 

44 

34 

PROPELLERS. 

St.  Joseph, 

Buffalo, 

460 

Delaware, 

Charleston, 

336 

Pocahontas, 

u 

427 

Globe, 

Maumee, 

313 

California, 

44 

420 

Earl  Cathcart, 

Amherstburgh, 

300 

Oneida, 

Cleveland, 

346 

Goliath, 

Palmer, 

280 

Cleveland, 

«« 

342 

Odd  Fellow, 

Grand  River,  Mich.  200 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 

«< 

350 

BARQUES  i 

lnd  brigs. 

Utica, 

Milwaukie, 

334 

Fashion, 

Cleveland, 

282 

C.  I.  Hutchinson, 

14 

341 

John  Hancock, 

44 

260 

Ellen  Parker, 

Chicago, 

332 

G.  Mountain  Boy, 

44 

260 

Patrick  Henry, 

Euclid, 

317 

David  Smart, 

Lexington, 

203 

L.  A.  Blossom, 

Conneaut, 

258 

SCHOONERS. 

Outward  Bound, 

Cleveland, 

260 

Ireland, 

Cleveland, 

230 

Gen.  Davis, 

Milan, 

238 

Westchester, 

Charleston, 

208 

Philcna  Mills, 

Geneva, 

Cleveland, 

228 

Wolcott, 

Maumee, 

40 

Denmark, 

237 

Alvin  Clark, 

Truago, 

220 

Lewi 8 Cass, 

Charleston, 

191 

New  Hampshire, 

Kalamazoo, 

80 

Col.  Benton, 

Racine, 

190 

Forester, 

Detroit, 

108 

Luther  Wright, 

Huron, 

195 

B.  G.  Allen, ' 

44 

26 

Vincennes, 

Charleston, 

186 

Mary  A.  Lownd, 

44 

79 

G.  T.  Williams, 

Irving, 

167 

Pinta, 

Buffalo, 

55 

C.  Y.  Richmond, 

Cleveland, 

229 

M.  A.  Myere, 

44 

16 

Watts  Sherman, 

Buffalo, 

199 

Saranac, 

Detroit, 

39 

Puritan, 

Milan, 

223 

Meteor, 

44 

32 

Sea  Gull, 

44 

125 

Jno.  Armstrong, 

44 

26 

S.L  Noble, 

Fairport, 

104 

Gallinippcr, 

44 

145 

N.  C.  Walton, 

Chicago, 

Milwaukie, 

127 

St  Clair, 

44 

35 

E.  Porter, 

75 

Clemantine, 

44 

19 

Ellen, 

Cleveland, 

61 

Julia, 

44 

34 

Harwich, 

44 

78 

Sweet  Home, 

•4 

44 

scows. 

Rialto, 

Cleveland, 

100  | Liberator, 

Cleveland* 

45 

SLOOPS. 

Bazma, 

Conneaut, 

10 

Sun, 

Detroit, 

35 

Buffalo, 

Detroit, 

36 

China, 

u 

61 

Morning  Star, 

44 

38 

REBUILT. 

* 

Scbr.  T.  G.  Colt, 
from  schr.Mariam 

| Cleveland, 

90 

Schr.  La  Salic, 

Cleveland, 

160 

ENLARGED. 

8chr.N.C.  Baldwin,  Conneaut,  46  | Brig  O.  Richmond,  Chicago,  48 
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The  subjoined  shows  the  number,  class  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  upper  lakes  during  the  past  six  seasons.  Full  $1,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  vessels  put  in  commission  during  the  season  of  1846, 
which,  added  to  the  cost  of  construction,  annual  repairs,  and  money  expended  in  en- 
larging and  remodelling  vessels  launched  within  the  previous  five  years,  will  swell  the 
aggregate  to  $3,500,000.  This  large  increase  to  the  lake  marine,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  has  been  made  above,  the  Falls,  and  the  capital  drawn  from  the  many  sources  le- 
gitimately pertaining  to  the  lake  business,  and  designed  as  a permanent  investment. 


1846 

Steamer*. 

16 

Propeller*. 

Sail. 

45 

Too*. 

18,999 

10,207 

1845 

13 

4 

32 

1844 

... 

34 

9,145 

1843 

6 

4 

24 

4,830 

1842 

2 

• •• 

22 

3,090 

1841 

1 

... 

28 

3,530 

Total 

47 

19 

185 

49,801 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOLLS  ON  MERCHANDISE. 

STATE  CHARGES,  OH  THE  MAIN  LIKE  or  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  IMPROVEMENTS,  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

TO  PITTSBURGH. 

The  following  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  State  Tolls,  (incln ding  motive  power, 
truckage,  boat  toll,  Ac.,  Ac.,)  on  freight,  agreeably  to  the  rates  established  for  the  year 
1847,  by  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners : — 

Cat*  and  b’t*.  Portable  b*ts. 
Cargo,  00,000  Cargo,  SO, 000 


Articles,  per  10Q  lbs.  pounds.  pounds. 

e.  m.  c.  as. 

Hats,  caps,  boots,  bonnets,  looking-glasses, 53  6 57  0 

Dry-goods 46  0 49  4 

Paper,  red  lead,  litharge, 42  2 45  $ 

Brown  muslins,  sheetings,  manufactured  copper, 38  3 41  7 

Groceries,  drugs,  foreign  liquors,  ropes  and  cordage,  manufac- 
tured marble,  mahogany,  leather,  diy  hides, 37  3 40  7 

Paints,  dye-stuffs,  manufactured  tobacco 34  5 37  9 

Hardware,  wool,  oil,  feathers, 32  3 35  7 

Rags,. ....  30  3 33  7 

Queensware,  steel,  white  lead...... 29  8 33  2 

Coffee,  fish,  tin  in  blocks  or  sheets,  copper  in  sheets,  seeds  of 

all  kinds,  buffalo  and  deer-skins,  pitch  and  rosin, 27  3 30  7 

Leaf  tobacco,  earthenware,  and  whiskey, 24  8 28  2 

Bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  anvils,  Sp.  whiting,  23  3 26  7 

Bagging,  hemp,  hempen  yarns,  oil-cake,  bale-rope,  copperas, 

barytes,  potash, 22  3 25  7 

Block  marble, 20  3 23  7 

Cotton,  wheat, 19  8 23  2 

Flour,  barley,  com,  rye,  oats,  beef,  pork,  burr  blocks,  pig  lead, 

andshot, 17  3 20  ^ 

Unenumerated  articles,  furs  and  peltry, 47  0 50  4 


NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL  STEAMER& 

The  Glasgow  Citizen,  gives  us  the  following  information  relative  to  the  new  Atlantic 
steamers  now  building  in  die  Clyde.  The  British  and  North  American  Mail  Steam- Packet 
Company  have  ordered  four  immense  timber  steamships  to  be  fitted  out  lor  plying  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  Three  of  these  are  being  built  by  Mr.  R.  Steel,  of  Greenock, 
and  the  fourth,  by  that  veteran  in  the  art  of  steamboat  building,  Mr.  John  Steel,  of  Port 
Glasgow,  who,  in  1811,  launched  from  his  building  yard  the  first  passenger  steamer  which 
ever  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.  The  first  of  these  leviathan  steamships  will  be 
launched  early  in  March ; she  is  close  npon  2,000  tons  register,  and  will  have  engines  of 
750  horse-power.  The  other  three  are  of  the  same  size,  and  are  constructed  on  the  same 
model,  being,  over  all,  in  length  385  feet,  in  breadth  of  beam  38  feet,  and  having  a depth 
of  28  feet.  These  vessels  are  intended  to  ply  fortnightly  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  commencing  on  the  1st  January,  1848. 
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COINS  AND  CURRENCY  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

We  are  indebted  to  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  M Polynesian,”  pub- 
lished at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  for  a copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Statute  Laws  of  His 
Majesty  Kamehameha  IIL,  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  passed  by  the  Houses  of  Noble* 
and  Representatives,  during  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  3d  and  4th  years  of  his 
public  recognition,  A.  D.  1845  and  1846 : to  which  are  appended  the  Acts  of  Public  Re- 
cognition, and  the  Treaties  with  Other  Nations.”  It  forms  a neatly  printed  octavo  volume 
of  382  pages.  From  this  work,  we  copy  Chapter  IV.,  relating  to  Coins,  Currency,  and 
Interest : — 

OF  COINS  AND  CURRENCY. 

Sec.  1.  The  currency  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  consist  of  the  dollar,  valuing  one 
hundred  cents,  American  currency  ; the  half  dollar,  valuing  fifty  cents ; the  quarter  dollar, 
valuing  twenty-five  cents  ; the  eighth  of  a dollar,  valuing  twelve  and  a half  cents ; and  the 
sixteenth  of  a dollar,  valuing  six  and  a quarter  cents ; and  the  cent,  a copper  coin,  impressed 
with  the  head  of  His  Majesty,  surrounded  by  the  words  “ Kamehameha  III.,  ka  moi on 
the  reverse,  “ Aupuni  Hawaii”  Gold  and  silver  coins,  wearing  the  legalized  impress  of 
any  sovereign  State,  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  government  dues,  duties,  and  taxes, 
at  the  exchequer,  and  in  tender  or  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  private  individuals  in 
this  kingdom,  at  their  current  or  merchantable  value,  for  the  time  being,  at  Honolulu,  to 
oe  established  by  evidence.  In  case  any  of  the  said  coins  be  refiised,  the  payer,  having 
tendered,  may  bring  the  same  into  court,  and  plead  such  tender  and  refusal  in  bar  of  costs 
as  prescribed  in  the  act  to  organize  the  judiciary. 

Sec.  2.  The  minister  of  finance  shall  cause  to  be  minted,  for  circulation,  a copper 
coin  as  described  in  the  preceding  section ; and,  with  the  advice  of  two-thirds  of  the  privy 
council,  and  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  he  may  also  cause  to  be  minted  any  small  silver 
coins  of  such  descriptions  and  quantity  as  said  council  shall  direct. 

Sec.  3.  The  better  to  regulate  and  conduct  the  financial  operations  of  this  government, 
the  privy  council  shall  form  and  is  hereby  created  a board  of  finance.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  minister  of  finance  to  devise  and  recommend  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  said 
board,  and  the  said  minister  shall  succeed  to  all  die  rights  in  action  and  dues  now  pertain - 
ing  to  the  Hawaiian  Treasury  Board,  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  council  passed 
at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1842,  whereby  Doctor  G.  P.  Judd, 
Timothy  Haalilio,  and  John  Ii,  were  especially  empowered  to  conduct  the  financial  ope- 
rations of  government.  He  shall  be  in  like  maimer  liable  for  all  the  lawful  undertakings, 
promises  and  obligations  of  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  The  minister  of  finance  shall  have  power,  two.thirds  of  the  board  concurring,  to 
make  loans  at  home  or  abroad,  in  favor  of  the  government — to  issue  exchequer  bills  and 
bills  of  credit,  bearing  his  signature,  stipulating  such  rate  of  interest,  and  payable  at  such 
time  as  two-thirds  of  the  board  may,  by  vote,  establish,  and  to  be  receivable  at  the  exche- 
quer in  payment  of  government  dues,  duties  and  taxes,  at  any  time  before  or  after  their 
maturity,  for  the  amounts  therein  expressed.  The  government  faith  and  revenues  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  all  loans  so  made  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
and  for  the  punctual  payment,  at  maturity,  of  all  exchequer  bills  or  bills  of  credit  so  issued 
as  aforesaid,  with  the  interest  stipulated  thereon  ; and  the  government  faith  is  further  here- 
by pledged  for  the  receipt  and  acceptance  at  the  exchequer  of  all  such  bills  before  maturity 
and  without  accrued  interest,  in  payment  of  government  dues,  duties  and  taxes. 

Sec.  5.  The  seal  of  the  department  of  finance  shall  be  the  corporate  seal  of  said  board, 
and  be  impressed  as  such  upon  all  specialities  issued  thereby,  importing  the  pecuniary  faith 
and  credit  of  His  Majesty’s  government,  and  in  like  manner  upon  ail  documents,  attesta- 
tions, certificates  and  copies  issued  as  evidences  of  fiscal  transactions  by  the  minister  of 
finance ; which  Beal  so  impressed  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  before  any  court  of  justice, 
that  the  signatures  to  the  instrument  impressed  are  genuine. 

OF  INTEREST. 

Sec.  1.  For  all  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  better  to  regulate  the  Hawaiian  curren* 
cy  and  the  home  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  1 per  centum  per  month,  or 
12  per  centum  per  annpm,  shall  be  the  lawful  interest  to  accrue  upon  all  interest-bearing 
contracts  not  otherwise  stipulated  in  writing. 
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Sec.  2.  It  shall  in  no  case  be  deemed  unlawful  to  stipulate  by  written  contract  for  a high- 
er rate  of  interest  than  12  per  cent  per  annum,  provided  the  contract  to  that  effect  be  sign- 
ed by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  when  contracts  commence  to  draw  interest,  and  no  stipulation  in 
writing  exists  to  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  draw  12  per  cent,  simple  interest, 
per  annum,  not  to  be  compounded  from  year  to  year. 


REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  1846-47. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  years  and  quarters  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1846  and  '47,  showing  the  increase  or  de- 
crease thereof : — 

TEARS  ENDED  APRIL  5.  QRS.  ENDED  APRIL  5.  ] 


, 

1846. 

1847. 

IncreftM. 

Deer®  a*. 

1846. 

1847. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs,. 

17,664,618 

18,796,620 

1,132,092 

3,961,918 

4,447,673 

Excise,- 

11,886,085 

12,547,657 

661,572 

1,626,458 

1,652,865 

Stamps, 

7,095,521 

7,062,828 

32,693 

1,685,868 

1,817,282 

Taxes, 

4,224,039 

4,257,158 

33,119 

146,142 

130,892 

Property  tax,. 

5,084,741 

5,464,581 

379,840 

1,963,882 

2,033,072 

Post-office, 

768,000 

820,000 

52,000 

215,000 

219,000 

Crown  lands, 

130,000 

112,000 

18,000 

45,000 

37,000 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

188,888 

318,161 

129,273 

91,522 

92,593 

Total  ordinary  rev., 

47,041,892 

49,379,005 

2,387,806 

50,693 

9,735,790 10,430,377 

China  money, 

750,859 

667,644 

83,215 

Imprest  and  other 

170,846 

193,497 

22,651 

52,909 

53,859 

Repayments  of  ad- 

vances,  

1,516,887 

778,506 



738,381 

456,473 

164,568 

Total  income,*... . 

49,480,484 

51,018,652 

2,410,457 

872,289  10,245.172  10,648,804 

Deduct  decrease, 

MM 

872,289 

Increase  on  the  year, 1,533,168 

The  total  income  for  the  quarter  is  £10,661,417  ; the  first  instalment  of  the  loan  of 
eight  millions  is  £960,000 ; giving  a total  of  £11,621,417.  The  total  charge,  including 
£2,300,000  of  advances  to  Ireland  during  the  quarter,  under  the  Act  9 and  10  Vic.,  c. 
107,  is  £10,992,636,  leaving  a surplus  of  £628,781.  This  surplus,  added  to  the 
£1,365,455  of  surplus  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  ending  5th  January,  1847, 
gives  an  available  total  of  £1,994,236.  The  amount  issued  during  the  quarter  just  end- 
ed, of  the  sums  granted  by  Parliament  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  supply  services, 
is  £5,461,196  ; so  the  probable  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  required  to  meet  the  charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  quarter,  does  not  exceed  £3,466,960.  There  is  a 
marked  increase  both  in  the  customs,  which  indicate  the  condition  of  the  general  trade, 
and  in  the  Post-office,  which  indicates  the  activity  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  penny  postage  system. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

The  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
made  up  to  the  25th  ultimo,  shows  the  following  results : — Actif.  The  bank  had  on  that 
day,  in  cash,  79,535,819f.  87c. ; in  discount  and  loans,  212,215,6656  67c. ; in  branch  banks^ 
accounts,  78,459,9606  67c.;  in  rentes,  public  securities,  and  reserve  funds,  64,261,8816 
50c. ; credits  and  various  items,  594,8956  98c. — Passi£  Amount  of  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation, 249,404,6946  94c.;  accounts  current,  98,442,4636  89c.;  capital  and  reserve, 
81,900,0006 ; different  items,  5,351,3646  89c. ; total,  435,068,6236  69c.  The  discounts,  ad- 
vances,  and  loans,  made  during  the  quarter,  amounted  to  201,587,9626  77c.;  movement  of 
the  accounts  current  (private)  8,130,992,9006 ; (public)  274,849,0006 ; general  movement 
of  the  caiases,  3,741,631,4006 


* Exclusive  of  £960,000  received  on  a loan  of  £8,000,000. 
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ENTIRE  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  coinage  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
several  years  from  its  establishment,  in  1793,  and  including  the  coinage  of  the  branch 
mints  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  in  1838 


Copper. 

$11,373  00 


Total  No.  piece 

1,834,420 


Total  nJoe. 

$453,541  80 


1793  ) 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1794  > 

$71,485  00 

$370,683 

80 

1795  > 

1796 

102,727 

50 

79,077 

50 

1797 

103,422 

50 

12,591 

45 

1798 

205,610 

00 

330,291 

00 

1799 

213,285 

00 

423,515 

00 

1800 

317,760 

00 

224,296 

00 

1801 

422,570 

00 

74,758 

00 

1802 

423,310 

00 

58,343 

00 

1803 

258,377 

50 

87,118 

00 

1804 

258,642 

50 

100,340 

50 

1805 

170,367 

50 

149,388 

50 

1806 

324,505 

00 

471,319 

00 

1807 

437,495 

00 

597,448 

75 

1808 

284,665 

00 

684,300 

00 

1809 

169,375 

00 

707,376 

00 

1810 

501,435 

00 

638,773 

50 

1811 

496,905 

00 

608,340 

00 

1812 

290,435 

00 

814,029 

50 

1813 

477,140 

00 

620,951 

50 

1814 

77,270 

00 

561,687 

50 

1815 

3,175 

00 

17,308 

00 

1816 

,,, 

28,575 

75 

1817 

607,783 

50 

1818 

242,940 

00 

1,070,454 

50 

1819 

258,615 

00 

1,140,000 

00 

1820 

1,319,030 

00 

501,690 

70 

1821 

189,325 

00 

825,762 

45 

1822 

88,980 

00 

805,806 

50 

1823 

72,425 

00 

895,550 

00 

1824 

93,200 

00 

1,752,477 

00 

1825 

156,385 

00 

1,564,583 

00 

1826 

92,245 

00 

2,002,090 

00 

1827 

131,565 

00 

2,869,200 

00 

1828 

140,145 

00 

1,575,600 

00 

1829 

295,717 

50 

1,994,578 

00 

1830 

643,105 

00 

2,495,400 

00 

1831 

714,270 

00 

3,175,600 

00 

1832 

798,435 

00 

2,579,000 

00 

1633 

979,550 

00 

2,759,000 

00 

1834 

3,954,270 

00 

3,415,002 

00 

1835 

2,186,175 

00 

3,443,003 

00 

me 

4,135,700 

00 

3,606,100 

00 

1837 

1,148,305 

00 

2,096,010 

00 

1838 

1,809,595 

00 

2,333,243 

00 

1839 

1,355,885 

00 

2,189,296 

00 

1840 

1,675,302 

50 

1,726,703 

00 

1841 

1,091,597 

50 

1,132,750 

00 

1842 

1,834,170 

50 

2,332,750 

00 

1843 

. 8,108,797 

50 

3,834,750 

00 

1844 

5,428,230 

00 

2,235,550 

00 

1845 

3,756,447 

50 

1,873,200 

00 

1846 

4,034,177 

50 

2,558,580 

00 

10,324 

40 

1,219,370 

192,129 

40 

9,510 

34 

1,095,165 

125,524 

29 

9,797 

00 

1,368,241 

545.698 

00 

9,106 

68 

1,365,681 

645,906 

68 

39^179 

40 

3,337,972 

571,335 

40 

13,628 

37 

1,571,390 

510,956 

37 

34,422 

83 

3,615,869 

516,075 

83 

25,203 

03 

2,780,830 

370,698 

53 

12,844 

94 

• 2,046,839 

371,827 

94 

13,483 

48 

2,260,361 

333,239 

43 

5,260 

00 

1,815,409 

801,084 

00 

9,652 

21 

2,731,345 

1,044395 

96 

13,090 

00 

2,935,888 

982,055 

00 

8,001 

53 

2,861,834 

884,752 

53 

15,660 

00 

3,056,418 

1,155,868 

50 

2,495 

95 

1,649,570 

1,108,740 

95 

10,755 

00 

2,761,646 

1,1154219 

50 

4,180 

00 

1,755,331 

1,102,271 

50 

3,578 

30 

1,833,859 

642,535 

80 

.... 

69,867 

20,483 

00 

38,309 

82 

2,889,135 

56,785 

57 

39,484 

00 

5,163,967 

647,267 

50 

31,670 

00 

5,537,084 

1,345,064 

50 

26,710 

00 

5,074,723 

1,425,325 

00 

44,075 

50 

6,492,509 

1,864,786 

20 

8,890 

00 

3,139,249 

1,018,977 

45 

30,733 

39 

3,813,788 

915,509 

89 

... 

2,166,485 

967,975 

00 

12,620 

00 

4,786,894 

1,858,297 

00 

14,926 

00 

5,178,760 

1,735,894 

00 

16,344 

25 

5,774,434 

2,110,679 

25 

23,577 

32 

9,097,845 

3,024,342 

32 

25,636 

24 

6,196,853 

1,741,381 

24 

16,580 

00 

7,674,501 

2,306,875 

50 

17,115 

00 

8,357,191 

3,155,620 

00 

33,603 

60 

11,792,284 

3,923,473 

60 

23,620 

00 

9,128,387 

8,401,055 

00 

38,160 

00 

10,307,790 

3,765,710 

00 

19,151 

00 

11,637,643 

7,388,423 

00 

34,489 

00 

15,996,342 

5,668,667 

00 

23,100 

00 

13,719,333 

7,764,900 

00 

55,583 

00 

13,010,721 

3,299,898 

00 

63,702 

00 

15,780,311 

4,206,540 

00 

31,286 

61 

11,81 1,594 

3,576,467 

61 

24,627 

00 

10,558,240 

3,426,632 

50 

15,973 

67 

8,811,968 

2,240,321 

17 

23,833 

90 

11,743,153 

4,190,754 

40 

24,283 

20 

14,640,582 

11,967,830 

70 

•23,987 

52 

9,051,834 

7,687,767 

52 

38,948 

04 

11,806,196 

5,668,595 

54 

41,208 

00 

10,133,515 

6,633,965 

50 

53,347,543  00  69,053,014  90  1,083,764  53  315,339,606  122,480,322  43 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

* FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1846. 

The  annual  report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  prepared  at  the  United  States  Trea- 
sury Department,  and  published  by  order  of  Congress  each  year,  gives  a summary  table  of 
the  value  of  our  domestic  exports,  but  omits  the  quantity.  That  table  we  published  hi 
the  last  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine.  We  now  compile  from  the  general  state- 
ment of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  exported  to  each  foreign  country,  a more  minute  statement  of  the  articles 
exported,  which  shows  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  value  of  each  article,  when  given  in 
the  general  statement.  The  quantity  of  our  exports  is  of  more  importance,  as  matter  of 
information  to  the  merchant,  than  the  mere  official  value ; and  we  would  submit  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  in  making  up  the  summary  statement  of  domestic  exports, 
hereafter,  the  importance  of  annexing  the  quantities  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  same. 
The  statements  which  we  have  thus  compressed  in  the  following  table,  are  spread  over  40 
pages  of  the  official  report 


Quantity. 
Fish,  dried,  quintals  277,401 
Fi9h,  pickled... bbls.  56,431 

Fish kegs  1,258 

Oil,  sperm galls.  772,019 

Oil,  whale,  &c 2,652,874 

Whalebone lbs.  1,697,892 

Spermaceti  candles  1,083,839 
Staves  & head’g . M.  28,800 

Shingles 42,093 

Boards,  plank,  and 

scantling. M.  feet  100,119 

Hewn  timber... tons  67,779 

Other  lumber 

Masts  and  spam 

Oak  bark  & oth.  dye  

All  manufs  of  wood  

Tar  and  pitch.. bbls.  65,805 
Rosin  A turpentine  351,914 
Ashes,  pot  & pi. tons  9,800 

Skins  and  furs 

Ginseng lhs.  5674297 

Beef. bbls.  149,223 

Tnllow lbs.  10,435,697 

Hides No,  143,323 

Horned  cattle 3,101 

Pork bbls.  190,422 

Hams  and  bacondbs.  3,006,630 

Lard lbs.  21,843,164 

Hogs No.  7,437 

Butter lbs.  3,436,660 

Cheese lbs.  8,675,390 

Horses  & mules.No.  6,102 

Sheep 94254 

Wheat. bushels  1,613,795 

Flour bbls.  2,289,476 

Indian  corn  .bushels  1,826,068 
Indian  meal.... bbls.  298,799 

Ryc-meal 98,530 

Rye,  oats,  &c 

VOL,  XVI, WO,  VI. 


Value. 

•699,559 

230,495 

• 697,570 
946,298 
583,870 
295,606 


2,319,443 


324,979 

21,682 

61,382 

957,790 

| 1,085,712 

735,689 

1,063,009 

237,562 

l 2,474,208 


Quantity. 

Ship-bread..  ....bbls.  114,792 

Biscuit .....kegs  25,505 

Potatoes bush.  125,150 

Apples bbls.  30,903 

Rice tierces  124,007 

Indigo lbs.  90 

Cotton,  Sea  Island.  9,388,533 

Other  cotton 538,169,522 

Wool 668,386 

Tobacco hhds.  147,998 

Flaxseed. -bush.  107,959 

Hops lbs.  287,754 

Wax 5424250 

Household  furniture  

Coaches,  &c... 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Beer,  porter,  ale, Ac.  

Spiritsfr.grain.galls,  257,496 

Leather lbs.  1,326,251 

Boots pairs  17,183 

Leother  shoes 121,139 

Tallow  candles . lbs.  3,718,714 
Soap,. 3,161,910 


▼ UIQC 

| 0366,6 


I 3,883,884 

l 1,063,087 

382,382 

30,303 

1,681,975 

11,668,669 

1,186,663 

945,081 

138,110 

6384221 


Tobacco  manufac’d  6,854,856  < 

Linseed  oil galls.  8,656  1 

Spirits  turpentine...  329,570  < 
Sugar,  brown. ...lbs.  109,295 

Cables,  &c....cwts.  5,860 

Lead lbs.  16,623,760 

Iron,  pig. tons  198  j 

Iron,  bar 115  ] 

Iron,  nails lbs.  2,439,336  ; 

Iron,  castings 

Manufac’s  of  iron. 

Spir.  fr.  molas . galls.  850,462 
Sugar,  refined... lbs.  4,128,512 

Chocolate 19,162 

40 


69,943 

69,253 

2,564,991 

90 

42,767,341 

203,999 

8,478,270 

165,438 

41,692 

162,790 

317,407 

87,712 

74,722 

24,357 

67,735 

73,716 

l 346,516 


630,041 

695.914 

159.915 

74235 

62,775 

614,518 

1224225 

107,905 

921.652 

268.652 
392,312 

2>177 
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Quantity. 

Gunpowder 1,436,256 

Manuf.  cop.  & brass  

Medicinal  drugs 

Cot  goods,  pr.  & col 

“ white 

“ nankeen.  

44  twist, &c.  

44  all  other 

Flax  manufactures 

Wearing  apparel...  

Combs  and  buttons..  

Brushes. 

Billiard  tables 

Umbrellas,  &c 

Leath.  & mor.  skins  

Fire-eng.  apparatus.  

Printing  materials.-  

Musical  instruments  


TABLE— CONTINUED. 

Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

#140,879  Books  and  maps. #63,567 

62,088  Paper  Sl  stationery 124,597 

200,505  Paints  & varnish 52,18^ 

380,549  Vinegar 17,489 

1,978,331  Earth.  & stoneware  1 6,521 

848,989  Glass  manufactures  90,860 

81,813  Tin  manufactures 8,902 

255,799  Pewter  &,  lead  man.  10,278 

12,129  Marble  & stone  44  14,234 

45,140  Gold  & silver  44  3,660 

35,945  Gold  & silver  coin 423,851 

3,100  Art  flowers  & jewel 24,420 

1,583  Molasses 1,581 

2,477  Trunks 10,613 

26,667  Brick  and  lime 12,578 

9,802  Domestic  salt . bush.  117,627  30,520 

43,792  Manufactures 2,869,869 

25,325 


PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  FLOUR. 

We  are  indebted  to  a highly  respectable  merchant  of  Boston,  for  the  accompanying 
M bona  fide”  abstract  from  the  books  of  a commission  house : — 

Pro-forma  Account  Salt*  13,489  bbls.  Superfine  Flour , shipped  by 1 St.  Joseph 


County , Michigan,  to  Messrs. , Boston , during  the  season  of  Ijake 

navigation,  for  the  year  1846. 

Bbls.  Price.  Proceed*. 

184&— May  28,  Sold,,  (first  received) 200  #4  50  #900  00 

29,  44  694  4 65  3,227  10 

June,....  44  (aterage  sales  for  month) 50  4 25  212  50 

July 44  44  44  50  4 31$  209  37 

August,.  44  44  44  50  4 12$  206  25 

Sept  11,  44  400  4 62$  1,850  00 

12,  44  200  4 75  950  00 

14,  44  1,000  4 62$  4,625  00 

14,  44  1,300  4 75  6,175  00 

15,  44  1,500  4 87$  7,312  50 

16,  44  (44  bad,”  sour) 100  4 25  425  00 

22,  44  3,000  4 87$  14,625  00 

24,  44  (44  bad,”  sour) 50  4 62$  23125 

29,  44  200  5 12$  1,025  00 

Oct*r  10,  44  200  5 50  1,100  00 

11,  44  100  5 62$  562  50 

14,  44  (*4  bad,”  sour) 590  4 81$  2,839  37 

25,  44  100  6 25  625  00 

Nov*rl2,  44  50  6 18$  309  37 

25,  44  100  5 25  525  00 

30,  44  1,000  5 40  5,400  00 

Dec’r....  44  (average  sales  for  month) 550  5 50  3,025  00 

1847.— January.  44  44  660  5 62$  3,712  50 

February  44  44  44  1,322  7 25  9,584  50 

Lost  in  transitu 23  


13,489  #69,657  21 

CHABGES. 

Freight  on  St  Joseph  River  to  St  Joseph,  Bbls.  Bate.  Amount, 

by  arks,  keel-boats,  and  steamboats...  13,489  31$  4,215  31 

April28,  Freight  from  St  Joseph  to  East  Albany, 
per  contract  with  forwarders  to  Buffalo, 
per  vessel 694  1 20  832  80 
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May  28,  Freight  per  contract,  do.,  per  steamboats 

and  propellers 3,278  $1  15  $3,769  70 

June  11,  Freight  from  St  Joseph  to  Chicago,  at 
18$  cts.  per  bbl.;  thence  to  Buffalo,  per 

steamer  Oregon,  at  30  cts....,v 2,000  48J  975  00 

May  22,  Freight  per  brig  LC.  Blossom,  to  Buffalo,  131  31$  40  94 

July  20,  Freight  per  contract  from  St.  Joseph  to 

East  Albany.. 3,704  1 10  4,074  40 

21,  Freight  per  propel.  California  to  Buffalo,  121  , 31$  37  81 

Aug.  20,  44  44  St  Joseph  44  96  25  24  00 

Sept.  20,  “ 44  Pocahontas  44  500  25  125  00 

Oct’r  6,  44  44  St  Joseph  44  331  50  165  50 

Nov*r  3,  “ 44  44  44  1,000  1 00  1,000  00 

16,  44  per  steamer  H.  Hudson  44  669  75  501  75 

19,  44  per  propeller  Phoenix  44  ^ 410  87$  358  75 

21,  44  per  steamer  A.  D.  Pa tchin 44  555  62$  346  87 


*16,467  83 

June  12,  Canal  freight,  131  bbls.  per  LC.Blossom  to  E.Alb*y,  a 62$  $81  87 

July  10,  44  1 ,000  per  Oregon,  44  a 55  550  00 

10,  44  1,000  44  44  a 53  530  00 

Aug.  20,  44  217  per  Califor.  A S.  Jos. 44  a 58  125  86 

Oct  14,  44  500  per  Pocahontas,  44  a 58  290  00 

Nov*r  6,  44  331  per  St  Joseph,  44  a 88  291  28 

26,  44  1,000  per  St  Joseph,  44  a 1 25  1,250  00 

1847.  3,119  01 

Jan'y  & Feb’y,  Railroad  from  Buffalo  to  East  Albany,  on  lots  per 
H.  Hudson,  Phoenix,  and  Patchin,  arrived  after  clo- 

1846.  sing  of  canal,  1,634  bbls.,  a $1  15  per  bbl 1,879  10 

May  20,  Freight  from  Albany  to  Boston,  per  schooner  Utica,  219 

bbls.,  a 22  cts 48  18 

Wharfage,  2 cts.,  drayage,  3 cts.,  marine  ins.,  2$  cts.  p.bbL  16  42 

64  60 

Railroad  freight  from  E.  Albany  to  Boston,  from  May 

to  Oct  31,  on  10,552  bbls.,  a 30  cts.  per  bbl 3,165  GO 

Freight  per  Railroad  from  E.  Albany  to  Boston,  during 
Nov.  Dec.  and  Jan.,  1,419  bbls.,  a 35  cts.  per  bbl.....  496  65 

Freight  per  do.,  in  February,  1,299  bbls.,  a 40  cts 519  60 

Forwarding  charges  at  St  Joseph,  6$  cts.  on  13,489  bbls.  843  06 

44  # 44  at  Buffalo,  3 cts.,  on  5,813  bbls....  174  39 

Lake  and  River  insurance,  per  special  agreement,  for 
the  season,  on  flour,  valued  at  $3  75  p.bbl.,  at  2 p.ct  1,011  66 

Inspection,  at  1 cent  per  bbl 134  89 

Cooperage  and  incidental  expenses  at  St  Joseph,  Buf- 
falo, and  East  Albany 140  92 

Cooperage,  labor,  truckage,  storage,  advertising,  postage, 

fire-insurance,  brokerage,  interest  on  charges,  &c....  1,308  43 

Commissions  on  sales,  2$  per  cent  on  $ 69,657  21 1,741  42 

Total  charges $31,067  16 

Gross  proceeds. $69,657  21 

Charges.... 31,067  16 

Nett  proceeds 1 $38,590  05 

Boston,  March  15,  1847.  e.  t a e. 


The  usual  rate  of  flouring,  in  the  remote  West,  is  to  turn  out  a barrel  of  superfine  flour 
for  every  5$  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  at  the  mill.  It  takes  4$  bushels  to  make  a barrel, 
the  extra  bushel  paying  for  the  barrel  and  milling.  These  sales  would  therefore  nett  the 
fiurmer  or  purchaser  of  wheat,  52  cents  per  bushel.  The  State  of  New  York  chargee 
canal  tolls,  31$  cents  per  bbl.,  on  all  flour  transported  over  their  railroads  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany.  The  Western  Railroad  receives  freight,  advances  charges,  and  collects  in  Boston, 
without  any  forwarding  or  other  charge  than  their  regular  freight. 
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IMPORTATIONS  OF  CORN  INTO  ENGLAND. 

A return  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  April,  1847,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  at 
Commons,  showing  the  number  of  ships  laden  with  foreign  com,  entered  inwards  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  between  the  5th  day  of  January,  1846,  and  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1847.  The  total  number  of  ships  laden  with  foreign  corn  entered  inwards,  in 
the  year  1846,  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  4,697. 


United  Kingdom. 

. 1,770 

I Holland 

179 

Russian 

20 

France 

....  53 

Swedish 

62 

Italian , 

....  34 

Danish. 

. 1,022 
. 352 

Austrian. 

73 

Prussian 

United  States 

434 

German  States... 

. 677 

The  following  were  the  quantities  imported  in  British  ships j— 

Wheat 

663,664  1 

Maize  and  Buckwheat.. 

47,118 

Barley 

70,865  | 

Flour 

....cwts. 

815,275 

Oats— 

321,266 

Oat-meal 

.... . 

1,393 

Beans  and  Peas 

249,599 

Indian  Corn-meal. 

170 

There  were  imported 

in  foreign  ships : — 

Wheat 

726,220 

Rye 

...qrs. 

70 

Barley 

287,579 

Maize  and  Buckwheat.. 

73,765 

Oats-]. 

452,832 

Flour- 

..cwts. 

1,936,783 

Beans  and  Peas 

204,111 

Indian  Corn  and  Meal... 

2,165 

COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  of  Russia  published  at  St  Petersburgh,  on  1st  December,  the 
returns  of  the  trade  of  the  empire  in  1845,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

u The  amount  of  foreign  exports,  including  those  of  Poland  and  Finland,  was  92,567,345 
silver  roubles  (3 1 9,357 ,3 4 Of. ) That  of  imports  was  83,161 ,372  silver  roubles  (285,306,7330 
There  was  a diminution  in  a great  number  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  two  preceding  years,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  several  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  extensive  exchange  trade 
carried  on  at  Kiachta  between  Russia  and  China  was  more  considerable  in  1845  than  in 
1844.  The  general  amount  of  the  commercial  transactions  on  that  point  had  risen  to 

13.622.000  silver  roubles.  Tea  is  the  principal  article  supplied  by  .China.  No  less  than 

100.000  bxs.  (containing  from  45  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  each)  of  the  best  quality  were  imported  in 
1846,  besides  40,000  bxs.  of  tea  in  bricks,  which  is  a sort  of  paste  formed  of  the  coarsest 
part  of  the  plant,  of  which  the  Tartar  population  of  Russia  make  a sort  of  soup,  with  tho 
addition  of  salt,  pepper  and  milk.  The  Russian  goods  imported  by  land  into  China  con- 
sist mostly  of  cloths  and  fora.  The  articles  supplied  by  Russia  to  her  transcaucasian 
provinces,  are  sugar,  dye  substances,  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  export  of  raw  hides  wis 
very  great,  particularly  to  Asia,  from  which  the  chief  articles  of  import  were  wheat,  cot- 
ton goods,  dye  substances,  tobacco  and  fruit.  There  entered  in  1845,  into  the  Russian 
harbors,  5,926  vessels,  5,940  cleared  out.  The  customs  produced  31,958,083  silver  rou- 
bles, or  1,186,395  less  than  in  1844.  The  result  is  attributed  to  the  very  considerable 
imports  of  1844',  which  caused  a diminution  in  the  orders  of  the  following  year. 


EXPORTS  FROM  ODESSA,  RUSSIA. 


EXPORTS  OF  TALLOW,  WOOL,  WHEAT,  EYE,  BARLEY,  OATS,  INDIAN  CORN,  AND  LINSEED,  PRO* 
ODESSA,  IN  EACH  YEAR,  FROM  1840  TO  1846. 


Tallow. 

Wool. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Rarley. 

Oats. 

Indian  corn.  Linseed. 

Yean. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Chetw. 

Chetw. 

Chetw. 

Chetw. 

Chetw. 

Chetw. 

1840r... 

391,957 

97,769 

789,007 

2,510 

9,262 

39,861 

173,577 

1841 

373,303 

130,042 

720,372 

802 

10,894 

84,172 

1842 

582,735 

137,573 

863,422 

66,522 

1843 

314,444 

152,625 

1,170,245 

32,328 

14 

4,019 

109,081 

1844 

345,923 

288,916 

1,263,036 

86,892 

18,071 

13,680 

171,254 

1845 

189,322 

220,056 

1,777,087 

64,953 

5,701 

3 

28,748 

135,943 

1846,.... 

322,631 

130,763 

1,955,316 

251,526 

281 

300 

36,147 

114,201 
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THE  GOLD  MINES  IN  OREL  AND  SIBERIA. 

FHOM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES  IN  THE  JOURNAL  OF  ST.  PETERSBURGH,  OF  FEBRUARY  6,  1847. 

Of  the  quantity  of  gold  worked  in  1846  in  the  Crown  mines,  and  in  the  mines  of  Orel 
and  Siberia,  the  mint  has  received  to  this  date  1,397  poods,  15  liv,  13  zoll,  to  which  must 
be  added  325  poods,  14  liv,  74  zoll,  expected  during  the  winter ; thereby  making  the  total 
production  of  gold  in  1846  amount  to  1,722  poods,  29  liv,  87  zoll. 

Formerly,  gold  was  only  worked  in  the  district  of  the  mines  of  Catharineburgh,  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown  ; in  the  mines  of  Berezoff,  and  in  the  district  of  the  mines  of  Kolyvano, 
Voskressensk,  and  of  Nertchinsk,  and  was  extracted  from  silver  which  was  worked  in 
those  mines.  The  whole  quantity  extracted  annually,  amounted  to  but  34  to  40  poods. 

In  1819,  some  veins  of  golden  sand  were  discovered  in  Orel.  Since  then,  the  produc- 
tion of  this  precious  metal  has  increased  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Tears. 

Poods. 

lir. 

zoll. 

Years. 

Poods. 

lir. 

soil. 

1819, 

40 

9 

55 

1825, 

257 

12 

54 

1820,’ 

44 

3 

00 

1826; 

257 

25 

15 

1821, 

52 

24 

85 

1827, 

307 

30 

95 

1822 

21 

36 

1828r 

317 

39 

44 

1823, 

125 

19 

79 



— 

— 

1824, 

13 

38 

Total,... 

1,711 

0 

21 

It  was 

in  1829  that  some 

veins 

of  golden  sand  were  also  discovered 

in  Siberia. 

At 

first,  the  working,  of  it  was  not  very  productive ; but  after  a while,  and  more  especially 
during  the  last  six  years,  the  results  have  been  very  brilliant,  as  the  following  figures  will 


prove : — 

Years. 

Poods. 

lir. 

soil. 

Years. 

Poods. 

lir. 

son. 

1829, 

314 

31 

1 

1839, 

525 

6 

38 

1830, 

378 

15 

79 

1840 

585 

15 

60 

1831, 

396 

29 

37 

1841 

681 

20 

34 

1832 

410 

8 

61 

1842, 

950 

26 

68 

1833, 

408 

22 

71 

1843...... 

. 1,283 

2 

60 

1834, 

406 

4 

64 

1844, 

1,341 

25 

60 

1835, 

413 

1 

8 

1845„ 

1,386 

6 

41 

1836, 

426 

3 

74 

1846, 

1,722 

29 

87 

1837, 

469 

20 

75 

__ 

' 

1838, 

524 

36 

69 

Total, 

. 12,624 

28 

24 

Thus,  since  the  discovery  of  the  golden  sand — that  is  to  say,  since  1819,  the  working  of 
the  gold,  both  in  Orel  and  Siberia,  has  produced  14,335  poods,  28  liv,  45  zoll,  of  this  pre- 
cious metal,  of  which  the  Crown  mines  in  Orel  have  contributed  2,924  poods,  24  liv,  32 
zoll ; those  in  Siberia,  1,293  poods,  7 liv,  28  zoll ; the  private  mines  in  Orel,  4,219  poods, 
39  liv,  70  zoll ; and  those  in  Siberia  5,897  poods,  37  liv,  11  zoll. 

The  produce  of  the  year  1846,  which,  as  before  stated,  amounts  to  1,722  poods,  29  liv, 
87  zoll,  forms  more  than  a tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  worked  since  1819,  and 
surpasses,  by  336  poods,  23  liv,  46  zoll,  the  result  of  the  working  of  this  metal  in  1845. 


COAL  AND  IRON  TRADE  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  May,  we  published  an  article  on  this  subject,  prepared 
by  Hon.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ; we  have  since  received  from  that  gen- 
tleman an  additional  note  to  that  article,  which  we  here  subjoin.* — 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio,  four  fur- 
naces that  use  raw  cool  alone. 
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That  of  WUkenson  4 Co.,  at  Lowell,  is  not  in  blast,  having  stopped  before  navigation 
opened  for  want  of  coal.  Their  stack  is  12  feet  across  the  boshes;  had  3 tuyeres,  now 
preparing  for  6 tuyeres ; is  hot  blast,  and  reports  an  average  of  five  (5)  tons  a day,  soft 
metal,  for  a blast  of  four  months.  Ore  yields  about  30  per  cent,  requiring  3 to  3£  tons  of 
coal  per  ton  of  iron. 

Warren  4*  Co.'s  furnace,  Youngstown,  12  feet  at  the  bodies;  cold  blast,  3 tuyeres; 
makes  soft  iron,  4 tons  of  coal  to  1 of  iron ; ore,  25  per  cent ; weight  of  flux  equal  to  ore  ; 
runs  4 to  5 tons  a day. 

Woods  4*  Co.,  Youngstown,  cold  blast;  11  feet  8 inches  bosh,  3 feet  at  the  tnmnel- 
head,  in  blast  but  a short  time,  and  not  yet  (May  1st)  regulated. 

Redman  4*  Co. , Mill  Creek,  (an  old  charcoal  furnace,)  10  feet  bosh,  3 feet  at  tnumel- 
head, and  small  for  10  feet  down ; runs  3 to  3$  tons  per  day ; ore, 45  percent ; 4 tons  coal 
per  ton  of  iron,  including  the  fuel  for  engine  ; cold  blast ; metal  soft ; 2 tuyeres.  There 
is  a rolling-mill  and  nail  machines  at  Youngstown,  which  works  the  pig  of  these  furnaces. 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

METHOD  OP  DETECTING  COTTON  Of  LINEN. 

The  following  paper  on  the  Detection  of  Cotton  in  Linen,  translated  from  Liebig’s  An- 
nalen , of  February,  1847,  was  communicated  for  that  publication  by  G.  C.  Kindt,  a distin- 
guished German  chemist,  and  will  doubtless  prove  useful  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Merchants’  Magazine : — 

This  subject  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  commercial  and  scientific  men  ; 
many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  detect  cotton  thread  in  linen  ; many  pro- 
cesses have  been  recommended,  but  none  have  hitherto  proved  satisfactory.  I was  there- 
fore much  surprised  when  a stranger,  a few  weeks  ago,  showed  me  a sample  of  linen  from 
the  one-half  of  which  all  the  cotton  filaments  had  been  eaten  away.  He  had  obtained  it 
in  Hamburgh,  and  asked  me  whether  I could  give  him  a process  for  effecting  this  purpose. 
Now  since,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  nothing  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  of 
very  general  interest,  I consider  it  a duty  to  communicate  the  results  of  my  experiments. 
I had  already  observed,  in  experimenting  with  explosive  cotton,  flax,  &c.,  that  these  two 
substances  behave  somewhat  differently  towards  concentrated  acids ; anc^  although  it  has 
long  been  known  that  strong  sulphuric  acid  converts  all  vegetable  fibre  into  gum,  and  when 
the  action  is  continued  for  a longer  period,  into  sugar,  I found  that  cotton  was  metamor- 
phosed much  more  rapidly  by  the  sulphuric  acid  than  flax.  It  is,  therefore,  by  means 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  that  cotton  may  be  removed  from  linen  when  mixed  with 
it ; and  this  object  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process : — 

The  sample  to  be  examined  must  be  freed  as  perfectly  as  possible  from  all  dressing  by 
repeated  washing  with  hot  rain  or  river-water,  boiling  for  some  length  of  time,  and  sub- 
sequent rinsing  in  the  same  water ; and  I may  expressly  observe,  that  its  entire  removal  is 
requisite  for  the  experiment  to  succeed.  When  it  has  been  well  dried,  the  sample  is  dipped 
for  about  half  its  length  into  common  oil  of  vitriol,  and  kept  there  for  about  half  a minute 
to  two  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tissue.  The  immersed  portibn  is  seen  to 
become  transparent  It  is  now  placed  in  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  gummy  mass  pro- 
duced from  the  cotton ; this  solution  may  be  expedited  by  a gentle  rubbing  of  the  fingers  ; 
but  since  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  acid  by  repeated  washing  in  fresh  water, 
it  is  advisable  to  immerse  the  sample  for  a few  instants  in  spirits  of  hartshorn,  (purified 
potash  or  soda  have  just  the  same  effect,)  and  then  to  wash  it  again  with  water.  After  it 
has  been  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  by  gentle  pressure  between  blotting- 
paper,  it  is  dried.  If  it  contained  cotton,  the  cotton  threads  are  found  to  be  wanting  in 
that  portion  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  acid  ; and  by  counting  the  threads  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  sample,  its  quantity  may  be  very  readily  estimated. 

If  the  sample  has  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  linen  threads 
likewise  become  brittle,  or  even  eaten,  away ; if  it  were  not  left  a sufficient  time  in  it,  only 
a portion  of  the  cotton  threads  have  been  removed ; to  moke  this  sample  useful,  it  must  be 
washed,  dried,  and  the  immersion  in  the  acid  repeated.  When  the  tissue  under  examina- 
tion consists  of  pure  linen,  the  portion  immersed  in  the  acid  likewise  becomes  transparent, 
but  more  slowly  and  in  a uniform  manner ; whereas,  in  the  mixed  textures,  the  cotton 
threads  are  already  perfectly  transparent,  while  the  linen  threads  still  continue  white  and 
opaque.  The  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the  flax  threads  of  pure  linen,  and  the  sample  is 
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«yen  somewhat  transparent  after  drying  as  far  as  the  add  acted  mpon  it,  butt  all  the  threads 
in  the  sample  can  be  seen  in  their  whole  course. 

Cotton  Btuftis  containing  no  linen  dissolve  quickly  and  entirely  in  the  acid  ; or  if  left  but 
one  instant  in  it,  become  so  brittle  and  gummy  that  no  one  will  fail  to  recognize  it  as  cot- 
ton when  treated  in  the  above  manner. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES  ON  POPULATION. 

An  interesting  statistical  work  has  just  appeared  from  the  Boston  press.  It  is  by  Dr. 
Jesse  Chi  eke  ring,  and  is  designed  “ to  exhibit  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  several  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  during  the  period  of  75  years,  from 
1765  to  1840.”  From  a notice  of  the  work,  in  the  Boston  Journal,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : — 

“ The  population  of  the  State,  in  1796,  was  378,787 ; in  1800,  it  was'422,845 ; an  in- 
crease of  11,631, 33  per  cent : in  1810,  the  population  was  472,040,  an  increase  of  11,684,28 
per  cent;  in  1820,  it  was  523,287,  an  increase  of  10,856,49  per  cent;  in  1830,  it  was 
610,408,  an  increase  of  16,648,79  percent;  in  1840,  it  was  737,700,  an  increase  of 
20,853,59  per  cent  The  increase  of  population  during  the  first  two  periods  of  ten  years 
each,  was  about  equal ; and  the  increase  during  the  third  was  much  less  than  during  the 
two  first  During  the  first  periods,  above  mentioned,  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to 
fhe  natural  growth  of  a comparatively  recently  settled  State.  * From  1810  to  1820,  the 
best  lands  have  been  settled  and  improved  by  agriculturists ; the  increase  was  much  slower 
proportionably,  and  there  was  much  emigration  to  other  and  wider  fields  of  enterprise. 

u About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1820,  the  manufacturing  interest  began  to  open 
new  branches  of  industry  for  the  surplus  population,  and  the  increase  of  manufactures 
from  1820  to  1840,  greatly  checked  the  emigration  to  other  States.  That  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  manufactures,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
table  exhibiting  the  increase  of  population  in  each  of  the  several  towns.  Those  towna 
which  are  exclusively  agricultural,  have  remained  almost  stationary,  while  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  State  has  been  mainly  in  the  manufacturing  towns.” 


EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  MANUFACTURES  IN  FRANCE. 

We  copy  from  the  “ Overland  Mail”  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  French 
commercial  embassy  to  China : — 

French  Industry. — Chinese  Exhibition. — It  will  not  be  denied  that,  however  restric- 
tive and  retrograde  the  commercial  system  of  France,  the  government  bestows  the  great- 
est care  and  anxiety  in  availing  itself  of  every  occasion  practically  to  improve  and  develop 
national  industry.  Thus,  when  an  embassy  to  China  was  resolved  upon,  some  two  years 
ago,  the  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  France  were  invited  to  select  persons  compe- 
tently versed  in  the  special  branches  of  industry  of  each  locality,  to  accompany  the  mis- 
sion, carrying  with  them  specimens  of  every  description  of  fabric  or  elaborated  commodity 
produced  in  the  districts  they  were  to  represent,  so  as,  by  trying  the  tastes  of  the  Chinese 
markets,  and  those  also  of  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  placing  their 
wares  in  competition  with  other  similar  foreign  products  offered  in  those  parts,  it  might  be 
ascertained  what  were  the  peculiar  descriptions  of  French  products  for  which  an  outlet 
could  be  most  advantageously  found.  The  instructions  of  the  government  also  embraced 
the  propriety  of  an  investigation  into  the  indigenous  materials,  natural  or  manufactured, 
of  China  and  the  other  countries  visited,  which  might  be  suitable  for  home  consumption, 
and  constitute  a desirable  basis  for  the  creation  or  enlargement  of  interchanges.  This 
diplomatic  commercial  expedition  is  now  on  its  return  from  its  lengthened  voyage  of  in- 
dustrial discovery.  M.  Itter,  one  of  the  commercial  delegates,  has,  indeed,  anticipated 
the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  bringing  with  him  a vast  variety  of  objects,  classified  and 
collected  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  discrimination ; - and  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
has  opened  a spacious  room  in  his  hotel,  for  the  public  exhibition  of  these  productions  of 
Chinese  ingenuity  and  industry.  It  would  be  well  that  such  an  opportunity  should  not  be 
lost  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  so  many  of  whom  are,  indeed,  in  the  habit  pe- 
riodically of  visiting  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  to  consult  tastes  and  changes, 
to  watch  improvements,  and  compare  notes  of  progress.  In  the  relation  given  in  the  Faria 
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papers  of  this  exhibition,  it  is  noticed  that  there  are  yams  and  fabrics  of  silk ; cotton  of 
flax,  above  all,  of  a quality  to  render  desperate  our  manufacture  of  fine  (foods.  There  is 
the  lo-ma  tsing  ma , whose  fineness  and  whiteness  would  defy  our  beautiful  cambrics ; by 
•the  side  of  the  fabric  there  is  the  yam  of  which  it  is  made,  with  the  raw  material  which 
gives  the  thread ; for  M.  Itter  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  bringing  us  the  precious  seed, 
which  may  be  easily  cultivated  in  our  Provence,  or  in  our  Algeria,  and  thus  endow  us 
with  a new  source  of  wealth.  Then  there  are  specimens  of  Chinese  pottery,  porcelain, 
paper,  parasols,  razors,  fishing-tackle,  illuminated  window-blinds,  caps  and  hats ; coppers, 
enamelled,  imitating  porcelain ; elegant  bricks,  hollowed  and  sculptured  outside,  which, 
it  is  observed,  would  make  **  charming  balustrades  religious  paintings,  of  a remarkable 
finish  and  velvet  softness ; lanterns,  in  sculptured  wood,  of  exquisite  design  and  ornament ; 
sleeping  couch,  in  bamboo,  of  excellent  workmanship  and  highly  ornamented,  the  cheap 
price  of  which,  (30  to  35  francs,)  is  said  to  be  “ truly  inexplicable.”  It  is  evidently  a col- 
lection worthy  the  notice  of  our  manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BRISTLES  AT  CINCINNATL 

The  Cincinnati  Signal  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  bristle-dressing  in  that  city  ; 
a branch  of  business  by  no  means  insignificant : — 

“ The  business  of  bristle-dressing  is  carried  on  in  Cincinnati  at  three  different  establish- 
ments— Rutherford’s,  Whitaker’s  and  Zuter’s — and  gives  (says  Mr.  Cist,)  occupation  to 
more  than  one  hundred  hands,  whose  labors  it  engages  during  a part  of  the  year,  affording 
higher  wages,  or  rather  netting  to  the  laborer  more  profits,  than  almost  any  other  journey- 
man employment  in  Cincinnati.  The  bristles  are  sent  to  our  eastern  cities,  where  they 
are  assorted  for  various  uses.  The  market  value  there,  of  our  season’s  supply,  is  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

“ This  appears  a small  business,  but  it  becomes  of  interest  for  several  reasons.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a fair  specimen  of  a variety  of  petty  operations  here,  whore  aggregate  of 
value  in  export  is  more  than  a million  of  dollars,  but  whore  importance  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  nearly  the  entire  value  is  conferred  on  it  by  labor.  In  this  particular  em- 
ployment, as  in  the  manufacture  of  hoofe,  refuse  bones,  &i.,  of  hogs,  an  advantage  is  af- 
forded to  this  city  which  has  built  it  up  into  the  great  hog-market  of  the  West  The  man- 
ufacture for  foreign  consumption  of  bristles  and  prussiateof  potash,  and  other  articles  made 
of  hog-offal,  enables  the  pork -packer  to  give  7 to  10  per  cent  more  for  hogs  here,  than  is 
given  elsewhere  at  points  where  the  purchaser  is  not  prepared  to  save  Or  use  up  these  ma- 
terials. 

“ The  business  has  more  than  doubled  since  1840 ; the  number  of  hands  then  employed 
being  12,  and  the  product  of  their  labor  being  $16,000.” 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  IRON  FOR  SHIP-BUILDING  IN  FRANCE. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  government  have  resolved  on  recommending  an  abolition  of 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  iron  and  other  articles  destined  for  ships  built  for  mercan- 
tile purposes.  In  the  New  Customs  Bill,  presented  to  the  Chamber  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, there  is  a clause  which  provides  that  iron,  in  bars,  copper,  zinc,  flax,  and  hemp, 
destined  for  the  fabrication  of  objects  serving  in  the  construction  or  fitting  out  of  French 
vessels  of  commerce,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  that  the  employment 
of  the  said  objects  to  the  specified  purposes  shall  be  proved  within  one  year.  The  same 
privilege  to  be  accorded  to  sheet  iron  and  works  in  iron  destined  for  the  construction  of 
iron  vessels.  Any  infraction  of  such  conditions  to  be  punished  by  a fine,  equal  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  existing  duty  on  such  articles.  This  law  does  not  touch  either 
iron,  steel,  coal,  or  tools  of  any  kind  ; neither  does  it  afford  relief  to  railways,  or  the  many 
other  branches  of  industry  now  suffering  under  the  monopoly  of  the  iron  and  coal-mastera 
of  France ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a measure  of  vast  importance. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  statistical  documents  presented  before  Congress,  it  appears  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  United  States,  is  $18,000,000.  The  number 
of  mills,  700;  the  annual  product,  $17,000,000  ; and  the  number  of  operatives  employed, 
100,000. 
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LOCH  RYAN  LIGHT-HOUSE,  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  official  notice  has  been  published,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Northern  light-houses.  It  is  dated  Edinburgh,  February  1st,  1847,  and  signed 
by  Alexander  Cunningham,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  is  now  transferred  to  the  pages 
of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  for  the  information  of  navigators : — 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  light-houses  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  beacon, 
erected  in  the  year  1843,  upon  Cairn  Ryan  Point,  within  Loch  Ryan,  in  the  county  of 
Wigtown,  has  been  converted  into  a light-house,  the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  otx 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
The  light  is  chiefly  intended  to  open  up  the  anchorage  of  Loch  Ryan. 

The  following  is  a specification  of  the  light-house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light,  by 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  to  the  Commissioners: — 

Loch  Ryan  light-house  is  situated  upon  Cairn  Ryan  Point,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
loch,  in  N.  lat.  54°  58*  28",  and  W.  Ion.  5°  V 47".  The  light  will  be  known  to  mari- 
ners as  a fixed  light  of  the  natural  appearance.  The  lantern,  which  is  open  from  8.  by 
W.  | W.,  round  to  N.  $ E.,  in  a Westerly  direction,  is  elevated  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ; and  the  light  will  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  at  lesser  distances, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

And  the  Commissioners  hereby  further  give  notice,  that,  by  virtue  of  a warrant  from 
the  Queen  in  council,  dated  19th  December,  1846,  the  following  tolls  will  be  levied  in  re- 
spect of  this  light,  viz : — 

For  every  British  vessel,  the  same  not  belonging  to  her  majesty,  or  being  navigated 
wholly  in  ballast,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  paying  the  same  duties  as  British  vessels,  which  shall  pass,  or  derive  benefit 
from  the  said  light ; that  is,  which  shall  arrive  at,  or  depart  from,  any  place  or  port  within 
Loch  Ryan : — 

If  the  same  shall  not  exceed  fifty  tons  burden,  6d. 

And  if  the  same  exceed  fifty  tons,  for  each  additional  fifty  tons,  or  part  of  fifty  tons,  a 
like  toll  of  6d. 

And  double  the  said  respective  tolls,  for  every  foreign  vessel  sailing  as  aforesaid,  not 
privileged  as  aforesaid. 


NOTICE  OF  A ROCK  OFF  CAPE  TENEZ. 

This  pointed  and  isolated  rock  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of  Cape  Tenez,  a 
cable ’8  length  distant  (120  fathoms.)  On  the  rock  itself  there  is  one  fathom  and  a half  of 
water,  and  it  is  eight  fathoms  outside,  as  well  as  towards  the  land.  The  first  charts  of 
Gautier  indicated  a rock,  marked  by  a cross,  in  this  direction,  without  designating  the 
soundings,  but  neither  the  last  edition  of  the  same  charts,  nor  the  more  recent  of  Berau, 
make  any  mention  of  it.  The  instructions  on  the  lateral  navigation  on  the  coast  of  Al- 
geria, published  by  Captain  Berau,  do  not  mention  this  rock  either,  which  he  would  evi- 
dently have  marked  if  his  soundings  had  indicated  it.  In  all  cases  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  for  vessels  that  pass  it  more  than  a mile  from  Cape  Tenez  at  any  time. 

TUSCANY  EXEMPTS  CORN-LADEN  VESSELS  FROM  DUES. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Tuscan  Consul,  has  been  addressed  to  W.  Dob- 
ton,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Lloyd’s: — 

u In  sequel  of  my  communication  to  you  of  the  8th  January  last,  I have  now  the  honor 
to  acquaint  you  that  I have  just  received  from  his  excellency,  the  Governor  of  Leghorn, 
copies  of  two  notifications  issued  on  the  23d  of  last  month,  by  the  Tuscan  government, 
exempting  all  vessels  of  whatever  nation,  laden  with  grain,  pulse,  or  flour,  and  arriving  in 
Leghorn,  or  any  other  Tuscan  port,  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  30th  of  June  next, 
from  the  payment  of  any  other  than  the  anchorage  dues,  to  be  levied  on  and  after  the  1st 
March,  by  virtue  of  the  former  notification  of  the  27th  October  last. 
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SANDS  OFF  YARMOUTH  AND  LOWESTOFT. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  Sands,  to  alter  the 
positions  of  the  undermentioned  Buoys  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth  Roads. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  same  have  been  altered  accordingly,  and  that  the  Buoys 
adverted  to  now  lie  with  the  marks  and  compass  bearings  hereunder  specified,  viz : — 

The  West  Inner  Shoal  Buoy  (Lowestoft)  has  been  moved  to  the  Eastward,  and  now 
lies  in  14  feet  low  water  spring  tides,  with  Lowestoft  Church  Spire  just  open  of  the  East 
end  of  the  New.  Chapel,  N.  N.  W.  £ W. ; Pakefield  Church,  just  open  South  of  the  town, 
S.  W.  by  W.  | W. ; Stanford  Light-Vessel,  E.  by  S.  The  Cockle  Spit  Buoy  has  been 
moved  to  the  Westward,  and  now  lies  in  9 fathoms  water,  with  Winterton  Light-house 
one-third  the  distance  between  Winterton  Church  and  a white  house  on  the  cliff,  N.  W.  4 
N. ; the  Turret  of  Yarmouth  Chapel  and  the  Factory  Chimney  in  line  S.  W.  by  S.; 
Cockle  Light-Vessel,  E.  by  S.  f S. ; Northeast  Buoy,  N. ; Southwest  Buoy,  S.  S.  W. 
4 W.  The  Scroby  Elbow  Buoy  has  been  moved  a cable’s  length  to  the  Westward,  and 
now  lies  in  1 1 fathoms  water,  with  the  Chimney  of  Lacon’s  Brewery,  midway  over  the 
South  Wing  of  the  Silk  Factory,  W.  by  N.  4 N. ; Caistor  Church,  over  the  North  end  of 
a white  house  with  a slated  roof,  N.  by  W.  4 W. ; Southwest  Scroby  Buoy,  S.  4 W. ; 
West  Scroby  Buoy,  N.  N.  E.  4 E.  The  West  Scroby  Buoy  has  been  moved  14  cable’s 
length  Eastward,  and  now  lies  in  10  fathoms  water,  with  the  Chancel  end  of  Caistor 
Church  touching  the  West  end  of  a red-tiled  boat-house  on  Caistor  Beach,  N.  W.  4 N. ; 
Nelson’s  Monument,  its  apparent  length  open  Eastward  of  Gorlestone  Church,  S.  W.  j W.; 
Elbow  Buoy  S.  S.  W.  4 W. ; Middle  Buoy,  N.  N.  E.  * E. 


BEACONS  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  SLESWICK. 

The  following  information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washing- 
ton, from  the  legation  of  the  United  States,  at  Copenhagen,  and  is  published  in  the.  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine  for  the  benefit  of  mariners : — 

In  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  the  Royal  Chamber  of  Customs  and  Commerce,’ 
dated  28th  February,  1846,  it  is  hereby  made  known  that,  in  disposing  and  locating  the 
flea-marks,  in  the  approaching  Spring,  in  the  inland  waters  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Sles- 
wick,  the  floating  white  beacons  to  the  larboard  of  vessels  bound  inward,  the  upper  part  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  shaped  in  form  of  a cross,  will  now,  in  place  thereof,  be  provided 
with  wicker  baskets  painted  white. 

Royal  Chambers  of  Customs  and  Commerce  for  the  Western  Coast  of  the  Duchies  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Doitoer. 

Glouckstadt , February  1,  1847. 


LIGHT  ON  CAPE  FREHEL. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  from  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  the  revolving  light  on  Cape 
Frehel,  in  lat.  48°  41'  5"  North ; Ion.  2°  19'  2"  West  of  Greenwich,  is  replaced  by  a 
new  light,  at  a distance  of  38  yards  South,  60°  East,  (true,)  from  the  Old  Tower.  The 
flashes  of  the  new  light  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  30  seconds,  instead  of  2}  min- 
utes, but  in  ordinary  weather  the  light  does  not  disappear  totally,  within  the  distance  of 
ten  miles.  The  lantern  is  elevated  259  feet  above  the  sea,  at  high-water,  and  is . seen,  in 
clear  weather,  22  miles. 


COAST  OF  BRAZIL — FIXED  LIGHT  OFF  CEARA. 

Notice  has  been  received  by  her  majesty’s  government,  that  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1847,  a fixed  light  was  to  be  established  at  Ceara,  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Brazil  The 
light-house  stands  on  Mucuripe  Point,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ceara,  in  lai. 
3°  41'  10"  S.,  and  Ion.  38°  35'  9#/  W.  of  Greenwich,*  and  being  thirty-seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles. 


* In  Baron  Roussin’s  “ Survey  of  the  Coast  of  Brazil,”  and  in  the  English  charts,  this 
Point  is  placed  in  3°  4i'  50"  S.,  and  38°  30'  15"  W. 
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AN  UNFORTUNATE  SUBSCRIBER  TO  OUR  MAGAZINE. 

Enclosed  m the  letter  which  we  publish  below,  we  received  a draft  on  a house  in  New 
York  for  $25,  for  five  years*  subscription  to  the  Merchants*  Magazine.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  our  friend  has  come  to  the  determination  to  discontinue  the  work,  after  such  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  Four  times,  it  will  be  seen,  the  writer  forwarded  funds  for  the 
liquidation  of  our  demand  ; and  four  times,  either  from  tho  neglect,  failure,  or  the  death 
of  the  parties  entrusted  with  the  matter,  the  funds  were  misapplied.  Had  the  writer 
adopted  the  course  of  remitting  a draft,  as  in  this  instance,  all  would  have  been  right.  We 
hope  the  experience  of  die  writer  will  be  of  service  to  others,  and  induce  them  to  adopt 
the  only  sure  course — that  of  remitting  their  subscriptions  direct 

“ Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.  “ St.  Louis , May  6,  1847. 

“ Herewith  I hand  you  enclosed  ‘ check*  No.  20,340,  L.  A.  Benoist  &.  Co.,  on  Messrs. 
Coming  & Co.,  for  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars,  payable  at  sight  Please  apply  the  amount 
in  payment  of  my  subscription  to  ‘ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,*  from  July  1st,  1842,  to 
July  1st,  1847,  and  forward  your  receipt,  and  discontinue  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  current 
volume,  ending  with  the  number  for  June  next 

**  I do  not  discontinue  my  subscription  from  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  work — the  num- 
bers are  always  welcome  and  interesting  visiters ; but  I have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  the  matter  of  my  payments.  Twice  I sent  to  friends  in  New  York  $5  each — they 
omitted  to  attend  to  the  matter,  and  afterwards  failed ; and  thus  that  went  Subsequently 
I sent  $10  by  a friend,  requesting  him  to  call  on  the  others  to  whom  I had  sent,  and  get 
their  receipts  from  you,  or  the  money  back,  and  to  pay  you  up  in  full.  This  gendeman 
was  taken  sick,  and  died  on  the  way,  and  that  was  lost. 

“ Late  in  March,  I sent  drafts  to  New  York  to  make  sundry  payments — among  them, 
the  amount  due  you.  Owing  to  the  non-payment  of  one  of  the  drafts,  as  I leam  by  letter 
to-day,  your  account  was  not  paid.  I now  take  a sure  course,  by  sending  direct  to  you.” 


DIFFERENTIAL . DUTIES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  FREDERIC  B ASTI  AT,  MEMBER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE- 

A poor  husbandman  of  the  Gironde  had  raised  a vine  with  great  care.  After  much 
anxiety  and  labor  he  produced  a cask  of  wine,  and  in  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt,  no 
longer  remembered  that  he  had  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

“ I will  sell  it,**  he  said  to  his  wife,  “ and  with  the  proceeds  will  buy  the  yam  with  which 
you  can  make  our  daughter’s  trousseau .”  The  good  countryman  went  to  the  town,  where 
he  met  a Belgian  and  an  Englishman.  The  Belgian  said  to  him,  **  Give  me  your  cask  of 
wine,  and  in  exchange  I will  give  you  fifteen  packets  of  yam.”  The  Englishman  said, 
“ Give  me  your  wine,  and  I will  give  you  twenty  packets  of  yam,  for  we  English  spin 
cheaper  than  the  Belgians.”  But  a custom-house  officer  who  was  present,  objected.  “ My 
fine  fellow,”  said  he,  M exchange  with  the  Belgian,  if  you  please ; but  it  is  my  business  to 
prevent  your  exchanging  with  the  Englishman.”  “ What,”  said  the  countryman,  u you 
expect  me  to  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  packets  of  thread  from  Brussels,  when  I can  have 
twenty  from  Manchester?’*  “ Certainly ; do  you  not  see  that  France  would  lose,  if  you 
received  twenty  packets  instead  of  fifteen  ?’*  “ It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand,”  said  the 
wine-grower — “ And  for  me  to  explain,”  replied  the  custom-house  officer,  “ but  the  thing 
is  certain,  for  all  the  deputies,  ministers,  and  journalists,  are  agreed  on  this  point — that  the 
more  a people  receives  in  exchange  for  a certain  quantity  of  its  produce,  the  more  is  it  im- 
poverished.” He  was  forced  to  exchange  with  the  Belgian.  The  husbandman’s  daughter 
had  only  three-quarters  of  her  trousseau , and  the  good  people  cannot  yet  understand  how 
ruin  could  ensue  from  receiving  four  instead  of  three,  and  how  they  can  be  richer  with 
three  dozen  napkins  than  with  four  dozen. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT. 

Otir  readers,  like  Oliver  Twist,  are  asking  for  more ; and  therefore  Mr.  Parker  will 
pardon  us  for  taking  from  his  excellent  “ Sermon  of  Merchants”*  another  §ample  of  its 
quality.  The  passage  which  we  now  present  portrays,  in  a vein  which  characterises  afl 
the  pulpit  efforts  of  the  author,  the  Position  and  Power  of  the  Mercantile  Class  of  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  Parker  is  an  independent  Congregationalist,  who  stands  aloof  from  all  sects — 
or  rather,  all  sects  stand  aloof  from  him.  He  says  some  things  which  are  not  considered 
orthodox  or  evangelical  by  the  theologians ; nevertheless,  his  ethics  find  favor  with  many 
whose  lives  are  less  heretical  than  their  creed.  We  dare  say,  however,  that  there  are  some 
who  will  find  fault  with  the  views  set  forth  in  the  annexed  excerpta. 

“ In  America  the  Position  of  this  (the  mercantile)  class  is  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
manding in  Society.  They  own  most  of  the  property  of  the  nation.  The  wealthy  men 
are  of  this  class ; in  practical  skill,  administrative  talent,  they  surpass  all  others.  Now, 
Wealth  is  power,  and  Knowledge  power — both  to  a degree  unknown  before.  Knowledge 
and  Wealth  are  more  powerful  with  us  than  any  other  people,  for  there  is  no  privileged 
caste — Priest,  King  or  Noble — to  balance  against  them.  The  Strong  Hand  has  given 
way  to  the  able  and  accomplished  Head.  Once  head-armor  was  worn  on  the  outside,  and 
of  brass ; now  it  is  internal,  and  of  brains. 

“ To  this  class  belongs  the  power  both  of  Knowledge  and  of  Wealth,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  bring.  It  was  never  so  before  in  the  whole  history  of  Man.  It  is  more 
so  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  place.  I know  the  high  position  of  the  Mer- 
chants in  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  Nuremberg,  and  Basel,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  since. 
Those  cities  were  gardens  in  a wilderness,  but  a fringe  of  Soldiers  hung  round  their  walla. 
The  Trader  was  dependent. on  the  Fighter,  and  though  their  Merchants  became  Princes, 
they  were  yet  indebted  to  the  Sword,  and  not  entirely  to  their  calling,  for  defence.  Their 
Palaces  were  half  castles,  and  their  ships  full  of  armed  men.  Besides,  those  were  little 
States.  Here,  the  Merchant’s  power  is  wholly  in  his  Gold  and  Skill.  Rome  is  the  city 
of  Priests  ; Vienna  for  Nobles  ; Berlin  for  Scholars ; the  American  cities  for  Merchants^ 
In  Italy  the  roads  are  poor,  the  banking-houses  humble  ; the  cots  of  the  laborer  poor  and 
bare,  but  churches  and  palaces  are  beautiful  and  rich.  God  is  painted  as  a Pope.  Gene* 
rally,  in  Europe,  the  clergy,  the  soldiers,  and  the  nobles,  are  the  controlling  class.  The 
finest  works  of  art  belong  to  them,  represent  them,  and  have  come  from  the  corporation 
of  Priests,  or  the  corporation  of  Fighters.  Here,  a new  era  is  getting  symbolized  in  our 
works  of  art.  They  are  Banks,  Exchanges,  Custom-Houses,  Factories,  Railroads.  These 
come  of  the  Corporation  of  Merchants.  Trade  is  the  great  thing.  Nobody  tries  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  Army  or  Navy — but  of  the  Merchants. 

“Oncer  there  was  a permanent  class  of  Fighters.  Their  influence  was  supreme. 
They  had  the  power  of  strong  arms,  of  disciplined  valor,  and  carried  all  before  them. 
They  made  the  law  and  broke  it  Men  complained,  grumbling  in  their  beard,  but  got  no 
redress.  They  it  was  that  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  land.  The  Producer,  the  Man- 
ufacturer, the  Distributor,  could  not  get  rich  ; only  the  Soldier,  the  armed  Thief,  the  Rob- 
ber. With  wealth,  they  got  its  power  ; by  practice  gained  knowledge,  and  so  the  power 
thereof ; or,  when  that  foiled,  bought  it  of  the  clergy,  the  only  class  possessing  literary 
and  scientific  skill.  They  made  their  calling  “ noble,”  and  founded  the  Aristocracy  or 
Soldiers.  Young  men  of  talent  took  to  arms.  Trade  w’ns  despised  and  Labor  was  me- 
nial. Their  science  is  at  this  day  the  science  of  Kings.  When  Graziers  travel  they  look 
at  cattle ; Weavers  at  Factories ; Philanthropists  at  Hospitals ; Dandies  at  their  equals*  and 
Kings  at  Armies.  Those  fighters  made  the  world  think  that  soldiers  were  our  first  men, 
and  murder  of  their  brothers  the  noblest  craft  in  the  world  ; the  only  honorable  and  manly 
calling.  The  butcher  of  swine  and  oxen  was  counted  vulgar — the  butcher  of  men  and 
women  great  and  honorable.  Foolish  men  of  the  Past  think  so  now ; hence  their  terror 
at  orations  against  war ; hence  their  admiration  for  a red  coat ; their  zeal  for  some  Sym- 
bol of  Blood  in  their  family  arms;  hence  their  ambition  for  military  titles  when  abroad. 
Most  foolish  men  are  more  proud  of  their  ambiguous  Norman  ancestor  who  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings — or  fought  not — than  of  all  the  honest  mechanics  and  formers  who  have 
since  ripened  on  the  family  tree.  The  day  of  the  soldiers  is  well  nigh  over.  The  calling 
brings  low  wages  and  no  honor.  It  opens  with  us  no  field  for  ambition.  A passage  of 
arms  is  a passage  that  leads  to  nothing.  That  class  did  their  duty  at  that  time.  They 


* This  sermon  covera  forty-seven  pages,  and  was  published  by  Messrs.  Jordan  & Wiley, 
of  Boston. 
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founded  the  Aristocracy  of  Soldiers — their  symbol  the  Sword.  Mankind  would  not  stop 
there.  Then  came  a milder  age  and  established  the  Aristocracy  of  Birth — its  symbol  the 
Cradle,  for  the  only  merit  of  that  sort  of  nobility,  and  so  its  only  distinction,  is  to  have 
been  bom.  But  Mankind  who  stopped  not  at  the  Sword  delays  but  little  longer  at  the 
Cradle  ; leaping  forward,  it  founds  a third  order  of  nobility — the  Aristocracy  of  Gold,  its 
Symbol  the  Porse.  We  have  got  no  further  on.  Shall  we  stop  there?  There  comes  a 
To-morrow  after  every  To-day,  and  no  child  of  Time  is  just  like  the  last.  The  Aristocracy 
of  Gold  has  faults  enough,  this  feudalism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  doubt.  But  it  is 
die  best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  had  yet ; the  wisest,  the  most  human.  We  are  going 
forward,  and  not  back.  God  only  knows  when  we  shall  stop,  and  where.  Surely  not  now, 
nor  here. 

“ Now  the  Merchants  in  America  occupy  the  place  which  was  once  held  by  the  Fighters, 
and  next  by  the  Nobles.  In  our  country  we  have  balanced  into  harmony  the  centripetal  pow- 
er of  the  Government,  and  the  centrifugal  power  of  the  People : so  have  national  Unity  of 
Action,  and  individual  Variety  of  Action — personal  freedom.  Therefore  a vast  amount  of 
talent  is  active  here  which  lies  latent  in  other  countries  because  that  harmony  is  not  estab- 
lished there.  Here  the  Army  and  Navy  offer  few  inducements  to  able  and  aspiring  young 
men.  They  are  fled  to  as  the  last  resort  of  the  desperate,  or  else  sought  for  their  tradition- 
al glory,  not  their  present  value.  In  Europe,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Parliament  or  the 
Court,  the  Church  and  the  Learned  Professions,  offer  brillinnt  prizes  to  ambitious  men. 
Thither  flock  the  able  and  the  daring.  Here  such  men  go  into  trade.  It  is  better  for  a 
man  to  have  set  up  a mill  than  to  have  won  a battle.  I deny  not  the  exceptions.  I speak 
only  of  the  general  rule.  Commerce  and  manufactures  offer  the  most  brilliant  rewards — . 
wealth,  and  all  it  brings.  Accordingly  the  ablest  men  go  into  the  class  of  Merchants. 
The  strongest  men  in  Boston,  taken  as  a body,  are  not  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Clergymen, 
Bookwrights,  but  Merchants.  I deny  not  the  presence  of  distinguished  ability  in  each  of 
those  professions;  I am  .now  again  only  speaking  of  the  general  rule.  I deny  not  the 
presence  of  very  weak  men— exceedingly  weak  in  this  class. 

“ The  Merchants  then  are  the  prominent  class;  the  most  respectable, the  most  powerful. 
They  know  their  Power,  but  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  their  formidable  and  noble  Posi- 
tion at  the  Head  of  the  Nation.  Hence  they  are  often  ashamed  of  their  calling  ; while 
their  calling  is  the  source  of  their  Wealth,  their  Knowledge,  and  their  Power,  and  should 
be  their  boast  and  their  glory.  You  see  signs  of  this  ignorance  and  this  shame:  there 
must  not  be  shops  under  your  Athenccum,  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste  ; you  may  store 
tobacco,  cider,  rum,  under  the  churches,  out  of  sight,  you  must  have  no  shop  there  ; it 
would  be  vulgar.  It  is  not  thought  needful,  perhaps  not  proper,  for  the  Merchant’s  wife 
and  daughter  to  understand  business — it  would  not  l>e  becoming.  Many  are  ashamed  of 
their  calling,  and  becoming  rich,  paint  on  the  doors  of  their  coach,  and  engrave  on  their 
seal,  some  Lion,  Griffin,  or  Unicom  with  partisans  and  maces  to  suit, — arms  they  have  no 
right  to,  perhaps  have  stolen  out  of  some  book  of  Heraldry.  No  man  paints  thereon  a 
Box  of  Sugar,  or  Figs,  or  Candles,  an  Axe,  a Lnp-etone,  or  a Shoe-Hamrner.  Yet  these 
would  be  noble,  and  Christian  withal.  The  Fighters  gloried  in  their  horrid  craft,  and  so 
made  it  pass  for  noble  ; but  with  us  a great  many  men  would  be  thought  ‘ the  tenth  trans- 
mitter of  a foolish  face/  rather  than  honest  artists  of  their  own  fortune  ; prouder  of  being 
bom  than  of  having  lived  never  so  manfully. 

*'  In  virtue  of  its  Strength  and  Position,  this  class  is  the  controlling  one  in  Politics.  It 
mainly  enacts  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  Nation ; makes  them  serve  its  turn.  Acting 
consciously  or  without  consciousness,  it  buys  up  Legislators  when  they  are  in  the  market ; 
breeds  them  when  the  market  is  bare.  It  pays  them  money  and  honors ; pays  them  for 
doing  its  work,  not  another’s.  It  is  fairly  and  faithfully  represented  by  them.  They  are 
made  in  its  image ; represent  its  wisdom,  foresight,  patriotism,  and  conscience.  Your 
Congress  is  its  mirror.” 


OFFICIAL  SMUGGLER. 

Alexander  Dumns,  in  his  “ Impressions  de  Voyage,  ” gives  the  following  account  of 
Benutte’s  system  of  smuggling,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fashionable  jewellers  in 
Geneva : — 

“ It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a collection  more  rich  in  those  thousand  wonders  which  tempt 
a female  heart;  it  is  enough  to  drive  a Parisian  lady  mad,  or  to  make  Cleopatra  palpitate 
with  longing  in  her  grave.  This  jewellery  is  liable  to  a duty  on  entering  France  ; but  for 
a premium  of  5 per  cent,  M.  Beautte  undertakes  to  smuggle  it  The  bargain  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  is  publicly  mode  upon  this  condition,  as  if  there  were  no  custom-house 
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officers  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  M.  Beautte  possesses  wonderful  address  in  setting 
them  at  fault ; one  anecdote  out  of  a thousand  will  show  the  truth  of  the  compliment  which 
we  pay  him.  When  the  Count  de  Saint  Cricq  was  director-general  of  the  customs,  he 
heard  this  skill,  by  which  the  vigilance  of  his  officers  was  deceived,  so  frequently  mention- 
ed, that  he  resolved  to  assure  himself  whether  all  was  true  that  was  said  of  it  He  conse- 
quently went  to  Geneva,  presented  himself  at  M.  Beautte’s  shop,  and  purchased  30,000£ 
worth  of  jewellery,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  delivered  without  paying  the  import  duty 
at  his  residence  in  Paris.  M.  Beautte  agreed  to  the  condition  like  a man  accustomed  to 
bargains  of  the  kind,  and  merely  presented  to  the  purchaser  a sort  of  promissory  note  by 
which  he  undertook  to  pay  the  usual  5 per  cent,  besides  the  30,000£  purchase  money. 
The  latter  smiled ; took  up  a pen,  signed  1 De  Saint  Cricq,  director-general  of  the  French 
customs/’  and  handed  back  the  paper  to  Beautte,  who  looked  at  the  signature,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  answering,  with  a bend  of  the  head,  * M.  le  directeur,  the  article 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  of  buying,  will  arrive  at  Paris  as  soon  as  yoursel£’  M. 
de  Saiut  Gricq,  whose  interest  was  excited,  scarcely  gave  himself  time  to  dine,  sent  to  the 
post  for  horses,  and  set  out  in  an  hour  after  the  bargain  had  been  concluded.  M.  de  Saint 
Cricq  made  himself  known  to  the  officers  who  came  to  examine  his  carriage,  told  the  prin- 
cipal one  what  had  happened  him , enjoined  the  most  active  surveillance  on  the  whole  line, 
and  promised  a reward  of  fifty  louis  to  the  officer  who  should  succeed  in  seizing  the  pro- 
hibited jewellery.  Not  a custom-house  officer  slept  during  three  days.  During  this  time, 
M.  de  Saint  Cricq  arrived  at  Paris,  alighted  at  his  residence,  kisBed  his  wife  and  children, 
and  went  to  his  room  to  take  off  his  travelling  dress.  The  first  thing  he  perceived  on  the 
chimney-piece  was  an  elegant  box,  with  the  shape  of  which  he  was  unacquainted.  He 
approached  it,  and  read  on  the  silver  plate  which  ornamented  it,  ‘ The  Count  de  Saint 
Cricq,  director-general  of  the  customs.’  He  opened  it,  and  found  the  jewellery  which  he 
had  purchased  at  Geneva.  Beautte  had  made  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  waiters  at 
the  inn,  who,  while  assisting  M.  de  Saint  Cricq’s  servants  to  pack  their  master’s  luggage, 
had  slipped  the  prohibited  box  among  it.  On  his  arriving  at  Paris,  his  valet,  noticing  the 
elegance  of  the  case,  and  the  inscription  engraved  upon  it,  had  hastened  to  place  it  upon 
his  master’s  chimney-piece.  Thus  the  director-general  of  the  customs  was  the  first  smug- 
gler in  the  kingdom.” 


COMMERCE  IN  EGGS. 

We  copy  from  Skinner’s  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture , a periodica]  conducted  with 
singular  ability,  and  of  great  value  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  egg  trade  of  France : — 

In  the  whole  cycle  of  commercial  statistics,  w'e  have  not  lately  met  with  anything  more 
remarkable  than  the  account  we  find  in  the  “ Journal  d’Agriculture  Pratique  et  de  Jardi- 
nage,”  on  the  Egg  Trade  of  France.  The  editor  says  that  it  appears  by  official  returns 
that  in  1815,  the  number  of  eggs  exported  was  not  more  than  to  the  amount  of  1,700,000 
francs.  In  1816,  8,800,000  francs ; in  1822,  55,000,000 ; in  1824,  to  99,500,000 ! The 
trade  was  then  arrested,  and  experienced  a retrograde  movement.  The  exportation  fell  to 
55,000,000  in  1830,  but  in  1834,  it  rose  again  to  76,800,000,  and  in  1844,  it  mounted  up 
to  88,200,000.  This  mass  of  eggs  weighed,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  to  a kilogramme, 
5,213,000  kilogrammes;  upon  which  the  treasury  realized  114,000  francs  (about  §25,000) 
export  duty  on  eggs ! England  takes  almost  the  whole  of  the  eggs  exported  from  France. 
Of  the  88,000,000  above-mentioned,  82,500,000  have  crossed  the  Channel.  According 
to  the  official  estimates,  the  consumption  of  eggs  in  Paris  is  138  for  each  individual, 
which  is  very  nearly  120,000,000  a year.  We  may  double  this  estimate  for  the  rest  of 
France,  without  exaggeration  ; for,  in  the  country,  eggs  and  milk  are  aliments  to  be  found 
on  every  table.  We  eat,  instead  of  eggs  and  milk,  vast  quantities  of  solid  fat  meat — 
Americans  having,  as  was  expressively  said  by  the  Abbd  Cornea,  “ bacon-stomachs 

The  consumption,  then,  of  eggs,  in  all  France,  may  be  safely  put  down  at  9,300,000,000. 
If  we  add  to  this  total  that  of  the  eggs  exported,  and  one-hundredth  in  addition  of  these 
two  numbers,  for  the  eggs  reserved  for  reproduction,  we  will  find  that  France  has  produced 
nine  billions  and  a half ; and  valuing  each  egg  at  the  rate  of  a tenth  of  a cent,  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  465,000,000  of  francs,  or  nearly  $ 100,000,000.  Though  this  esti- 
mate may  overrun  the  production  in  some  of  the  Departments,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  value  which  represents  the  annual  production  of  eggs,  is  to  be  counted  by  millions 
of  francs , and  to  most  people  must  be  a matter  of  surprise. 
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THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

In  a work  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  published  during  the  last  year,  entitled 
“ A Summer’s  Jaunt  Across  the  Water,”  we  have  some  interesting  commercial  informa- 
tion respecting  the  London  Docks.  He  remarks : “ A visit  to  the  London  Docks  is  a fa- 
tiguing operation.  A kind  friend  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  place  accompanied  us,  hav- 
ing provided  himself  with  that  important  document,  an  order  to  taste  the  wines.  The 
dock  we  visited  is  not  the  largest,  but  probably  contains  as  much  in  value  as  any  other. 
There  are  1,600  pipes  of  wine  in  the  Crescent  vaults  alone,  and  5,000  above.  In  the  port 
of  London,  there  are  now  in  dock  100,000  casks  of  various  sorts.  A vat  for  mixing  wines, 
in  the  Crescent,  will  contain  10,200  gallons ; here,  old  and  new  are  mingled.  In  matters 
of  temperance,  the  British  nation  is  far  behind  us.  We  saw  a number  of  the  professional 
tasters  hanging  about ; one,  at  least,  I can  vouch  for  it,  has  a peculiar  discoloration  of  the 
nose.  With  lighted  links,  we  traversed  this  underground  world,  and  then  emerged  to  the 
enormous  warehouses  above  ; the  construction  of  the  whole  is  a triumph  of  ingenuity  .and 
strength.  In  the  warehouses,  great  masses  of  ivory  tusks  are  encountered ; wax,  tea,  cork ; 
sugars,  in  quantity  beyond  your  previously  conceived  ideas — the  very  drippings  from  the 
hogsheads  would  be  a snug  fortune.  This  black  liquid  is  carefully  swabbed  up  from  under 
foot  and  purified.  It  is  calculated  that  £50,000,000  sterling  worth  of  goods  are  now  in 
dock,  occupying  no  less  than  160  acres;  1,200  houses  were  pulled  down  to  construct  the 
London  Docks  alone ; there  are  three  others,  still  larger.  We  inspected  rooms,  full  of  silk 
in  a raw  state,  having  in  them  3,150  bales,  brought  from  Turkey,  China,  Persia,  and  Italy, 
and  assorted  into  colors  ready  for  the  English  manufacturer.  One  single  room  contained 
1,500  large  bales.  The  rooms  containing  Tuscan  straws  ready  for  plaiting  were  very  at 
tractively  neat  We  saw  half  an  acre  of  cinnamon !” 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  FRENCH  WINES. 

A letter  has  been  addressed,  by  the  Ftee  Trade  Association  of  Bordeaux,  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  urging  the  British  government  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  to  £10  per 
tun,  or  about  Is.  per  gallon.  The  advantages  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  reduction  now 
proposed,  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  Bordeaux  merchants: — 1.  To  place  an  article, healthful, 
when  used  moderately,  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  England.  2.  To  check  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  being  well  known  (as  it  has  been  observed,  especially  in 
France)  that  drunkenness  is  less  general  in  those  places  where  wine,  being  abundant  and 
cheap,  becomes  an  object  of  usual  consumption.  3.  To  obtain  a new  means  of  selling 
abroad  British  produce  and  manufactures,  which  might  be  exchanged  for  our  wines,  either 
directly  with  France,  or,  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries.  4.  To  give  a 
freight  to  the  English  vessels  that  come  to  our  ports  loaded  with  coals,  but  have  almost 
nothing  to  take  back  with  them,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  coming  in  much  greater 
numbers. 


BRITISH  HOP  TRADE. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain  under  the  cultivation  of  hops,  in  the  year 
1846,  amounted  to  51,948.  The  duty  on  hope,  of  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  £443,657. 
The  quantity  of  British  hops  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  various  foreign  countries,  in 
1846,  was  448,497  lbs.  The  quantity  of  foreign  hops  exported  was  577  cwt.,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported  3,283  cwt.,  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The  total 
number  of  pounds  weight  of  hops  charged  with  the  duty  in  the  several  collections  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1846,  amounted  to  50,704,025. 


A NAIVE  TRADE  CONFESSION. 

A highly  respectable  retail  dealer,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  London,  jus- 
tifying himself  from  the  charge  of  ruinous  dealings,  said,  very  naively,  “ This  is  the  fourth 
time,  within  two  years,  that  I have  sold  off  my  stock  at  considerable  loss,  with  consider- 
able profit !” 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1. — Elementary  Astronomy,  Accompanied  by  Sixteen  Colored  Astronomical  Maps , each  Hires  by  Thru 
and  a Half  Feet ; for  the  Use  of  Common  Schools.  Academies,  Higher  Seminaries,  and  the  Private 
Learner . By  H.  Mattisoh.  New  York  : Huntington  6-  Savage. 

H is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  an  American  citizen,  that  oar  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  b 
beginning  to  correspond,  in  some  measure,  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Utility  and  accumulation  have  become  the  motto  of  almost  every  enterprise.  Yet,  however 
strongly  this  spirit  may  predominate,  firing  the  mind  in  the  one  idea,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  all  bat 
disregards  effects  or  causes,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  our  signal  advancement  in  education,  in  our  common 
nod  higher  institutions,  is  both  the  strong  lever  and  the  granite  fulcrum,  by  which  Norman  and  Saxon  en- 
terprise is  producing  and  adding  to  our  yearly  exports  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A better  education  is 
pregnant  with  new  discoveries  in  science  and  new  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  our  facilities  as  a producing  people.  Europe,  though  she  has,  heretofore)  will  not,  hem- 
after,  claim  ail  the  honor  of  discovery  in  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  has,  more  than  any  other, 
given  protection  to  onr  commerce.  Formerly,  our  ship-masters  sailed  chiefly  by  throwing  the  log  ; and,  to 
strike  the  coast  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  port  of  entrance,  was  a calculation  of  average  accuracy. 
Now,  by  observing  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  for  longitude,  and  the  sun,  for  latitude,  the  skilful 
navigator  strikes  within  a mile  of  the  channel  which  leads  him  to  his  harbor.  Security  from  shipwreck 
lessens  both  freight  and  insurance,  and  while  it  adds  to  the  price  of  our  exports,  diminishes  the  cost  of 
what  we  import.  To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  high  moral  influence  of  this  study  in  our  common  schools, 
Its  intrinsic  and  wonderful  interest  to  the  most  common  mind,  every  farmer,  artisan,  and  merchant,  is  prac- 
tically interested  in  it.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  ihe  indications  that  it  will,  ere  long,  have  place  in  all  oox 
common  schools.  The  beautiful  and  elaborate  work,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Huntington  k.  Savage,  illus- 
trates to  the  eye,  more  clearly  and  fully  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen,  the  positions,  courses,  and  phe- 
nomena of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  explains  their  laws  and  classifies  them  so  plainly,  and  comprises  an 
much  of  recent  discovery  and  other  matter,  as  to  make  it  a desideratum  in  every  well-conducted  school. 
In  its  use,  the  teacher  may  give  his  pupils  a mure  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy  in  a brief  period,  than 
in  many  months  in  the  use  of  other  works.  It  is  put  up  in  two  styles,  at  $ 15  and  $20 ; a reasonable  price 
for  sixteen  large  colored  maps  and  a treatise  of  200  pages. 

9. — Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  a Selection  of  the  Choicest  Productions  of  English  Authors , 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time  ; Connected  by  a Critical  and  Biographical  History , Elegantly 
Illustrated.  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  editor  of  the  ••  Edinburgh  Journal,”  “Information  fur  the 
People.”  etc.,  etc.  In  2 vois.,  8vo.  Boston  : Gould,  Kendall  fc  Lincoln. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  to  give,  in  a continuous  series  of  numbers,  the  most  select  produc- 
tions of  the  authors  of  Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  “set”  in  a critical  history 
of  the  literature  itself.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  enterprise  was  to  be  desired,  and  its  aeomplisb- 
ment  tends  to  add  greatly  to  the  already  accumulated  stores  of  the  literary  treasury.  The  work  before  ua, 
presents  judicious  selections  from  the  English  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  with  comprehensive  his- 
torical notices  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  periods  in  which  they  flour- 
ished. The  illustrations,  in  wood  cuts,  with  which  the  series  is  accompanied,  are  peculiarly  appropriate, 
and  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  those  individuals,  as  well  as  the  times  in  which  they  figured  upon 
the  stage.  It  affords,  indeed,  a panoramic  view  of  English  literature  which  is  of  great  value,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  highly  prized  by  the  reading  public. 

3. — A Historical  Sketch  of  Trinity  Church,  Mno  York.  By  the  Rev.  Willlax  Bierlah,  D.  the 
Rector  of  the  same.  8vo.  New  York:  Stanford  A Swords. 

There  is  no  enterprise  connected  with  public  improvement,  for  the  last  few  years,  which  has  been  more 
decided  than  that  associated  with  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Numerous  edifices  devoted  to  religious  wor- 
ship have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  constructed  of  the  most  enduring  materials,  and  in 
their  design  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  object  for  which  they  have  been  dedicated.  Nor  is  there  any 
•action  of  the  Union  in  which  this  improvement  has  been  more  evident  than  in  the  cities  of  New  York  end 
Brooklyn.  In  the  magnificence  and  cost  of  the  structure,  Trinity  Church  probably  exceeds  every  other  in 
the  Union.  The  magnitude  of  its  design,  and  the  respectability  of  the  congregation  with  which  it  is  iden- 
tified, as  well  as  the  ancient  records  connected  with  their  existence,  induced  the  publication  of  the  present 
work.  The  author  is  well  known  os  a devoted  and  able  clergyman,  who,  from  his  long  familiarity  with  Mh 
history,  appears  to  have  been  most  appropriately  selected  for  the  task  of  perpetuating  its  records,  and  ha 
has  certainly  performed  it  with  signal  success.  He  remarks,  that  he  had  worshipped  in  youth  upon  thespot 
where  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  laid  ; that  he  had  there  minbtered  in  manhood  ; and  that,  upon 
the  day  of  its  consecration,  '*  he  appeared  again  before  the  congregation  on  the  verge  of  old  age.”  In  this 
volume,  the  author  has  presented,  doubtless,  a faithful  history  of  this  congregation  from  its  earliest  origin 
to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  several  ele- 
gant engravings  of  that  and  other  church  edifices  in  the  city,  which  enhance  its  value. 
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4.  — The  Writings  of  George  Washington;  being  his  Correspondence,  Jlddr esses.  Messages,  and  other 
Papers,  Official  and  Private . Selected  and  Published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts ; with  a Life 
of  the  Author,  Motes,  and  Illustrations.  By  Jared  Sparks.  Vol.  XL  8vo.,  pp.  534.  New  Yon  : 
Harper  4c  Brothers. 

This  second  volume  of  the  Writings  of  Washington,  from  the  press  of  the  publishers  whose  names  are 
upon  its  title-page,  we  welcome  as  a valuable  present  to  the  public.  Independently  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  compilation  as  a model  of  clear  and  concise  style,  it  exhibits  a record  of  the  experience  and  politi- 
cal connections  of  one  of  the  purest  and  greatest  patriots  that  the  world  has  produced,  from  which  we  may 
obtain  a pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  his  general  character  and  the  uniform  principles  by  which  be  was 
governed.  It  is,  moreover,  fortunate,  that  this  important  work  is  now  in  the  progress  of  publication  under 
auspices  so  favorable  for  its  wide  circulation.  The  Writings  of  Washington  must  ever  constitute  a prom- 
inent part  of  the  political  bistory  of  the  country,  for  the  life  of  this  illustrious  individual  was  identified  with 
its  interests  during  the  most  eventful  crisis  of  its  career.  Mr.  Sparks,  the  original  compiler,  has  expended 
much  labor  and  expense  in  making  the  work  accurate  and  elegant.  It  is  supplied  with  well-executed  maps 
and  engravings,  which  render  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  compiler  and  the  subject. 

5.  — The  Constitutional  History  of  England , from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George 
II.  By  Henry  IIallam,  author  of  “ Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  “ Literature  of  Europe  during 
the  Fifteenth.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries."  From  the  Fifth  London  Edition.  8vonpp.  737. 
New  York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a standard  and  authoritative  writer 
upon  the  history  of  Europe.  His  works  all  bear  the  stamp  of  profound  and  philosophical  investigation, 
clearness  and  accuracy,  and  the  present  volume  appears  to  maintain  his  well-earned  character  as  a histo- 
rian. The  present  volume  presents  to  us  a satisfactory  view  of  the  constitutional  history  of  England  du- 
ring the  time  of  which  it  treats,  based  upon  authentic  records  and  solid  historic  evidence,  which  will  doubt- 
less remain  a perpetual  record  of  that  portion  of  English  history.  It  will  doubtless  be  studied  with  much 
advantage  by  the  jurist,  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  letters,  and,  indeed,  by  all  that  large  class 
in  every  country  which  comprises  the  students  of  historic  truth. 

6.  — The  Fireside  Friend ; or,  Female  Student : being  Advice  to  Young  Indies  on  the  Imp&rtant  Subject 
of  Education.  With  an  Appendix  on  Moral  and  Religious  Education,  from  the  French  of  Madame 
de  Lausanne.  By  Mrs.  Turlps,  late  Vice-rrincipal  of  Troy  Female  {Seminary.  I2mg.,  pp.  378.  New 
York:  Iiarper 4c  Brothers. 

This,  in  many  respects,  excellent  work,  is  intended  as  a reading-book  for  the  domestic  circle,  or  family 
fireside.  It  has  passed  through  successive  editions  in  this  country,  and  been  reprinted  and  extensively  cir- 
culated in  England  and  Scotland.  Its  adoption  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  “ Massachusetts  School 
Library,"  with  a Board  of  Education  composed  of  such  men  os  Everett,  Mann,  etc.,  without  whose  appro- 
bation no  volume  was  honored  with  a place  in  that  collection,  will  be  to  many  a sufficient  recommendation 
of  its  merits. 

7. — Palsy's  Matured  Theology ; with  Selections  from  the  Illustrative  Motes  and  the  Supplementary 
Dissertations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Lord  Brougham.  The  whole  newly  arranged,  and  edited  by 
Elisba  Bartlett.  With  numerous  wood  cuts,  and  a Life  and  Portrait  or  the  Author.  In  2 vols., 
ISmo.,  pp.  365-454.  New  York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

We  have  here  presented  to  us  the  well-known  and  standard  work  of  Paley,  which  has  been  long  used  as 
a text-book  in  our  colleges  and  higher  schools,  in  an  improved  form.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  library  of  every  intelligent  individual ; and  it  is  here  so  well  provided  with  e«- 
graved  illustrations,  as  well  as  notes  and  comments  from  some  of  the  leading  foreign  critics,  that  it  is  ren- 
dered all  that  could  be  reasonably  desired.  Tbe  volumes  are  prefaced  by  a memoir  of  tbe  author. 

8.  — Omoo : A Marrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  By  Herman  Melville,  author  of  “Ty- 
pee.”  12rao.,  pp.  196-389.  New  York  : Harj>er  4c  Brothers.  London  : John  Murray. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  work  to  afford  a description  of  the  mode  of  life  which  prevails  in 
the  Booth  Bens,  among  the  navigators  of  those  islands  connected  with  the  whale  fishery.  It  is  likewise  his 
design  to  describe  the  present  condition  of  tbe  Polynesians.  The  author,  as  a roving  sailor,  spent  three 
months  upon  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Omoo,  and  we  have  the  result  of  his  experience  conveyed  in  a 
characteristic  style. 

9— Social  Evenings ; or,  Historical  Tales  for  Youth.  By  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee.  18mo.,  pp.  260.  New 
York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

A capital  series  of  historical  tales,  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  juvenile  reader  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  countries  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  and  of  the  history  of  the  times  and  persons  to  which 
they  refer. 

10. — Things  by  their  Right  Mames , and  other  Stories,  Fables,  and  Moral  Pieces , in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Selected  and  Arranged  from  the  Writings  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  a Sketch  of  her  Life.  By  Mrs.  S. 
J.  Hale.  18mo.,  pp.  263.  New  York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

A selection  from  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  including  those  more  especially  designed  for  tbe 
yonng,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  need  no  commending  to  secure  tbe  attention  of  the  reader,  or  the  approbation  of  the 
public. 

VOL.  XVI.— NO.  VI.  41 
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1L — The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by  Anecdotes.  With  Portraits.  Re- 
vised Edition , with  a Preface  and  Notes.  By  Francis  Way  laud,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Uuiiw- 
sity.  In  2 vols.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 

This  work  is  devoted  to  a valuable  object — the  illustration  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  obstacle*, 
by  anecdotes  connected  with  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men.  The  sketches  of  these  emi- 
nent individuals,  although  they  do  not  aspire  to  full  biographical  narrations,  are  notwithstanding  clear  and 
concise,  and  successfully  accomplish  the  design  of  the  work.  It  is  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  notes  of 
the  editor  appear  to  be  all  that  is  required.  The  body  of  the  volumes  are  a reprint  of  the  English  edition, 
which  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ; and 
the  volumes  themselves  contain  engravings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Leibnitz,  Brindley,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschell,  Peter  the  Great,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Altogether,  it  embraces  a mam 
of  information  relating  to  distinguished  persons,  which  could  scarcely  elsewhere  be  found  in  so  agio  sable 
a form. 

12.  — Lives  of  Eminent  Individuals  Celebrated  in  American  History.  In  3 vols.  12mo-,  pp.  364, 380, 
390.  New  York  : Harper  Sc  Brothers. 

These  volumes  comprise  a part  of  the  series  of  American  biography,  which  has  been  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  that  accurate  historian,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks.  They  contain  authentic  and  concise  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  our  own  country,  in  various  departments  of  pursuit, 
who  havo  been  distinguished  for  remarkable  moral  and  intellectual  traits  or  successful  achievements,  the 
sketches  themselves  having  been  prepared  by  able  and  practised  writers.  The  first  volume  embraces  the 
lives  of  John  Stark,  David  Brninerd,  Robert  Fulton,  and  John  Smith  ; the  second,  those  of  Ethan  Allen, 
8ebastian  Cabot,  Henry  Hudson,  Joseph  Warren,  Israel  Putnam,  and  David  Riltenhouse;  and  the  third, 
those  of  William  Pinckney,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Anthony  W’ayne,  William  Ellery,  and  Richard  Montgomery. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sparks  for  the  original  series,  and  to  the  New 
York  publishers  for  introducing  so  valuable  a portion  in  this  new  form.  Each  volume  is  prefaced  by  an 
engraved  portrait,  which  makes  the  entire  work  more  acceptable. 

13.  — History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  M.  Michelet,  Profeascor- 
Suppleant  n la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Protesseur  a I’EcoIe  Normnle,  Chef  de  la  Section  Historique  aux  Ar- 
chives du  Kovaume.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith.  F.  G.  8.  In  2 vols.,8vo.,  pp.  478,400.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.  Philadelphia : George  S.  Appleton. 

The  well-known  historical  work  of  M.  Michelet,  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  these  prominent 
publishers  in  a most  appropriate  form.  We  learn  in  the  volumes,  that,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  had  free  access  to  the  documents  preserved  in  the  French  national  archives,  being  one  of 
the  curators  of  those  ancient  records,  and  that  be  has  taken  new  and  peculiar  views  of  the  history  of  France. 
Without  entering  into  a critical  description  of  the  volumes,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  author  has  exe- 
cuted the  task  which  ho  assumed  with  a deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  doubtless  consulted  the  most  val- 
uable sources  of  historic  evidence  in  its  preparation.  In  its  scope,  it  is  broad  and  liberal,  and  contains  leas 
of  the  spirit  of  mere  narrative,  than  of  wide  views  and  philosophical  induction.  It  will,  however,  doublr 
less  be  consulted  with  great  advantage,  as  a valuable  depository  of  collated  facts,  which  have  been  gather- 
ed from  a large  mass  of  scattered  records,  and  which  would  hardly  bo  accessible  excepting  in  the  condensed 
and  methodical  form  of  a labored  historical  work,  like  the  present  able  contribution  to  French  literature. 

14.  — A Summer  in  the  Wilderness  ; embracing  a Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Mississippi  and  around  ImMo 
Superior.  By  Charles  Lakmax,  author  ot  “ Essays  for  Summer  Hours,”  etc.  l2mo.,  pp.  208.  New 
York  : D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.  Philadelphia  : G.  8.  Appleton. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  long  a resident  of  the  West,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  journeying  through 
an  interesting  part  of  its  wildest  and  most  uncultivated  region.  There  are  various  local  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  actual  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  that  art 
not  known  to  the  public.  He  has  collected  many  of  those  facts  with  much  industry,  and  has  presented 
them  in  an  agreeable  form.  His  book,  accordingly,  abounds  with  descriptions  of  the  modes  of  lifo  which 
there  prevail,  and  views  of  natural  sceiiery,  together  with  an  account  of  his  own  experience  while  traver- 
sing the  wilderness  along  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  that  picturesque  and  barren  territory  bordering  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

15.  — Aunt  Kitty's  Tales.  By  Maria  J.  McIntosh,  author  of  “ Two  Livos ; or,To  Seem  and  To  Be,** 
“Conquest  mid  Self-Conquest,”  “ Praise  und  Principle,” etc., etc.  l2mo.,  pp.  287.  New  York : D.  Ap- 
pleton Sc  Co.  Philadelphia  : G.  8.  Appleton. 

The  tales  in  the  present  volume,  embracing  Blind  Alice,  Jessie  Graham,  Florence  Arnott,  Grace  and 
Clara,  and  Ellen  Leslio,  have  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  teaching  to  their  readers  lessons  of  benevo- 
lence and  truth,  generosity,  justice,  and  self-government.  These  are  now  issued,  not  for  the  first  time,  but 
in  a new  dress ; and  they  constitute  an  appropriate,  interesting,  and  instructive  number  of  the  series  of 
“The  Literary  Miscellany,’*  in  progress  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Appleton  Sc  Co.,  of  New  York. 

16.  — The  Juvenile  Budget  Re-Opened : being  further  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Aikim. 
With  Copious  Notes.  By  Mrs.  Barah  J.  Hale,  lbruo.,  pp.  259.  New  York:  Harper  4c  Brothers. 
This  little  volume  consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Aikin,  similar  in  character  to  a volume, 

**  The  Budget  Opened,’*  which  was  noticed  in  a former  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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17.  — The  Christian  Liturgy,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  containing  the  Administration  of  the  Sa- 
craments and  other  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Church,  or  Universal  Church  of 
Christ . with  Collections  and  Prayers,  and  Extracts  from  the  Psalms  of  David ; also,  a Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship.  Jthuo.,  pp.  464.  Boston  : William  1).  Ticknor  it  Co. 

This  liturgy  is  drawn  from  various  religious  writings,  and  based  on  the  Bible.  It  is  professedly  “ issued 

with  no  design,  nor  with  any  wish  to  interfere  with  the  traditions,  change  the  ceremonies,  or  touch  the 
orders  of  the  Roman,  or  the  English,  or  any  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; but  it  claims  the  privilege  of  adopting 
and  using  whatever  ha9  been  selected  from  either  of  them,  as  the  common  property  of  the  Holy  Catholic, 
or  Universal  Church.”  While  the  plan  of  the  Papist,  Dr.  Murphy,  is,  in  part,  introduced,  aud  the  principles 
of  the  Unitarian,  Dr.  Clmnning,  used  for  the  teaching  of  young  children,  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  closely  followed  throughout,  and  its  forms  and  phraseology  so  adjusted  as  to  embrace  the  largest 
circle  of  Christianity.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instructive  formula  of  devotion  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

18.  — Hyperion  ; A Romance.  By  Henrt  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Fourth  edition.  12mo.,  pp.370. 
Boston  : William  D.  Ticknor  Co. 

Mr.  Longfellow  may  be  regurded  as  one  of  our  most  classical  authors.  A scholar,  by  profession  and 
habit,  his  ordinary  studies  have  qualified  him  to  excel  in  the  department  of  elegant  literature,  while  his  ge- 
nius is  of  that  peculiar  cast  which  stamps  his  intellectual  character  with  an  identity  that  can  hardly  be 
mistaken,  and  which  is  itself  puntied  and  made  more  brilliant  by  his  classical  acquisitions.  His  poetical 
and  prose  compositions  all  bear  the  same  murk  of  genius,  partaking  of  the  depth  and  freshness  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  and  have  given  him  a well-merited  reputation,  both  iu  our  own  country  and  abroad.  The 
present  volume  contains  one  of  his  best  productions ; and  as  it  has  reached  a fourth  edition,  we  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  it  is  duly  appreciated. 

19.  — The  Countess  of  Rudofstadt.  By  Georoe  Sand.  In  2vols.  Translated  by  Francis  G.  Shaw. 
12mo.,  pp.  301,  302.  Boston  : William  D.  Ticknor  At.  Co. 

A production  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  our  time.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  moral  and  social  tendency  of  her  writings.  She,  however,  has  a class  of  Intellectual  admirers,  of 
as  pure  morals  as  auy  iu  community.  The  present  is  considered  less  exceptionable  than  many  of  her 
earlier  works. 

90.— Familiar  Lessons  on  Physiology,  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Youth , tn  Schools  and 
Families,  illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings.  Vol.  1.,  12mo. 

21.  — Familiar  J.essons  on  Phrenology,  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Youth,  in  Schools  and 
Families.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings,  lly  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler.  12iuo.,  pp.  210.  New 
York  : Fowler  At  Wells. 

The  design  of  these  volumes  is,  to  teach  children  the  laws  which  relate  to  their  bodies,  and  to  the  func- 
tions of  their  minds.  Phrenology  and  physiology  are  here  presented,  in  a clear  and  familiar  manner,  illus- 
trated by  cuts  and  examples  such  as  occur  in  every-day  life.  The  first-named  volume  is  devoted  to  ao  ex- 
planation of  the  general  laws  and  principles  of  physiology  ; and  the  second,  with  the  lights  of  phrenology, 
exhibits  the  functions  of  the  mind  in  a clear,  concise  manner,  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  young  student.  We  earnestly  commend  the  series  to  parents  and  teachers,  as  eminently  fitted  to 
impart  a kind  of  knowledge  that  caunot  fail  to  promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  well  being, 
not  only  of  the  rising  generation,  but  through  it,  of  tbo  race. 

22.  — Self -Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character,  Including  the  Management  of  Youth.  By  O.  S.  Fowler, 
editor  of  the  *‘  Amencuu  l’hienologicul  Journal.”  Jhhno.,  pp.  3l2.  New  York  : Fowler  At  Wells. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  shows  how  the  character  can  be  best  improved  by  applying  to  its  discipline 

the  principles  of  phrenology — a subject,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  life.  W'hatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  system,  so  far  as  its  truth  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  exercised  signal 
ability  and  zeal,  in  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  influence  upon  the  human  character  and  upon  human 
happiness.  The  work  is  provided  with  plates,  which  lend  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  advanced. 

23.  — North  American  Scenery  Faithfully  Delineated , in  a Series  of  Illustrative  Vines,  from  Original 
Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  E.  VVihtefield.  The  Literary  Department  under  tne  Superinten- 
dence of  John  Kkese,  Esq.  New  York  : H.  Long  At.  Brother. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  thnt  our  own  country  abounds  in  the  most  varied  scenery,  both  beautiful  and 
sublime.  Although  destitute  of  those  ancient  and  time-worn  architectural  monuments  connected  with  his- 
torical associations,  which  have  invested,  almost  with  the  interest  of  romance,  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  European  scenery,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  enough  in  our  own  landscapes  woithy  of  employing  tbo 
best  powers  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  present  work  embraces  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing landscapes  of  our  natural  scenery,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  these  places  are  distinguished.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  finest 
paper  and  type  are  concerned,  is  excellent.  Indeed,  the  letterpress  appears  like  jet  stamped  upon  pure  marble. 

24.  — Thankfulness , and  other  F.ssays.  By  James  Hamilton,  aulhor  of  “ Life  in  Earnest,”  “Harp  of  the 
Willows,”  •*  Mount  of  Olives,”  Ate.  J8ino.,  pp.  176.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

This  little  volume  forms  one  of  Mr.  Carter’s  “ Cabinet  Library,”  so  generally  popular  among  orthodox 
Christians.  It  contains  an  essay  on  Christian  Thankfulness,  on  address  on  “ behalf  of  the  professed  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,”  and  other  dissertations,  which  harmonize  well  with  the  title  of  the  work. 
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25.— An  Overland  Journey  Round  the  World , during  the  Tears  1841  and  1842.  By  Sir  George  Siirr- 
80 m,  Governor  in-Chief  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Territories.  8vo.,  pp.  230.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  ic  Blanchard. 

The  record  of  a journey  round  the  world,  from  an  individual  in  the  exact  position  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  is  a most  valuable,  yet  somewhat  unusual  contribution  to  literature.  The  author  seemingly  per* 
formed  his  journey,  less  as  an  abstract  and  speculative  scholar,  than  a gentleman,  engaged  in  active  pursuits, 
desirous  of  informing  himself  respecting  the  precise  condition  of  the  territories  through  which  be  passed. 
Proceeding  from  London  to  Montreal,  by  the  way  of  Boston,  he  commenced  his  journey,  and  has  present* 
ed  an  interesting  journal  of  his  travels  in  thus  circumscribing  the  globe.  The  volume  itself  abounds  with 
descriptions  of  the  experience  of  the  author,  during  hii  journey,  together  with  much  valuable  matter  rela- 
ting to  the  topography,  commerce,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.  It  is  also  true, 
that  the  particular  class  of  topics  which  attracted  his  notice,  were  such  as  would  interest  an  individual  of 
his  own  habits,  and  the  objects  which  he  describes  are,  accordingly,  quite  practical  in  their  character.  His 
style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  reflections  are  markod  by  a highly  cultivated  intellect. 

36. — The  Celebrated  Treatise,  of  Joack.  Fort  Hi s Rengelbergius  de  Rations  Studii.  Translated  from  the 
Edition  of  Van  Erpt.  By  G.  B.  Earp,  Coll.  Corp.  XLL  Cant.  With  Preface  and  Appendix.  Bv 
W.  H.  Odenhbimkr,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  St.  Teter’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  12mo.,  pp.  103.  Philadel- 
phia : Carey  & Ilart. 

This  is  the  production  of  a Flemish  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  de- 
sign of  this  treatise,  to  nse  the  words  of  the  English  translator,  is  “ to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
young  student  during  the  period  usually  allotted  to  academical  instruction and  it  supplies  most  excellent 
counsel  to  the  ingenuous  student,  inciting  to  industry,  perseverance,  temperance,  and  all  those  virtues  which 
are  best  adapted  to  develop  the  more  exalted  part  of  our  nature.  It  also  possesses  an  appendix,  containing 
advice  relating  to  college  discipline,  and  embracing,  besides  other  appropriate  matter,  a portion  of  an  arti- 
cle upon  legal  -education,  by  Lord  Brougham,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  Law  Review,  of 
November,  1844. 

2 1— Lives  of  British  Dramatists.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  William  Gifford,  Leigh  Hurt,  George 
Parley,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  232,  479.  Philadelphia : Carey  6l  liart. 

These  volumes  comprise  a part  of  the  series  of  the  “ Library  for  the  People,”  which  is  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  publication  by  the  respectable  house  of  Carey  & Hart,  of  Philadelphia.  They  consist  of  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  more  ancient  dramatists,  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  wri- 
ters of  Europe.  We  have,  indeed,  a pledge  of  their  accuracy,  in  the  reputation  of  the  authors  themselves  ; 
tho  critica  1 remarks  which  are  scattered  through  the  work  appear  to  be  discriminating  and  judicious.  The 
publication  of  such  works,  in  so  cheap  and  portable,  and  yet  so  handsome  a form,  is  emineotly  calculated 
to  render  literature  popular  and  diffusive. 

2S.  —Streaks  of  Squatter  Life  and  Far  West  Scenes  : a Scries  of  Humorous  Sketches,  Descriptive  of 
Itcile.it  v and  Character  in  the  Wild  West,  to  which  are  added  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  Soli- 
taire. (John  S.  Robb,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  author  of  “ Swallowing  Oysters  Alive.”)  12mo.,  pp.  187. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  6c.  ilart. 

The  author  has  here  attempted  to  depict  some  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  character,  which  have  grown  a p 
under  the  peculiar  influences  of  Western  frontier  life.  The  work  portrays  many  of  the  most  amusing  linea- 
ments of  this  character,  io  a humorous  form  ; and  the  effect  of  the  text  appears  to  be  successfully  aided  by 
several  characteristic  engravings. 

29 “ 1844  or  the  Power  of  the  “ S.  F."  A Tale.  Developing  the  Secret  Action  of  Parties  during  the 
Election  Campaign  of  1844.  By  Thomas  Dunn  English.  New  York : Hiram  Fuller. 

This  work  originally  appeared  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  awakened  a good  deal  of  interest  during  its 
publication  in  the  columns  of  that  excellent  and  high-toned  journal.  It  is  written  with  great  power,  and 
is  full  of  political  interest.  The  style  bears  occasional  evidence  of  careless  and  rapid  composition ; yet  the 
descriptions  ore  graphic,  and  the  sketches  of  some  fifty  of  our  leading  politicians  ore  drawn  with  the  hand 
of  a master.  We  predict  for  it  an  extensive  sale. 

30.— Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  ; Including  a History  of  her  labors  in  Promoting  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Female  Prisoners,  and  the  Improvement  of  British  Seamen.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Timpsos, 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors’  Society,  and  author  of  the  “ Companion  to  the 
Bible,”  44  The  Angels  of  God,”  44  British  Female  Biography,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  330.  New  York  : Stan- 
ford k.  Swords. 

The  life  of  this  eminent  philanthropist  is  here  satisfactorily  portrayed  by  one,  who  had  the  happiness  of 
being  a fellow-laborer  with  her  iu  providing  libraries  for  the  seamen  composing  the  coast-guard  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  Her  services,  in  various  departments  of  benevolent  enterprise,  were  most  conspicuous ; and 
we  here  have  a history  of  her  connection  with  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  associated  with  other 
ladies  of  similar  character,  and  of  their  success.  The  narrative  of  such  examples  of  benevolence  is  doubt- 
less calculated  to  produce  benefit,  by  awakening  in  others  an  appreciation  of  such  efforts  and  the  princi- 
ples by  which  they  are  actuated. 
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31.  — Washington  and  hi » Generals.  Bv  J.  T.  Hkadlky,  author  of  “ Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,”  “The 
Sacred  Mountains,”  etc.  In  2 vols.  Vol.  1.,  12mo.,  pp.  348.  New  York : Baker  It.  Scribner. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  spirited  writer  and  industrious  author  of  the  present^rolume,  to  exhibit,  in  a series 
of  portraits,  the  character  of  Washington,  together  with  those  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  grouped 
around  him  during  the  eventful  period  of  our  revolution.  His  success  in  preparing  another  work  of  a simi- 
lar character  connected  with  the  military  history  of  France,  is  a pledge  that  the  task  will  be  satisfactorily 
executed.  There  is  so  much  that  is  to  be  admired  in  the  sublime  moral  character  of  him  who,  by  his  pa- 
triotic services,  has  been  entitled  “ The  Father  of  his  Country,”  and  so  much  of  patriotic  self-devotion  in 
most  of  those  military  officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded — there  were  likewise  so  many  vast  interests  in- 
volved in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  the  author  possesses  a fertile  field  of  research,  and 
be  has  thus  far  executed  bis  task  with  signal  success.  The  work  itself,  contains  eight  well-executed  plates, 
embracing  engravings,  not  only  of  Washington,  but  Putnam,  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Stark,  Schnyler,  Gates, 
and  Wayne. 

32.  — Incentives  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Science  of  Geology , Designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Young.  By 
S.  S.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  editor  of  “Com- 
mon School  Journal,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  189.  New  York  : Greeley  It  McEIratb. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  volume,  as  expressed  upon  its  pages,  to  exhibit  the  motives  which  should  lead  to 
the  study  of  geology,  by  presenting  to  the  view  some  of  its  most  interesting  features.  For  this  object,  the 
author  has  given  a general  outline  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  geological  science,  in  a very  simple  and 
satisfactory  style ; also,  a compendium  of  the  general  principles  of  geology,  the  scientific  divisions  of  the 
subject,  the  geological  features  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  practical  re- 
sults of  geological  science.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  object,  and  it  is  provided  with  engravings  which 
most  appropriately  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject.  We  would  commend  it  to  the  examination  of  those  who 
desire  to  create  an  interest  in  a science,  which  is  beginning  to  attract  to  itself  increased  attention.  It  is 
here  familiarly  and  agreeably  exhibited  in  its  most  attractive  features. 

33.  — The  Wonders  of  Jfature  and  Art ; or.  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction.  Adapted  to  Interest  and  In- 
struct— to  F.nliren  the  Social,  and  Beguile  the  Solitary.  Illustrated  with  Sixty- One  Engravings. 
By  the  author  of  “ Pastoral  Life  and  Manufactures  of  the  Ancients.”  12mo.,  pp.  324.  New  York: 
Burgess  he.  Stringer. 

The  present  volume  furnishes  a valuable  compendium  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  humun  system,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  practical  pur- 
poses. One  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  is,  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  which 
exists  between  the  statement  of  the  physical  facts  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  modern 
sciences.  It  comprises  also  a view  of  various  other  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  of  a miscellaneous 
character.  From  the  cheap  and  convenient  form  in  which  it  is  published,  we  doubt  not  that  the  little  vol- 
ume will  be  widely  circulated. 

34.  — Lives  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Benjamin  Lincoln.  16mo.,  pp.  434.  Boston : Charles  C.  Little  It 
James  Brown. 

The  lives  of  Daniel  Buone,  the  early  Western  pioneer,  by  John  M.  Peck,  and  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  by 
Francis  Bowen,  the  able  and  scholarly  writer  who  is  understood  to  be  the  present  editor  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  constitute  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Sparks’  American  Biography.  From 
the  career  of  the  former,  in  his  early  Western  explorations,  we  have  depicted  many  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  experience  of  this  adventurons  backwoodsman  in  bis  connection  with  frontier  life.  Th« 
residence  of  the  author  in  the  West,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his  sketch,  supplied 
peculiar  advantages  for  his  undertaking.  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bowen,  we,  moreover,  .have  a concise  and 
elegant  biography  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  whose  patriotic  principles  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  have 
rendered  the  permanent  record  of  bis  life  most  proper  and  valuable.  We  are  gratified  that  so  many  pre- 
cious literary  treasures,  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  past,  are  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Sparks  and  bis  coadjutors. 

35.  — Posthumous  and  other  Poems.  By  Chaklottb  Elizabkth.  18mo.,  pp.  263.  New  York : M. 
W.  Dodd. 

This  neat  little  volume  includes  a collection  of  the  author’s  poems,  written  at  various  periods  of  her  life, 
between  the  years  1817  and  1845.  A few  of  them  have  appeared  in  print,  but  the  greater  number  are  pos- 
thumous, and  appear  before  the  American  public  in  the  present  form,  for  the  first  time.  The  subjects 
are  various,  embracing  the  meditative,  devotional,  prophetic,  moral,  descriptive,  and  occasional  poem,  but 
all  deeply  imbued  with  those  sentiments  so  prominent  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  lamented  author.  The 
prose  writings  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  enjoy  a wide-spread  popularity  with  a large  class  of  Protestant 
Christians,  and  we  presume  this  collection  of  her  poems  will  be  acceptable  to  her  numerous  admirers. 

36.  — The  Great  Commandment,  by  the  author  of  “The  Listener,”  “Christ  our  Example.”  18mo.,  pp. 
250.  New  York  : M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  pious  and  benevolent  author  of  this  book  enforces  with  her  usual  earnestness  the  love  of  God  in  all 
its  bearings ; describing  what  she  conceives  to  be  its  nature  and  manifestations,  and  contrasting  it  with 
human  love.  Her  views  generally  correspond  with  the  “ Evangelical”  portion  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  includes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  Christendom. 
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37.  — Christianity ; ike  Deliverance  of  the  Soul  and  its  Life,  By  William  MountforD,  A.  M.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Huntington.  12m o.,  pp.  118.  Boston:  Crosby  4c.  Nichols.  New 
York  : C.  8.  Francis  4c.  Co, 

Mr.  Moantlord,  the  minister  of  a congregation  of  dissenters  in  England,  is  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  “ Martyria,”  noticed  some  time  since  in  this  Magazine.  The  discourses  embraced  in  this  volume 
“ present  before  us  the  Christian  idea,  in  its  simplicity  and  its  power.”  The  earnestness  of  the  writer,  com- 
bined with  an  elegant  simplicity  of  style,  will  commend  the  volume  to  men  of  elevated  minds,  and  large 
spiritual  insight. 

38. — Jacques.  By  Georoe  Sand,  author  of  “ Consuelo,**  “La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstndt,”  etc.,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Anna.  Blackwell.  2 vols.,  ISmo.,  pp.  178  and  173.  New  York : 
J.  8.  Redfield. 

We  have  not  found  time  to  read  this  novel,  but  we  are  told  by  those  who  have,  that  it  is  among  the 
most  powerful  productions  of  its  singularly-gifted  author.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  can  speak  on 
our  own  account ; and  that  is,  its  distinct  and  beautiftil  typography— a luxury  which  weak  eyes  well 
know  how  to  appreciate. 

39.  — The  Christian  Remembrancer.  By  Ambrose  Serle,  Esq.,  author  of  “ Hone  Solitari®,  the  Church 
of  God.”  18mo.,  pp.  349.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

This  little  treatise  relates  “ chiefly  to  the  word  and  work  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  souls  ; to  the  in- 
ward and  practical  experience  of  this  redemption  in  the  heart  of  the  believer ; and  to  his  outward  convex 
sion  and  conduct  with  others.”  It  was  written  in  1786,  when,  as  the  author  says,  “ it  was  printed  for  tbs 
pocket,  that  the  serious  Christian  may  find  it  a little  Remembrancer , with  many  short  errands  to  his  heart, 
which  will  neither  encumber  him  to  carry  nor  fatigue  him  to  read.” 

40.  — A Concise  System  of  Theology,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  By  Alexander  Smith 
Paterson,  A.  M.,  author  of  a “History  of  the  Church.”  With  an  Introductory  Paper,  by  Duncan 
Macf arlan,  D.  D.  From  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition.  18mo.,  pp.  385.  New  York : R.  Carter. 
This  is  a very  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  church.  It  is,  we  are  informed, 

in  the  advertisement  to  the  Edinburgh  edition,  presented  to  the  public  “entirely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merit.”  Several  distinguished  ministers  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation. 

41.  — The  Art  of  Conversing.  Written  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Polite  Manners  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Drawing-Room.  By  a Society  of  Gentlemen.  32mo.,  pp.94.  Boston  : James  French. 
The  rules  for  appearing  to  advantage  in  the  private  circles,  in  public  interviews,  and  in  every  situation  in 

which  an  individual  may  be  placed — the  design  of  the  manual — are  concisely  stated,  and  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  desire  *o  conduct  their  social  intercourse  of  life  with  gentleness. 

42.  — The  Manual  of  Chess  ; Containing  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Game.  Illustrated  with  Nu- 
merous Diagrams,  Recent  Games,  and  Original  Problems.  By  Charles  Kenny.  16mo.,  pp.  12S. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  4c  Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  manual,  of  what  the  author  terms  “ the  nice  and  abstruse  game”  of  chess,  contains  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  be  acquired  in  learning  it.  It  is  divided  into  parts,  describing  the  different  features  of  the 
game,  and  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  the  object  for  whieh  it  was  designed. 

43.  — The  Cooper's  Son , or  the  Prize  of  Virtue.  A Tale  of  the  Revolution.  By  the  author  of  “One- 
Eyed  Dick.”  ISmo.,  pp.  144.  Boston  : James  French. 

The  incidents  of  this  well-told  tale  are  connected  with  some  of  the  early  events  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ; and  the  design  of  presenting  a moral,  in  an  agreeable  form,  by  contrasting  tbe  results  of  virtue  and 
viee,  is,  in  our  judgment,  successfully  accomplished.  The  fact,  that  a second  edition  has  been  called  for, 
!•  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  book. 

44.  — Scenes  in  J Mature ; or,  Conversations  for  Children  on  Land  and  Water.  18mo.,  pp.  394.  New 
York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

This  little  work,  originally  prepared  for  the  juvenile  series  of  the  “ Massachusetts  School  Library,**  ■ 
based  upon  a small  volume  composed  by  Mrs.  Maucett,  a lady  who  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  much  to 
enlighten  childhood  and  youth,  and  indeed  many  of  a still  matnrer  age.  The  present  volume  consists  of 
desultory  conversations  with  a family  of  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  which  the  writer  has 
happily  mingled  information  with  amusement.  It  is  well  calculated  to  render  the  study  of  geography  at- 
tractive to  the  young. 

Simmonds's  Colonial  Magazine , for  March,  published  in  London,  by  Shnmonds  4c  Ward,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  usual,  abounds  with 
valuable  information  of  a historical,  geographical,  statistical,  and  commercial  character.  This  Magazine 
is  conducted  with  distinguished  ability ; and  its  contributors,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  generally  write  oa 
subjects  which  they  understand,  or  with  which  they  are  intimately  acquainted.  Mr.  Simmonds,  its  editor, 
possesses  just  the  right  kind  of  talont  for  the  management  of  such  a work. 

De  Bow's  “ Commercial  Review ,”  for  May,  contains  much  valuable  information  of  a commercial  and 
miscellaneous  character.  It  has  reached  its  seventeenth  number,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  tbe 
series.  Success  to  our  namesake. 
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The  44  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  RE- 
VIEW”  will  continue  to  include  in  its4  design  every  subject  connected 
with  Commerce,  Manufactures  and  Political  Economy,  as — Com- 
mekcial  Legislation,  Commercial  History  and  Geography  ; Mer- 
cantile Biography  ; Essays  from  the  ablest  pens  on  the  leading  topics 
of  the  day,  relating  to  Commercial  Affairs  ; Descriptive,  Statisti- 
cal, and  Historical  Accounts  of  the  various  commodities  which 
FORM  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MERCANTILE  TRANSACTIONS  ; PORT  CHARGES  ; 

Tariffs  ; Customs  and  Commercial  Regulations  ; Treaties  ; Com- 
mercial Statistics  of  the  United  States,  and  the  different  countries 
of  the  world  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  including  their  Physical 
Character,  Population,  Productions,  Exports,  Imports,  Seaports, 
Moneys,  Weights,  Measures,  Finance  and  Banking  Associations  ; 
— Enterprises  connected  with  Commerce,  embracing  Fisheries,  In- 
corporated Companies,  Railroads,  Canals,  Steamboats,  Docks, 
Post-Offices,  &c.  ; Principles  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Bank- 
ing, with  Practical  and  Historical  Details  and  Illustrations  ; 
Commercial  Law  and  Mercantile  Law  Reports,  and  Decisions  of 
Courts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  including  Insurance, 
Partnership,  Principal  and  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Sale, 
Guaranty,  Bankruptcy,  Shipping  and  Navigation,  &c.,  and  what- 
ever else  shall  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
and  illustrate  the  various  topics  bearing  upon  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Literature  ; and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished, embraces  in  its  pages  so  largo  an  amount  of  information  on  all  these 
subjects,  as  the  fifteen  volumes  completed  in  December,  1846. 

Our  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  44  The  Merchants’  Magazine 
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and  Commercial  Review,”  are  constantly  increasing  ; and,  with  new 
sources  of  information,  and  an  extending  correspondence  abroad,  and 
other  facilities,  which  eight  years’  devotion  to  a single  object  have  enabled 
us  to  render  available,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  work  a perfect  vade 
mecum  for  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  Statesman, 
Commercial  Lawyer  and  Political  Economist,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire 
information  on  the  multifarious  operations  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

0^7*  Complete  sets  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commercial 
Review,  embracing  sixteen  semi-annual  volumes,  of  more  than  600 
large  octavo  pages  each,  handsomely  and  substantially  bound,  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  June,  1847,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Publisher’s  Office,  142 
Fulton -street.  New  York,  at  the  subscription  price. 

OiT  The  postage  on  a single  monthly  number  of  the  Merchants’ 
Magazine,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  is  six  and  a half  cents. 


We  subjoin  a few  letters  and  extracts  from  a great  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

From  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett , President  of  Harvard  University , while  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England , dated  London,  Janua- 
ry 21  st,  1844. 

“ 1 frequently  hear  your  Magazine*  spoken  of,  and  always  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation.” 

From  the  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Betts , U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 

of  New  York. 

“ I have  received  the  Merchants’  Magazine  since  its  establishment,  and  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of  the  day.  As  a Register  of  Facts 
connected  with  Political  Economy  and  Industrial  Interests,  Commercial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Manufacturing,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  equalled  by  any  work  of  its 
size  and  cost,  in  fulness  and  accuracy ; and  its  collection  of  Cases  and  Doctrines 
in  relation  to  Maritime  Law,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  professional  men — 
often  furnishing  American  and  English  cases  of  great  value,  which  are  not  to  te 
found  in  any  other  publication.  I most  cheerfully  recommend  the  work  as  useful 
in  a high  degree,  to  all  professions  studying  the  current  history  of  the  times.” 

From  the  Hon.  James  T.  Morehead , Senator  of  the  United  States,  from  Kent  u dry. 

“ I cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  my  obligations  for  the  acquisition  to  my 
library  in  your  invaluable  Magazine.  I have  carefully  examined  all  the  volumes, 
and  found  them  abounding  with  statistics  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  so 
well  condensed,  and  with  dissertations  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
connected  with  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  If  you  can  maintain  its  pre- 
sent character  for  ability  and  usefulness,  it  will  become  a repository,  indispensable 
not  only  to  the  merchant  but  to  the  statesman.  I hope  your  success  will  be  fully 
equal  to  your  efforts  to  deserve  it.” 

From  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson , Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 

“ Your  Magazine  is  deservedly  popular.  It  fills  a place  which  otherwise  would 
be  a void.  Most  of  the  facts,  ana  statistics  there  spread  before  the  public,  must 
prove  serviceable  to  merchants  and  men  of  business,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  legislators  and  statesmen.  It  is  well  deserving  of  public  patronage.” 
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From  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke , Commissioner  cf  Patents . 

Washington,' June  10, 1846. 

My  Dear  Sir — I am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  prospects  of  your  periodical,  the 
Merchants'  Magazine , are  so  flattering,  and  that  the  success  with  which  it  has 
met  places  its  permanent  existence  beyond  a doubt. 

I have  been  a reader  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  from  the  commencement  of 
its  publication.  When  it  first  commenced  I thought  its  contents  presented  a rich 
treat,  but  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  continued  to  improve  in  the  variety, 
excellence  and  value  of  the  intellectual  repast  it  has  monthly  presented  to  its. 
readers.  Although  professedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  enterprising  and 
enlightened  class  of  our  countrymen,  the  merchants,  it  is  not  more  valuable  to 
them  than  it  is  to  the  statesman  and  political  economist.  I know  of  no  work 
which  equals  it  in  the  variety,  copiousness,  and  accuracy  of  the  statistical  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  and  which,  in  my  view,  constitutes  one  of  its  most  valua^ 
ble  features.  Another  feature  in  the  Magazine  which  I like  very  much,  is  the 
spirit  of  free  discussion  which  pervades  its  pages.  You  act  wisely  in  permitting 
all  parties  to  be  heard  upon  the  mooted  theories  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  in- 
volve to  some  extent  the  great  problem  of  modern  civilization,  thus  keeping  open 
and  free  from  obstruction,  the  only  direct  avenue  to  truth. 

Your  publication  is  equally  creditable  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  Its 
leading  articles  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  the  ability,  research  and  industry  of  their 
authors.  In  short,  I esteem  the  Merchants'  Magazine  as  second  to  no  publication 
of  the  kind,  published  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

I am,  truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  Merchants’  Magazine. 

From  the  Hon . John  Macpherson  Berrien , LL.  D.,  late  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  from  Georgia. 

“ I have  been  for  some  time  past,  in  possession  of  the  several  volumes  and  num- 
bers of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  and  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  it.  I can, 
therefore,  unhesitatingly  say,  that  I consider  it  a very  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  and  express,  as  I do  cordially, 
the  hope  that  its  publication  may  be  continued  with  increased  benefit  to  yourself, 
as  I feel  assured  it  will  be  with  advantage  to  the  public.” 

From  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury , late  United  States  Senator. 

" I have  heretofore  read  most  of  the  numbers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  with 
much  satisfaction  and  advantage.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  politician  and 
scholar,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  to  have  tne  useful  sta- 
tistical information  with  which  it  abounds,  collected  together  and  presented  for 
their  perusal  seasonably.  One  of  the  best  evidences  I am  able  to  give  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  it  is  held  by  me,  is  the  wish  I now  beg  leave  to  express,  that 
you  will  enter  my  name  as  a subscriber.” 

From  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy , Member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

“ I regard  it  as  the  first  periodical  of  its  kind,  occupying  a position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  impregnable  reputation,  obtained  by  a steady,  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful effort  on  your  part  to  make  it  worthy  of  our  age  and  country.  I have  al- 
ways read  its  pages,  not  only  with  interest,  but  with  advantage,  and  know  that 
others  have  done  the  same,  to  whose  opinion  I would  defer,  even  if  my  own  did 
not  coincide  with  it” 

From  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh , Member  of  Congress  from  Vermont . 

“ It  is,  as  far  as  I know,  unique  in  its  design  and  character,  and  both  its  plan 
and  execution  are  well  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 
As  a whole,  it  is  a highly  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  commerce, 
and  it  embodies  a mass  of  practical  knowledge  and  valuable  detail,  which  would 
hardly  otherwise  be  accessible.” 
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From  General  H.  A.  8.  Dearborn,  author  of  “A  Memoir  of  the  Commerce  and 

Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea , and  the  Trade  and  Maritime  Geography  of  Tur- 
key and  Egypt.” 

“As  a periodical  work,  it  must  justly  be  considered  among  the  very  first  in  this 
country.  The  object  appears  to  have  been  to  collect  facts , on  all  subjects,  con- 
nected with  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  nations ; and  since  this  Republic  has  become  so  distinguished  for  the 
enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  its  mariners,  it  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  there  should  be  concentrated,  in 
such  a work  as  you  have  undertaken,  all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
on  navigation  and  the  trade  of  the  whole  globe.  We  are  now  only  surpassed 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  number  of  ships,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  diversi- 
ty and  extent  of  employment  of  our  commercial  fleets ; and  the  period  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  marine  of  the  United  States  will  be  equal  to  that  of  all 
Europe ; for  our  population  will  exceed  100,000,000  at  the  close  of  this  century, 
and  the  navigation  be  augmented  to  9,000,000  tons.  Thus  you  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  realization  of  a larger  patronage  than  has  ever  been  be- 
stowed upon  a periodical  work  of  a like  character  to  that  which  you  have  so  ably 
conducted,  and  which  every  merchant,  ship-owner,  legislator  and  statesman  in  the 
land,  should  possess/’ 

From  the  Hon . Benjamin  F.  Porter , one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama , in  the  Tuscaloosa  Observer. 

“ We  speak  but  truth  only  when  we  declare  that  for  the  information  afforded 
upon  every  matter  connected  with  our  commercial  affairs,  for  faithful  details  with 
regard  to  improvements  tending  to  increase  and  render  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  more  prosperous  ; for  the  ability  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  collaterally 
affecting  these  relations ; for  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  exhibiting  the  various 
phases  of  these  gigantic  transactions,  now  connecting  the  civilized  world — this 
periodical  is  without  an  equal.  In  all  matters  affecting  the  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  this  Magazine  is  referred  to  as 
undoubted  authority  in  Europe,  and  certainly  great  and  important  advantages 
have  been  conferred  upon  our  trade,  very  distinguished  positions  have  been  given 
to  our  merchants  and  their  vocation  by  the  diligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  worthy 
editor  and  proprietor  of  this  work.  * * * * * 

“ Unlike  most  of  the  ephemeral  publications  of  the  time,  it  promotes  the  perma- 
nent utility  and  constant  progress  of  that  mercantile  spirit  which  under  genial  in- 
stitutions is  conducing  to  advance  as  well  the  ordinary  affairs,  as  the  elegancies 
of  life ; to  produce  serviceable  modifications  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  graft  upon  the 
great  commercial  trunk  of  the  nation,  the  most  liberal  principles,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  devotedness  and  industry  brought  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  this  useful  wore 
will  receive  a rich  reward.” 

From  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge , late  United  Stales  Senator  from  New  York. 

“ I have  recently  received  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine.  I have 
taken  it  from  the  commencement,  and  have  found  increased  interest  in  every  suc- 
ceeding number.  The  work  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  intelligent  merchant 
and  man  of  business,  but  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  statesman  and  to  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  public  affairs.  As  connected  with  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce,  and  statistics  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  I 
know  of  no  periodical  that  furnishes  more  useful  matter,  and  I hope  its  patronage 
will  be  commensurate  with  its  merits.” 

From  the  Hon . William  W.  Campbell , late  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York , 
dated  Washington , Feb.  18 th,  1847. 

“ I am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  intend  to  publish  a general  index  to  the  first 
ten  volumes  of  your  Magazine.  This  is  all  that  is  required  to  render  perfect  the 
enterprise  whicn  you  have  thus  far  so  successfully  prosecuted.  I have  been  a 
reader  of  your  Magazine  from  its  commencement,  and  I have  found  it  a most 
valuable  repository  of  information  not  only  for  the  merchant  but  for  the  lawyer 
and  statesman.” 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  about  two  thousand  favorable  notices  of 
the  work  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  : — 

From  the  Canadian  Economist , Montreal,  Canada . 

“ In  drawing  attention  to  ‘ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,’  we  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  aid  we  derive  from  its  pages  in  the  con- 
ducting of  our  publication.  We  know  of  no  other  source  to  which  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  or  to  which  we  can  always  look  with  the  same  certainty  of  find- 
ing good,  sound,  useful  matter  for  our  mercantile  readers.  It  is  usual,  in  referring 
to  periodical  works,  to  go  back  to  England  for  the  means  of  instituting  a compa- 
rison ; but  supplied  as  that  country  generally  is  with  the  best  literature  on  all  sub- 
jects, we  must  confess  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  she  must  yield  the  palm. 
We  know  of  no  exactly  similar  publication  at  home, — none  offering  the  same  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  sound  commercial  information.  The  London  Economist 
comes  nearest,  but  that  is  a newspaper,  not  a magazine.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  ‘ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,’  is  extensively  circulated  amongst  this 
community,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Exchange  and  principal  reading  rooms,  and 
that  few  of  the  counting  houses  of  our  leading  merchants  are  without  it.  This  is 
in  itself  a sufficient  proof  of  its  high  character ; but  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is 
enough.  Not  merely  to  the  merchant,  who  really  cannot  do  without  it,  but  also 
to  the  professional  man,  and  all  classes  that  are  anxious  to  obtain  sound  commer- 
cial knowledge,  will  it  be  found  a most  useful  companion.  Besides  matters  purely 
affecting  business  men,  it  contains  a large  amount  of  information  on  the  resources 
and  trade  of  different  countries,  with  essays  written  by  the  first  hands  on  different 
matters  connected  with  history,  science,  political  economy,  &c.  &c.  &c.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  publication  that  comes  to  our 
hands,  and  as  such  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.” 

From  Simmonds ’ ( London ) Colonial  Magazine. 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine. — Mr.  Hunt  ha9  already  established  so  uni- 
versal a reputation  for  his  excellent  Magazine  that  anything  we  can  say  in  its 
favor  is  quite  futile.  In  every  civilized  quarter  of  the  world  it  is  quoted  as  an  in- 
disputable authority  on  all  that  relates  especially  to  the  trade,  commerce,  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  But  the  indefatigable  and  talented  editor  does  not 
confine  his  attention  alone  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  watches  with  eager  eye 
all  that  is  doing  in  other  quarters  of  the  world — nothing  escapes  his  watchful  vigi- 
lance. The  tariffs  and  commercial  treaties,  the  progress  in  wealth  or  commerce, 
in  literature  or  art,  of  every  nation,  and  port,  and  kingdom,  receive  a due  share  of 
notice,  and  render  the  able  work  which  he  conducts  one  of  the  most  useful  vade 
mecums  for  the  merchant  and  the  legislator  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine. — We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  ad- 
vance the  great  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  which  are  most 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected  all  the  other  important  elements  of  our 
country’s  power  ana  greatness,  than  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
publication,  which,  although  it  has  reached  its  eleventh  volume,  is  not  known  or 
appreciated  in  proportion  to  its  real  value  and  importance.  The  receipt  of  the 
number  for  the  current  month  has  called  our  attention  for  the  moment  from  the 
din  of  politics  to  the  work  in  question,  and  to  the  all-important  objects  it  has  in 
view ; they  are  really  identical  with  those  which  all  wise  and  virtuous  politicians 
must  aim,  by  their  public  course,  to  nurture  and  sustain,  and  to  which  all  politic 
cal  discussion  is  legitimately  subservient.” 

From  the  Pennsylvanian , ( Philadelphia .) 

“ This  publication  has  attained  a high  rank  for  its  ability  and  commercial  accu- 
racy. The  dissemination  of  the  important  information  it  monthly  presents,  is 
calculated  greatly  to  aid  commerce,  not  only  by  a general  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial regulations,  but  by  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  courses 
of  trade.” 
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From  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror . 

“ Macgregor’s  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  United  States. — It  is  not 
generally  known  in  this  country,  that  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  one  of  the  joint  se- 
cretaries of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  has  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a series  of  papers  for  presentation  ( to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty,’  under  the  general  title  of  * Commercial  Statistics  : a digest  of 
the  productive  resources,  commercial  legislation,  customs,  tariffs,  navigation,  port 
and  quarantine  laws  and  charges,  shipping,  imports  and  exports,  and  the  moneys, 
weights,  and  measures  of  all  nations,  including  all  British  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  states,  collected  from  authentic  records,  and  consolidated  with  special 
reference  to  British  and  foreign  products,  trade,  and  navigation.*  The  first  two 
volumes,  which  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  parts,  contain  about  2,800  pages, 
and  embrace  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  the  Italian 
States,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Greece,  African  States,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  third  part,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  United  States,  and  of  itself  occupies  a vol- 
ume of  1,427  royal  octavo  pages,  equal  to  one-half  the  space  devoted  to  all  the 
other  nations  above  named ; a fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  important  space 
we  occupy  in  the  rank  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  The  work  is 
compiled  with  evident  care,  and  its  arrangement  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
compiler,  Mr.  Macgregor,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ana  able  statisticians  in 
England.  Noting,  as  we  ran  over  the  volume,  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  of  the  name  of  that  popular  periodical,  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
we  had  the  curiosity  to  count  its  repetition,  and  we  found  it  was  referred  to  about 
sixty  times,  as  Hunt’s  Magazine,  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  Merchants’  Maga- 
zine, New  York  Merchants’  Magazine,  &c.;  besides,  many  of  the  articles  which 
were  originally  published  in  the  Magazine,  are  quoted  from  largely,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  work,  or  only  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author,  as  for  instance,  the 
articles  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  James  H.  Lanman,  Jacob  B.  Moore,  J.  W, 
Scott,  Dr.  Chickering,  and  many  others,  whose  articles  have  added  so  much  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  authoritative  journal.  We  should  think 
that  in  one  way  or  another,  one-half  at  least  of  the  volume  was  compiled  or  ex- 
tracted from  the  Merchants’  Magazine.  This  fact  must  prove  highly  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Hunt ; and  indeed,  creditable  to  the  mercantile  community,  stimulating 
them,  as  it  should,  liberally  to  sustain  a work  that  is  so  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  country.” 

From  the  Montreal  Herald . 

“If  merit  is  any  criterion  of  success,  sure  are  we  that  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Mag- 
azine will  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  What  Blackwood  is  in  Conservatism 
and  Literature,  Hunt  bids  fair  to  become  in  Commerce.” 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  July  9,  1846. 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  for  July  is  the  first  number  of  a new  semi-annual 
volume — the  fifteenth — and  it  is  a satisfactory  evidence  of  the  appreciation, 
among  men  of  business  and  public  men  generally,  of  this  really  valuable  and  care- 
fully edited  Magazine,  that  its  editor  feels  authorized  to  increase  its  size.  With 
the  present  number  the  enlargement  commences — to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  more 
matter  than  in  any  preceding  number,  and  nearly  one-third  more  than  in  any- 
number  issued  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  work.  We  re- 
joice in  this  success,  which  has  been  fairly  earned — and  we  have  no  misgivings 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  the  editor  wul  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense  nor  care,  to  render  this  miscellany  still  more  valuable 
and  attractive.  * * * * * * * 

We  commend  anew  and  warmly  this  capital  Magazine  to  the  favor  of  all  men 
who  are  interested  in  commerce,  or  who  are  versed,  or  desire  to  be,  in  public 
affairs,  in  which  commerce  plays  so  large  a part.” 
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From  the  American  Traveller , Boston . 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine. — We  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  this 
thriving  periodical  as  it  appeared.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  projector  and  editor,  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  success  that  has  marked  its  progress,  and  the  high  character  it 
has  acquired  at  home  and  abroad,  among  merchants,  diplomatists,  and  statesmen, 
and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  it  is  taken  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  the  French  Administration  of  Commerce,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  several  of  the  European  countries  ; by  foreign  consuls,  ministers,  and 
statesmen,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Congress  Library,  the  departments  of  State, 
Navy,  Treasury,  War,  and  Post-Office  at  Washington,  and  in  the  hands  of  a large 
number  of  our  most  intelligent  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  No 
periodical  is  perhaps  more  read  and  studied  than  this ; and  none  we  are  certain 
contains  a greater  amount  of  statistical  information,  touching  not  only  the  com- 
merce and  resources  of  our  own  but  foreign  countries,  with  which  we  have  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  remark  of  a distinguished  member  of  Congress  to  an- 
other, ‘ that  no  member  of  that  body  could  speak  intelligently  on  the  Tariff  or  any 
subject  connected  with  the  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  Union  without  reference 
to  this  Magazine,’  is  perfectly  just.  It  has  moreover  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  periodical  press  abroad ; several  of  its  articles  have  been  translated  into  the 
French  and  published  in  the  ( Revu  des  du  Mondes,’  the  leading  Review  of  that 
country.” 

From  the  New  York  Express. 

“Each  successive  number  of  this  standard  periodical  furnishes  fresh  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  its  valued  and  distinguished  contributors,  and  the  talent,  industry, 
and  research  of  its  editor.  The  commerce  and  resources  of  our  own  country  and 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  that  make  up  the  physical  and  commercial  circle 
of  the  globe,  are  spread  out  in  its  neatly  and  correctly  printed  pages  in  bold  re- 
lief. The  laws  of  trade  that  govern  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  here  analyzed 
and  explained  with  clearness  and  precision,  so  that  the  merchant  can  easily  com- 
prehend how  he  can  collect  a debt,  under  the  multitudinous  laws  of  the  twenty- 
six  States  and  territories.  The  Commercial  Regulations  that  subsist  between  the 
various  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse  are  here  presented 
in  a condensed  and  comprehensive  form.  Do  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  population 
of  a state,  town,  or  county,  in  Europe  or  America ; the  amount  of  exports  or  im- 
ports of  any  State  or  Kingdom,  the  various  articles  of  trade — the  weights,  mea- 
sures, and  currency  of  a country,  or  the  rocks  and  shoals,  that  stand  in  the  path 
of  the  ocean-tossed  mariner,  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  find  a 
ready  answer.  In  short,  this  work  has  thus  far  been  the  repository  of  mercantile 
biography,  history,  geography,  and  statistics,  and  contains  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  all  these  ana  kindred  subjects,  no-where  else  to  be  found,  unless,  indeed, 
we  consult  hundreds  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  documents.  Duly  to  appreciate 
the  work,  we  should  possess  it  from  its  commencement,  and  continue  to  preserve 
its  monthly  issues.” 

From  the  Yankee  Blade . 

“ There  is  no  publication  in  the  world  so  valuable,— or  rather  so  invaluable,  we 
should  say — to  merchants  and  business  men  generally,  as  Mr.  Hunt’s.  Every 
number  is  freighted  with  a rich  abundance  of  tabular  and  statistical  information, 
while  the  leading  papers  on  commercial  subjects  are  characterized  by  great  in- 
terest and  ability.  The  fact  that  a work  requiring  so  much  expense,  care  and 
labor,  has  sustained  itself  some  eight  years,  and  is  still  receiving  large  additions  to 
its  subscription  list  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  speaks  volumes  in  its  favor.” 

From  the  Albion , (New  York.) 

“ Great  care  is  taken  to  make  it  comprehensive  in  its  design,  and  it  is  produced 
in  a very  handsome  style.  This  work  should  command  success,  for  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  warmest  interests  of  commerce,  and  is  calculated  to  elicit  important 
information  on  a wide  range  of  subjects.” 
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From  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin . 

M The  character  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  is  too  well  known  to  require  puffing ; 
but  to  those  unacquainted  with  its  contents,  if  any  there  are,  we  would  say,  that 
it  is  a Magazine  filled  with  matter,  compiled  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  giving 
to  the  merchant  such  information  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  a sim- 
ilar nature  in  Europe  or  America.” 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee . 

“ This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  of  the  present  age.  The 
vast  amount  of  information  which  it  affords  at  comparatively  so  small  an  outlay, 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  of  moderate  means,  which  is  by  no 
way  the  best  recommendation  in  this  eminently  commercial  count™.  In  short,  as 
we  have  frequently  repeated,  this  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  en- 
gaged in  commerce  ; the  clerk  and  the  merchant  will  find  it  equally  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  patronize  a periodical  so  ably  conducted,  and  devoted  to  their  especial 
interests.” 

From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

“ The  more  we  see  of  this  Magazine  the  higher  does  it  rise  in  our  estimation. 
To  the  enlightened  merchant,  or  man  of  business  on  a broad  scale — for  the  intel- 
ligent student  of  public  affairs  and  of  the  interests  of  society  in  the  reciprocal 
relations  and  bearings-— for  the  statesman  and  public  functionary— and  even  for 
the  inquisitive  and  curious  in  a large  and  liberal  way,  there  is  no  work  published 
periodically  in  this  country  to  be  compared  with  it  as  a storehouse  of  tacts,  star 
tistical  exhibits,  and  the  history  and  course  of  trade,  whether  internal  in  the  va- 
rious nations  that  make  up  the  commercial  circle  of  the  world,  or  external  and  in- 
ternational. The  mere  table  of  contents  of  each  number  will  show  the  propriety 
of  these  remarks. 

From  Simmonds ’ ( London , England ,)  Colonial  Magazine , edited  by  P.  L. 

Simmonds , Esq . 

“ What  can  we  say  more  in  praise  of  our  friend  and  collaborateur  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  we  have  already  done  ? He  follows  on  in  the  same 
praiseworthy  and  beaten  track  of  public  usefulness  which  he  has  pursued  for  these 
six  years  past,  and  may  he  live  to  a green  old  age  to  enlighten  and  improve  the 
commercial  men  of  the  United  States.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

“ To  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  cheaply  sound  mercantile  knowledge— and 
who  are  they  that  could  not  be  benefited  by  such  knowledge  ? — we  know  of  no 
other  means  where  so  much  can  be  procured  at  the  same  expense.  You  might 
be  deterred  from  even  opening,  with  such  a title,  from  the  supposed  dryness  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  subjects.  But  an  agreeable  surprise  awaits  those  who  take 
the  best  means  of  testing  its  merits — that  is  reading  a volume, — and  few  will  read 
one  who  will  not  secure  to  themselves  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  residue. 
To  those  who  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  veiw  high  duty  of  legislating  on  the 
mercantile  policy  of  the  United  States,  Hunt’s  Magazine  may  be  pronounced  un- 
hesitatingly indispensable.” 

From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser . 

“ Though  immediately  and  primarily  designed  for  merchants,  this  commercial 
periodical  will  be  of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  of  curiosity.  There  is  no 
man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a merchant,  who  has  something  to  buy  and  some- 
thing to  sell,  and  who  does  not,  therefore,  want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities.  The  description  of  ports  ana  cities  may 
instruct  the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in  books  appropriated  tor  his 
own  science ; and  the  doctrines  of  funds,  the  laws  of  trade,  insurance,  coinage, 
and  currency,  monopolies,  exchanges,  and  duties,  are  so  necessary  to  the  politician, 
that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no  use  either  in  the  counsel  or  the  Senate,  nor  can 
think  or  speak  justly  either  on  war  or  trade.” 
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From  the  Untied  States  Gazette,  Philadelphia . 

M In  size  and  general  appearance,  the  Merchants’  Magazine  closely  resembles 
the  best  periodicals  of  the  day,  while  its  contents  are  richly  varied,  although  par- 
taking strongly  of  the  general  character  of  the  work ; and  as  of  one  number,  so  of 
all,  each  is  furnished  with  ample  variety  of  well  written  or  carefully  selected  and 
condensed  articles,  suited  to  the  business  pursuits  of  a merchant,  and  forming  a 
work  that  a merchant  may  feel  a pride  in  patronizing  on  professional  grounds. 

From  the  Troy  Daily  Whig . 

“ This  sterling  Magazine,  so  justly  popular  for  its  essays  on  general  and  local 
commerce,  its  running  record  of  the  progress  of  trade  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  Union,  its  commercial  and  miscellaneous  statistics,  its  exposition  of  the  law 
merchant  and  maritime  law,  its  statesmanlike  articles  on  revenue  and  finance,  and 
its  prompt  and  accurate  information  on  all  subjects  directly  connected  with  mer- 
cantile affairs — has  now  reached  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  half  yearly  volume. 
Its  able  editor  and  proprietor,  Freeman  Hunt,  has  served  the  commercial  public 
well  and  faithfully  for  seven  years,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  his  labors  have 
been  rewarded  by  a large  and  rapidly  increasing  circle  of  8ubscribers.,, 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 

“ This  very  ably  conducted  work  was  established  in  1839,  and  has  progressively 
increased  in  public  favor  at  home,  while  it  ranks  very  high  in  Europe.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Hunt,  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  the  execution  of  his  duties,  and 
has  enlisted  the  aid  of  able  contributors.  In  all  that  relates  to  commerce,  manu- 
factures, political  economy,  etc.,  with  information  on  the  various  business  opera- 
tions, its  pages  contain  an  amount  of  useful  matter  invaluable  to  statesmen  and 
men  of  business.” 

From  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Times . 

“ In  the  whole  range  of  commercial  works,  professing  to  march  pari  passu 
with  the  continually  accelerated  advance  in  all  departments  of  traffic  and  busi- 
ness which  characterizes  the  age,  there  are  few  that  are  superior  to  Hunt’s 
Magazine,  certainly  none  on  this  continent  Whether  we  regard  the  diligence 
that  collects,  the  skill  that  discriminates,  or  the  taste  that  classifies  the  abundant 
materials  which  the  editor  must  have  to  form  his  elegant  monthly  issue,  we  in- 
voluntarily award  him  our  meed  of  praise,  without  even  the  smallest  drawback.” 

From  the  American  Freeman . 

“ We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
cations of  the  day.  It  is  a monthly  register  of  facts,  connected  with  Political 
Economy,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Mechanical  Arts  and  Manufacturing,  which 
has  no  superior,  considering  size  and  cost.  It  contains  a current  and  practical 
fund  of  wisdom.  It  is  worth  gold  to  the  business  man,  engaged  in  any  of  the 
great  interests  of  trade,  and  even  the  scholar  will  find  much  in  it  to  interest  and 
instruct  him.  We  sincerely  hope,  that  our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
publication.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American  citizen. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

“ The  Merchants’  Magazine  continues  to  sustain  its  excellent  reputation,  and  to 
increase  constantly  in  public  favor.  No  periodical  in  the  country  is  conducted 
with  more  industry,  intelligence,  and  judiciousness  of  adaptation  to  the  interests  of 
the  class  for  whose  particular  benefit  it  is  published.  It  took  the  right  stand  at 
first,  and  has  maintained  it  manfully.  No- where  else  can  be  found  in  so  com- 
pendious a form,  and  such  excellence  of  arrangement,  so  large  an  amount  of  mer- 
cantile matter,  and  so  uniformly  valuable.  Mr.  Hunt  more  than  redeems  his 
pledges  to  the  public  in  every  issue  of  bis  excellent  periodical.” 

From  the  Hon . H.  I.  Seaman,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

“ I have  been  an  occasional  reader  of  your  Magazine,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  a valuable  repository  of  useful  information.” 
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From  the  Mobile  Advertiser  and  Chronicle. 

“ The  more  extensive  the  circulation  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  especially 
among  the  business  portion  of  our  citizens,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  general 
intelligence  and  useful  knowledge  so  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  respect- 
ability of  a commercial  community.” 

From  the  Augusta , Ga.,  Constitutionalist. 

“We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  Merchants’  Magazine  to  the  communi- 
ty. Every  merchant  should  have  it : in  short  every  business  man  should  have  it.” 

From  the  Savannah  Republican. 

“ We  never  recur  to  this  work  as  we  do  to  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
day,  but  we  always  give  it  that  consideration  to  which  a publication  of  value  is 
entitled,  which  no  merchant  of  this  day,  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed,  can  dis- 
pense with.” 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

“ This  Magazine  is  regarded  by  our  most  eminent  merchants  and  statesmen  as  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  published.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  embracing  the  same 
scope  of  subjects.” 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

“This  Incomparable  Magazine,  commends  itself  to  the  favorable  regard  of  every 
well-educated  mercantile  man.” 

From  the  Syracuse  Daily  Star. 

“ We  know  not  how  many  numbers  of  this  Magazine  are  taken  in  Syracuse,  but 
we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  a more  valuable  monthly  publication  is 
not  issued  from  the  American  press.  To  Merchants,  Millers,  Founders,  and  in- 
deed all  classes  of  business  men,  it  is  an  invaluable  compendium  of  facts,  statistics 
and  commercial  affairs,  which,  did  they  but  know  it,  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.” 

From  the  Hickman  ( Kentucky ) Standard. 

“To  the  merchant,  the  politician  and  the  scholar,  this  work  is  alike  valuable. 
Its  pages  contain  a fund  of  information  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  found  no-where  else  in  so  convenient  a form.” 

From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  is  among  the  Magazines  which  deserve  to  be 
signalized  for  their  intrinsic  qualities.  It  is  a journal  of  uncommon  merit.” 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

“ It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  every  mer- 
chant and  business  man  should  feel  personally  interested  in  its  success.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

“ There  is  one  praiseworthy  circumstance  distinguishing  this  periodical,  which 
we  think  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  great  punctuality  with  which  it  is 
published.  If  a publication  contain  valuable  information,  it  cannot  too  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  unless  a periodical  abides  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
the  literal  return  of  its  nominal  period  of  publication,  it  loses  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, and  with  it  much  of  the  interest  and  value  which  would  otherwise  attach 
to  it.  ‘ Regularity  is  the  soul  of  business’ ; it  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  as  it  is,  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a business  journal  like  the  Merchants’  Magazine.” 

From  the  Boston  Morning  Post. 

“ Hunt’s  Magazine,  in  point  of  real  usefulness,  is  worth  all  the  other  magazines 
in  the  country.  It  is  a truly  excellent  work,  and,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  sup- 
ported as  it  deserves.” 

From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade . 

“ No  counting  room  should  be  without  this  best  of  commercial  periodicals.” 
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From  the  Baltimore  American . 

•*  This  most  valuable  commercial  Magazine  has  now  been  established  for  seven 
years,  and,  by  the  ability  and  untiring  industry  of  its  editor,  has  attained  at  home 
and  in  Europe  a high  and  wide-spread  reputation.  It  differs  from  any  other  mag- 
azine, either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  business  community ; and  is  thus  design- 
ed to  be  really  a work  for  use,  and  not  for  parade.  Commerce  and  political  econ- 
omy, essays  on  banking,  navigation,  manufactures,  insurance,  trade,  mercan- 
tile law,  including  important  judicial  decisions,  and  official  reports  of  new  com- 
mercial regulations  and  treaties,  constitute  part  of  the  contents  of  each  number. 
A work  conducted  by  a very  able  and  laborious  editor,  aided  by  valuable  contrib- 
utors, which  appears  monthly,  and  treats  of  such  important  subjects,  cannot  fail 
to  possess  a very  high  value  for  present  or  future  reference.  This  Magazine  will 
be  found  to  fulfil  all  it  promises,  and  that  is  high  commendation.” 

From  the  New  York  Tribune . 

“The  Merchants’  Magazine  was  started  in  1839  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing to  the  merchants  throughout  the  United  States  a work  which  should  pre- 
sent to  them,  conveniently  arranged  and  carefully  digested,  all  the  information 
upon  commerce  and  the  various  departments  connected  more  or  less  directly  with 
it,  which  their  position  and  profession  demanded.  This  has  been  done  in  a man- 
ner, we  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing,  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever 

Sublished  in  this  country  or  England.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this 
[agazine  to  the  patronage  and  support  of  every  class,  to  whom  it  must  prove  of 
decided  utility.  Every  merchant,  especially,  should  read  it  for  his  own  practical 
advantage,  and  support  it  for  the  eminent  service  it  is  doing  to  the  profession  in 
which  he  is  engaged.” 

From  the  Boston  Morning  Post , edited  by  Charles  G.  Green,  Esq . 

“We  care  not  how  successful  Hunt’s  Magazine  may  become  in  this  new  year, 
or  rather  (and  in  the  same  sense,)  we  do  care  much.  It  is  a capital  thing,  and 
should  be  in  the  counting  room  of  every  man  who  calls  himself  a merchant,  and 
in  the  office  of  every  lawyer  who  wishes  to  understand  something  (too  often  un- 
known by  the  profession)  of  mercantile  matters  and  the  way  of  doing  business 
properly.  This  is  no  puffing — it  is  plain  truth,  and  hundreds  in  this  city  know 
that  it  is  so.  We  should  rejoice  to  learn  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  Merchants’ 
Magazine  had  doubled  its  circulation  within  twelve  months,  and  such  success 
would  be  no  greater  than  it  deserves.” 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post , edited  by  W.  C.  Bryant , Esq. 

“Mr.  Hunt  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  works  of  this  kind,  that  he  has  no  su- 
perior, and  hardly  an  equal,  as  a mercantile  editor.  He  spares  no  pains  to  get  the 
best  information  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  His  statistics  are  always  reliable, 
and  his  discussions  marked  by  an  air  of  truth.  His  plan  has  been  to  admit  the 
most  opposite  views  of  controverted  commercial  questions  into  his  pages,  so  that 
he  may  be  thoroughly  impartial  in  his  teachings.  In  looking  over  the  past  vol- 
umes of  this  Magazine  we  are  surprised  at  the  accumulation  of  statistical  and 
useful  knowledge  they  embrace.” 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

“ To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  peruse  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,  we  need  not  say  that  no  periodical  in  Europe  or  America  is  more 
ably  conducted.  The  leading  articles  are  characterised  by  a vigor  of  thought,  a 
beauty  of  style,  and  a comprehensiveness  of  illustration,  which  place  it  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  our  periodical  literature.  We  know  of  no  publication  more  richly 
deserving  of  public  patronage.”  t 

From  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury. 

“ This  Magazine  sustains  its  high  character  admirably,  and  deserves  the  most 
ample  encouragement.” 
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/ From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic . 

“The  number  for  June  completes  the  fourteenth  volume,  and  the  seventh  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  ‘ Merchants’  Magazine.’  The  reputation  it  has  acquired 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  success  that  has  marked  its  progress,  must  be  truly 
flattering  to  the  enterprising  editor  and  proprietor.  He  has  endeavored  to  infuse 
into  his  journal  a national  spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  cor- 
respondents in  all  parts  of  our  wide-spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  re- 
sources of  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political 
economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  trade,  he  has  freely  admitted  articles  ad- 
vocating antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions  ; and  while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  ex- 
hibit facts,  and  embody  the  practical  operations  of  commerce,  the  Magazine  is 
ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  every  subject  legitimately  falling  with- 
in its  general  scope.” 

From  the  Rochester  Daily  American. 

“ No  person  pretending  to  do  what  can  be  fairly  called  ‘ business,*  no  merchant 
who  considers  that  name  an  honor  and  desires  to  do  it  honor,  can  sustain  himself 
without  Hunt.  And  those  who  would  not  make  the  gettingof  gain  a contracting, 
servile,  base  pursuit,  should  study  the  Merchants’  Magazine  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
their  vision.  While  out  of  what  is  called  ‘ business,’  we  bear  unbought  testimo- 
ny that  Hunt  brings  us  information  we  get  nowhere  else — valuable  as  any  to  be 
found  in  ponderous  encyclopaedias,  or  immured  in  musty  folios.  In  fact,  the  coun- 
try owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  having  almost  created  American  statistics — 
at  any  rate,  he  gives  to  what  was  floating,  contradictory,  perishable,  and  difficult  of 
access,  a ‘ local  habitation  and  a name.’  ” 

From  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser . 

“ There  is  no  periodical  published,  which  is  more  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
merchant,  than  this  Magazine.  It  contains  exactly  what  every  merchant  should 
understand ; and  if  what  it  contains  is  not  understood  by  a portion  of  those  en- 
gaged in  trade,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  success  in  business.  The  intelligent 
merchant,  other  things  being  equal,  has  at  least  20  per  cent  the  advantage  of  his 
unintelligent  competitor.  By  intelligence,  we  do  not  mean  a knowledge  of  the 
classics,  or  of  general  literature  ; but  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  trade,  and 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  markets,  throughout  the  world.  These  he  is  likely 
to  find  condensed,  once  a month,  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine.” 

From  the  Brooklyn  Evening  Star. 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine. — Amongst  the  many  magazines  which  are  like 
the  flowers  which  garnish,  or  the  fruit  which  give  zest  to  a meal,  here  is  the  prin- 
cipal dish  itself — the  substantial  roast  beef,  good,  hearty,  substantial  fare.  We 
need  not  praise  the  work.  Freeman  Hunt  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  eu- 
logy.” 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“ Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  is  always  a welcome  visiter  to  our  editorial  ta- 
ble, because  of  the  reliability  and  extent  of  its  commercial  information.  There 
is  one  feature  especially  that  commends  it  to  the  mercantile  community  of  the 
Union ; it  is  strictly  national  in  its  character,  evincing  no  partiality  for  the  North 
or  the  South,  the  East  or  West,  nor  for  this  city  or  that.  The  editor’s  industiy 
is  eminently  conspicuous  in  many  important  statistical  tables  always  found  in  this 
Magazine.” 

From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Post. 

“ This  work  deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice  with  which  we  are  frequent- 
ly compelled  to  dismiss  Jf,  in  the  flood  of  new  works  which  are  constantly  run- 
ning through  the  press.  Unique  in  design,  it  has  been  faithful  and  impartial  in 
execution  ; and  for  important  statistical  information,  useful  essays  and  memoirs, 
and  papers  upon  all  subjects  of  commercial  interest,  we  know  of  no  better  library 
than  the  past  issues  of  the  work ; a library  to  which  the  new  numbers  are  con- 
tinually adding.” 
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From  the  Polytechnic  Review,  London,  England . 

“ To  the  merchant,  to  the  student  of  statistics,  to  the  politician,  this  publication 
is  indispensable.  The  examination  of  one  number  will  clearly  prove  this,  for,  as 
we  have  before  said,  it  contains  information  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  In  future 
numbers  we  shall  examine  it  more  in  detail,  and,  by  giving  extracts,  show  at  once 
how  essentially  useful  a Magazine  it  is.” 

From  the  St.  Louis  Republican . 

“ It  may  be  said  of  this  work  what  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  works  of  sim- 
ilar character,  that,  as  our  commerce  extends,  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the 
editor  keep  pace.  A merchant  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  this  work,  would  as 
soon  be  without  a price  current  as  to  omit  receiving  it.  In  fact,  from  the  value  of 
the  information  it  regularly  contains,  it  should  be  in  every  counting  house.” 

From  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Tribune . 

“Prompt  to  a day,  this  capital  work  arrives  freighted  with  what  all  merchants  . 
ought  to  know,  and  much  that  is  interesting  to  those  of  other  walks  in  life.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  but  we  learn  such  is  the  high  character  of  the 
work,  that  it  is  sought  and  relied  on  by  statists  and  scholars  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  by  the  ministry  of  every  civilized  government.” 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

“ All  who  read  this  Magazine  have  acquired  such  an  attachment  for  it,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  praising  it  so  enthusiastically,  that  little  more  can  be  said  in  its 
favor.  We  believe  the  public  sentiment  unanimously  concurs  in  the  opinion  that 
Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  is  the  most  valuable  commercial  periodical  publish- 
ed in  this  country.” 

From  the  Nashville  ( Tenn.)  Union. 

“ Apart  from  the  vast  fund  of  commercial  and  statistical  information  collected 
and  preserved  in  the  work,  in  a permanent  form,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
ably  conducted  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy.  No  merchant 
who  desires  to  be  such  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  honorable  name,  should  be  with- 
out it ; and  to  all  business  ana  professional  men  it  will  prove  equally  useful.” 

From  the  Oswego  Daily  Advertiser. 

“The  June  number  of  this  standard  commercial  periodical  is  from  the  press. 

It  completes  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  work,  and  we  venture  to  say,  no  pub- 
lication in  the  world  has,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  furnished  to  the  commer- 
cial man,  and  the  statesman,  such  an  amount  of  valuable  matter.  Its  statistics  are 
indispensable  to  the  public  man.” 

From  the  Iiarrisburgh  ( Pennsylvania ) Intelligencer. 

“ We  have  often  commended  this  work  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  but  we  cannot  do  so  too  often.  To  Merchants,  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Pol- 
iticians, and  business  men  of  all  classes,  it  is  invaluable  ; and  none  who  can  af- 
ford it  should  be  without  it.” 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Globe . 

“ As  an  interesting  work  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  mercantile  men,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  is  not  equalled  by  any  work  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News. 

“ Mr.  Hunt  has  succeeded  in  rendering  this  Magazine  a purely  national  work, 
perfectly  free  from  party  feelings  or  sectional  bias.  He  goes  for  his  country  in 
the  largest  sense  of  that  term.” 

From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Advertiser. 

“ The  monthly  visit  of  this  standard  periodical  we  always  welcome.  We  feel 
assured  of  being  instructed,  of  acquiring  some  new  facts  and  new  ideas,  and  of 
meeting  with  some  original  views  on  various  commercial  subjects.” 
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From  the  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith , in  the  Eastern  Argus. 

“ Hunt’s  Magazine  has  now  reached  the  closing  number  of  the  fifteenth  volume, 
and  it  is  not  unmerited  praise  to  say,  that  its  columns  constitute  an  enduring 
monument  of  praise  to  not  only  the  merchants  of  the  country,  but  to  our  country 
as  a whole.  Its  pages  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  mercantile  enterprise  of 
the  United  States,  and  radiate  this  credit  from  them  upon  the  country  at  large, 
where  their  homes  are  located  and  their  operations  are  planned.  But  to  the  po- 
litical economist  and  statesman — to  every  politician,  in  fact,  of  enlarged  theories, 
the  work  is  most  essential  and  invaluable.  And  to  find  it  upon  the  book  table  of 
the  merchant,  especially, — even  upon  his  parlor  centre  table,  to  the  exclusion  of 
trashy  publications  of  a day’s  celebrity  only,  would  go  farther,  in  the  view  of  a re- 
flecting mind,  to  establish  his  credit  in  the  market,  and  to  secure  for  him  substan- 
tial esteem,  than  the  display  of  a service  of  silver  plate,  or  even  gold  spoons  and 
candlesticks,  rivalling  those  which  our  Ex-President  was  accused  of  having,  yet 
may  never,  in  fact,  have  possessed.  * * * * It  is  so 

* emphatically  the  book  of  the  merchant,  and  of  every  man  who  aspires  to  an  en- 
larged knowledge  of  mercantile  transactions  in  our  own  country,  and  abroad, 
that,  as  properly  might  a clergyman  be  expected  to  officiate  statedly  in  the  pulpit 
without  a Bible,  as  a merchant  to  be  found  in  his  counting  room  without  Hunt’s 
Magazine.  It  may,  but  ought  not  to  be  so.” 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

“ After  the  political  monthlies,  we  take  up  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  which 
forms  a good  transition  between  the  political  and  the  purely  literary  periodicals. 
It  is,  however,  only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  the  industrious  and  accomplished 
editor  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  best  statistical  publication  in  this  country. 
To  commercial  men  it  seems  to  us  that  it  must  be  invaluable.” 


LIBRARY  OF  COMMERCE, 


PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  *,  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  ; MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  J HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE 
MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  N.  YORK,  BOSTON,  BALTIMORE,  LOUISVILLE,  ETC. 


Extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Library  of  Commerce. 

“ One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  is  that  of  the  conden- 
sation of  human  knowledge,  by  which  its  several  branches  are  presented  to  us, 
not  only  divested  of  all  circumlocution  and  verbiage,  but  which,  while  it  unites 
the  resources  of  the  past  with  the  additional  illustrations  derived  from  modern 
improvements,  at  the  same  time  supplies  a more  available  medium  for  the  pur- 
poses of  popular  instruction,  as  well  as  of  general  reference.  To  a country  like 
our  own,  so  essentially  commercial,  few  topics  are  more  important  than  those 
which  relate  to  mercantile  affairs.  The  multiform  and  varied  character  of  com- 
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merce,  so  all  but  exhaustless  in  its  resources — its  close  relation  with,  and  influ- 
ence upon,  political  and  domestic  economy — and  its  still  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  productive  arts,  as  well  as  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking  es- 
tablishments, the  currency,  &c.,  render  it  a subject  of  universal  and  paramount 
interest. 

************* 

“ Besides  containing  original  and  elaborately  written  works  of  a historical, 
theoretical,  and  practical  character,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  our 
own  country,  the  Library  of  Commerce  will  also  contain  the  best  selected  pro- 
ductions on  these  subjects  from  the  pens  of  able  writers  abroad,  some  of  which 
will  be  translated  expressly  for  this  work. 

“ Relying,  therefore,  on  the  same  liberal  support  which  has  been  extended  to 
the  Merchants’  Magazine,  to  which  the  present  series  is  intended  as  a sequel  or 
accompaniment,  the  editor  trusts  it  will  be  found,  at  least,  not  inferior  in  its  claims 
to  the  notice  of  his  subscribers  ; and  in  tire  full  confidence  of  such  approval,  he 
now  ventures  to  submit  the  first  volume  to  their  inspection. 

“ Should  adequate  encouragement  be  extended  to  the  enterprise,  a volume  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  handsomely  bound,  will  be  published  semi- 
annually, at  one  dollar  per  volume,  payable  on  delivery.  It  will  be  left  at  the 
option  of  subscribers  to  the  first  volume,  to  take  or  refuse  the  subsequent  volumes 
of  the  series. 


Volume  I.  of  the  “ Library  of  Commerce  ” embraces  three  distinct  works,  viz. : 

l.  Sketch  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  of  the  World  with  China. 

II.  History  of  the  British  Corn  Laws.  By  J.  C.  Platt,  with  additions  by 
the  American  Editor, 

m.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions  : embracing  Sketches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq. 

The  whole  forming  a handsome  volume  of  342  12mo.  pages.  Price  $1,  neatly 
bound.  For  copies  of  the  “ Library  of  Commerce,”  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Merchants’  Magazine,  142  Fulton  street,  New  York.” 


We  subjoin  a few  favorable  notices  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“ Hunt’s  Library  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I. — The  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine,  is  doing  an  essential  service  to  the  commercial  world  by 
the  publication  of  this  library,  the  full  value  of  which  may  not,  perhaps,  at  first, 
be  recognized,  but  will,  in  such  a thoroughly  commercial  community  as  this,  be 
appreciated  eventually.  We  want — and  the  need  has  been  felt  much  among  in- 
telligent merchants — a book  for  reference  on  the  history  and  principles  of  general 
commerce  ; something  that  may  be  appealed  to  by  Americans  as  an  authoritative 
record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  trade — their  peculiar 
features  and  bearings ; a proper,  condensed,  authentic  ‘ Commercial  Library,* 
which,  at  moderate  cost,  may  be  accessible  to  merchants  who  have  not  yet  the 
benefit  of  long  experience  to  guide  them.” 

From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser. 

a The  first  volume  of  the  Library  of  Commerce  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a handsome  duodecimo,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  tne  first  of  a 
series  of  volumes,  devoted  to  the  paramount  interests  of  commerce.  The  sub- 
jects embraced  in  this  volume,  are — 

“ I.  Sketch  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  of  the  World  with  China. 

M II.  History  of  the  British  Com  Laws,  and  the  Com  Trade. 

“ III.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions : embracing  Historical  Sketches  of  the 

Mississippi  Scheme,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
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hunt’s  library  of  commerce. 

“ We  have  not  space  or  time  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  review  of  these  works. 
Our  purpose  at  this  time,  however,  is  merely  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  plan,  as  developed  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  works  embraced  in 
this  volume,  appear  to  present  full,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  views 
of  the  several  subjects  discussed,  and  have  more  of  the  historical,  than  the  theo- 
retical. Its  practical  bearings  are  broad  and  quite  apparent.  It  appears  to  be  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  do  for  American  commerce  what  Mr.  Sparks  is  doing  for 
American  history  and  biography,  by  bringing  together,  in  a compact  body,  the 
raw  materials  that  are  scattered,  fragmental  and  unembodied — to  furnish  what- 
ever is  of  practical,  theoretical  or  historical  value,  in  a convenient  and  tangible 
form,  for  the  every-day  use  of  the  merchant  and  statesman.  The  ability  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  ‘ Merchants'  Magazine  ’ since  its  commencement,  now  near- 
ly eight  years,  has  given  an  authority  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hunt,  in  this  branch 
of  literature,  that  is  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  the  leading  minds  of  oar 
age,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  commercial  Europe.  Efforts  to  elevate  the 
commercial  character,  and  to  dignify  commerce  to  a science,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt 
has  chosen  to  make,  are  alike  creditable  to  him  and  the  community  in  which  he 
resides ; to  the  latter  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  aid  his  efforts  and  extend  the  re- 
quired encouragement.  That  they  are,  in  a degree,  entitled  to  this  commendation, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  has  been  able  to  devote  six  years  to  the 
single  pursuit  of  forming  a sort  of  commercial  literature.  We  have  reason  to 
know  mat  his  labors  are  highly  appreciated  abroad,  and  that  the  Magazine  is  quo- 
ted in  foreign  circles  connected  with  the  administration  of  European  legislation 
and  commerce,  as  undoubted  authority  on  all  matters  touching  the  resources  of 
our  country.” 

Letter  from  Samuel  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  author  of  several  valuable  works. 

Albany,  July  20,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  : — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  volume 
of  your  “ Library  of  Commerce,”  for  which,  please  accept  my  best  thanks. 
Judging  from  the  specimen  before  me,  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  to  dif- 
fuse a more  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  details  of  the  mercantile 
profession,  especially  among  the  young,  cannot  fail  of  rendering  a signal  service 
to  the  community  in  which  we  live : and  1 trust  you  will  meet  with  that  liberal 
appreciation  of  your  valuable  and  enlightened  labors  in  this  behalf,  which  they 
certainly  deserve.  While  commendable  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  practical 
information  in  nearly  every  other  branch  of  science  and  industry,  are  in  success- 
ful progress,  the  claims  of  commerce  cannot,  safely  or  consistently,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  overlooked.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  rising-generation  are  looking 
to  this  great  channel,  as  the  means  for  subsistence  and  advancement  in  life.  And 
in  an  age  and  at  an  epoch  when  the  light  of  science  is  penetrating  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  political  and  social  fabric,  those  fundamental  principles  and  sta- 
tistical details  which  are  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  tradesman,  should  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  desire  to  participate  in  their  advantages. 
I consider  such  a work  eminently  proper  for  our  school  libraries,  and  shouUf  be 
glad  to  see  its  introduction  into  these  noble  institutions,  throughout  the  State. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  S.  RANDALL. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. 
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HUNT’S  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZINE, 

AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 

Established  Jill),  1839, 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR- 

PrBLISUED  MONTH  LY, 

At  142  Fulton-street,  New  York — at  Five  Dollars  per  annum , in  Advani 


Tl»o  “MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW"  will  continue  to  meto 
In  it*  design  every  subject  connected  with  Commerce,  Manufactures  and  Political  Economy, 
— Commercial  Legislation,  Commercial  History  and  Geography  ; Mercantile  BioorafiT 
Essay*  from  the  ablest  pens  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  relating  to  Commercial  Affair 
Descriptive,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Accounts  of  the  various  commodities  whu 

PORM  THE  SUBJECT  OP  MERCANTILE  TRANSACTIONS  ; PORT  CHARGES  ; TaRIPFS  ; CUSTOMS  4 

Commercial  Regulations  ; Treaties  ; Commercial  Statistics  of  thk  United  States,  a 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  including  their  Physical  Cb 
racter.  Population,  Productions,  Exports,  Imports,  Seaports,  Moneys,  Weights,  Mi 
surds,  Finance  and  Banking  Associations Enterprises  connected  with  CoMAir.nct,  o 
bracing  Fisheries,  Incorporated  Companies,  Railroads.  Canals,  Steamboats,  Docks,  P* 
Offices,  Ac.;  Principles  of  Commerce,  Finance  and  Banking,  with  Practical  and  Q 
torical  Details  and  Illustrations;  Commercial  Law  and  Mercantile  Law  Rxtori 
and  Decisions  of  Courts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  including  Insurance,  Partve 
ship  Principal  and  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchanok,  Sale,  Guaranty.  Bankruptcy,  Snrrri 
andNavioation,  <fec.,  mid  whatever  else  shall  tend  to  develop  ihe  resource*  of  the  country  Mid  tl 
world,  and  illustrate  the  various  topics  hearing  upon  Con  MERCK  and  Commercial  Litw  »tci 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  work  herelofore  published, 'embraces  in  its  pages  eo  large  i 
amount  of  information  on  all  these  subjects,  as  the  fourtcon  volumes  now  eowpletect. 

Our  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  “ The  Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review 
are  constantly  increasing ; and,  with  new  sources  of  information,  an  extend'mc  correspondence  tthroa 
and  other  facilities,  which  treveu  yeanr  devotion  to  n single  object  fiave  enabled  na  to  make  avaikhl 
we  shall  be  able  to  render  the  work  a perfect  c <rde  mccum  for  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  us  m 
as  to  the  Statesman  and  Political  Economist,  itnd,  indeed,  oil  who  desire  information  on  the  mnitifanu 
operations  of  business  life. 


Correspondence  addressed  lo  Hie  Editor  of  f Tfcrrkand1  Mainuune. 

From  Hon.  Samvel  E.  Betts%  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Nett  York. 

I have  received  the  Merchant*’  Magazine  since  its  establishment,  end  regard  it  as  one  of  the  r» 
i valuable  publications  of  the  day.  As  a Register  of  Facts  connected  with  Political  Economy  «nd  I 
dustrial  Interests,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  nnd  Alanufacturing,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  equalled  it 
any  work  of  its  size  nnd  cost,  in  fullness  and  accuracy  ; and  its  collection  yf  Cases  and  Docinnc*  l 
relation  to  Maritime  Law,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  professional  men — often  fumishinc  Arnorki 
and  English  cases  of  great  value,  which  nre  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication.  1 innst  che* 
fully  recommend  the  work  as  useful  in  a high  degree,  to  all  profession*  studying  the  current  history 
I the  times.  SAM’L  R.  BETTS 

From  Don.  John  Matrpherson  Berrien , Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Georgia. 

I have  been,  for  *oroe  lime  past,  in  possession  of  the  several  volume*  and  numbers  of  die  “Me 
chants’  Magazine,"  and  in  the  ti&buof  referring  to  it.  1 can  therefore  unhesitatingly  say.  mat  I cuq 
eider  it  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  and  exprerl 
as  I do  cordially,  the  hope  that  its  publication  may  be  continued  with  increased  benefit  to  yourself  a*  ’ 
feel  assured  it  will  be  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

Comnlete  a*U  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  embracing  fourteen  semi-annual  volumes,  t> 
more  than  oOO  to  rye  octavo  pages  each,  bringing  it  down  to  June,  1846,  may  be  obtained  a!  the  Pab 
Usher's  Office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  Yorkj  at  die  subscription  price. 

(jCp-  Publishers  of  newspapers,  in  the  United  Slates,  by  giving  this  advertisement  one  ortm>in«n 
lions  yearly,  and  remitting  Two  Dollars  per  annum  to  the  Proprietor,  will  be  entiled  to  the  Mau4?iu, 


TRAVELLING  AGENTS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

The  following  person*  are  authorized  collectors  for  the  Merchants’  Magazine  — 

Israel  K.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-Western  Siotea.  assisted  by  James  K.  Whiffle,  W n 
H.  Weld,  and  O.  H.  P.  StEME,  &c.  ; and  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  Stale*,  lowu  and  Wisconsin. 
I assisted  by  G.  H.  C omstock,  and  other*. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS. — John  Niaimo,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ; Wilky  At.  Putnam,  Lfnd  <t! 
England ; Wilju  r & Smith,  Liverpool,  England;  Isaac  M.  Bull,  Canton  and  Moran,  Clmu  • 
Griswold,  Manilla,  Phillippiuo  Islands  ; Noyes  A:  Jencks,  Mutnnzas,  Cuba. 

The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  can  he  hud  of  oil  die  principal  Dook>rU(r»  ant!  Pcrk-fu-si 
Agents  in  the  United  States. 


{CrThe  pontage  on  thli  Magazine,  to  any  part  of  die  United  State*,  *•  «*UbiUR#d  ),y  i**  J 

ceM a.  • »f  * 


<*•  W.  WOOD'S  Stcaiu  Power  PreM,  No.  *29  4*o!r|-»t. 
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